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PART FIRST. 
QlnolBtical anli (Untifal RtuUiM. 



Rbvibw I. 



1. 7%t Physiohfficai Anatomy arui Phyaiologj/ of Man. Bt Robsbt Bentlxt 
Todd, MJ)., F.B.S^ Fellow of the College of PhydclanB, Physician to Kid^'s 
College Hospital, and formerly Professor of Anatomy and PhyMology in 
King's College, London : and William Bowman, F.R.St Fellow of the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, Snrgeon to King's College Hospital, and foiroerly Professor 
of Anatomy and Phymology in King's College, London. With numeroua 
Illustrations on Wood. — Lwidon, 1B43-1867. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 448, 660. 

S. Buman Physiology. By Roblet Dunglisok, M.D., LL.D., Professor of the 
Institutee of Me^cine in Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American I^iloeophical Society, Ao., &c. With 632 Illustrations. 
Eighth Edition, revised, modified, and enlarged. — PhUadelphia, 185e. Two 
vols, royal 8vo, pp, 729, 765, 

S, Human Pkywiology, StcUical and Dynamical/ or the Conditions and Cottne 
of the Life of Man. By Joan William Dbafkb, M.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Chemistry and Physiology in the TTniversity of New York. Illnstrated with 
nearly 300 Wood Engravings. — Ifew Torfe and London, 1856. Royal Svo. 
pp. 649. 

It was some yean ago remarked to ns by an eminent Swedtsh^ProfWssor, whose 
high scientific attainments and tmthAilness of oharacter, together with his eiten- 
sive acquaintance with the medical literature of England, Fi-ance, and Germany, 
gave peculiar value to hia opinion, that, for the parpoae of teaching, ho esteemed 
no books so highly as oun. Were we asked to name any uugle treatise pre-emi- 
nently distinguished by this kind of ezoellence, we think that we should not Jiave 
much hesitation in naming the one standing first on our list, the recent comple- 
tion of which is not the least noteworthy event in the annua medicva just con- 
cluded. In the older treatises on Anatomy, the actions of the parts whose structure 
is described are for the most part systematically excluded; whilst in contempo- 
lary treatises on Physiology, we find the aotuxis of organs described with as litUe 
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Teferenoe as posnble to their structure. A little Physiology was gradoally forcing 
its way into treatises on Anatomy, whilst Physiolorical treatises were becoming 
more and more Anatomical; the <rid course of "Anatomy and Physiology" in 
University Colleee (which institution was speedily followed in this change by 
other principal Metropolitan Schools) had given place to one of " General Ana- 
tomy and iTiyMology," in which only such parts of ordinary descriptive Anatomy 
were taught, as were directly subservient to Phynology ; bnt no attempt had been 
made either in this oj in any other country, so far as we are aware, to carry this 
improvement into literature, and to break down the barrier which had so long 
kept apart two subjects having the most intimate relations possible, until Messrs. 
Todd and Bowman prodaced the first part of their " Physiological Anatomy and 
Phywology of Man." 

Not only was the work novel in plan, but also in a most impoitant part of its 
materials. The improved powers whidi the Mii^oscope had acquired not man^ 
years previonaly, had already been turned to most valuable account in the investi- 
gation of the mintUioB of Anitnal oroamzation ; the researches of Schwann, Henle, 
Valentin, Wagner, and other continental observers, had opened up many new 
paths of inquiiT ; and it had become obvious that fresh and yet closer bonds of 
union would form themselves between Anatomy and PhyMoIogy, when vital 
activity, reduced by analysis to its most elementary manifestations, could be 
traced to the instrumentality of the most elementary forma of organic structure. 

It was from the first evident that it was especially in this department that the 
Authors of the " Physiolo^cal Anatomy " were most successfully eieriing- them- 
selves to extend the boundaries of their science by ori^nal inquiry, Mr. Bow- 
man, in piirticular, had already acquired the highest credit as a minute Anatomist 
bjf his researches on Muscular Fibre, which were followed at no distant period by 
his brilliant discoveries as to the structure of the Kidnej", And whilst availing 
themselves of the contributions of Chemists and experimental Physiologists in 
building-up the snperstruoture, it seems to have been their determination that this 
fundamental portion of their work should be executed by their own hands alone, 
and that they would state nothing on thia subject but what their own eyes had 
verified. It is to thia determination, in itself a moat laudable one, that the long 
delay in the completion of the work is attributable, — a delay which must have 
been a source of regret and annoyance to manya student, and of which the pub- 
lic has not been unreasonable in complaining. When the first part was poblished 
in February, 1843, it was announced that the remainder would appear in two more 
parts in the course of the following year ; and we have no doubt that the book 
was purchased by many on the feith of this pledge. More than two years elapsed, 
however, before the second part made its appearance ; and it was then announced 
that two more parts would be required to complete the work, which parts were 
to follow at an early period. The two parts have grown to three ; the " early 
period " has extended to nearly twelve years. The student who purchased the 
first volume of " Todd and Bowman " for his text-book, has long since left the 
schools; And, if tolerably anocessfol in practice, has probably lost much of his 
interest in everything whose practical bearing is not at once obvious to him. And, 
what is perhaps the worst consequence of the delay, the earlier portions of the 
book had already become antiquated before the latter made their appearance ; go 
that the production, taken as a whole, makes us think of how a lady would look 
if attired in the large bonnets of one epoch, the balloon sleeves of another, and 
the ample skirts of the present &ahion. 

Our Authors make the best apology that circumstances admit, in refomng to the 
absorption of their time by engagements of another description. Every one knows 
that X>r. Todd has rapidly risen ,into that eminence as a practising Physician, and 
that Mr. Bowman has no less rapidly attained that rank as a Surgeon, to which the 
talents and attainments of each most justly entitled him. But no man who is him- 
Belf closely occupied by any department of practice needs to be told that, for the 
production of such a work as "Todd and Bowman," an amouut both ot time and 
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of mental power is required, which its ezigeDdes do not leaTe at his disposal. 
And we think it would nave been muoh better, therefore, if our Authors had done 
ten ^ears ago what they have been forced to do at last, — namely, commit the com- 
pletion of the book to other hands, reserving to themselves onlythe direction, 
Terification, and final revision of the labours of their coadjutors. We can sympa- 
thize, however, with the attachment they had formed for the product of so roach 
toil ; and with their desire not to mn the risk of loweiing it m the estimation of 
•o appreciating public by a less worthy continuation. And we shall dismiss this part 
of onr task with the expression of the hope, that the next author or authors who may 
publish a book in parts, will not commence their issue until the preparation of the 
vhole is BO &r advanced that its compje.tion is not likely to be postponed by any 
save an extraordinary interruption. 

As we have never given anything but a passing Notice of the ' Ph)^aiological 
Anatomy ' at the tiroe that its succcsiive parts have apjpeared, we owe it both to 
the Authors and to the Public to make it the subject of that fuller review which 
it would receive if now making \ta appearance for the first time as an entire work. 
For it is due to the former that the value of their original contributions, as well as 
the peculiar excellences of the treatise as a whole, should be clearly pointed out; 
whilst it is but &ir towards the latter that its defects should be criticized, and espe- 
oally that the imperfections resulting from the antiquation (if we may vcntnre to 
(soin such a word) of its earlier portions should be noticed. That we may not be 
thonght to manifest a carping or ungenerous spirit in following this course, we 
would say in limine that, with scarcely an exception, every part faithfully repre- 
sented the ripest knowledge of the period at which it was issued, besides adding 
considerably to the amount of that knowledge. But we must look at the work as 
it now stands ; and shall have to consider now &r, as a complete whole, it &lls 
behind the Physiological Anatomy and Phyaology of the present day. 

The Introduction, designed to place the Student of the Organization and Life of 
Man at his right starting-point, and to indicate to him the part which he may most 
surely follow, seta forth those general considerations with which most Phyaolojcical 
treatises open, as to the peculiarities of Organized structures and of the Vital actions 
they exhibit. The bygone doctrine of aVital Principle, with the "OrgMiic agent" 
of Dr. Pront, receive a passing shot ; and the position is laid down (p. Ifi) that — 

" Out of the same elements of which &« Inorganic kingdom consists, Qod hat iu«at«<l a eeriea 
of material Bubslanoes, which bj their action antl reaotion with other phynioal ageooies, exhibit, 
apparent!/ in a ipontaneons manoer, the pheaomeoa of Life, and manifest a series of peculiar 
iarv» capable of Of^wung and oontrulling the other forces of natnre." 

It wonld, perhaps, have been condudve to greater clearness, if the distinction 
between Matter and Force, Snbstance and Agent, had been more consistently 
preserved. The progress of thought on this subject, during the last few veara, has 
marked ont this distinction with great clearness in all that relates to the inorganic 
TTorld. The old doctrine of the "imponderables" has now given place in the 
minds of all but such as are still entangled in the web of musty traditions, to the 
doctrine of " forces." And these "forces" are not hypothetical mtities, but are 
cognizable hy every man's personal experience. For, when we determinately put 
forth a certain amount of nervo-muscular power in communicating or resisting 
Motion, we are conscious of the exertion ; and as the force thus developed mayb« 
directly or indirectly metamorphosed into Heat or any other form of physical 
agency, the relation of each of the Physical Forces to our own sense of effort ia 
definitely established. Now just as the pen which we are at present holding is 

Erfectly passive in itself, and moves only as it is directed by our hand, so is all 
organic matter inert save when put into activity by one or other of these 
powers. And that this is equally true of Organized bodies, — that they have in 
thenuelves do force or spring of action, but derive all their energy ^om forces 
external to themselves, — is now coming to be generally received as a fnndamental 
Unth of Phynological science ; and we believe a clear expontion of it to be the 
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sarcst ba^s of Fhysiolo^c&l teaching. It needs bnt very little alteration in tbe 
quot.ition wo have just cited and in similar passages elsewhere, to render them 
conformable to what we hold to be our present more advanced position ; and we 
trust that in a future edition we shall not meet with the obscurity which is engen- 
dered by ranking " material substances " with " other physical agencies." 

Further on (p. 25) we are told that "the prominent characteristic of animals is 
the enjoyment of Volition or WiB;" and that as "we are conscious that by a 
certain effort of the mind, we can excite oar muscles to action," so " when we 
see precisely similar acta performed by the lower creatures, with all the marks 
of a purpose, it is fair to infer that the same process takei) place in them aa ia 
ouiselves." Now on this passage we have to remark that it is extremely likely 
to mislead the student, and to put him altogether on a wron^ track. We quite 
agree with our authors that the " preoiaely-similar acts " are to be attributed to the 
same springs of action in the lower animals as in ourselves; but the question is— 
what are these precisely-similar acts? — and on this point there has been avast 
amount of crude and hasty generalization. Thus the llydra has been described as 
voluntarily waving about its arms in search of prey, as pnrpoaively bringing one 
tentacle after another to the assistance of whichever has been fortunate enough 
to entrap a worm or a water-flea, and then as combining the energy of all in drag- 
ging the luckless victim to its voracious mouth. More than this, it has beoa 
complimented upon its moderation, because when its stomach ia once filled, it does 
not, like too many human gluttons, endeavour to gorge further, but allows its 
contracted tentacles to be touched by all sorts of living dainties without making 
the slightest effort to entrap them. Now the feet is, as every Microaoopist knows, 
that the body and arms of the Hydra, carefully aa their substance has been scruti- 
nized, afford not the slightest indication of nervous texture, but in the simplicity 
and homogeneity of their substance present a much closer resemblance to the lower 
forms of vegetable orpinization. Again, the body of the Hydra is esaentialij^ a 
stomach ; and its so-called " arms" are like an msophi^s slit down into strips. 
The contractile tissue of which they are composed, therefore, if likened to any 
part of the human organism, can only be legitimately compared to the non-striated 
fibre which fonns the mnscular wall of the stomach and fesophagus ; and its move- 
ments, if really to be as.<<imilatcd to anything which takes place in Man, should be 
likened to the peristaltic contractions of that wall, which, If we could watch them, 
would probably be found to be no less purpoaive in their relation to the acts of 
ingestion and digestion tlian are the actions of the Hydra. Looking, then, on the 
one hand, to the general homo gen eousn ess of structure and to the absence of any 
perceptible nervous system in the Hydra, and on the other to the fact that the 
operations of these parts of our own organism with which its body may be most 
legitimately compared, are performed not only without any exertion of the will, 
but also without consciousness, it seems to us a pure assumption to endow tbia 
ernature with attributes that are the peculiar distinction of Man and the animals 
that most nearly approach him in organization, merely on account of a superficial 
reaemhiance which altogether disappears when closely scmtinized. We believe 
that a careftil studv of the structure and actions of Animals, following the ascend- 
ing series, and taking the purely automatic movements of Plants aa our bads, 
vould show that in the lower forms of animal life the greater part^ if 
not the whole, of the motor activity is of the same kind as that of Plants; — the 
contractions which give rise to it being either dependent (as in the case of ciliary 
movements or of other rhythmical phenomena) upon the snccession of vital 
changes taking place in the tissues themselves, or being the result of externa! 
Btimiilntion directly applied to the motile parts. So soon as we can clearly discern 
the existence of a nervous system, we can recognise motions dependmg upon 
Stimulation conveyed through it ; but these motions have all the characters of 
•'reflei" or " exoito- motor" actions, and cannot be regarded as certainly indica- 
tive even of Conscionanesa, maoh less of Will. It is only when organs of special 
sense begin to make their appearance, and the moTements of the animal^be^ to 
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manifest the inflneace of their guidance, that we can predicate with any certainty 
the presence of the former of these endowments; and this by no meauajnstlfiea 
OS in assuming that it is accompanied by the latter. For of the actions which are 
ided by flenaation, even in oureelves, it is quite certain that many are not directed 
^ volition, but belong to that part of the " instinctive " series which has been 
deagnated " sensori-raotor ;" and a careful comparison of the actions of Insects 
and other Ailiculated animals with our own would seem to show that with very 
little exception those wliich are not simply-reflex belong to this category.' And 
even when we study the lives and habits of Vertebrated animals, and compare the 
manifestations of Mind in them with those not of the adult but of the young of 
Man, we find reason to believe that even where Intelligence and Emotion are 
nnnustakably manifested, there is not always distinct evidence of Volition ; that 
the highest condition of the brute does not approximate in this particular to that 
wbich IS pre-eminently characteristic of Man ; and that in the power of directing 
and controlling his oii-n current of thought and action by a power within himself, 
which can (wh<^n adequately developed) overmaster the promptings of appetite, the 
impulses of passion, or even the suggestions of intelligence, he stands alone. tmong 
all terrestial beings. That power, and that alone, in oar apprehension is Volition; 
and to Bpoak of it as appertaining to the Animal kingdom generally, shows an 
indcfiniteueaa in the use of terms, or a want of clearness in the writer's ideas, either 
of which can scarcely exert any but a misleading influence. Our remarks apply to 
other passages than the one we have citei3. Thus a tittle further on fp. 26) we find 
it staled " tnut a power of perception and a power of volition togetlier constitute 
our simplest idea of Mind." Where, we would ask, is cither perceplion or voli- 
tion in the state of Dreaming ; or in Uiose states of natural or artihcial Ab.strao- 
tion or Reverie, which ai-e allied to it in the entire suspenwon of volitional control 
over the current of thought, and of the perceptive recognition of what is taking 
place in the outer world ? Yet surely our authors would not affirm that the 
■accession of ideas and feelings characteristic of these states is anything but mental. 
We now pass from the Introduction to the First Chapter, which is concerned 
with the proximate constituents of Animal bodies. Under this head we have a 
concise view of the Chemical composition of the tissues, which, though correct 
enough at the time it was written, would now require considerable modification. 
It would lead us into loo wide a diacusaon were we to enter upon this part of the 
subject, which is, moreover, in such a transition state that no position can be 
assumed to be of more than temporary value ; but we would cite, as illustrations 
of the changes which fourteen years have made, (1) the general abandonment 
of the notion that the Jibnne of the blood foiTus the basis of the muscles ; 
and the converse idea entertained by many physioloeists and pathologists 
(to which, however, we are not ourselves yet converted) that this substance 
is in a state of retrogressive not of progres^ve metamorphosis : and (2) the general 
agreement in the b^ef that g^atitie is not an organizable substance, and is there- 
fore useless as histogenetic food, the tissues wliich yield it on boiling being gene- 
rated only at the expense of the albuminous pnnciplea. As this chapter was 
written soon after the promulgation of the Cell-theory, when the doctrine of 
Schwann held undisputed sway, the development of all the animal tissurs from 
cells is taught as a fundamental ^ct. As I'egards the simple fibrous or connective 
tissues, however, this doctrine was very early called in question ; and it may now 
be considered as a well-established fact, that cell-development is not a necessary 
phase in their production. The tendency of recent inquiry has undoubtedly been 
to extend this view to other structures ; and it may be pretty certunly stated that 
the cell is only one out of several elementary forms of organization, into which on 
Oi^nizahlo blastema may evolve itself. 

Commencing with the Locomotive function, our anthers first discuss the minute 
movements occurring in the interior of the body ; and is interesting to remark how 
true an appreciation they had formed of the nature of ciliary movement, and of 
the ciiaracterof the spermatozoa, at a time when the general opinion on both these 
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points was &r from correct. Fbyuolo^sts bad been so long id the babit of 
regarding all animal motion as muscular, tnat few of them could conceive of ciliaiT' 
action in any other li^ht ; and the doctrine was gravely promulgated by bigh 
authorities, that each cilinm had a set of muscles inserted into ita base, by the con- 
traction of which ita motions were effected. To say nothing, however, of the fact 
that the dlia are usually themselves &r more minute than tfac ultimate elements of 
the finest muscular fibrilla, tbeir essential connexion with epithelial cells, and the 
continuance of their movements when the muscles have lost their contractility after 
death or have been temporarily paralysed by the suspeusion of their supply of 
blood, are justly regarded by our authors as proo& of their independent motila 
power. And further research has fully borne out this view, by showing on the 
one hand that ciliary action is a very common phenomenon among the lower 
plants, in which muscles could not be supposed to exist ; and on the other, that 
each cilium is in reality a part of the cell to which it is attached, and shares its 
vital endowments. It is one of the most interesting results of recent physiological 
inquiry, that even the common Volvox fflobator, so long known nnder the name of 
the " globe-animalcule," is unquestionably to be ranked among vegetables, and 
that the cilia to which its active movements are dae are filamentona prolongations 
of its ceUs, as they <?an be shown to be also in many other organisms of analogous 
simplicity. And a like extension of our knowledge in regard to the spermatozoa, 
has fully justJtied the analogy of their movements to those of cilia which wax pro- 
ponnded oy our authors, at a time when Ebrenberg and other high authorities 
maintiuned that tiiey were independent animalcules, Valentin even profesung to 
discover in them a mouth, anus, and digestive cavity. For it is now known that 
bodies of this kind arc found not only in the semin^ fluid of all animals, bat also 
in special organs belonging to the greater number of Cryptogamic plants; that 
each is developed within a cell of the testis or antberidium, by the Dursting of 
which it is set free when mature ; and that the spermatozoa of Animals and the 
antherozoids of Cryptogamia must be regarded, therefore, not as a parasites, but 
as products of their respectivo oi^anisms, specially endowed, like cilia, with motor 
power, whereby they may be brought into contact with the germ-cells, and may 
thus be enabled to perform their peculiar part in the generative act. 

The organs of locomotion are next conwdered, under the two heads of pageive 
iuiAaetwe; the foimer category including the fibrous tissues with the osseous 
and cartil.iginous skeleton ; the latter comprehending the muscular and nervous 
tissues. The moat noticeable part of oar authors' description of the fibrous tex- 
tures, is their account of the Areolar tissue (previously known as " cellular" or 
" connective" tissue), and their demonstration tnat it had not, as formerly supposed, 
an elementary structure peculiar to. itself, but that it is a combinatiotl of two 
elements which elsewhere exist sepai'ately, namely, the white and the yellow 
fibrous tissues. It was by them, we believe, that the simple expedient was fii-st 
devised of discriminating the two tissues by the addition of a drop of dilute acetic 
acid, wiiich swells-up the white fibres and renders them transparent, wUlc it pro- 
duces no cliange in the yellow ; so that the minutest threads of the latter, which 
were previously obscured by the predominance of the other element, now become 
plainly visible. By them, too, the true office and distribution of this tissue were 
first dearly pointed out. Vague and sweeping statements of its universal preva- 
lence tbronghout the or^nism were current in Anatomical and Physiological trea- 
tises. It had been said to enter into the composition of bones and cartilages, as 
well as of muscles, nerves, and glands ; and some had even affirmed that if every 
other tissue could be abstracted from the human body, each part and organ would 
still be represented by a sort of framework of " cellular" tissue. It was shown by 
Messrs. Todd and Bowman, however, that the interposition of areolar tissue 
anu>ngBt the component parts of the organism is for the connexion of those parts 
with each other; m such a manner as to allow a greater or less freedom of motion 
between tfaem, and also to fix in thdr proper places the bloodvessels by which 
•hose parts are suppliedL " So true and oomprehenraTjs," as they jnsUy remark, 
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** U this association of tlie areolar tlasne with the vascular, that it would be diffi- 
oalt to point out a single inataooe in which one office of the former is not to enve- 
lope ana protect the latter." Hence it is the muscles that we find to be the most 
uniformly penetrated by areolar tissue ; whilst in such parenchymatous organs as 
glands, the (|aantlty of this tissue that is present appears to be very closely related 
to the mobility which in required to exist among their component parta. This is 
well illustrated by the following contrast : — 

** The tiwria well soreened irota Iqjory by Its position^ it is liable tone obana;eof balk: It 
oonsints throQghoat of a oontiDnons and close network of capiUarie*, the interstioee of whieh 
are filled by the nndeatetl secretion- particles. The lobules remilUag from the distribudoD of 
the t^smIs and dncU blend t'other at Dumeroud points, and have no motion on one another. 
Here Ibo areolar tissue is in rery small quantity, and is limited to the ramifioadona of the 
Teadbla and daeu. The mamma, on the other band, ia, by its situation, particularly obnox- 
ioos to external iqjory. It is broken up into nomerous subdivisions, which move with the 
nttiKHt freedom on one another: and it is moreover liable to temporary augmentations of 
bnlic In this important gland, there is not only a common inveatnwnt of peculiar density, 
bat an extraordinary abnndanoe of areolar tiasue disseminated through its interior." — (p. 78.) 

Thus, as they justly remark, this tissue is to be regarded as rather taking a 
subordinate or ministering share in the ccHistitution of the fr^me, than as being of 
pnmanr importance in itself. Moreover, it is by no means uniform in its composi- 
tioQ ; for where great elasticity is reqnired, the yellow element preponderates ; 
Thilo the white fibraus element abounds in parts demanding tenacity and power 
of resistance. And this difference, as our authors have elsewhere shown (p. 406), 
is strongly marked in the substance of the true skin ; yellow fibres, disposed in 
sn open network, being very abundant in those portions where great extensibility 
and elasticity are required, as in the skin of the axilla ; whilst tlie inelastic white 
element, woven very closely together, is the material chiefly employed where 
Bimple resistance is required, as in the skin of the sole of the foot. They truly point 
oat ihaX there is no definite boundary between the true skin and the subcutaneous 
areolar tissae ; the fibrouanatrix of the former being (as is well seen in vertical 
aectii-Ds) perfectly continuous with the latter ; and the difference essentially con- 
sstinr in the condensation of the texture of the skin, and in the peculiar 
diatrikution of its bloodvessels, nerves, and lymphatics, whilst in the subcutaneous 
tissue there are targe areolte which are commonly filled up by clusters of fiitrOells. 
The friqoenoy of tne association between the areolar and the adipose tissues leads 
our authors to describe the latter, like the former, among the " passive organs of 
looomo'ion ;" we certainly should not have expected to find the description 
(tf fat mder that head, the notions of &t and locomotive activity being commonly 
oonstdeied rather antagonistic ; but we must admit that in the general scheme 
adopted by Messrs. Todd and Bowman, it would have bet^n difficult to find a more 
appropriite place. 

We nted not dwell up(m the chapter in which Cartilage and Fibro-Caitilage 
are descnbed, since, although obviously the result of careful investigation, it is not 
distinguiihed by any particular originality, and would not require any important 
addition or modification to make it fully conformable, to the present state 
of knowMge. 

Arrivinz now at Bone, we have much to remark upon. In the first place, it is 
highly cr^itable to our ao^ors, that their account of tbe minute atrncture of bone 
shoold ha-e been so excellent and complete that little could now be added to it 
witli advaitage. At a time when the dark spots with radiating threads seen in a 
thin sectio) were commonly regarded as solid " corpuscles" peculiarly charged 
with calcaeons salts, they boldly avowed their conviction that these spots instead 
of being silid were vacuities excavated in the solid osseous substance, and that 
tbe radiatiig threads were delicate tubes ; and we owe to them the su^^stion of 
tbe names itctmoe and eanalicuii, by which these cavities and their prolongations 
have ever ince been oommonly known. The compaction of the shatt of a long bone, 
Bsmadei]p)falHtiidle of Havernao "rods," each having it« own system of ooncontrio 
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lamellie arranged about the Haversian canal, was morecle&rlr stated by them thmi 
it had been by any other histologist ; and they would eeem, from one of 
their figures, to have narrowly missed the subsequent discovery of Messrs. Tomes 
and De Morgan, that the portions of osseous tissue which in the adult bone fill 
up the interspaces between the Haversian rods, are really nothing else than resi- 
dual fragments of antecedent Haversian rods which have for the most part under- 
gone absorption to make room for new rods in course of development. The 
relations of the different parts of the vascular apparatus of bone, and the esseo. 
tial non-vascularity of the osseous tissue — which everywhere lies outside of the 
involutions of vascular membrane derived from the external Btirface, — are very 
clearly stated by our authors. The principal error that would now require cor- 
rection is in the account of the animal basis of bone, which is said to consist of 
cartilage. Tills, no doubt, has long been, and still is in the minds of many, tho oftho- 
dox doctrine ; but we hold it to be quite unfounded. The superficial resemblance to 
a piece of cartilage, which the decalcified bone en masae presents, entirely disap- 
pears when its minute structure is examined ; for we find in it neither cartilage- 
ceils nor chondrinous intercellular substance, but on the other hand a laminated 
matting of indistinctly-fibrous texture that yields gelatine on boiling, and beara 
more resemblance ty the white fibrous tissue than to anything else. This &ot, 
first pointed out (we believe) b^ Professor Sharpey, is of fundamental importance 
in the histology of bone ; and it is difficult to aooouut for its having been so long 
overlooked. It may be readily demonstrated by decaldfying a piece of bone i| 
dilute muriatic acid, then macerating the animal residue for some time in water, 
so as to remove the acid (which otherwise leaves the fibres swoUen-up and indis- 
tinct), and then tearing it into the thinnest possible shreds, a microscopic exanio- 
atiou of which shows imperfectly difierentiated fibres crossing one anotiier 
diagonally, often having in their interspaces minute pores, which seem to be twns- 
verse sections of the can&licnli, and now and then showing a wide opening Ttliich 
was occupied by one of the osseous lacuna). We have known the opinion of one 
of the fii'st histologiste of the day asked upon such a sbred ; and he prononnied it 
unhesitatingly (being ignorant of its source) to be white fibrous tissue. lliB &ot 
is still by no means generally recognised ; we hope that the attention we have 
drawn to it may help it to become so. 

In their account of the development of Bone, our authors seem to havt been 
much influenced by the erroneous idea to which we have just referred, as to the 
cartilaginous nature of the animal basis. They limit thrar description to tie cases 
in which bone replaces an antecedent cartilaginous matrix, and do not a<^ert to 
the equally large number of instances in which the greater part of the i3sifying 
process tnkes place in the substance of a fibrous membrane ; the former teing the 
method usually followed in the first formation of the long bones, the latter in 
that of the flsiL; the former, again, being the mode of longitudinal incre^e of the 
lone; bones, but the latter being the mode of their increase in diameter. Onr 
authors were tho first to give a minute account of the appearances s^n at imd 
near the ossifying surface of a temporary cartilage ; and their descriptioi of thoee 
appearances is quite correct, though their intei-pretation may require molifioation. 
Thus thay say that in the vidnity of the point of ossification " the caHlsge-c^B 
are seen to be gradually arranging themselves in linear senes, which mn town, as it 
were, towards the ossitying surface." The appearance of these linear siries mast 
be familiar to ever)' one who has ever examined a vertical section of ai ossifying 
cai'tilagc ; hut we think that there can be little doubt that instead d* the cells 
"arranging themselves" in this manner, their linear aaccesaion is du< simply to 
the mode of their development. For near the plane of oswfioation, where tho 
supply of blood is unusually great, they would seem to undergo the process of 
duplicative subdivision with great rapidity ; and if this subdivisionxl ah'ays takes 
plaue in the same direction (as in the growth of a Conferva) instead ofaltemately 
across nnd longitudinally (as cartilage-cells usually multiply elsewhen), a siiwle 
file of cells will ne produced. The absence of interoeUuJar substance btween w» 
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oomponent cells of sn^ row in an additional evidence to our minda that the Bcries 
has been produced by a process of multiplication, and not by any new airange- 
ntent of cells previonsly existing. 

Oar aathora state qnite correctly that the ossifying process commences in the 
iaterceltnlar substance of the cartilage, so as to form a series of minate cancelH 
CDctoaing the extremities of the vertical piles of cartilage-cells ; and that this first- 
fonned bone is homogeneous and destitute of lacunee or canalicali. They also 
state tbat even in the complete bone, the Haversian rods may often be Been to be 
separated by thin tamins of this primary osseous network. Bat they adopt s 
view of the growth of bone which we must unhesitatingly reject as erroneons. 
They bdieve that the primitive cancetii become Haversian canals ; and that con- 
oeatric depont's of bone take place around theee canalsyVotw within outward ; so 
that each previoasly-fbrmed cylinder is distended by the new one, and must adapt 
itself by interstitial growth to its increase of diameter, the primitive intercellular 
oneous network being itself distended in like manner by the expansion of its con- 
tained Haversian systems. This interstitial growth of bone is a pure hypothesis. 
There is no evidence what«ver, that a lamina of bone once formed undergoes any 
Bubsequent change until it is removed by absorption. And we believe it to be 
capidjle of rigorons demonstration that the growth of bone is effected by additions 
to the parts already formed, this addition frequently involving also removal and 
aobstitntion. Oar authors seem to have overlooked the fact, that if a series of 
sections be made throngh the newly forming bone, at different distances from the 
plane of oadfication, the minute cancelli which are seen in the latter situation give 
place to areolae of much larger fflze, which areolee are pretty obviously formed by 
the breaking-down of several cancelli into one another, the intervening osseous 
partitions having disappeared. That a process of this kind takes place in the 
formation of what is to become the meduHary cavity, ia not doubted by anjf one ; 
its st^cs are exactly described by our authors ; and what is true of it, is true 
lUso, we fed confident, of each Haversian system, the medullary cavity being 
nothing else than an enlarged Haversian canal. It is on the walls of these large 
areolae, not on those of the original minute cancelli, that the first deponU of true 
osseous lamellte take place ; and these deposits are formed j'hwn vnthin outviardt, 
the large irregular spaces at first occupied by the bloodvessels and formative 
blastema being gradually contracted by these concentric formations, until, the 
Haversian system being complete, there is only space enough in the centre of it 
for the vessel which occupies the canal. Thus it comes to pass that in the young 
bone the proportion of orgtmio to mineral matter is much greater than in the old ; 
for while there is every reason to "believe that the osseous substance itself is pretty 
oniform in its constitution, the areolation in the young bone is so mnofa more 
open, tbat there is spaoe in it for a much larger quantity of animal tissue. The 
progressive contraction of the Haversian svstems by endogenous deport is well 
seen in the antler of tbe deer ; for in these the Haversian canals themselves are at 
last blocked up; and it is to this cause, not to the interruption to the (nrculation 
at its base, that the necrosis of this bone and its exuviation as a dead part 
are due. 

It is afiirmed by Messrs. Todd and Bowmui that the formation of the true 
oeseous texture which lines the prinutive areolte, is due to the calcification of 
cartilage-cells which arrange themselves on the inner surfiice of the cancelli, their 
nuclei remaining in a granular condition, and thus keeping spaces unconsolidated, 
which become the lacunte. This view has been adopted by man^ other histo- 
logi8t«, and there is much to be said in its lavonr. But even granting that bone 
may be generated by the oalcifioation of the cells lying in the blastema that occu- 
pies the areol«, we cannot see the evidence that these are cartili^e-cells ; to us 
they appear much more like a new production. And we think, with Professor 
Sharpey, that it is much more probable that the concentric lamellie which consti- 
tute each Haversian system, are formed in the same manner as those which are 
generated on the^nr&ce of the bone, their intimate stmctnre being precisely the 
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eame. That in both utuations new "cartilage-cella" are id continnal course of 
production, seems to ub to be a gratuitous assumption ; since they have neither 
the distinctive attributes of cartilage-cells, nor is tneir original descent from these 
capable of demonstration. The exclusiveness of their idea of the intra-cartilogi- 
nous development of bone, causes them to overlook the share which the peri- 
osteum has in its superficial increase. Tbey affirm " that bone does not grow 
upon its exterior because ithe periosteum ia there ; and that the only part this 
membrane takes in the deposit of new bone is by the vascular network mingled 
with its fibrous tissue, and which does not differ from that on other portions of 
the osseous subetanoe." In 8trij)ping off the periosteum from a bone, it not unfre- 
quently happens that minute epioules of b<me are detached and remain adherent 
to the periosteum ; whilst on tne other hand there is always a detachment of a 
portion of the fibrous substance of the periosteum, which is left on the sui&ce of 
the bone. By the examination as well of the former as of the latter, we find our- 
selves forced to the conclusion that there is an absolute continuity of fibrous tissue 
between the periosteum and the subjacent sur&ce of bone ; and that the calcified 
baus of the latter is therefore homologous with the former. In a bone which is 
undergoing increase in its diameter, we find a considerable amount of organizable 
blastema between the periosteum and the surface of the bone ; and in this we 
meet with cells very similar in appearance to those which lie in the blastema that 
occupies the cavities of the young Haver^an systems. We are ourselves inclined 
to believe that either these celts or their nuclei arc concerned in the formation of 
the lacuQfe and canalicuU ; but the osseous tissue through whioh these are distri- 
buted, seems to us, from the evidence afforded by its decalcified basis, to be 
undoubtedly formed by the consolidation of a fibrous tissue of gelatinous oompo- 
sition. — We by no means deny that true bone may be generated in various mooes. 
Some of the appearances described by Messrs. Tomes and De Morgan* must be 
allowed to present strong evidence that it sometimes has \ta origin m the consoli- 
dation of cells ; and indications of the some nature are afforded by abnormal 
osseous growths. But we think that the uniformly fibrous texture of the decald- 
fied matrix of ordinary bone is the best evidence of the mode of its production ; 
and that no theory of Osteogeny can be accepted which is inconastent with tliia 
fundamental &ct. 

The objection which we have already taken to our authors' account of the 
expanfflon of the individual Ilaveruaa systems, applies also to their acooant vi 
the growth of an entire bone. Tbey describe this aa not only taking place by 
addition to its surface and extremities, but also by interstitial addition, so that 
the shkft of a long l>one swells as a whole, — a notion for which there does not 
apptear to us to be the least foundation. The experiments of Duhamel which are 
cited in support of it, are fully explained on the universally admitted prindple 
that a growmg bone receives continual accretions on ita surface, wliilst its centrid 
cavity is enlarged by a continuance of that absorbent process to which it owed its 
origin. That even when a bone has attmned its full dimenmons, there ia a con- 
tinual change in its materials, would appear from the large nnml>er of facts collected 
by Messrs. Toines and De Morgan in relation to the replacement of old Haversian 
systems by new ones; but this process of interstitial substitution, which does not 
lUQect any part save that which is itself undergoing it, has no relation to the 
general dilatation advocated by our authors. Its continuance shows that bones 
are not exempted from that general law of limited duration, which seems to apply 
alike to the softest and most transient, and to the hardest and most durable partj! 
of the organism ; and it also serves to keep the nutrient processes in such activity, 
that they may be in readiness for any extraordinary exerUon occawoned by tlie 
demand for reparation. 

The Chapter on the Synovial Membranes, Serous Membranes, YarieUes of 
Joints, and Mechanism of the Skeleton, contuns little that ealla for q>eoial notice. 
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"We may remark, however, that the folds of the eyDorial membrane projecting 
into the articular cavities, eepecially of the knee-joint, are spoken of by onr authors 
u having been erroneously imagined by Clopton Havers and other anatomiBta to 
po^rm a elandalar office and to secrete the synovia, 'fba extraordinary vaacn- 
lirity of these folds and the pecnHar character of their epithelium, to which 
attention has been directed by Hr. Rainey, since the opinion jost cited was 
penned, are admitted by our authors in a later part of their treatise (vol. ii. 
p. 462) to justify Havers's specnlation. 

We now oome to the active organs of Locomotion, and first take np Mnsonlar 
Fibre, whose structure and actions Mr. Bowman had most ably elucidated pre- 
viously to the appearance of the ' Physiolr^cal Anatomy.' In fiict the portion of 
the chapter which relates to this snlnect ia essentially a reproduction of Mr. 
Bowman's admirable paper in the 'Philosophical Tnmsactions.' Befote the 
appearance of that j>aper, little wa« certainh' known of the comporition either of 
Btnated or of non-stnated muscular fibre. It had been perceived that the striated 
fibre might be sometimes decomposed into fibriltn ; but it had been asserted 
by some that these fibrillee are so aggregated as to form a hollow, not a solid 
cylinder ; the question whether the alternating light and dark stri» are due to 
some superficial impression, or whether they extend through upon the whole 
substance of the fibre, had not been positively decided; and the distinctness 
of the sarcolemma from that which it invests had not been clearly made out. 
"We believe it to have been by Mr, Bowman that the sarcolemma was first 
plunly discriminated Irom its contents; that these contents consist of minnte 
partidee or "sarcous elements" which adhere to one another both longitudinally 
and transversely ; that when the longitudinal adhesion is the stronger, the sub- 
stance of the fibre can be separated into fibrillte, in which the sarcous elements 
arc JMned end to end, and of which every one presents an alternation of light 
and dark spaces, corresponding with the strita of the entire fibre, whilst, if 
the lateral adhesion be the stronger, the fibre may be cloven transversely 
into disks, in which the sarcous elements are arranged side by side like corks 
within a hoop. By later observers it has been rendered probable that these 
" sarcous elements" are minute cells, and that the alternation of light and dark 
spaces is really the alternation of cell-walls and cell -contents, each light spaoe 
being subdivided by a fine line which seems to mark the separation between tha- 
walls of two contiguous cells. But nothing else can be said to have been added 
to our knowledge of the structure of striated fibre since the date of Mr. Bowmatt's 
Memoir. In regard to non-striated fibre, however, the case is different, Mr. 
Bowman described them as fiattened bands, generally of a pale colour, bulged at 
frequent intervals hy elongated corpuscles, ^milar to those of striped muscle, sud^ 
capable of being brought mto view like them by immersion in a weak acid. He- 
expressed himself doubtfully as to the existence of a sarcolemma, but thought that' 
the mottled granular aspect which these fibres present might be due to an approach 
towards the structure of striated ilbre, the granules representing the sarcous 
elements. It seems, indeed, as if he considered the non-striated fibre to have aa 
organic arrangement essentially the same as that of the striated, bnl to be in s 
less advanced grade of development. The more recent retearohes of K5lliker, 
however, have completely altered our idea of the nature of the non-striated mus- 
cle ; for he has shown it to consist of cells, usually so mnch elongated as to present 
a fusiform shape, several of which adhere together side by side to form a ungte 
fibre of the kind described by Mr. Bowman'. Various modiScations of this tissue 
have been discovered by hmi Jn [larts which were known to possess muscular 
oontractility, although no muscular structure had been previously detected in them ; 
the cells in many instances being bnt little elongated, and being then recognised 
chiefly by the long stafi-ehaped nucleus which they always possess. Althongb 
Professor KOlliker's statements upon this point hare been ciuled in question by 
several histologists both British and Continental, they have been confirmed by so 
many others that their genera] correctness nuty now be conndered as establimed 
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beyond dispate. One of the most recent and most trnatworthy testimonies to 
this effect has been recently given by Mr, Joseph Lister to the Royal Society of 
Kflinburffh. The portion of our authont' work, therefore, which ■'elates to noD- 
Btriated fibre, although iftnformable at the time it was written to the most advanced 
knowledge on the subject, now requires considerable modification. 

We must not leave the subject of Muscle, without mention of the &ct that it is 
to Mr. Bowman's researches tliat we are indebted for onr knowledge of the mode 
in which the fibres shorten in contracting. Previously to these, the assertion of 
MM. Prcvost and Dumas had gained currency, that the straight fibres become 
ug-eag ; and however improbable it may now seem to iis that they should exert 
any power of traction in this condition, yet the fact that such an arrangement 
onqnestionably presents itself in some of the fibres ot a contracted muscle, seemed 
to Justify the conclusion. It was clearly demonstrated, howevei', by Mr. Bowman, 
that in tiie state of contraction the individual fibres, like the entire muscle, shorten, 
and at the same time increase in diameter, their transverse striie becoming approx- 
imated to eaoh other ; be also confirmed by observation an idea whioh had been 
considered probable on other grounds, namely, that In the ordinary oontraction of 
a muscle, only a pait of its fibres are in active operation at any one time, and that 
these speedily relax aj;ain, the contracted state being taken-on by others which 
vera previously relaxed ; uid he satiafimtorily accounted for tbo zig-zag arrange- 
ment, by showing that it is presented by fibres whose extremttieij are approxi- 
mated by the contraction of ot/ter fibres, whilst they are themselves in a state of 
relaxation. Ho also demonstrated that not even the whole of even one fibre need 
be in contraction at once ; the approximation of the striee and the bulging of the 
fibre usually beginning at isolated points, and gradually increasing in number uid 
extent until they cngaj^e its whole length ; sometimes first oscillatmg iu a sort of 
peristaltic manner, as if waves of contraction were passing from end to end, oflea 
mterfenng with one another, the larger overcoming the smaller. And he adduced, 
in contirmalion of his account of the nature of the contractile action, the condition 
of the fibi-es in muscles which had nndcrgono partial rupture in the tetanio spasm ; 
the elementary fibres being here fonud to present numerous bulges of a fusiform 
shape, in vrbicb the transverse stripes are closely approximated ; and these swellings 
being separated from each other by inter\'als of various lengths, hi which the fibres 
have either entirely given way, or are more or less stretched and disorganizi'd. 

The chapters relating to the Nervous System are among the most valuable in 
the whole work. Though cont^ning no brilliant discover^', they bear evidence 
both of a large amount of original research, and of clear and pliilosophical thought ; 
wid it is curious to observe to bow great an extent sul>se(juent inquiry has con- 
firmed the opinions which were expressed by our authors with a caution and free- 
dom from d<^matism which contrast most favourably with the rashness and assump- 
tion of more than one contemporary writer. Thus they were among the first, if 
not the very first, to trace out that connexion of the axis-cyiiuders of the nerve- 
tubes with the ganglionic vesicles, which has since been tbund to be a very ire- 
quent if not the constimt mode in whioh the nerve-tubes terminate in the central 
organs ; and they also suggested that some of the ramifying prolongations into 
wmoh tiie caudate processes are ocoasioaally seen to extend, serve to connect dil^ 
ferent vesicles with each otlier — an idea which, though scarcely yet demonstrated, 
has received mucli additional conSrmation. So, again, they unhesitatingly adopted 
the view that the vetucular matter is the source of nervoos power, and that the 
function of the nerve-trunks is wmply tliat of conductors; and although this is 
now so familiar to all physiologists that the student is led to receive it as among 
the unquestioned verities of the science ; yet we must bear in mind that the time 
IS not very long past in wliich this doctrine was considered purely speculative, the 
Botlcn of Gall that the grey matter merely serves for the generation of the white 
having been current in mmiy schools even wkhin the last twenty years. We 
cannot dearly say who first suggested the doctrine now universally received ; but 
we believe that the first distinct expres^on of it is to be fonnd in Mr. Solly's 
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treatise on the brain, whilst s more fomul and argamentative enunoiation, (whiab 
is quoted by Messrs. Todd and Bovntan) was put forth by Mr. Grainger in his 
work on the Spinal Cord wbioh followed at no distant date. 

Bat the greatest proof of our authors' sagacity; is exhibited in their general 
theory of the operations of the nervous centres. Although the minute anatomy 
of the Hpinal cord had at that time been but very imperfectly investigated, yet 
diey bad been led to the conolndon, «noe so abundantly confirmed by microscopic 
research, that the spinal nerves terminate in part at least in the grey matter of 
their own segment, as afflrrocd by Mr. Grainger ; bnt they had been also led to 
doubt the correctness of the doctnne, which had not up to that time been formally 
called in question, that a part of the roots of the spinal nerves are also in direct 
eontinnitv, through the white strands of the cord, with the encephalon. Hence 
^ey neither adopt the older hypothesis that all musonlar movements called forth 
through the oerebro-spinal nervous system have their origin in the brain ; the 
grey matter of the ^inal cord merely serving to enable the ner\'e8 of sensation 
which are on their course through it to excite to activity nerves of motion which 
are in their vicinity. Nor do they adopt Dr. Marshall Hall's doctrifie of two 
distinct OTStems of nerves, the excito-motor and the sensori-volitional, one &r the 
Dinply-renex actions in which consciousness is not involved, the other for those 
irhich are tho result of volitional determinations prompted by sensations; for to 
this complete arrangement it had been shown by Dr. Carpunter that a third 
system must be added, for the execution of those instjnetive and emotional 
Botions, which are excited through sensations and are therefore not reflex, but are 
independent of and even antagonietie to the will, and are therefore not volitional. 
But they propound the hypothesis (without laying claim to any originality in 
dcHBg so, altbough we believe at that time no one had anticipated them) that — 

** All die spinal and encephalic nerves, of whatever function, are implanted in tho grey 
matter of the segments of the cerebro-spinal centre with which they are Beverally oonneotci, 
and do not pass beyond them. The sogments are onnnected with each other throiii^h the 
ooDtinoitv (^ Sie grey natter IVoni one to soother, snd through the medi sm of oommiasuml 
JIbree whidi psas between Aem. Through these means, motor or sensitive impulses are 
ptDpagated from segment to Ksm^t ; snd a sthnalus oooveyed to any segment from the peri- 
phcty may eidier simnltaneondy a&ot the brain and caose a sensation, or be refli^oted npoD 
the motor nerves of that segmeat, and stimalate their muscles to contiaot." (p. SS3.) 

According to this bypotheris, the immediate source of the change of condition 
of the motor nerves from the passive to the active state is always the same, 
whether the movement be what our authors designate (though we' think not very 
appropriately) a " physical nervous action," or whether it proceed from any kind of 
menUu change ; and thus it may be the result of the prompting either of a sensa- 
tion, an emotion, an idea, or a volition, a<rcording to the condition of the encephalic 
centres, and the psychical state of the individual. This doctrine is bo ably 
sustained by a great variety of arguments, that we can only account for its not 
having gained more immediate currency, on the supposition that t!ie minds ot 
such physiologists as were inclined to gi\e up the old doctrine, were for the time 
preoccnpned by the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Marshall Hall, confirmed, as it 
seemed to be, by the researches of Mr. Newport on the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Articulata. Great as has been the attention of late years given to the 
Btrnctnre and actions of the Spinal Cord, both by microscopic anatomists (among 
irtiom Mr, Loothart Clarke must be named as pre-eminent in this department of 
research), and by experimental physiologists (of whom we would name Mr, Brown 
Seqnard as in our apprehension at once the moat ingenious and the most tnist- 
worthy), we have ibnnd nothing to disturb and mnch to confirm our belief in the 
essential correctness of Messrs. Todd and Bowman's doctrine, Tlie snggestion of 
it we regard among our authors* moat important contributions to Physiol(^y ; 
and we believe that the time ts not far distant when the nnivereality of its recep- 
tion will canae its value te be everywhere appreciated. 

We do not think that in their acconnt of the Encephalon and its Ainctioos 
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Mewrs. Todd and BowDian ore aa snccesaTuI as in re^rd to the Spinal Cord ; aod 
we believe the reason to be, that thej altoj^etber ignore the aasiatance wbioh 
Comparative Anatomy affords in the deternunatioo of the actions of its several 
parta. By this clue aJone, as we conceive, oan aooeas be gwned to a knowledge 
of the true relation of the CerelH-um to the independent ganglionic centres it 
overlaps and encloses ; and thus alone oan the mutual relations of the oltactive 
ganglia, the thalami 0])tii;i, the corpora striata, the corpora quadragemina, and 
uie auditory ganglia, as collectively forming the apparatus of sensation (both 
special and general) and of the motions it directly prompts, be brought into view. 
Our authors, however, have assisted in developing these relations, by pointing out 
a very happy analogy which the corpora striata and the thalami opUoi respectively 
bear to the anterior and posterior horns of the grey matter of the spinal cord. 
They show strong ground from pathological as well as anatomical lacts for the 
belief that the thalami optici are centres of common sensation^ and the corpora 
striata centres of motor influence ; and, as they justly remark — 

" The intimate connexion of sensation sod motion, whereby sensalian beoomei s frequent 
exoitor of i&>tion — nnd voluntary motion in always, in a state of health, attended with sensa- 
tion — woDld dpriori load os to look for the respective oeDtrea of theie two great Csonltiea, not 
only in just^>ositiun, but in union at least as intunatsaatiuit which exists between tiiec<Hi>a8 
striatum ana optic thalainns, or between the anterior and the poeterior boios of the s{mial 
grey matter." (p. 851.) 

With this view of the seat of common. sensation. It surprises ns to find our 
authors, a few pages afterwards, putting.forth the hypothesis that the ^uglia on 
the posterior roots of the fillb and spinal nerves bear the same relation to the 
sense of touch, that the corpora quadrigcmina do to the visual sense. Putting 
aside the fitct that anatomical inquiry seems to lead to the inference that these 
ganglia are really parts of the sympathetiG system, and that experiment favours 
the belief that they exert some influence over the nutrition of the parts to which 
their nerves are distributed, we would ask what evidence there is that through 
the spinal cord and its nerves per se the cooscionsoess can be affected by any ex- 
ternal impression ; and whether all the evidence of experiment and pathological 
observation does not tend to show, that it is only when the spinal oord is in con- 
nexion with certain encephalio centres that oonadonsness of an impresoion — that 
is, sensation,— ^an be excited. Comparative Anatomy seems to us to furnish 
abundant ground for the belief that the optio ganglia are the centres of visual con- 
sciousness ; that is, impressions made upon the recipient extremity of the optio 
nerves, and transmitted to it« central termination in the ganglia, excite in them a 
certain change, in virtue of which we become cognizant of the impression, that is, 
we see. And there is the same kind of evidence for the belief that there exists in 
some part of that ganglionic tract which lies at the base of the brain in man, a 
centre of common sensation, through which the consciousness is informed of im- 

EressioDS made upon any part of the body to which sensory nerves are distributed, 
f such be the office of the thalami optici, as our authors seem most distinctly to 
imply wfaen they say that these organs "may be viewed as the prindpal foci of 
sensibility, without which the mind could not perceive the physioal change result- 
ing from a sensitive impression," what possible ba^ is there mr the idea that this 
attribute is distributed among the spinal ganglia? We find that when the spinal 
oord is cut off from the encephalic centres, impresMons made upon its nerves nave 
no more uower of affecting the consciousness, than have impressions made upon 
an eye whose optic nerve has been divided. Aod we can scarcely suppose tnat 
our authors mean to imply that the senso of touch has a set of centres distinct 
firom the centres of common sensation ; since we find that when treating of that 
sense, they do not consider it to be anything else than " an exalted form of com- 
mon sensation." Wo can only account for this hypothesis, in fact, by attributing 
it to that deficiency of clearness in their conception of abstract ideas and of preci- 
aou in their use of abstract terms, on which we have already had to remark, and 
• of which we could adduce other examples from the present chapter. 
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llina we find them remBrkiog (p. 80^) that " there is nothing" in the resnlts of 
leffiCHi in the spinal cord by disease or injury "to denote that the spinal cord does 
not share, in some degree, in the function of sensation and voluntary motion ; tdl 
that we are justified in infernng from them is, that the union of tlie enccplialon 
■with the spinal cord is necessary for voluntary motion and for sensation." To us, 
on the other hand, these results appear unmistakably to prove that although the 
apinal cord, when in oonnezion with the brain, is the immediate redpient of those 
impressions which, when transmitted to the encephalon, impress the consciousness 
and thus give rise to sensations, and although it is probably the seat of that exe- 
oatlve power by which the mandates of the wUl originating in the brain are brought 
to act on the muscles, yet that its relations to sensation and volition ar« ^to use 
onr authors' own language) purely phyucal ; that is to say, the changes wWh it 
undergoes merely serve to put the proper oi^nns of sensation and volition into con- 
nexion with the outer world, just as when, at the stations of the electric telegraph, 
messages in cypher are received and re-transmitted without any cognizance of 
their meaning on the part of the signalizer, this being known only to the recipient 
at its termination. Our authors go on to cite the case of the Amphioxns as mak- 
ing it probable " that voluntary motion and sensation may exist where there is a 
well-developed spinal cord the anterior extremity of which tapers to a fine point." 
Now to us this seems a complete pefiitojorincipti/ for what evidence is there that 
this animal even possesses sensation, much less voluntary motion ? It is agreed on 
all bands that its eyes are rudimentary and cannot serve as instruments for vision, 
even if they can indicate the presence of light ; yet no one would feel himself justi- 
fied in aasertinB that this case proves that an animal can see without eyes. On 
what ground, then, is it affirmed that a vertebrate animal can possess volition 
without a cerebrum, or sensation without sensory ganglia F On no other, as it 
•eema to na, thui that vague presumption that every ammal muet possess volition 
and sensation, of which we have already pointed-out the fallacy. Certainly the 
actions of the creature itself do not justify any such conclusion ; for they are of the 
aimplest possible kind, not such as to afford the least evidence of the higher psychi- 
cal endowments, and not morecertajnly indicative of sensation than manyof ^ose 
movements in ourselves which we know to be independent of it. M, then, we were 
to affirm that the Amphioxus furnishes us with a remarkable example of an ani- 
mal of the Vertebrated type so low in grade of development that its life must be 
considered as ^together a reflex one like that of an anenoe|rfialous monster, we 
should, as it seems to us, state the case more consistenily with fiicts than onr 
authors have done, and with at least as much fi-eedom from objectionable as- 
sumptions. ^ 

The Chapters on the Senses conUun a large number of additions to onr previons 
knowledge, on points of minute anatomy, derived from the original researches of 
onr authors. Ab they give no clue, either in their preface or elsewhere, to their 
separate individuality, we can only guess from internal evidence that whilst the 
preccditig chapters are the work of Dr. Todd, the anatomical portion at least of 
these is the contribntion of Mr. Bowman. The account of the structure of the 
Skin is admirable, and onl^ needs an addition on the comparative structure of the 
sen^tivo and vascular papilln, as elucidated by the subsequent researches of Wag- 
ner and others, to be quite complete. Indeed if soda instead of potass had been 
• used in the author's observations, for the purpose of rendering the papillra trans- 
parent, he could scarcely have missed seeing the peculiar mode in which the 
nerves terminate in the sensitive papillfe, and he would have aasurdd himself of 
their absence in the greater part ot those which are penetrated by bloodvessels. 
These last seem to us plainly destined for the nutrition of the epidermis. "Riey 
are develof>ed to an extraordinary extent wherever the efadennis is peculiarly 
thick, this being usually tbe part in which there is the least tactile nendbility ; 
thus wo do not Know a better example of them than is found beneath the thick 
cuticular pad of the dog's foot, where they have quite tbe aspect (when injected) 
of the fungiform papilln of the tongue ; and we find them aW greatly enlarged 
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in the interior of corOB. The peculiar v^ular mi^x of nails and booft, more- 
over, is obvioudy nothing else than a moditication of the ordinary pa|»llaiy struc- 
ture, just as these organs are modifications of the epidermis. 

Our authors were undoubtedly the first to give an accurate account of the 
diversified forms of the pajHllie of the Tongue ; and succeeding observers hare 
done scarcely anything but verify tbeir descriptions. Our luiowledge of the 
difierences between the simple, the fungiform, and the conical papiiiie, was pre- 
viously of the vaguest kind. By them first it was shown that the fungitbnn 
papillfe, in virtue of their very thin epithelium, and of their copious snpply botii 
of nerves and blood-vessels, are pre-eminently adapted to serve the purposes of 
gusLatioD ; whilst the conical or filiform papillee, through the comparative thicknen 
of tbeir protective covering, and the stifiness and brush-like arrangement of their 
filamentarT productions, are obviously intended rather to be subservient to the 
meobauioal action of mastication. In carnivorous animals, and especially in the 
feline tribe, the conical papillte become much stifier and stronger, while the fun- 
giform are relatively tax less numerous ; and it is obviously by the former that 
the rasping aotion is performed, by which the sui-face of bones is effectually 
cleansed of lUI adherent meat.' 

In describing the ol&ctive apparatus, our authors were the first to draw atten- 
tion to the peculiar limitation of the "oltactory region," as marked by a »enna 
brown tint of the epithelium, and by a great increase in its thickness, accompanied 
by a remarkable loosening of its testure, so that its particles foi-m a thick, soh, 
pulpy stratum, very different from the delicate yet very transparent film of flat- 
tened and ciliated epithelium-cells, which covers the sinuses and lower spongy 
bones; and also to the peculiar character of the olfactive ncrve-filamenta, these 
being not famished with the white substance of Schwann, but being nucleated 
and finel)^ granular in texture, and altogether resembling those "gelatinous" 
fibres, which were at that time currently regarded as peculiar to the sympathetio 

Kstem, but which are now known to occur frequently in the cerebro-spinal nerves. 
almost every part of the description of the Eye, we find matter whi^h was at 
the time of its publication quite new ; and much of it still remiuns unsupcrseded 
by the subsequent researches of others. Of this last kind is the desci-iptiau of 
the peculiar iamellated structure of the cornea, and of the intervening tubular 
spaces. Mr. Bowman's account of the minute structure of the retina was the 
mr\, in which any approach was made to a discrimination of its diven>e elements ; 
and we here find most of the essential facts which have been since more fully 
eluoidated by the admirable researches of H. Miller. The close resemblance of 
the vesicles of the grey layer to the vehicular matter of the cerebral convolutions 
waS socially pointed-out — a fact of peculiar interest when taken in connexion with 
the history of the development of the eye, from which it appeara that these two 
fltractnres are actually continuous at an early period, the eye being biidded-ofi*, as 
it were, fi-om the vesicle of the thalami optiuL The structure and attachments of 
the ciliary muscles were also very carefully examined by him ; and he adv.inced 
very strong grounds for the opinion of Portorfieht, that its contraction serves to 
advance the lens towards the front of the eyej when adaptation of its focus to 
near objects is required. The recent researches of Cramer, Donders, and Ilelm- 
holtz, however, confirmed by those of Dr. Allen Thomson, seem to have conclusively 
shown that the real method of adjostmt'nt is one whicli, though formerly sug- * 
gested, had been put aside by most physiologists as highly improbable, namely, 
an alteration in \h& figure of the lens ; lor they have demonstrated that the images 
of a luminous object, which, with proper manngement, can be seen to be reflected 
from the Ulterior and even from the posterior surtace of the lens (as well as tvam 
the oornea), have their relative places and figures so altered by the direction of 
the eye from a remote to a near object, as unquestionably to indicate an alteration 
in the curvature of the reflectJug surfaces. The account of the niinnte anatomy 
of the Ear, moreover, is not on^ distinguished by its completeness, but by the 
uew dots ascertained by the author regarding the structure of the spinal laDiina 
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of die cochlea, the disposition and attachments of the oochlearia mtiscle, and the 
diatribndon of the cochlear nerves. And although the flnhseqnent researches of 
Corti and othen have brought into view some additional straotnres of a very 
remarkable aspect, the nature of these is as yet so problematical, that their exist- 
ence aSbrds no aecare basis for pbysiologioal reasoning. 

The remainder of the portion of tbe work devoted to the Nervona System 
and its Itinctions offers no particular subject for remark ; and we now pass 
on to that which treats of the Organic Functions. These are diecuased in the 
usual order, — Digestion, Absorptioii, the Blood, Circulation, Respiration, Aoimal 
Heat, Voice, Secretion, the Ductless Glands, Generation, Development, and Lacta- 
tion. This second part is fully equal to the first as regards its plan and execution; 
but on the one hand it contains far less original matter ; whilst, oft the other, having 
been brought out within a comparatively recent period, it is much more completely 
in harmony with the present state of our knowledge of the subjects it embraces. 
On both these accounts wc shall have comparatively little to say respecting it ; aa 
we can neither have the pleasure of pointing out so frequently the special services 
rendered by the original researches of our authors ; nor are we so often called 
npon toootice the errors or deficiencies which subsequent inquiiy has made manifest. 

Under the head of Digestion wc first find described the anatomical characters 
of Mucous Membrane ; and familiar as we now are with these, it would be un- 
grateful if we were not to remind our readers that it was in Mr. Bowman's article 
on that subject in the ' Cyclopredia of Anatomy' that they were first clearly enun- 
ciated ; the existence of the " basement-membrane" intervening between the epi- 
thelium and the subjacent combination of fibrous tissue with blood-vessels, lym- 
phatics, and nerves, and constituting with the epithelium IJie essential part of a 
mncoRs membrane, having been first discovered by him. The peculiar modification 
which this membrane presents in the Stomach, moreover, and the structure of the 
gastric glands, are more fully deecribed in this work than they had provionsly 
been ; and the two principal varieties of gastric glands, subsequently more 
minutely differentiated by Professor KOlUker, are clearly distinguished, with a 
surmise regarding their difference of function which is probably not tar ii'om (he 
truth. The account of the saliva needs to be modified by the results of subae- 
quent inquiries, which have shown that a considerable difference exists both in 
composition and properties between the fluids secreted by the several pairs of 
^nds. The pecuUar share which the epithelium of the villi has been shown by 
Professor K&Uiker and others to take in the function of Absolution, and the 
changes which its cells undergo, seem to have escaped our authors' observation ; 
although they would seem, from some parts of their description, to have nearly 
approached this discovery. In speaking of Peyer's glands, they adopt the view of 
their secreting function which was current up to within a recent period ; it has 
now been Mly proved, however, by the researches of Brttcke and others, that 
thCT are appendages of the lacteal system of vessels. 

The chapter on Absorption strikes us as less complete than we could derare. 
The anatomy of the Absorbent System is minutely detailed ; the only addition 
which it requires beinK an account of the structure of the absorbent glands, as 
since elucidated by KoTliker, In the general views here and elsewhere expressed 
respecting the functions of the absorbent system, we fully accord. Our authors 
regard it in the light in which it was first viewed (we believe) by Dr. Carpenter, 
as an extended secreting and assimilating apparatus ; drawing ite materials on the 
one hand from the contents of the intestinsJ canal, and on the other from the 
snperflnoQs fiuids of the tissues ; and pouring these into the sanguiferous system, 
after having subjected thera to their peculiar converting action. But the absorb- 
ent action of the sanguilerous ^stem is scarcely noticed, the sole mention of it 
that we con find (p. 279) being nr less ezplidt than its unquestionable importance 
reqaires. For it is now qnite clear that dl alimentary matters which are reduced 
in the digestive process to a state of perfect solution, such as albnmen, gelatine, 
eagar, and safine substances, are readily taken-np by the bloodvessels ; and that 
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foreign tnattei's, snch as alcohol and poisons generally, are received into the sys- 
tem almost if not quite exclusively through this channel ; the epecial function of 
the lacte&ls being to absorb and prepare that peculiar combination of t^enginoas 
and albuminous matter kno\vn as chyle, which is remarkably constant in its com- 
position, whatever be the nature of the contents of tlie alimentaiy canal, wliiiat 
the corapoMtion of the blood of the mesenteric veins is greatly influenced by what 
it has taken np of these. Further, it has been clearly shown by the experiments 
of Bernard, that the liver exercises an important assimilating influence npon cer- 
tain of the matters absorbed by the gaetro-iDtestinal blood-vessela ; and of his 
experiments npon this subject we find no notice either here or elsewhere ; his 
researches on the glycogenic function of the liver being alone referred to. 

In the Chapter on the Circulation, the most original portion is the account of 
the fibrous coat of the arteiiea ; in which we find the first mentioti of the fusitbrm 
cells of the non-striated muscular fibre. The question of the forces by which the 
movement of blood is maintained and regulated, receives very full con^tidemtion ; 
and we are glad to find our authors according in the doctrine which waa first 
formdly stated by Dr. Alison, and which has been since adopted and defended by 
other physiolot^ts, that the circulation in the capillaries is greatly influenced by 
the operation of a force developed by those chemical and physical chanj^es which 
take place between the blood and the tissues, and in which the phenomena of 
nutrition essentially consist. The account of the minute structure of the Lungs, 
in the chapter on Respiration, is somewhat less complete than could be ^vished ; 
and we are surprised to find our authoi-s expressing an opinion against the exist- 
ence of an epithelial lining to the air-cells in Man, partly on the ground that in 
some of the loner IMammaiia, — as the Kangaroo, rat, and mouse, — the terminal 
air-spaces are too minute to contain even a single particle of epithelimn, and can- 
not therefore be !ine;d by a pavement of such particles. In the lung of the Bird 
we believe it lobe quite true, as Mr. Rainey first pointed out, that the capillaries 
form a solid plexus round the extremities of the bronchial tubes, and that the air 
passes freely into the meshes of this plexus, so as to come into immediate con- 
tact with tlie capillaries ; and it seems to ns not improbable that in the Rodents 
and Marsupials, whose general organization presents so many features of apjjrox- 
imation to that of Birds, the structure of the lungs should partake more of the 
ornithic type than of that whiuh characterizes the higher Mammalia. 

Passings over the chapters oil Animal Heat and on the Voice, which contain 
nothing lliat calls for special remitrk, we come to those on the Organs of Secre- 
tion, wnioh have been written with great care, and generally with full use of the 
most recent researches. Thus the accoimt of the minute structure of the Liver 
is given according to the views of Dr. Beale, to which our authors give the sanc- 
tion of their authority ; but although an opportunity is here aflin'ded of intro- 
ducing an account of the more recent researches of Bernard and olhere on 
the functions of the liver, no addition is made to what had been Plated on 
this subject five years previously, except a notice of Bidder and Schmidt's 
inquiries on the rate of the biliary secretion ; and no notice whatever is taken, 
even in the list of works referred to at the end of the chapter, of Dr. Il.indtield 
Jone-s's views on the structure and functions of this organ, which, even If not 
received as valid, have still, we think, a claim to be mentioned. The chapter on 
the Kidney is of course based chiefly on Mr. Bowman's own admirable researohes, 
which, although called in question by Gerlach and others on some minor points, 
have triumphantly stood the test of critical examination, and have been confirmed 
by the best observeis In every particular. We were ourselves at one time inclined 
to believe with Geriach that the Malpighian tufi. is covered with epithelium, which 
might be presumed to be underlaid by a basement-membrane ; in which case the 
position 01 the Italpighian tuft might be considered to be really outaide the dilated 
extremity of the nnnary tubule, instead of inside. And this seemed so much mora 
conformable to analogy, that an eminent anatomist expressed to us his conviction 
on li priori grounds alone, that it imiat be so. But we are now satisfied that Mr. 
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JBowman is correct in stating that tbe small granular or nucleated cells which may 
bo frequently observed in connexion with the vessels of tlie Malpighian tuft, are 
not epitheti^ but are situated either within the vessel itself or inclosed in its wall. 
Aod the danger of relying too strongly upon a priori considei'ationa in matters 
of this kind, nas been since made obvious by the disco^'ery of numerous cases in 
vbich a basement-membrane is perforated by capillary blood-i'esfcelsj so that the 
entrance of the ramifications of the renal aileries into the tubuli uriniferi ceases to 
be exceptional. The account ol' the structure of the Spleen, which occupies a 
considerable part of the Cbapter on the Ductless Glands, is chietly based on the 
T^earches of Mr, Gray ; and that of the Thj-mus Gland, on those of Mr. Simon. 
It would have been well, we think, if the structure of the Thyroid, which has 
been very completely investigated by KOllicker and others, had been more 
minutely described and illustrated, with special reference to tbe pathological altera- 
tions which this body so frc(|ueut]y undergoes. 

The chapters on Generation and Dev^opment do not require any comment. 
They contain an excellent summary of all that it is most important for the student 
of lluman Physiology to know, including the results of the most recent inquiries, 
vith such references to Comiiarative Physiology as greatly increase the interest 
attaching to the account of tnese important ftincliona. But, with the e:;ceptiott 
of a few points of minor importance, we miss the evidence of original research 
which had been previoiisly so conspicuous; and we are led both by this circum- 
stance and by an intimation nfforded in the Preface, to conclude that this portion 
of the work has been mainly executed by Dr. Beale, to whose judgment and 
ability it does great credit. 

Having thus brought our survey of this admirable work to a conclusion, it ia 
scarcely necessary for ns to repeat what we have already smd of its peculiar merits. 
It were now vain to wish tliat it could have been completed as it was commenced, 
and we can only express our warmest thanks to our authors for what they liave 
been able to accomplish, and assure them that in commenting upon the deficien* 
oies of their work, we have simply acted in accordance with what we consider to 
be our duty to the profession which has so lieartily received it. It has been a far 
more pleasant task to us to point out its features of remarkable excellcDce, and to 
show m how many particulars the results which it embodies of skilful and zealous 
research do the highest credit to its able and accomplished authoi-s. It would be 
a serious omission were we not to take special notice of the admirable and copious 
illustrations, the execution of which (by Mr. Vasey) is in the very first style of 
wood-engraving. A large proportion of those in the first volume are original, and 
are chiefly, we oelieve, trom the pencil of Mr. Bowman. 

"We have so frequently had occasion to notice the distinguishing characteristics: 
of Piofessor Dunglison's ' Human Phy wology,' on the appearance of its successive' 
editions, that we nave now only to announce the recent publication of an eighth,, 
which is distinguished, hke its predecessors, by the copiousness of the new mate- 
rials derived from the encyclopa'dic range of its author's reading, rather than by 
any special originality either in fact or in doctrine. Its contmued popularity in the 
United States, not witliston ding the rivalry of the numerous British and Conti- 
Dcntal treatises which are reproduced there, is an evidence of the high appwecia- 
liou which its judicioas selection and careful compilation of materials liave gained 
for it ; and even the most original thinkers and workers may consult its pages witb 
advantage, for reference as to what has been done by others. 

We have also before ua a new American treatise on Physiology, whose merits 
are of a very different nature. Professor Draper is chiefly known to the scientific- 
world by his labours in the domain of Physios and Chemistry, many of which have- 
taken a venr high rank, especially those that have had a special bearing on the 
Science of Life. But he has long taught Physiology, as well as Chemistry, in the 
UmveTsity of New York ; be has brought to bear on this subject a mind.not only 
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richly stored with tho knowledge of Physical Science, btit also trained in the exact 
habits which are fostered by that parsuit ; and he has cosBequently been led to 
regard its facta and doctrines from a point of view by no means coinddcnt with 
that from which they are nsnally looked at by the pure Phyrioiogist. We do not 
think, however, that it is quite so ditferent as the author himself seems to believe 
For although he professes to explode the idea of Vital Force as an agent sui gene- 
rjs, resolving every change in the living body into a "physical impression," yet 
he does not sncceed (to our apprehension at least) in thus accounting for the 
unquestionable peculiarities in the phenomena It presents. As we have remarked 
in tno earlier part of this article, we have just as much ground for the assumption 
of Vital Force as a peculiar mode or manifestation of dynamical agency, as we 
have for that of Heat or Electricity. We may generate Heat by Electricity, or 
Electricity by Heat, or either by Mechanical Motion, or Mechanical Motion by 
either ; bat still Heat is neither Electricity nor Mechanical Motion ; and believing 
as fiiUy as Dr. Draper can do, that every action in the living body is either directly 
or indirectly rcfemblo to an antecedent "physical impression," we yet ratuntain 
ihat there is a largo class which cannot bo properly denominated cither chemical 
or physical, and which may be most philosophically referred to a distinct category 
having facts and laws of its own. Thus, if we exanune the effects of warmth upon 
a germinatin<T seed or an impregnated egg, we witness, it is true, certain chemical 
changes both in the organic substance and in the surrounding air; but these 
phenomena are only exponents of changes of a &r more essential nature, for the 
very description of whicn physics and chemistry have no language — changes which 
issue in tho evolution of a structure altogether different from anything which the 
physidst or chemist can even devise, and distinguished by properties entirely 
foreign to any that are presented by inoi^nic matter. We think we could point 
ont in Professor Draper's work numerous passages wherein he admits this distinc- 
tion in fact, though he professes to deny it in words; the necessities of the case 
forcing him to a recognition of what his prindples would lead htm to repudiate. 
The moving spring of all these actions we believe, with Professor Draper, to be 
the Heat which the germ receives; but it is the attribute of the living germ to 
convert this physical force into that other mode of force which we diatmguish as 
Vital, in virtue of the peculiarity of tho phenomena it brings to pass. 

As the author candidly admits "that, beyond the suggestion of a trifling &ot 
or idea here and there, the matter presented is not original with him, but derived 
from other sources, — his reading, during many years, of the chief works on Physi- 
ology and its kindred subjects," — there is no occasion for us to enter npon aay 
detailed survey of his work, whioh munly consists of the text of his Lectures; 
but we may state, generally, that it contams a very lucid and on the whole com- 
plete summary of Uie science as it stands ; and that, with the exception to which 
we have already referred, it may be considered a very trustworthy guide to the 
stndent. Many of the illustrations are original ; and several have been obtained 
by the lud of miscrosoopic photography, this process having been so Ihr improved 
by the author as to be rendered very available for such uses. 

Wo may notice, as a distinctive feature in the plan of the work, the author^ 
^vision of the subject into two branches, Statical and Dynamical Physiology. 
Under the former head he ranges not only all the material conditions of life and 
the Orgnnifi functions, but also the Animi^ Functions ; whilst under the latter he 

fives an account of the influence of Physical Agents and the phenomena of Repro- 
uction and Development. It does not appear to ns that such a division can be 
philosophically established in the science of Physiology ; at any rate, the line mnst 
be drawn very differently from that in onr author's .map of it. Not merely 
Reproduction and Development, but every other functional change, has its 
dynamical aspect ; and from this the statical view cannot in onr apprwiension bo 
advfuitsgconsly separated. It is snrely a mistake to place Reproduction and 

" ' -'" " ■ '" "' """■ " t from Nutrition, which has 

* or from Secretion, the 



Development under a category altogether different from 
been well characterized as "a perpetual reproduction," c 
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performance of which involves a condnnat renewal of the secreting cells. On the 
^bole, we do not think that anything is gained hy Professor Draper's division ; 
find much would be lost in convenience of grouping, if that divi^on wero consist- 
GDtly carried out. Still wc think that great advantage would ensue, if^ alike in 
Pbyaology as in every other science, a clear distinction were always maint^ed 
belweea the mat^ial and the dynamicai conditions, of which the aggregate makes 
up the cauae of every phenomenon. — We must not omit to make special mention 



of the last two Chapters of Professor Draper's work, as amongst the most inte- 
resting and original of the whole. In the former of these, " On the infinence of 
Physical Agents on the Aspect and Form of Man and on his Intellectual Qualities," 
the \~iew3 of those who mountain the unity of the Human Species and the modify- 
ing iD6uence of external ^^ncies in giving rise to varieties of form and character, 
are unreservedly adopted, and supported by new considerations. In the latter, 
eotitled "Social Mechanics," Man is considered in his social relations; and a very 
interesting sketch is given of the history of modem civilization, and of the various 
influenoea which have contributed to its development. 



Cranio Preteniattont and Cranial Positions; Suggeatiora, Practical and 
GrUical. By R. U. Wbst, M.D. (Reprinted from ' Ola^ow Medical Jour- 
nal.') — Zotuam, 1857. pp. 60. 

SdCE the date of l^agele's enunciation of his views of the mechanism of the 
presentations and portions of the ftntus during labour, no more able or valuable 
treatise upon the subject has been published, than this of Dr. R. U. West. Dr. 
West's ODservations, based upon large cbnical experience, and analysed with 
unusual critical acunieu, do not conhmi the theory somewhat magisterially lud 
down by N^gele, and whlcli has been so firmly impressed upon subsequent 
writeni. The feature of N^elo's theory which we believe to have had the great- 
est influence in promoting its ready reception is its apparent and real compara- 
tive «mplicity. Simplicity seems to bear presumptive evidence of truth. It 
recommends itself further, by affording an easy solution of what we had been 
accustomed to look upon as a very dmcult and conipUcated problem. In this 
feature, however, Dr. West's exposition may vie with that of Nftgelc. 

AAer reviewing the conflicting theories of other writers, Dr. West cites the 
doctrine of N&gele as the subject-matter for investigation. Tliis doctrine is: 

"That in cranial presentations tbe fcctas ia Kcnerally ptoeed in two OifierenC wayi in the 
entranooof the pelvis — nanielv, 1st, With the right parietal boue, as tbe part standing deepest, 
ftnvmost, tbe smaller fontanelie directed towards the If/t side, and more ot" Ices /«ri«inif; and 
9nd, with tbe left parietal bone foremost, the smaller fontAnelle being directed towards tha 
right ride, and more or leas baehcard^." 

In this view Dr. Simpson appears to concur. And so far as the first position is 
concerned, if we take that position to be the first, which is by fer the most frequent, 
and therefore, presumptively, par exceUeinx, the normal portion — N&gele is in 
accordance witli almost every observer. With regard to the second, not only as 
to the question of its being next in order of frequency, but also as to the question 
whether it be the only other normal poution, Nagele is completely at variance 
witli many most excellent and philosophical observers whom, in a spirit not quite 
philosophical, he accuses of ignorance. The question arises, whether the discre- 
pancy between Nagele and thoae whose conolusions he denounces, may not be 
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reconcfleil by a eaiefiil anslysiB of the circnmstanoes and periods qf observation of 
the cases ? For example, the second position, in order of frequeney, is commonly 
held to be that in which the occiput is directed to the riffht foramen ovale, being 
the exact converse of the first, Nft^ele contends that this is exceedingly rare as 
an original position ; bnt that all obser^-ers — excepting himself, for he is a little 
dogmatical — have been led into error upon this point by having failed to take note 
of the true position of the occiput at the commencement of labour, and to trace its 
evolutions during the labour. He maintains that, in those cases where the occiput 
comes forward from the right of the pelvis towards the arch of the pubis in the 
final act of extrusion, the head, before entering the brim, lay in the right obliqno 
diameter, with the occiput against the right sacro-iliao synchondrosis j and that 
during its course througo the pelvis it is gradually screwed round, the head under- 
going an axial twist,' so as to make the occiput describe a quarter tarn forwards 
from the sacro-iliac synchondrosis to the foramen ovale. 

Here Dr. West enters the lists, and records as the result of his own observation, 
that, concurrently with all others, he has found the roost frequent portion of the 
n to be the following : 



" Pint petition of tie Cranium. — Eight ear near sjmphjMB pubis, occipital end of head 
descemling, first in the axia of the brim, and finally coming roaad to the arch of the pnbes 
by the l^ side." 

The next most frequent portion is the 

" Seeond Poritioa qf the ffrontwn.— Left ear near symphysis pnbis, oodpltal eod of head 
deeoending, aadoomiag ronnd to theacch of tbe pabes b; tM right aide." 

This, it will be observed, is the exact converse of the first poution. The next 
most frequent position is the 

" TWiri Porition ^ tht OBwium.— Left ear near eympbyds pnbis, frontal end of head 
dosoending in the axia of the brim, and finally coming round to the arch of the pnbea by the 
If/t side." 

This, it will be observed, is Nj^le's second position, carried through to its ter- 
mination, instead of the head being twisted into the left oblique diameter in the 
course of labour, as Nagele coutcods it always is. The next and last is the 

" Fourth Position if the Cranium. — ^Right ear near symphydB pnbii, frontal end of head 
tleaoending, and finally ooiiiing round to the arch of the pubes by the right ade." 

This is the exact converse of Dr. West's third position. 
The following is the dmieal basis of the exposition : 

"Of Tie children," Bays Dr. West, " bom in my practice sinoe the first of Janoary, 1853, 
■683 presented the cranium. With 201 of these births I had not the opportunity of asoartain- 
ing the original poidljon. Of the remaining 461 — 

GOG presented the cranium in the firat position. 

ISl „ „ „ second „ 

16 „ n „ third „ 

9 n . n ,. fonrth „ 

In all these cases Dr. West accurately observed the progress of the head into 
and through the pelvi?. 
Dr. West explams his objections to Nagele's account of his second position as 

follows : — 

"I am inoUned to think tbat in his description of bis second position, wben he muntatna 
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that the aDl«rior fontanelle ia ahea^* felt tttrneil forwanTs tovards the left aoetabalom, be has 

deceiredhirasetf in the n^}oHt?ofM9 cases of this position by BfallBcjanginp^partlv from tak- 
ing the exflminntion in the asis of the ootlet^ when the presenting part ia id reality pasaing 
down jn the axis of the brim and partly from another ofrcamBtance, to which I Bbali presently 
come. When we feel in the axis of me outlet for the eadtta) suture, the finger, as Niigele 
trni J Mja, strikee on the centre of the parietal bone ; and the presenting part <tf the phild's 
head may be described, the hefl<1 lying in tho plane of the cavity. In this poution it will he 
Ken that the central portion of the sagittal sntnie, which is the TcrleT, is pa-tsiog backwards 
to the floor of the pelvis. The left branch of the lambdoidal satnre ia pointing forwards to 
the s^mphy^is pabis when the ear may be felt ; and — what is more important, as dne to the 
forai here assumed by the sagittal suture — namely, that of a eureed line, as felt in an eia- 
mlnation condacted in the aris of tlie outlet, in which the finger is dirc«ted to the »id« of the 
bead — the ant«rior fontanella (Kip«anateo to be directed forwards. Now — and here we come 
to the second probable f^Iacy by which NSgele has deceived himself — when the woman lies 
on her le/C eide,* the aocouchenr using his right liand in making an examination, it will be 
understood that the finger passes much more really downwards and to the left side than np- 
wards to the right dde, so that in the second position it is pretty snre to touch the anterior 
fontanelle and that portion of the sagittal snture leading t6 it, which will ttem to be in the 
ripht oblique diameter. I have oonvinoed rnvself of this repeatedly, by the simple eirpedieot 
of placing my patient on her right side, and then, by nsing the left hand, the finger has passed 
more readily to the pofMrtin- fontanelle, which in its torn would appear to point most forward, 
the case thus aseuming all the characters of an ezaot converse to oae of the first position. 
But this is not all. As the head descends farther towards the floor of the pelvis, this appa- 
rent forward position of the anterior fontanelle irequeutJy becomes more pronounced, throngh 
a rotation of the head on ita ear-axii, the posterior fontanelle and occiput descending more 
and more, and being lytparently more and more backward, for, as I have endeavoured to show, 
the floor of the pelvis, aa reepeots tbe&rim, is thepoiterior part of it as respects the outlet or 

arU of eiamitMticn This apparent forward or really vpieard position of liie anterior 

fontanelle, may be pero^ved equally, also, when the head is in the first position, if the woraan 
lieonher right side and the accoucheur use his left haod, as in the second, when tfaewBveTM 
{iroMeding is adopted," 

Thus Dr. R, TT, West's scheme of cranial portions n confirmatofT of those of 
Dtiges, Saitorph, Maytjrier, Capuron, Bodin, Lambiir, Biiscb, and Moser. It is. 
also similar to that of Cams and Jorg, if we^ simply transpose the third and fourth, 
positions of these authors. 

Dr. Weat next addiices some interesting- remarks oit the' diagnostic value oT 
the ear, which he takes as the basis of iiia description of the portion of the head 
instead of the occiput, which latter part we maintain, nevertheleSB, is more conve- 
nient for this purpose, and less conducive to confasioa. 

" It fs asserted by some (says Dr. West), and assumed by nearly all, that the ears lie exactly 
opposite to each other, so that when one ear ie at the eymphysis pubis, for example, the other 
is near the centre of the saemm. ■ Now, having froqoenlJy felt the car exactly at the sym- 
physis when the occipital fontanelle was as oleBrly at the acetabulum, I commenced the plan 
of measuring a few heads immediately after birth, and fonnd mora satisfactory proof than in 
tertax presentations; when an ear Is at the symphysis pubis, the head is already in the most 
bvourahle oblique diameter of the pelvia, instead of being, as Dr. Bambsbotban and others 
suppose, in the transverse diameter. Thus, in one head measoriug from tip to tip of the ears 
TDund the outline of the presenting part of the head — a line just including both fontanelles — 
I fbnnd the line over the anterior fontanelle to be 7^ inches from ear to ear, while that which 
included the posterior fontanelle was only 6 inches ; in another, anterior, 8 inches, posterior, 
4} inches, and so on. As the head descends, it will be found that the sagittal sntnre is gra* 
dually assuming gr«ater and greater obliqnity, while the ear still remains at the pubes, where 
it may frequenUy be felt nntil ^most the very last. 

" In iho application of the long forceps, moreover, it will almost invariably be found, after 
the eitraetjon of the child, that while one Uade, having passed over or near an ear, will have 
indented the mastoid process of the temporal bono of one side, the other blade will have left 
B mark on the brow tjust above the eye) of the opposite side. In cases of first position, it 
Kill be the left mastoid process and the right brow. In cases of aeeoud posiljon, it will be 
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the right mmBtdd prooese and the left brow. Now, the blades have be«Q applied <Hie on each 
eiUe of the pelvis, and in a line upwards from the presenting vertex." 

We regret that we cannot reproduce the entire ei^posittoD of Dr. West. It 
deserves to be stndied entire, ana we accordingly recommend it to the deliberate 
examination of onr readers. We present a summary of points to which he directs 
attention : 

1. A more correct appreciation of tho diagnostic value of the presence of tlio 
ear at the symphysis pubis ; the ear in the great minority of cranial presentations 
lying in that situations during the whole progress of the head into the polvis. 

2. That in vertex positions, the presence of the ear at the pubes proves that tho 
hand is already in a favourable oblique occi pi to-anterior position, becoming more 
and more so as the os occipitis comes more and more within contact, although the 
ear may not have left the symphysis. 

3. When the occiput is fairly under the arch of the pubes in the last stage, the 
long diameter of the hand Hill be found to be accurately in ^he long diameter of 
the outlet, tho two lambdoidal satures being evenly one on each mde of the sym- 
physis, and the anterior fontanelle exactly on the raphe of the perinieum, as 
described by all writers, except Nagele and those who follow him. 

4. That in this last position the ears are at each acetabulum, rather than at eocb 
ilium, as tanght in books. 

5. That the first and second most frequent positions of the vertex are, in tho 
majority of cases, the converse of each other, as taught by nearly all writers except 
Nagele. 

6. That in his grand discovery of the universality of bregrmUo^otyUnd positions 
in the second position, he has deceived himself by not reversing all the conditioos, 
both of the patient in her position, and of the examining band of the accoucheur. 

7. That Kagele, in nmntaining tl^t his predecessors are all wrong in this mat- 
ter, has deliber:itely confounded mere bregraato-cotyloid with,/h>M(o-cotyloid posi- 
tions, the latter being always intended by writers, though they may have loosely 
denominated them presentations or positions of the vortex. 

8. And that, therefore, Niigele is right in maintaining that the normal progress 
of the labour in breginato- cotyloid positions, as in all truo vertex ones, is for the 
occiput to make its way to the arch, and that quite as easily, ca^eris paribus, as 
when the ocdput lies originally most forward. 

9. That there are only two positions of the vertex — that is, only two ways in 
which, in vertex presentations, the head enterB the pelvis, and makes its way to 
the outlet. 

10. That in all, or nearly all, presentations of the vertex, the occiput will surely 
come to the arch of the pubes by a natural and necessary process ; and thai, 
whether the vertex presentation bo bregraato-anterior or bregmato-posterior 
originally. 

11. That the cases which terminate with the face or forehead at the pubis, are 
originally positions in which the uterine efforts are so perversely direoteu, that the 
forehead gets down into the pelvis daring the first step. 

12. That in that first step the ear is usually at the symphysis, as it is also in ver- 
tei presentations. 

13. That in these pen'orse cases, which are usually brejpna presentations, the 
ears will really occupy opiwsite parM of the pelvis, the head lying at fii-st witli its 
long diameter in a U'ausvei-se position across the pelvis, 

14. So that some of them may tcnuinate with the occiput at the arch, after a 
Tcry hard lalronr. 

15. But the original perversoness in the direction of tho nterine effoi-ta, which 
has placed the head in this unfavourable position, continuing, the anterior or fron- 
tal end of the head will frequently pass first to the floor of the polvi.s, and then 
come forward to the ardi of the pubis. 

IB, That N&gelo, on his own showing, had never seen a genuine case of true 
/roB^o.anterior position, incredible thongli it may seem. 
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17. That N&gde is quite as wrong in m^taining that all first portions are ori- 
ginally occipito-cotyloid, as that all second positions are ori^nally bregmato-coty- 
loid portions. 

IS. Bnt that most of the bregmato-cotyloid posiUonB met with are merely in- 
e of a liind of dec^ttio tactHs. 



In the second part of his e^Boy, Br, West gjjes clinical illostratioDS of Unusual 
Cranial Presentations and Cranial Portions. These form the most decimve answer 
to the theoretioal dogmas of I^^gele, that they " cannot and never do occur." 
Two cases of "occiput to pubes," are recorded. 

■ In conclusion, we cannot be bo negligent of our duty as to omit to record our 
opinion that this essay of Dr. West is a rare and valuable exainplc of the applica- 
tion of acute reasoning and clear judgment to the Stores collected by industrious 
obserration and long experience. 
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1. StatUtica of Insanity ; being a Decennial Report of Bethlehem Hospital from 
1846 to 1855 inclusive. By W. CiuBLES HooD, M J)., Resident Physician, Jbc., 
&c. — London. 8vo, pp. 121. 

2. Thefirtt to EUventh Report ineluHve of the commiiaionert in JJuruicy to the 
Lord ChmiceOor. I. to XI. 1847-57. 

S. The R^<yrte of Committee of Vieitors of the County Aayhima for Insane 
Paupers. 1857. 

4. Rapport du Directeur de f Administration Ginirale de t Assistance PuUique 
d M.le Prefet de la Seine, sur h service dee AlihUa du DSpartementy pour 
tannee 1855. 

Iteport to the Prefect of the Seine, on the Care of the Insane of the Depart/ment, 
for the year 1855, Sy the Director of the General Administration of Public 
Relief. 

5. Observations and Essays on the Statistics of Insanity. By John Thdrnam, 
L.R.C.P., Ac.— ioTMfon, 1845. 'pp.184. 

6. ITie American Journal of Insanity, Edited by the Medical Officers of the 
New York State Lunatic Asylum. 1855-57. 

7. Journal of Psychological Medicine and Mental Pathology. Edited by 
FoBBEs WissLow, M.D., D.CL., Ac. 9 Vols. 1848-57. 

8. T/te Asylum Journal of Menial Science. Published by authority of the 
Association of Afudical Officers of Asylums and Hospitals for the Insane. 
Edited by John Charles Bucknill, M.D. 4 Vols. 1853-56; 

9. Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to Inquire into the State 
of Lunatic Asylums in Scotland. With an Appendix, — Edinburgh, 1857. 

10. Reports of the Committee of Visitors of the Middlesex County Lunatic 
Asylum at HanweUfrom 1831 to 1857, 

AuoNG tho many specialties into which the practice of medicine is divided, none 
perhaps have been for so long a period, nor so thoroughly, distinct, as that of 
Lnnacy. The practitioners of this particular branch of medicine seem almost to 
be banished from the general iamily of their professional brethren ; they a}^ar 
to have separate sympathies, separato modes of life, separate studies, and a 
separate literature : this may be in some measure accounted for by the social and 
. ,. ^^^^j^ ... 



political jiosit ion in which their patients must be placed while under their treat- 
ment. But the disease or disea.ses which form the subject of the specialty, nmst 
always command an attentive con^deration of the profession, on account of their 
patliological importance and their connexion with medieal jurisprudence. 
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The writbgs enumerated at the head of this artiste form a part of the literature 
of the specialty, and it will be seen tbere exists among all the authors a general 
prediicction for statistics. 

Dr. Hood has propo8ed_ to himself the task of examining and reviewing tlie sta- 
tistics of insanity as exhibited in Bethlehem Hospital during the ten years from 
1846 to 1855 inclusive. We propose to take Dr. Hood's work aa the basis of the 
following Review, and shall draw from the other works such information as we 
may be able to glean, to elucidate, confirm, or correct the statistics of Betlileheni. 
For as Dr. Hood himself points out in several places, the statistics as exhibited st 
fiethlehem are not the statistics of the disease as exhibited elsewhere. Dr. Hood 
states that — 

" It is necessary to bear in mind the particdar roles of tha iDstitntion, which are peonliar 
to it and St. Lake's. These regulations render ineligible all applicants who have been insane 
for more than twelve months, all who are afflicted with paralysis, epilMis;', er any other form 
of oonTDlsive disease; all who have tieen discharged un^ired from ewer hospitals; and all 
Aged and weak fiereons and pregnant women. In addition to which, those who have not 
recovered at the expiration of a year after admiBsaon are dismiGsed." 

Dr. Hood's Report is therefore essentially a decennial report of a particular 
establishment, and he has compared the results and collated them with the best 
authors on the subject — Eaquirol, Pricliard, and Thumani. 

Most of the other Reports mentioned above, resemble Dr. Hood's in containing 
matter of interest only to tbe institution from which they emanate, and much of 
the information cont^ned in them is addressed to non-medical readers — to oonv- 
mittees of visitors, to heads of departments, to governors, and such like. In 
this review, of course only the purely medical portions of these Reports will be 
considered. 

Dr. Hood divides his subject into dxteen classes. The first eight includo 
what may be called the personal history of the patient previous to the attack — as 
age, aex, education, religion, domestic condition (that is, whether married or 
single), the social condition (or occupation), residence. His ninth class refers to 
the apparent and assigned causes of the disease. 

Dr. Hood's three next subdivisions have reference to the previous history of 
the disease — vis. its duration, the number of attacks, &c. Tables twelve to 
sixteen relate to tbe present attack — viz. to the period of tite year in which the 
disease occurred, the state of the general health, tbe form of the disease, tho 
treatment, causes of death, and the post-mortem appearances. 

There are therefore three or four matters of great intei-est left untouched, and 
on which the statistics of Bethlehem can afford no information — such as the pro- 
portion of curable to incurable cases of insanity generally, the liability to relapse, 
and to second attacks of the disease, the probable longevity of insane pei':>ons, 
and the probable duration of the malady. But though, by the peculiar regulations 
in force at Bethlehem for the admission of patients, the possibility of coming to 
accurate conclusions on many of these points is precluded, stilt thoir tables may 
afford assistance in corroborating or contradictmg tbe result of statistics dranii 
from other sources. 

There are three points of view from which this large mass of statisUcal informa- 
tion may be studied by the medical man — viz. tbe pathological, the psychologi- 
cal, and the therapeutical ; and it may be stated generally that it is tho two latter 
that furnish by far the larger quantity of materials for review, and it is probable 
that if any accurate estimate could be made, it would be found that tbe psycho- 
logical monopolizes the greater share of the literary labours before us. 

With respect to the personal history of the insane previous to the attack of 
insanity, one of the most important matters for investigation is the age at which 
tbe disease is most liable to occur. 

"Esqnirol considered that the liability to insanity went on progressively increasing after 
mstari^ Esqoiml assumed that the UabUity to insanity at different ages is represented 
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^ the proportion which tiia exJating usee of inaanitj bear to the existuig population of the 

" It is obvioM," as Dr. Thomam reinarbs,t " that the age at admiseioB into hospitala for 
the insane can never snppl^ the want of informAtion as to the age of the first origin of the 
diwnler." 

The proper mode of aacertwning with accuracy the period of life moat obnoxi- 
ona to an attack of insanity, is to collect the ages of the patients at the first onset 
of the diaeasc. The age on admission at Bethlehem Hospital will only afford 
this information — it will give the period of life at which insanity, when it has not 
existed more than twelve months, is most common. 

Dr. Thumam, however, in his work on the Statistics of the Retreat, near York, 
a work often quoted by Dr. Hood — has collected data on this question in the 
KTenth Table, and also in the seventeenth Table, of his ' Observations and E^ays 
on the Statistics of Insanity.' 

The seventh Table shows the proportion attacked with insanity at different 
ages out of every 100 patients. Dr. Thumam'a calculations were based on 5122 caaee, 
treated in nine asylums. The writer has constructed a similar Table, baaed upon 
1760 cases that he finds in the Statistical Tables pnblisbed in the 'Hanwell 
Reporta," 810 of which, however, are included in Dr. Thumam's 6122, Dr. 
Thumam has arranged his Table in decennial periods. 



SiuMMll, from 1840 to 186T : 

1769 Catet, petcL 

Cbigenital 2-66) 

Coder 10 l-00> 18-29 

ftomlOto20 9fla> 

" 20 to 80 33-81 

" 80 to 40 



iOtofiO . 
50 to 00 . 



■78 
18-67 
10-03 
4'80 
0-80 



J7r, Tkumam: 6132 Gmm. 



Congenital 

FnderlO . . 

From 10 to 20 
" 20 to 30 
" 80 to 40 
" 40 to 60 
» 60 to 60 



82-04 
24-97 

17-10 



It will be seen that Dr. Thurnam's Table shows that the greatest liability to tho 
feease exista in the epoch betHcen twenty and thirty ; while the statistics of 
Hanwell make tho epoch fi-om thirty to fbity to bo the most liable to hisanity. 
That the period of life between the agea of twenty and forty is that in which 
insanity most frequently commences, appears to be settled ; but whether the first 
tfn years, or from twenty to thirty, or tho second decennial epoch, from thirty to 
forty, renders the subject more liable to the attack, is not so definitively decided, 

llie liability is certainly almost as great between the ages of twenty to thirty 
us between thirty and forty ; and the numbers attacked in the former period were 
, found by Thumam to be even more in special cases than in the next decennial 
period. This Dr. Thurnam found to be the case among the fraternity of Quakers, 
<8 demonstratod by the statiatica of the asylum for that religious sect, near York, 
called the Retreat; and also in the American asylums. The Hanwell stitisticS 
^ow, indeed, a slight declination toward forty years of age, for by taking quin- 
qnonuisl periods, there were 259 patients attacked between thirty and thirty-tive. 
and 2*9 between thirty-five and forty. The Bethlehem Tables show the admis- 
Mons to be more numerous between twenty-five and thirty, than between thirty 
wid thirty-iive, or thirty-five and forty, but thia may be accounted for by tho 
^ that since the patients are selected in relation to their supposed curability, 
there would be more chance of cure at the earlier epochs of life. And, on the 
other hand, the utatiatics of the English county asylums include patients admitted 
jnth epilepsy, as well as idiots and imbeciles. Tho Tables jiublished by the 
KrcLtor-General of Hospitals for the department of the Seine, France, di»- 

• Hood, pp. IS (I Mf. t0p.dtp.IM 
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tineuishes between those admitted under the denomioation of 1, Foos ; 2, Idiot« 
and ImbecUIes ; 3, Epileptiqnea ; and the following Table, classiSod according to 
ago, is given, to which wo add a siraiiar calculation deduced from the Hanwell 
Tables for comparison. 

Una«r » WWO. »Ma «Mll). tlMO. (O-TO. TO.8O1 8M0.. 



If, then, we include maniacal cases only, it \a probable that the liability to attack 
is greater between thirty and fortjp ; and one can readily nnderstand how the ave- 
rage ago is brought lower when idiots and epileptics are included ; and indeed, 
among the males in France, the greatest liabihty is between the ages of forty and 
fifty, the attacks at which period, during the year 1855, were 29'30 per cent, of the 
whole. 

We come now to examine the liaMlity to insanity in the sexes. In 1852, accord- 
ing to the returns of the Commissioners in Lunacy, there were 17,412 lunatics iu 
England and Wales. By the census of 1851, there was in England a total popu- 
lation of 16,921,886 ; and of these a proportion of 8,281,734 were males, and 
8,840,164 females ; if 17,412 lunatics be divided in the same ratio, there should be 
8521 male lunatics, and 8891 female ; but there were, instead of these proportions, 
according to the Commissioners' Report, only 8247 males, and 9135 females; so 
that the existmg female lunatics are, relatively to the poptdation, more numerous 
' than the males. This is not, however, because females are more disposed to 
insanity than males, for the statistics show that the contrary is the &ct. 

" It IB evident," rays Dr. Hood, " that to compare the simple number of ossee exlsdng at 
one time, would give no tme resnlt. We must take the eases oconiring, and not the cases 
eiistjog, if we would arrive at any oorreot conclodon respecting the comparative liability of 
men ana women to insanity." 

Table fourteen of Dr. Thumam shows the numbers and proportions of each sex 
out of 71,800 patients admitted into various asylums; of these, 25,601 were males, 
and 22,502 females ; or in the proportion of 53 per cent, of males, and of 46 per 
cent, of females ; and since in the population generally the females exceed the 
males, it follows the males are more liable to attack. 

Since, therefore, more males are attacked, and the proportion of females remain- 
ing under treatment is even larger than it should be according to the relative 
numbei-s of the sexes existing in the population, it follows that the cases in the 
male are of shorter duration ; and wo shall see that a fatal termination of the dis- 
ease is the mode by which the numbers are kept down. 

The Influence of Sex on Recovery is the next point di^usscd by Dr. Hood. 
From what has gone before it is evident that in males the disease terminates at a 
much earlier period, and we shall tind that it terminates by death ; but it does 
not therefore follow that the disease & more curable in females; for the disease, 
though it do not terminate &tally, may continlio, and pass into a dironic and more 
permanent state. 

" The experienoe of Bethlehem during the ten years under consi deration . . . shows tlist 
905 out of 1663, or S4'4 per cent., recovered among the women, and 074 in 1066, or 539 per 
cent., amoQg the men." 

The cases at Bethlehem are picked. It is therefore interesting to consult tables 
made up from other establishments. Dr. Thnmam remarks — 

"That the probability of recovery is greater in women than !n men, may now be r<warded 
as establiiihed. . . . With two exc^Uons, in every institation the statiatios of which I have 
examined, ia which the experience was extended over more than a very abort period of yean, 
the proportion of recoveries in women has exceeded, often to a great extent, that in men. . . ■ 
Thus, In the asylum at Qlasgow, the recoveries in women have exceeded those in men by 4 
per cent. ; at Belfast, hy 6; at Lancaster, by 7 ; at Armagh, by 10; at Woodbridea, by IS; 
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at Wonnter, tT.a, by 19 ; at Si«ebiiig, bj 19; BetUehem (1837 to 1689), by SO; at the 
Betrut, St York, by 20; at Sohleswig, by 22 ; at Chuanton, by 2S ; at the York Loiiatio 
As^nm, by 28 p«r oent." (p. 26.) 

Dr. ThDmaiQ adds : 

" I ara onlv aoqounted with two asjlnnu In which, during any period, the reooveries 
amotiKBt men nave actually exceeded those amongsi women. These two are, HaDwell, where 
the relative nambera were 32 S per cent, among malea, and 3£'63 -per cent, aiaong females; 
■ad at Blooiningdale Asjlnm, near New York, U.S., where, during a period of utoro than 
twenty years, the reooveries smangst men have ezoeeded iho^e among women by 38 per 

OMlt." 

It is somewhat remarkable that the excess of cures among men should occur at 
two metropolitan asylums — that is, at New York, and in the London asylum at 
Hsnwell ; and that, as Dr. Hood points ont, of late the cures of males at Beth'e- 
hem are nearly in the same proportion as among the females. 

By reference to the statistical tables of the Paiisian asylum, also, we find that 
tho number of cnrea among the males eiceeds that among the females, in the pro- 
portion of 13'02 per cent, for males, and 12'85 per cent, lor females. Or — 

" For the class of insane only («.#. not inclading the epileptio and imbeciles) under treat- 
Dtent «t Blo^tre aad Salp^tridre in 18G5, the reooveriee have been 24-49 per cent, for the 
males, and 20-91 per oeaL for the females. 

The mean of the two sexes being 22-24 per cent. 

The Htatistics published by Dr. Thumam with respect to Hanwell were from 
the year 1831 to 1841. It will be interesting to examine these with results of 
later date, which will bring them into better comparison with the work of Dr. 
Hood and the Parisian Report, and the very copious statistical tables that are 
pnbtiahed by the authorities of Hanwell readily enable us to do so. 

In the last Report, published January, 1857, it is stated (page 94), that from 
May 16, 1831, to the end of 1857, there was admitted into Hanwell 4276 patients, 
of whom 2181 were males and 2095 females; and that there have been discharged 
recovered 626 males, or in the proportion of 24'11 per cent. ; and 549 females, or 
in the proportion of 26-20 per cent. 

In considering the per-oentage of recoveries in any institution, it is essential to 
bear in mind the time in whicn the cure is accomplished. In some institutions 
the cases are of a more chronic character than in others. Thns, whilo there has 
been an average of 25 per cent, of recoveries st Hanwell of all the cases received 
mto the asylum, the recoveries per annum of the cases ander treatment amount 
to an average of 6^ per cent. ; so that the average time the cnres require is 
between fonr and five years. 

Tlie cnrea per annnm in different asylums is computed in page 32 of the Parisian 
Report, and is thns given : 



"Hants 1-88 

Cohiey Hatch 201 

Hanwell : 2-68 

Cheshire 4-60 

Birmingham 5*47 

Frestwiok C-62 

Wilts «-86 

'Woroeater 6-88 

Bedford 7-70 



Kent 7-81 

James Murray's 905 

Oxford 10-86 

Rainhill 10-69 

Yorkshire II-IS 

Unoolnshlre 18 OS 

Lancashire 15-79 

Pariuan Asylum .... 18*37." 



The cures p^ annnm of course will vary considerably according to the chroni. 
raty of the compl^t. Thus, at the Hampshire Asylum, the cases are known to 
be mostly of very chronic character, and those at Hanwell are umilar. 

Dr. Hood's iburth chapter, On th» iT^fluence of £dtuxUion in ^ving rise to 
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Insanity, is short ; and he states that the cridenoe to be derived from the tables 
of liethlehem does not elucidate tfao subject. 

In the eighth llepoit of the Irish Commisuon, 1857, page 12, is the followiog 
remark : 

" We hsTe made sn analysiB of the stflte of edncalion of the insane in poor-honsea and 
nsjtums. In the Ibmicr it appears there are 323 more or iess educated, and 1170 illiterate ; 
in the Ifttfer the nunibera are, 2858 with some degree of cdncation, against 1605 totally igno- 
rant Tlte proportion or literate to illiterate in the geaernl population of this ooontiy 
(IreiaiAd) i« 68 per cent. If we restrict the coinpartiKin to those in AsyluniR, omitiDg tM 
inmates in poor-honses, of whom a lar^E mitjority are idiotd, it would appear that edncation 
J9 in a mach higher ratio among lanntics than in the commanitj at large — a droamstance indi- 
CHtive of the tact that insanity, even among the hnmbler claases, is coaneoted with int«llectDsI 
development." 

Tlie above is a fair specimen of the floating opinions on the subject. But irith- 
out stopping here to point out the fatlncles of the above mode of ar^ment, we 
vill pass on to the next agent considered b;^' Dr. Hood, in which indeed, the above 
is involved. 

The Jnjlvence of Besulence. — ^The subject has received a lat^c share of atten- 
tion fiom writers, and Uiere is some difficulty and obscurity in the question, and 
consequently much diflerence of o]iinion among them respecting it, Tlie diffi- 
culty arises principally from the want of a clear definition of the teniiB nsed. It 
will be seen oy the quotations below that a very wide scope is given to the sigia- 
fication of the term Kesidence. Dr. Hood says : 

" Tlie conclusion arrived at by Sir Andrew Ilalliday, tliat insanitv is more prevalent in 

agricultnral than in inaiuifactnring districts, will be fnunil to be fntly substantiated by the 
returnfl Iwth of the CommiswoDere in Lnnacy and the Poor-law Comiaissionera.'' 

Sir A. Halliday, Dr. Hood proceeds to state, found that the proportion of insane 
to sane in twelve agricultural counties was 1 to 796 ; while in twelve counties in 
which the inhabitants were not principally employed in agriculture, the projwr- 
tiou was 1 to 1149. 

" Tolling the same twelve agricultunli anil the nanie twelve non-a?ricDltnraI counties selectod 
hy (Sir Andrew Halliday, we £ud (writes Dr. Hood), from the reportsof the Oommisaoos of 
Lunacy, as follows : 

AgricalUiTol Countit*. 
" In 18S6, proportion of the insane to the population, 1 in 614. 



" Kim-Agrieultural Cottntiei. 
"In 1886, proportion of the insane to the popalation, 1 in H20. 
"In 1848, " " " 1 in 1109. 

" In 1B4T, " " "1 in 989. 

" The BBine resale is also shown by the Poor-llw Ootnmissionera' returns." 

Before proceediu" to criticise the above argument upon its own merits, we will 
proceed to give it all the advantage we can <lerivo from authors ; bnt it is worthy 
of note, that if the above is a sound argument as it relates to the causes of 
insanity, it must liold good also in its converse — viz, that since insanity is increawng 
in the manufacturing districts, that these districts are approaching more and more 
to the chaiacter of tlie agricultural. Whatever those rural agents are which 
cause insanity, and which constitute the difference between the agricultural and 
non-agricultural counties, they are becoming gradually equalized between the 
two. 
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IVe arrive at ODce, therefore, at the difficulty involved in the vant of a proper 
definition of the term Residence. It is obvious that in the above quotation, the 
physical influence of the air of the countiT and that of the town is not meant, 
aoT the pursuit of agriculture on the one hand and of manufacture on the other, 
because the selection of certain counties could not &irly represent one or other in 
a f^r isolated conditioo. In the tei-m Residence, as here applied, is included 
many influences both of a phyucal and mental character ; and pei-haps a better 
term for what is really meant would be that selected by Dr. Daniel Tuke, of York, 
in a jKipcr on this subject in the October number of the 'Asylum Journal,' enti- 
tled, " Does Civiliitation favour the Genei-ation of Mental Disease ?" Dr. Hood 
arrives at the following conclusion on this point: 

" The explanation, indeed, is not at all obvinns ; still, wo cannot but think that the bnninn 
mind, with its high oapabilitiei^ is more likely to become deranged from having; too little 
wherewith to exercise those capabilitiea fitly, ttuin from having too much. If these ftcultiea 
be not exercised, the mind will preiy npoo itself and become diseased, and snrely this s.ad 
event is more likely to happen in the country than in town." 

Dr. Thumam's conclusions, deduced from his experience at the Retreat, near 
York, as quoted by Dr. Hood, corroborate the general opinion that, as Dr. Hood 
says, insanity is less likely to originate in large towns than in the country. 

" The fact that insanity prevuls so mnch in agricnltnntl districts," saj's Dr. Pricliard. " indi- 
cates that its developmeDt is favoured by some of the drcumstanccs connected with the con- 
dition of Bgrionltnral life." 

" It appears, howevor," writes Dr. Hood, " that MU. Brierre de Boismont, Benardtn, Gnis- 
Isiu, Parcbopp <? Parchappe), and De Boutevilte, have dedaced an opposite conclusion from 
tke experience of Belginm."* 

Dr. Tuke, of York, in the paper referred to, on the other hand, says: 

" 'Vhdfaet, we believe, may bo holdiv denied. The statement is not eetablished that more 
persons become inraue in agriculttiral districts, proportionately, than in nianafactnring ones. 
Instead of taking," continues Dr. Take, "the proportion of pauper lunatics to pauper popola- 
tion in the respective connties, an estimate has be«i made of the proportion of panper tunatios 
to the total popniatlon of the ooimty." 

It must, however, be clear that in those counties where pauperism is the 
greatest, there will of necessity be a larger number of pauper lunatics in propor- 
tion to the general population. By selecting a group oi^ agricultural counties, 
i)r. Tuke finds that Hiere is an average of 18'37 lunatics to JOOO of the pauper 
population, and 26'40 per 1000 in a group selected by himself of manufactunug 
counties. In another group of countie^ selected according to the numbei-s who 
ugned the marriage certificate with marks — thereby showing the amount of 
education in those selected counties — Dr. Tuke finds that in the uneducated 
proup the average number of pauper lunatics per 1000 paupers was 14'81, while 
in the more educated counties it was 21*63 per cent. 

But is this mode entirely free from objection? Should the comparison be 
made between the pauper lunatics and the pauper population only ? Do not the 
same physical agents tnat produce insanity produce pauperism, and vice versA? 
Uoreover, it may be asked, can the pauper lunatics be considered to be an entirely 
analagous class to the paupers generally F It is well known that insanity, lasting 
as it docs for a whole term of life, often is the sole cause of the subject becoming 
a pauper, and therefore that a much hicher class become pauper lunatics than 
ever would become plain paupers. This is shown in various wa^s by the statis- 
tical evidence we have under review ; but the Act of Parliament provides 
expressly for the admisnon of the class above the pauper into the pauper asylum, 
who afterwards are included in all the tables in the self-same category. The 

• Boblt^ Firdwlo^od IbdMiu, p. ITO. 
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Maciea of the arfrnmenta used to detcrmiae this qnestion appear to be chiefly the 
following: — 1st. In the coDsideration of the efieot of civilization, or of those 
agencies under the term Residence, in giving rise to insanity, not only should a 
more precise definition of the cause be settled upon, and this compound term be 
resolved into more simple elements, but also the form of the disease itself should 
he distinctly described ; for example, in estimating the effect of an active mental 
existence, we should cerUuniy distinguish between the cases or description of 
insanity found in conjunction. At present, in all the calculations, both lunatics 
and idiots are included nnder one general teim. 

It is not enough to trust to the large numbers which may be used to generalise 
upon, and hope for correct results by drawing averages; if we are comparing 
lunatics of one county with those of another, it is not enough to make any par- 
ticular selection, and call one agricultural and anotlier chiefly manufactiinng, 
because in most connties the same condition maybe variouisly combined with 
other physical or mental states. We should certainly tate a survey of the whole. 
Again, it is not a cori'ect mode to include lunatics and idiots together, as each of 
their states may be due to very opposite conditions. 

The tbllowing Tables, made from calculations drawn from the last Report of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy and the Poor-law Commissioners, give the propor- 
tion of insane paupers to sane in every county. They also distmgulsh between 
the lunatic proper and the idiot, and give the relative numbers of the insane 
paupers to pauper population. 



Table I. Out Lunatw cr Idiot to InMtAUanlt, 



. Durham 

I. StaSbid 

;. York, West Riaing 

[. Chester 



I. Cornwall . 
'. Northumberland . 
!, Uonraonth . 
I. Cambridge , 
I. HnntJnffdon . 
, Warwic* . 
I. lincoln 
1. Rotland 



i. Onmberland 

I. York, North Itidine 

'. Snsses . 

I. EoDt . 

I. York, Bast lUding 

». Woroester . 

,. Suffolk 



I. Middlesex . 
t. WeetiDoreland 
.. Devon . 
i. Nottingham 
I. Surrey 
'. Dorset . . . 
I. Bedford 
I. Norfolk 
I. Baoks . 
. Eases . 
t, Southampton 
I. Somerset 
:. Salop . 
i, Hereford 
I. Hertford 
'. Leicester 
I Northampton 
>. Oxford 
K Berks . . 
. Wilts . 
i. GloQoester . 
. . 708 



1. Dorham 
a. Chaster 

8. Stafford 
4. York, West Biding 
G. Northnmberiand 

6. Cambridge . 

7. Wwtmoreland 
e. Cornwall 

9. Derby . 

10. Snssaz . 

11. l^noaster 



« to mtire Popviation. 

12. lincoln 1863 

18. Monmonth 1218 

14. Huntingdon 1168 

16. Warwick Hlfl 

16. Worcester H" 

17. York, East Hding ... 1088 

18. HerSord 108« 

19. Somerset lOW 

20. Onmberiand . , - • i • l**! 
31. Bedford . .r*X*00« C l*"" 

. . P , 1041 
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Salop . 
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K. Norfolk 
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1004 
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80. Nottingliwn . 
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81. Essex . 
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706 


Average . 
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I. Middlesex S848 


22 


Doreet 1660 


t. Darhwn 8142 


28 


Bucks . 










1637 


8. Rottond 8018 


24 


Derbv. 










1627 


4. Laninat^ 2676 


26 


Cambridge 










1603 


8. Warwick 2682 


26 


Nottingham 










1566 


6. Cumberland .... 2500 


27 


Essex . 










1442 




28 


Sussex . 










1488 


8. York, ->.orth Riding . . . 2388 1 2fl 


Salop . 










1432 




80 


Norfolk 










1416 


10. York, Wcat RidiOg . . .2816 


31 


Bedford 










i«i 


11. Stafford 280B 


32 


Oxford 










1861 


la. Cornwall 2278 


83 


Leicester 










1298 


13. Kenl 2162 


84 
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1274 
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35 


Hertford 










1246 
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40 
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So. Worcester 1709 


41 
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42 
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Average . 


. 191T 


TiM« IV. One lunatie to Paup«r» BelUtied. 


1. Cambridge 102 


22 


Dcron 6K 


1. Nortbnmberland 








. 81 
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. 68 
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24 
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1. Dorset . 
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10. Essex . 
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Leicester 
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Table V. One Idiot b> Pauper* SeUmed. 

1. Bntiand 141 SS. Bedford . 

S. Snffolk ISe 28. Wilts . 

5. HnDtdngclon 18S 34. Norfolk . 

4. Dorset IJT 36. Berks . 

6. Uonraonth 110 2S. Nottingh&m . 

6. Oambridge 106 27. Sussex . 

7. Bocks 106 38. Hereforf 

8. Kent 106 29. Tork, West lUding 

B. Dnrhftm 103 SO. Bolop . 

10. Miildlesex 103 81. Leicester 

11. Oamberland 100 83. Southamptoa . 

13. Worcester 97 88. Stafford . 

18. Essex 96 84. NtvthsinptoD 

14. DeTOft 93 80. Ciiester . 

10, Borre; 90 S6. Tork, East Riding 

16. Northtunberlmd . . . . 60 87. Olonoester . 

17. Lancostw 88 88. Wwwiok 

18. Cornwall 87 80. Westmoreland 

19. Oxford 82 40. Hertford 

SO. York, North Mding ... 82 41. Derby . 

31. Somerset 78 43. Uncoln . 



In the first Table the counties are arraitged according to the ratio which panper 
InnaticB bear to the generak popnlatjon of each county, the county in which the 
ioBEme are in the lowest relative proportion beuig placed first. The Dumber placed 
after the name of the county shows the fractional proportion that the insane bear 
to the sane in that county — thus, in Durham the insane are oqnal to ^ivr ^^ ^^^ 
whole population. In other words, there is one insane to every 1264 persooB. 
In casting the eye down the Table, it will be at once apparent that the conclasion 
of Sir Andrew Haliiday holds good as a ^neral rule. The counties at the top of 
the list are certainly the more occupied in manufitcturiog pursuits; and those at 
the bottom, in which the insane bear a much larger proportion to sane, are chiefly 
^ricutttiral counties, or counties removed from much mental activity. We find 
the average to be there, ,Jj of the popnlation are insane. Middlesex, however, 
is as near the centre of tho list as pos^hle, being the twenty-second in the first 
Table. 

In the second and third Tables, the lunatic is distinguished from the idiot. 
Now, in the term idiot, which is extracted from the Report of the Commlssionera, 
it is pretty certdn all imbecile as well as congenital idiots are included, and it is 
highly probable that a larger portion are imbeciles in consequence of epilepsy ; 
but however this may be, when the true lunatic is distinguished from the idiot, 
the relative position of several counties on the chart is greatly altered. Thus 
Middlesex — which represents, perhaps, the truest tj-pe of town infinences, since 
the largest proportion of its inhabitants are resident in London — is found to stand 
fortieth on tho list .when lunatics only are estimated. It has, in other words, the 
largest number of tme lunatics in proportion to tho number of inhabitants, of any 
county, with the exception of two^viz. Berkshire and Gloucestershire ; while, on 
the other hand, by a reference to tho third Tabic, it will be seen that it has the 
fewest idiots, in proportion (o the inhabitants, of all the English counties. This 
single &ct at least snow? the importance of distinguishing between the Innadc and 
imbecile when the effect of external agents is to be studied.' 

The fourth Table shows also that the number of pauper lunatics to sane paupers 
is nearly five times greater in Middlesex than in the county of Cambridge. But 
still, the just conclusion that ra to be drawn from this is not that ci>'ilization 
■noreases the tendency to insanity, for, after all, who is to determine whether 
really this is the infinence in action f All that is ^rly deducible is that the inha- 
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bitants of towns Are more prone to insanity, hnt are less liable to idiocy ; that it is 
not just to attribute the lacrease of insanity to increased mental cultore, to the 
state of mental activity that exists in large towns, we shall see hereafter. There 
are other influences equally more common to town life than to country, such as 
intern [>eraboe, vice, unwholesome food, impure ur, «&& If the state of (^vilization 
gave rise to an increase of insanity, then the wealthier classes, as o. rule, should be 
more prone to the disease. But what do we find? The estimated popalatioa of 
England and Wales in 1857 was 19,408,464, and at the same date there were, 
according to the Poor-law Commissioners, a total of 643,430 paupers. At the 
same penod the Commiftsionera in Lunacy state that there existed In England and 
Wales 21,344 lunatics, of whom 16,657 were paupers and 4,667 not paupers. We 
have therefore the following equation :■— 

Pauper, jl^^ane. 16.657^^ 
^ ( Sane, 843,480 ^ 

Or, in other words, a proportion of one-fitUeth of all paupers insane. On the 
other hand, the non-pauper class are easily. estimated by deducting the number of 
paupers from the gross population, and the result wUl be as follows ■.^— 

Non-paupers \ I°^^_i£8^= ,v„: 
t^ 1^ ( feane, 18,665,034 

The proportion of the insane to the sane in these two classee is eo great that, 
after making every conceivable dcdnction, there cannot but remun the conviction 
that the wealthier, and therefore surely tlie more educated and civiliEed, class, is 
leas liable to insanity than the middle and lower classes. 

Xcverthelees, it appears to be equally true that in the larger towns, and espe- 
cially in London, which we may fairly consider a centre of great mental activity 
insanity previuls to the largest extent. May it not, therefore, be that if civiliza- 
tion isnotprodnctive of insanity in a direct, it is in an indirect manner? It would, 
^en, be more correct te say that insanity follows in the wake of civilization — that 
its victims are the camp-followers in the intellectual march. In towns, and espe- 
cially in die metropolis, we find the soml condition of the inhabitants as it were 
m a polarized state ; we find the highest intellectual phase of life uid the lowest, 
the greatest luxury and the greatest squalor, the most religious and the most 
abandoned, the avaricious and the spendthrift. Thus, while true civilization gives 
an immunity from insanity, there is still in the same re^on a fertile soil for its 
seeds to germinate, — the old condition, of the poison and its antidote growing dde 
bjinde. 

l^e CommisaionerB appointed to inqniro into the state of the lunatic asylums of 
Scotland, in estimating the ratio of the insane to the general population, state 
that — 

^ " It appears that a Highland population contains more than three times the number of con- 

genital cases of mental diseases tOand in on equal lowland popnlatioD.'^ 

In making any estimate, if these idiots are set down as cases of insanity, of 
course they would greatly tend to make it appear that the highland life was more 
conducive to insanity than the lowland. 

7^ religious permtaaion of paticntA is the next subject discussed. To ns the 
Katistics on this point have always appeared unsatiHtiotoiy ; considerable paina 
have been taken to estimate the effect of this influence on the mmds of persons 
with regard to the causation of insanity ; the sources of error that besot the mquiry 
arc BO nnmeroDS, that very much more care appears to na still to be necessary to 
be given to the subject before any satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at ; the 
^fficnlty is not with respect to religion as an exciting, but as a predisposing cause. 
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In the first place, there is as obvious difficulty in aecertainiiig the opinions of 
paticnU on religious matters, and undoubtedly there is a great number of 
persona in all countries who have nothing more than a pro forma attachment to 
any sect. In this country there are probably &r more persons per cent, under 
actual religious impressions among those professing Romanism, than wonld b« 
found per cent, among those professing ProtestaDtism. It is certain that all that 
class of patients who have tor years led a life without any obser\-ance of reli- 
gion, if asked, n'onld say they belonged to the Church of Enirland, while the same 
cla-ss of persons in France would call themselves Roman Catholics; but sach in 
estimating religion as a predisposing cause of disease manifestly ought to be 
excluded altogether. So far as statistics go, however, it wonld appear that any 
particular religions creed or profession cannot be considered to be a predisposing 
cause ; while, most undoubtedly, powerful impressions on the mind on religious 
subjects are a frei^uent exciting cause of insanity in the same way that other pow- 
erful mental emotions are. 

Probably neither Quakerism nor Infidelity nor Wesleyanism per ae would ren- 
der any one more liable to insanity. Yet it might be found that a powerful 
appeal to the mind from a preacher of any section would produce such effects on 
the mind as to give rise to the disease. To arrive at any accurate result on such 
a subject, it is necessary that we should knnw not merely how many persona call 
themselves of the Chui-ch of England, and how many Catholics, but wo ought to 
know how many are actually under real religious impresdons of any kind ; we 
ought ako to have the sects in the same position with regard to all other external 
innuenoes; and until we can arrive at this, we must be content to state all violent 
emotional feelings are exciting causes, whether those emotions are excited by 
religious or other topics. 

Statisticians also seldom neglect to tabulate the toctal condition, the number of 
single and manied among their patients ; in a medical point of view this appears 
to us to have little interest : unless at the same time we could be sure that by the 
word eingle or unmarried, the pliysical state of continence or virginity was actu- 
ally meant, the inquiry can be of no scientific value. Certainly patients have been 
entered single who are mothers of several children, others as married who for 
years have lived as single. 

The social condition thus affects, according to Dr. Hood's statistics, the chances 
of recovery. Of the married, 65'7 per cent, recovered ; of the unmarried, fi3'8 
per cent. ; and 6'4 per cent, of the widowed. 

These sta^stics are of more value to the inquiry and the advant^e of social 
condition, perhaps, than to the subject of insanity; for if insanity is produced by 
mental diatress, perhaps they show that there is more ease in the married state 
than in the single, and the word " biussedness" should now be allowed to attach 
itself to the former rather than to the latter condition. 

The causes of insanity — by which it is presumed are meant the immediate or 
exciting causes — arc next oonsideied by Dr. Uood, but our space will only allow 
of the general results. 

Dr. Hood employs the usual classification into moral, physical, and heredit.iry. 

Hereditary tendency was the assigned or apparent cause in fl'8 per cent, of the 
whole ; being 8-3 per cent, in males, and 10-28 in females. 

Moral causes — aa anxiety, uncontrolled emotions, &c — were assigned in 408 
per cent, in males, and 32-7 per cent, among females; and \he phydcal causes in 
19-8 of males, and 21 per cent, in females. 

The presumed causes of insanity in the patients in Bio6tre and SalpStriere, are 
thus enumerated : — 

"Fhydoel causes, heredilsry £4 

Other Phjsical canees 927 

Moral causes S48 

Ui±nowri 384 

— ooqIc 

Total 1488" '^ 
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TTie chief phydcal causes are — old age, 16S; abuse of alcoholic liquors, 114; 
bodily illness, 109; critical epoch in females, 107. Among the moral causes, 12S 
of the 248 cases are asdgned to grief. 

The difiereace in the numbers referred to hereditary tendency in this report and 
in the report of Dr. Hood is remarkaUc, and most probably arises from some 
imperfect history of the cases in this respect. 

br. Hood remarks that the cases for which the assigned cause is hereditary pre- 
disposiUon, are the most nnsatbfactory of all : 

" Vlule the per-eentage of recoTeries in both Hzes is 61*5 percent, when the oaOBe of the 
disoi^er wni of a moral character, anci 886 when (he cease was of v. physical character ; the 
perjcentage was only 146 when the only catae that could be detected wa» hvreditaiy predis- 
position." 

A favourite topic with ail the writers of these Reports is the necearfty and 
advantages of early treatment ; this tan bo readily ceded, and it is prolmble that 
the effect of e.irly remudial measures in all diseases is of equal consequence. 

A more important consideration is tlie liability of the recovered patients to a, 
second attack; 878 patients, out of 1707 admitted in ten years, were relapses, or 
were not cases of first attack — i.e. at the rate of 48*8 per cent. I>r, Hood 
remarks, that — 

" It is no donbt diffienlt to arrive at any oorreot oondosian npon tbe point ; and benee the 
diversity of opmioo that prevaiia. Eeqnirol oonsidera that abwrt 10 per aent. of dw recore- 
riee relapse. Piriel and Deeportes &x a higher unutber, 17 pn- cent. Mr. Farr tinidcs 80 per 
oeot. not to<t high." 

At Hanwell, we learn that out of 100 cases admicted, 54 were cases of first' 
attack, 20 coses not the first, 13 old cases discharged uncured from other hospitals 
(as Betl)Iehem and St. Luke's), and 13 the bLstory is unknon-n. By the last Report, 
of the Commls^onars in Lunacy we learn that during the yesirs 1854^ 1855, mhA 
1856, there were 22,846 cases admitteil into the various asylums and licciisevl 
houses, and of these 14,468 were fresh cases, and 8178 cases of second attack- of 
the disease. Out of 1586 admissions in Salp&tri^re and Bicetre, 268 were cases 
not the first attack, or at the rate of 16*80 per cent.; and they are thus daseified 
— relapses 141, fresh attacks 29; out of 268 re-adnHs^ons, 170 occurred &t patients 
who had been discharged less than one year. 

" The statistics of hospitals for the insane," saya Dr. Tbomain, "loae ht generaT much of 
their value from its not being known how ftir the reported recoveries have been itermanent or 
otherwise ; and it is therefore an important as well as a leinarkable ciTcnnHtanee, that but 
litUe diffienlty has been experieooed in tracing, by iRqoiiy or otherwise, vrilb scarcely an 
eiception, tbe hiaUny of every penon who bae been nnder the oare of ' tbe Keireat,' either to 
the term of de^tb, or to Ae «late of this Eeport.'^ 

The process of reasoning, and the steps by which Dr. Thumam arrives at his 
conclusion, are given in full ; and are largely quoted by Dr. Hood, but they would 
occupy too much space here ; it will suffice to give the- general result at which Dr. 
Thnraam arrives : 

s attacked by insanity, five- 

' "- - recover, not more 

mbeeqoent attodu, 

With respect to the probable longevity of the insane, and the at)trage duratioa 
of the malady, both in those who recover, and in those who die, the statistics of 
Bethlehem Hospital cannot, from the natnre of the regulations in existence there, 
throw much light. The materials for arriving at a just conclusion on these really 
important points may, however, he fonnd in the Statistics published by the Snper- 
iateodents of the County Asylums. A complete leries of the Hanwcu Report* is 
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before oh, and the Tables are of the most elaborate kind. The asylom has now» it 
appears, been opened for a period of twenty-five years. The averse number of 
patients under treatment has ranged from 300 up to 1020 in a. year; so that not 
only has the time been long, through which the result can be traced, but the num- 
bers have been sufficiently great to yield tolerably correct data. From the year 
of opening (1831) to the end of 1846, there were 2937 patients admitted. The 
sequel of these patients we have carefully followed throu^ the Tables given in 
each year from 1831 to 1857, and the result of our investigation may be thus sum- 
med up : — For every 100 patients admitted into Hanwell, we find that at the end 
of five years there have 

Died 81-« 

Raooversd 8*-00 

Have been removed 0-00 

Bemoin under treatment . . . 89-61 

Total lOOOtt 

With respect to those patients who have been removed for vaiious causes, only 
one thing can be sjud of them — viz. that they did not die ; but whether they were 
curable or incurable, no record has beeii given ; they consist of patients who have 
been sent to the Hanwell Asylam, which is the county asylum lor Middlesex, and 
after a time have been found to have their legal settlement in some oth^- county, 
and have therefore been transferred to their own county asylum. There is some 
difficulty in estimating; the number of the patients thus removed, bo as to approxi- 
mate the result to ordinary circumstances; for in the year 1852, 100 patients were 
removed to the second isylnm at Colney Hatch. The calculations have therefore 
been based upon averages of twenty-one years, instead of twenty-five, in order 
that these 100 cases might not be included, as they would form quite an excep- 
tional circumstance to what occurs in other asylums. 

From 1831 to 1846 inclusive, 2937 patients were admitted, and 705 leiV the 
asylum cured within five years of the date of their admission ; and of these 705,- 
292 left within the first year, and 292 more before the close of the second year, 
80 more before the end of the third year, and 41 in the fourth and fiflh years. 
The first and second years are the most fertile of discharges by recovery, and the 
second year is equal to the first in this respect ; this is important, since the rules 
of Bethlehem, on the statistics of which we have been diiefiy engaged, have 
limited their results to the experience of the first year of treatment. 

At the end of ten years, ve find that each 100 patients has thus been disposed of; 

Di«d 89-80 

ReooTsred 26-16 

Removed 4-80 

Remaining SO-74 

Total 10000 

At the end of fifteen years there will have 

Died 46-43 per 100 

Keoovered 36-77 " 

Bemoved 4*11 " 

Bemiin 38-70 " 

At the end of twenty years the following will be the result : — there will have 

Died 68-12 per 100 

Recovered 2376 " 

Removed 440 " 

Ther* will remain nucnred . . IS'72 " , -~ i 

At the end of twenty-five years there will have ' ^ 
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Died 66-TO per lOO 

Recorered 21-82 " 

BemoTod 4'00 " 

Kemun nucDred I4'98 " 

The whole results are shown below in a tabulated form, thus : — 

AHhtMJ of 
SjHi*. lOfun. Utmi*. lOyMn. SSnus. 

Dead . . . 81-49 , , 8880 . . 46-43 . . 6S-13 . . 09-70 -:i 

Beeorered . 24-00 . . Slt-ld . . 3S-77 . . 2876 . . 2182 

fierooved 5-00 . . 4-80 . . 4-11 . . 4-40 . . 4-00 

Remain . . 89-61 . . 80T4 . . 28-TO . . 18-73 . . 14-98 

Total . . . lOO^W . . 10000 . . lOO-OO . . 100-00 . . 100-00 

Paraning the inqoiry in the track of Dr. Hood, we now arrive at the Kiatory of 
U>e fUsetue itself; and one cannot help feeling that in pasnng from the personal 
history of {he subject to the pathologic^ partof the inquiry, we are entering from 
the confines of what is known, into what is still involved in much obscurity. 

The definition of insanity is required of na by lawyers; biit is a definitioD 
fOBfflble ? Are the lines of demarcation between sanity and insanity sufficiently 
4iaUact to be described 1 Is not one state shaded off into the other F Is there Dot 
between intelleotusl light and intellectual darkness a twilight, of which no one can 
aay where it commences and where it ends ? 

Tbe definition given by Dr. Bucknill is this, and it appears to be as good as any 
ether, bnt it is questionable whether it would give much support to a medical 
witness under examination : 

_ " Insanity may be defiaeil to be a coDditioa of the mind in which a fabe action of oonoep- 
fioD OF JDtlgmeDl, a defective power of the will, or an uncontrolled rioleo'ce of the emotions 
and inadDots, have, separately or conjointly, been produced by dleease." 

Bnt as medical meo, the question atill remains for us — What is the nature of the 
ctisease 1 Are the forms into which it is almost universally divided^— as mania, 
melancholia, demenUa~-)^iIosophically correct ? Is there a distinct cause and a 
distinct anatomioal character, known or suspected, for each ? And are the dis- 
tinctions between these divi«oae eract or well-marked ? Unfortunately they are 
Dot, so that all further statistics based upon these divisions are, to our minds, of 
but little worth. 

Under what oate^ry do those oases come which are known to every phy^cian, 
in which a patient is tor a period taciturn, despondent, and then for a period 
excited and talkative ?' Or under what head is a patient to be put who vociferates 
londly that he is a sinner, that beats himself against the wall, tears his hair, and 
alternately with such actions, wrings his hands frantically with grief? When such 
a patient is comparatively quiet, one would be disposed, perhaps, to call him 
melancholic ; when frantic, another would call him maniacal. There have been 
eeveral attempts to bring the classification of the forms of insanity more into 
accordance with the advanced state of phvsiology. Dr. Noble's clasufication is 
such — into emotional, notional, and intcUigential insanity ; Dr. Henry Monro 
adopts this diviraonal foi-m, further dividiut; each section into two— viz. with 
nervous depresfflon, and with nervous exaltation. 

These are classifications of phenomena manifested by something ; it is not yet 
proved that they are the essential manifestation, or that they necessarily follow 
the same combination of causes in different individuals, or even in the same 
individual. 

The Bethlehem Report only affords the concrete fecU that the patient was 
violent or dangerous, mischievous, tranquil, &a. In the Report of Hanwell, 1850, 
the disease is classified under five healds, — thus, out of 1023 patients, 463 are 
placed onder mania, the eexes b^g almost equally affected, MeUnoholia, 162 : 
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men, 56 ; women, 106. So that it appears the female ia mach more prone to a 
despondent state than the male in insanity. Incoherence is the third head or 
division, in which were 31 males and 93 females. Frobablj some would include 
this division under the head of mania. Imbecilitj affects 92 males and 101 
females ; dementia, 23 males and 46 females. There are at Hanwell 439 males 
and 534 females; the surplus of femsilcs appears to be due to the greater preva- 
lence of melancholia and incoherence. In Salp&triere and Bic6tre there remained, 
at the end of the year 1855, 2111 patients, of whom 1624 were /(mm, 288 idiots 
ond imbeciles, 225 epileptics — T50 of the 2117 were males, and 1367 females. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, we cannot help remarking, that what 
is still a desideratum m mwlicine with regard to insanity, is a carefiiUy co^- 
letited series of cases scientifically obser\'ed, without previous mental bias ; nnd 
a philoso^ical analysis of them. Such a work mnst be productive of valuable 
results. The tcrma psychiatrica and psychiatrici.ina have lately been much in 
TOgue among the specialty of mad doutoi-s, but insanity has not passed out of the 
re^ms of the pbysietan. It Is true that the physician may require some familiaiity 
with psychology, but in investigating disease, the first thing necessary, is the col- 
lection of iacts ; and though the otierations of the mind are equally lacts as much 
aa any series of actions in the physical world, yet there is this difference — the one 
set of facte is exterior, the other interior : that which la outward can be ob.served 
by two individuals at the same time, but the inward can be only known to the 
enbject. We can, It is true, reason out motives by analogy, — that is, from the 
conduct of others we may, by practice and taet, guess at the tr«n of inward actions 
that preceded the ontw^^ manifestation. But even in healthy action, how often 
do we misconstrue the inward motive — how frequently do we ascribe aspeoial line 
of conduct to wrong motives which really has been dictated by right I And so 
it must be with our estimates of the motives of the actions of the inaanc. M. 
Falret, in his ' Legons Cliniques,' points out the different state of mind which may 
lead to manifestations closely allied in character, and which have been, in fact, 
inclnded in one name. He mstances the form of malady called kleptomania and 
homicidal monomania, which, says be, can scarcely ever be considered as the modi- 
fication or exaltation of an inherent propcn»ty existing naturally in all. For 
example, one patient may be induced to commit marder for the sake of revenge, 
another in obedience to some delusion. There are patients who will kill their own 
children, that they might go to heaven, or that they might escape the cares of the 
world. Again : patients refuse food, some from a wish to destroy themselves, 
others to preserve their life, believine that the food is poisoned. In making obaerv&- 
tiona of such symptoms, care sliould be taken to describe the concrete fact, w-ith- 
ont attempting to find a motive — to keep to what is certain, and not to pass to 
what must be conjecture. Undoubtedly, psychological obaervatiws are useful, 
but only so fiir as they are true. The object and end of our art ia, afler all, resto- 
ration of the patient to bodily health. If the body can be put into order, the 
mind doubtless will be restored to its healthy action ; the forms — the Protean forms 
which the disease assumes — may, however, aid ua In prognods. The mad-doctor 
ought in a special manner to be a physician, for he has jiarticularly to be guided 
by phvfflcal signs, and in many instnnces almost excluaivcly by them. In thi^ 
indeed, is the only difference in the specialty, so far as diiu^ous is concerned. 

Dr. Hood's chapter on the Morbid A^>earatux» after Death is the next which 
presents itself, and is the scantiest of all. The subject is dismissed in three pages. 

The Medical Officei-s of Colney Hatch publisli in their Annual Report a sum- 
mary of post-mortem appearances, but there is in scarcely any ooUectioa of 
recorded antopaies any attempt to separate the cases according to the phenomena 
presented during life. A series of autopHcs of insane persons is to be found in 
' The Psychological Jouma!,'* by Dr. Webster ; but oite of the most original 
investigations is that of Dr. Skae, of Edinburgh. In an appendix to the ' Annual 

• Tola. TlLmd TllL, (Ik Ued.-Clili: TnoL, TaL xxrt p. SI4, Tid. xsrUL, (k tfl, «idt«L mO, pp. lU-lM. 
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Rqrart of the Royal Edinbu^h Aaylnm for 1894,' is a very elaborate and v^a- 
able abstract of tbe cerebral pathology of 41 1 casea, as obeerved by Dr. Skae 
daring seveateen years. In this abstract, Dr. Skae baa tabulated tbe appearances 
oh«erved in the brain : the most freqiientiy occurring of which are opacity and 
thickening of the arachnoid ; snbarachnoid ; serous efiiision ; serous emisioti into 
ae of arachnoid ; congestion of membranes ; serous effusion in lateral venti-icles ; 
darkcoloar of the grey matter which vas noticed in about one-fifth of the whole, 
and Dr. Skae thas comments on this table of pathologic^ changes : — 

"The general oonclneions to be derived from the preoalinfr abstract, are, that in a large 
pomortion of the doatba, well-marked appearanoea were found indicating; increased va.'calar 
ictan, or dow inflammatory prooeases af^ling Che membrane* of the brain, and prodaoiag 
liuckening and serous efiusion. 

" Xheae appearances were most cooEtont and most distinct in the deaths from general para- 
IfSM, where there was also found B peculiar kind of lofttning of the grey tubaCanet of tba 
bruD, and on examining this part of the bmin under thr> microscope, the cells of which it is 
prinrapaHy composed appeared to be eolnrged and altered in form. In these oases, adhesion 
of tbe membranes to the snr&oe of the convolntions was present in all instances where there 
WIS not BDch a quantity of serotis efiiision interspersed to prevent it ; in stripping off the tuem- 
tmies, small layers of grey matter were stripped off with them, particnuuly on the lateral 
nrfisces of the hemispheres. 

" With the exception of the morliid changes last mentioned, which ore limited to cases of 
gBoertl paralysiH, all the other morbid appearanoea are fonnd very frequently in the brains of 
Kreons who have died of other diseases, and withont any mental affection. And on the other 
usnd, oases are not nnfr^qnently to be met with in the dead-house of the asjlum, of patients 
icho had exhibited during life, for many montha or even years, all the nyniptome of raving 
iDiilnew, and in whose brains the mr>rbid appearances deeuribed are altogether wanting, and 
in which the braio oould not be distiugnisbed from that of one who bad died in all the vigoor 
of a sound mjnd." 

These condderstjons indnced Dr. Skae to examine the brain more minutely, and 
by other means than those in ordinary use ; "feeling that pathological investiga- 
tions are not to be abandoned until we have exljausled all our means of observation." 
Accordingly Dr. Skae commenced a series of experiments by weighing the brain, 
"bij measuring the tliicknesa of the gi-ey matter, by Durand Fardel's test of pour- 
ing a stream of water on the surface of the cerebral mattei-, and more lately, by 
tiking the sneoifio gravity of the grey and white siibstance of different parts of 
Ae iirain. Dr. Skae has as yet only published the observations and deductions 
from the weight and the specific gravity. 

With respect to the weight, Dr. Skae's observations axtend over 198 cases — 98 
males and 101 females ; which he has compared with the weights collected by Dr. 
Keed and Dr. Peacock. 

The comparison, remarks Dr. Skae, establishes a strong presumption that the 
ibsolote weight of the brain is increased in the insane ; this increase of weight 
■ppears to depcod chiefly upon an increase in the weight of the cerebellum. 

"hi another table, the ratio between the oerebellam (with the pons and mednlla) and the 
oerebram is given at the different ages distinguished. ... hi almost every instanoe the cere- 
bellum in the insane is heavier in relation to the cerebmm than it is in the sane. From the 
STcrago of the entire number, the cerebellnm was fonnd in the males to be as I to 6'748 in 
the insane, and as 1 to 7-06 in the sane ; and in the females as 1 to 6-64 in the insane, and 
only 1 to 7 in the sane; the cerebellum, therefore, is considerably heavier in relation to the 
wrebram in the insane. 

" On arranging the weight of the brain aooonling to the form of the diseases nnder which 
tl>e patients labonred, and taking the average, the following results were obtained : 

"In mania, the leverage weight of the enoephaloo, in males, was 53 oz. 18^ dr. ; In mono- 
mioin, 62 oz. ^J dr. ; in dementia, 49 oz. 11 f^ dr; and in general paralysis, 46 oE. 6|jf dr. ; 
the weight being greatest in manias and least m general paralysis. 

"Id comparing the average weights of the cerebella, &c., however, in the same series, 
while they are fonnd to follow the same decrease from mania, throngh monomania to demon- 
'Bt, the wiri^t behig retpeottvehr 6 oz. Ifi dr., 6 oz. 11^ dr., and 6 oz. 9-f^^ the oases of 
geotfal paralf^ pressnt the higbert avenge, the avenge wrigbt being oa. 18,^ dr. 
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It appears, therefore, that the cerebellum in general paralyoa ia decidedly 
increased in weight. That the weight of the whole eDoephalon is also increased in 
the same diseaf^, and pretty mnch in proportion to the acutenesa and Beverity of 
the attack. 

Dr. Skae made eighty observationa on the epeoific gravity of the grey and white 
Bnbstanco of the brain of the insane, in the same manner aa that followed by Dr. 
Sanlcey, and published by liim in the ' British and Foreign Medico-Cliirurgiual 
Review,' vol. ix. p. 240. Dr. Skae has tabulated his observations side by ude with 
those of Dr. Sankey, and he draws the following conclusions from a close and care- 
ful analysis. He fbds : 

" The results are corroborative of those obt^ed by Dr. Sankey In his observatioiiB at the 
London Fever Hoepital, when, in all the cases complioat«d with cerebral symptoms of a 
grove character preceding death — aoob as oonvolaions, strabismus, paralysis, and ntt«r nnoon- 
sdoDsnesa — the specific gravity was high, averaging both in the grey and white matter I'Ml." 

After a oare&t examination of both papers, the following appear to be the main 
results that have been arrived at: 

Dr. Sankey found that among his cases — those that died of head diseasea — the 
specific gravity of the brain-siib stance, and more especially the grey matter, was 
invariably increased in density. His cases were all of acute character. 

Dr. Skae's cases in the insane, in fact, approach closely to the results of Dr. 
Sankcy's experiments on the brains of those dying with bead diseases, but with 
this diSercncG — that in the insane the denmty was greater. 

Dr. Skae finds that in persons dying insane, the specific gravity of the grey sub- 
stance is decidedly higher, as a rule, than in those dying sane. Thus, the lowest 
was 1'028, the highest 1-046, and the mean I'0345, in those not dying insane. But 
in the insane the lowest was 1-030, the highest ■1-049, and the mean 1'0382. So 
that among persons dj-ing insane, the grey substance may be lower in some cases 
than the average of the brains of the sane; but as a rule, the density is increased 
in tiie insane. Now, when we ask ourselves what this increased specifio grarity 
signifies — what alteration of structure it represents — we may perhaps find a reason 
why this alteration of density is not more constant or uniform. If the specific 
gravity of the brain. is altered by the same canses as the density of other organs 
IS altered, it is by deposition of something in its texture — probably of some pro- 
teine compound ; as wo find in pneumonia. On the other hand, we occawonally 
find other organs rendered specifically lighter by fatty depowtion — as the liver, 
which in some cases of fiilty degeneration will float on water. If, therefore, iu 
acute cases of brain disease, the first effect is increase of density, analogy renders 
it probable that there is an interstitial deposition of somethmg; and then, in 
chronic cases, the degeneration of this deposit from a protein, to a fatty nature, 
the brfun-substanoe would be gradually restored from its dense condition back to 
its normal, or even to a density below the normal. But this is mere theoriuing: 
the results of these experiments give positive information and proof of a fact which 
has been believed to exist, but not before actually proved, and that is, that in 
diseases of the head affecting the cerebral functions, and in intanUy, anatomical 
alterations of structure occur iu the brain^ubatance, and not merely in tbc euve- 
lo^ng membranes. 

Dr. Skae's observations on the cerebellum go also to prove that the specific 
graWty of the cerebellum is higher than that of the cerebrum, and that it is so in 
healthy aa well as in diseased brains; and from his observations he in&rs that the 
specific gravity of the cerebellum is increased in insanity, and attains a greater 
increase in relation to that of the cerebrum than it docs in persons dying sane. 

Wc now pass on to the subject of treatment^ which is discussed in Dr. Hood's 
fifteenth chapter. It is customary to divide this into the medical and moral treat- 
ment. Uiran the former, including those matters which may be deemed the 
pnrely therapeutical and dietetic, it will not be necessary to dwell at any leni^th- 
It appears to be the almost unanimons opimon of all writerB, that, speaking 
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m general terms, tonics and stimulants are chiefly required in tbe treatment of 
insanity ; and that the oppomte Idnd of medicinal agents aie contra-indicated, 
en>ecially yeneaectioa, whicli is considered by most autbore to be particularly 
injarioDs. With respect to such agents as tartarized antimony and digitalis, even 
for allaying temporary outbreaks of excitement, they are disapproved of or fonnd 
useless by nearly all the writers who have expressed an opinion on the matter. 
MiM^ more reliance appears to be placed npon pui^tires or sedatives in such 
emergencies. 

The CoramisBioners in Lnnacy requested the medical officers of asylums, by a 
r letter, 



** To B^ve them aomirate information as to the reanlt of thdr experience in the employment 
tS psrtienlar remediee, mush oa bloodletting, seneral or topical; emetics, pargativea, antlmo- 
tuais, opiates or anodynee, aaliepasmodics, tonics, and stlmolanta, and hot and cold bathina 
rcepecbvelv ; and abo to oonimnnicate their observation! as to the natnre of the diet and 
regimen which have been' foand by them most benefidal in the treatment of insanity Sn its 



They received fifty-two replies, which they have appended to their Annnal 
' Report of 1 847. In this appendix will be found the uses of these different classes 
of medicines canvassed leriatim. 

The use of baths, warm and cold, is generally approved of. A prolonged warm 
bath was much recommended, on account of its sedative influence, at one time ; 
bnt the high character it once received does not appear to be maintained. The 
shower bath ia used in nearly every uylnm, and its power of allaying excitement 
generally believed. It also appears to have a special influence on the malady. No 
ooiibt the use of the bath is unpleasant to some, but by no means to all patients ; 
^e unpleasantness of the remedy ought not to form any part of the prescription 
when Uiis bath is ordered. It is not the moral, but the phydcal effects for which 
the bath is indicated. 

With respect to Di^ — 

lerience has shown," say: 

Dr. ThnniBni very careftilly i „ , . 

le general oonaluHion as to the inflaence of diet upon recovery or death, he eiamioed the 
istica of several coanty asylnms in EoKUnd." 

" In the three asjIiiniH witji the more Sberal diet, we find," says Dr. Thnmam, "that the 
recoveries averted 48-7 percent., and that the mean mortality was -85 percent.; wbibtin 
the four institations in which the diet wsb less liberal and natritions, the recoveries only 
averaged 80*76 per omL, and the mean mt»ta]ity was 14-54 per cent." 

Moral Treatment. — ^tinder this head is included the once all-important qnestion 
of restraint and non-restraint. The system of treatment without the employment 
of mechanical restraint was inaugurated more than ten years ago, and therefore 
the principle scarcely belongs to the present Review. In England it may now be 
Bud to be fully and firmly established ; it would be of little use, therefore, to 
re-open the subject. A considerable amount of the literature connected with the 
special department of medicine has been devoted to the discnssion of this cer- 
tsunly important question ; but our task will be chiefly conflned to that of the his- 
torian, and a few remarks connected with matters about which there appears to 
be some misconception on the part of the public and the profession. It haa 
occurred to the wnter to be asked, privately, and in a kind of doubting confi- 
dential tone, whether there was not really some mode of coercion used. When 
it is asserted that the non-restraint system is pursned, say such persons, we of 
ooureo understand that, as a rule, tbe patients are not restrained, or only for very 
abort periods ; and he has even been asked to show the chair or rotatory engine 
osed. Others have imagined that the patient has been pretty well initiated to 
obedience on bis admission by being nearly half-drowned in a cold batfa. Such 
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appear to those conversant with the actual state of practice, too 
absurd to mention, and too ridiculous to require a refutation. It may be as well 
to state generally, jHirhaps, that by the non-restraint system is meant aii entire 
absence of anylning tike coercion, either by mechanical means, by paniahments, 
or by threats of any kind whatever. 

There are now about 14,000 lunatics under treatment in our large English 
county asylums, and there is less hardship or severity towards any of these than 
is practised towards the scholars in our public schools. It is pretty certain that if 
u single stimt-jacket were called for, no such a thing oould be produced by any of 
the officers' having charge of the treatment of these 14,000 lunatics; and this &ct 
is at once an answer to the question whether the system of non-restraint can be 
carried out, and whether or not mechanical restraint can be wholly abandoned. 
Mechanical restraint, we leam fi-om Dr. Hood, was not wholly discarded at Beth- 
lehem till 1850 ; the use of restraint lingered there as long as in any large English 
asylum — it was entirely suppressed only on the appointment of Dr. Hood, from 
whom va learn that so late as 1846 there were as many as uxty-nine instances of 
the employment of mechanical restraint. 

In the year 1854, the Commissioners in Lunacy of England issued a circular to 
the siiiierintendents and proprietors of all the asylums, reqiiestiiig their views upon , 
the subjects of restraint and seclusion at that period. Twenty-two of the chief 
county asylums had abandoned the use of restraint, and five had not. Since 
that date some of these live asylums have passed under other superintend- 
ence, and at the present day there is not, it is believed, a single county asylmn 
where mechanical restraint is m^ntained as a principle. The Commissioners also 
at the same period received answers from nnatiy proprietors of private asylums, 
one-half of whom were found to be advocates of mechanical restramt. Tlie super- 
intendents of the public asylums were therefore for non-restraint, and the supor- 
intendents of the private asylums advocated restraint. There were in that period 
nearly 13,000 patients in the county neyluras, and about 5,000 in the private 
asylums. The key to this difference of opinion is suggested by the Commissioners 
themselves : 

" Fur otirseIv«B, we have long been oonvinoed, and have st«B<lily acted on tlie conviotion, 
tliat tbe possibility of dispensiug with raecbanjoal coaroion in the management of tlie 
insane, is, in a vast m^ority of coseo, a mere question of expense." (Eighth Report, p. 42.) 

But could the suiwriuten dents of the county asylums have had any undue bias 
in forming their opinions against restraint ? It was known, certainly, as stated in 
the above exti-aci, that the Commissioners had "long been convinced;" but tbe 
superintendents of tbe public asylums are much more independent of the Com- 
imsaioners than the proprietors of tbe private asylums. Many of the advocates 
of non-restramt had nothing to do with the inauguration of the milder system, 
and therefore could not have beeu personally interested in the success of cithei'. 

Tlie controversies connected willi the introduction of non-restraint have now 
nearly ceased in this country ; but there is one accusation brought by the advo- 
cates of mechanical resti-aint which requires a remark. They accuse their oppo- 
s of employing seclusion to an unwarrantable extent, and also occasionally of 



employing nauseating arid depressing medicinal agenta. 
That any of the advocates o" 



C any of the advocates of non-restraint employ such means more, or as 
much, or less, than those who use mechanical rcstrmt, appears to be entirely 
without proof. 

Mechauieal restnunt is still employed, however, in most, >f not every otiier 
country, but England. In Scothtno, the Scotch Commission report : 



"Personal restraint, by application of the atrught-w^stooat, or of atrape or muffs, U 
mist vntirel; banisbed from the oharterad adorns ; but wo have reasoi ' ■ ■ • ■■ ■ -'- 
>n for long periods Is fVequently used." 

In Ireland, the Commissioners have recently addressed '*. c 
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mperintendents of asylums tinder their in3[>ection, requesting to be informed if 
mechanical restraint is employed. They received ninett-cn replies to their ques- 
tions, from which it appeai-s that some form of mechanical restraint is still used in 
all hut three — \iz. Maryborough, Sligo, and Killamey. 

In France, Germany, and every other country of which we have received 
reports, mechanical restraint continues to be extcnavcly employed, .both in the 
pohlic and private establishments. In America, the arguments for the abolition 
of meobanical restraint are treated with scarcely becoming temper; but what but 
good can be intended by those who would desire to see resti-aint abandoned ? 

"The sentimentB of Americao parchologista at the present day hiay bo fonnci in the report of 
iIk tenth meeting of the Medical Superintendents of Americon InBdtotes for the Insane, pub- 
lished hi the ' Joumal of Insanity' for July, 1856. In a discusiiion following the rending of 
tha paper upon the Ntai-ratraint System, the cundnsinnn of tlie writer, unfavouralile to the 
abolition of reetrainlB, were ooncoilW in by all the members pre^nt.''* 

It will be asked. Do the a'dvocates of non-i'estraint insist that there is no excep- 
tion to be made to the rule 7 On this they appear to be almost unanimous^- 
agreed also, that most certainly cases will now and then occur which require and 
necessitate a mechanical restraint, but that such cases are of extremely rare 
occurrence. These cases are chiefly those requiring the a|)}ilication of surgical 
liressings, and which the patients are disposed to distuib or remove. But this is 
always to be borne in mmd — in making an exception to the geneml mie — that 
the profession of the principle of non-restraint by an instituti<m is of itself a great 
moral remedy, and it should not therefore be readily departed from. 

Seclusion. — It has been charged against tho advocates of noii-restmint that 
they make too great a use of seclusion. The Commission ere in Lunacy, with their 
craeetioiiH on the use of restraint, included others also on the use of seclusion. 
There appears to be a considerabie misapprehension — we will not say mis- 
construction^ — of what the advocates of non-restraint mean by seclusion. The 
restrainers, in their advocacy of the strait-jacket, say that it allows the patient 
more freedom than seclusion. They intimate that toVclude a patient is mennt to 
shot him np in a small dark cell or room, denuded of its furniture, and with the 
shutters closed, and that this is practised very extensively. Dr. Sankey, in his 
report of the female department of the Hanwell Asylum for 1835, says : 

" Seclusion, or the temporary confinement of a patient in her bed-room, is, withont qnes- 
tion, a powerifal remedial agent. Its eSect In nine cases ont of ten is of a soothing eharacter. 
U the opposite effect is praduoed, its use is at onoe eontrs-indloated. The power of moIusIou 
to allay exdtement eonauts in its capability of rumoviog the patient beyond the sphere of the 
actitm of all exciting caosea." 

For the purposes of seclusion, the patient's own bed-room is usually selected. 
In most cases, after a short period the patient becomes quiet, and otten lies down. 

In connexion with the subject of moral treatment, there is another matter which 
is much misunderstood by the public and profession generally, but about which 
all this class of specialists are well agreed — and that is, the proper functions and 
neces.sary powers that should be given to the siiperin ten dents of asylums. The 
superintendents themselves say that their authority should be paramount to every- 
thing. The public are incredulous, and believe that a mere desire for power 
dictates snch an opinion. The interests and well-doing of the patients are so con- 
nected with this matter, that it deserves especial mention. Intimately connected 
with this is the construction of the asylum or hospital in which the treatment is to 
be carried out. The same conclusion with respect to the powers of tliu super- 
intend en t-pbysician was arrived at by a commission of inquiry in .America, llie 
Commissioners in Liuucy have also frequently expressed their opinion to the same 
effect. Bat the weight of authority will bo less convincing than an enumeration 
of some of the reasons that bave led to this conclusion. Tuey may be thug briefly 

• J— .ti-.«,.)ii.i«>. -, .Google 
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stated. The first indication in the treatment of any disease is, if possible, to throw 
the affected organ out of work, to procure rest for it. If it De a bone that ia 
broken, we place it in aplints ; if it be the digestion, we prescribe articles kno^-n 
to digest caaily, and bo on. The brain being affected, the first indication is to 
obtain mental rest for the patient, to secnre perfect ireedom from all irritating 
agents. Non-, with the mental organs, these irritating agents are, external objects 
generally, and not only objects, but actions; influences, both external and 
internal ; and all the varied matters abont which the mind caa be occupied. In 
fact, there is not a single mie or regulation of the honso that may not happen to 
be a speiiial annoyance, and therefore an irritant, to some one. Whether tnat rule 
relate to the conduct of the patient himself or others, whether it relate to the 
order of the house, the diet, the time of rising or going -to bed, the position of a 
piece of furniture, the longings of his appetite, his cravings, his disgust, his fears, 
suspicions, or hopes, all have to be studied in the conduct of the house ; and 
more, — when an alteration is necessary, it is absolutely essential ttiat it should be 
promptly made. 

" The principle which decides this quMtJon, — i.e. whether the medical officer shall be tha 
supreme director of the asylum — is thi» (says M. Fslret); Are the matterM oonnoctod vilh 
the administration of the offaira of an asylum of a natnre to exerciaa a mors] lnflQenc« upon 
the patient, or are they not t If tbey are, it is evident that these measoies should be wiuJn 
the domain of the phjsidan. Bntoan any one doubt it! All the cironmstanoes by wbioh 
the patient is snrroandod oonstitate an asMntisI part of the moral treatment, and it ia 00I7 
on the condition that the physician have the entdra disposal and oondoot of these, that he oan 
effectaally oppose and antagonize \h&« varietiea of means to the varieties of di^iositiou and 
cliaracter of his patients," 

The duty of the alienist physician ia not merely to prescribe, — a sui^eon ia not 
content to order the amputation of a leg or the adjustment of a sphnt, but he 
performs the necessary operation himself: so must the superintendent of the 
asylum of the insane. Hia^ presence, his support, his assurance of sympathy, his 
friendship and interest, are n-liat the patient looks for and rests upon ; he there- 
fore should be always at hand to administer to each patient himselt 

Until these matters are regidarly understood, the insane cannot be properly 
cared for ; and while the profession generally entertain crude ideas on tnis very 
impoitant subject, it is not surprising; to find that the public and the ma^straoy, 
with whom thegoneral control of all matters connected with asylums is vested, 
incredulous. The superintendents themselves are perhaps placed out of court, on 
account of being, or being supposed to be, interested parties; but if, when other 
medical men are appealed to, tliey side against the superintendents, the specialist 
may write in vain — the opinions and labours of Pinel, Esqnirol, Conolly, the Com- 
mittee of American Physicians, and those of the Comnusmonera m Lunacy, 
frequently expressed, become abortive. 

This matter has been dwell upon by as at some length for two reasons. In the 
first place, because the opinion formed by ourselveB from reading the best authors 
and from actual experience, is not in accordance with our own first impressions, 
and, as we believe, with the first and crude impressions of the medical public 
generally ; and secondly, a right understanding of the case by the profession is 
really of importance to the success of the labours of the specialist. The alienist 
physician requires the support of his professional brethren rather than his opposi- 
tion with the public in this matter. 

From a misunderstanding of these things it is that we see such monster esta- 
blishments erected as those of Colney Hatch and HattveU, and to both of which it 
is, we perceive by the last Report, proposed to add. The fault of this is due to 
the Commissioners in Lnnacy, with whom alone reeta the power of giving or with- 
holding consent to the construction of such unwieldy establishments. And t^at 
the Commissioners are fiilly aware of the evils that result from aayiums of such 
gigantic proportions, and uiat they concur in the opinions expressed above, is 
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evident from a letter addressed by tbenuelves to the Committee of 7iaitora of 
Hanirell, published in their last report : 

" The Board hsye alwsjs bMH of opiDion that aejlams beyond a certain size are most ob- 
jectionable. Experience nos proTed, mat besides not offering those peoiiniiiT7 adraoUgee in 
oonstniction or working whicti might reasoiubly be expected in some instances, the original 
eo«t of the bnildinff, and a]«o the rate of maintenance for patienta, tiave been footid to be cveQ 
blgber than In stnaller establishments, witbont ttnj coirespoiuliug advantages to tbe patients, 
and certainlj with fewer means towards tlieir meuioal treainient and cure."* 

Tbe certain me to which the CommissioncrB would Hinit the osyhims ia thus 
expressed in the same letter : 

" It is moreover a bet within tbe experience of the CommiBgioners, that the doe enpervidon 
Kod twDBtant attention to tbe m«ital ana bodily health of lunatic ptitienta, indiridnally reqniree, 
■Dd iboold exact, nieh a limitation bb the medical officer reeponuble for the chat^^ can find 
Uxly omnpctible with bla individaal powers and dntjea." 

It is clearly the opinion of tbe Oommiseionera, therefore, that each asylum sliould 
be governed by one superintendent, and that that one should be a medical man ; 
and considering that, for the purposes of using every external agent as a remedy, 
every transaction should be known to the pbyucian, the limit of the establishment 
mnst evidently not extend beyond his individual powers : unless he kuows every 
operation, every work, every occupation going on, how can he take advantage of 
tbem to employ them for the amusement or diversion of the patient's mind t The 
mze considered to be proper by different writers varies from 200 to 460 beds; it 
is obvious, however, that the number of patients that one man could treat must 
depend somewhat upon the character of the cases. A Special Commission was 
formed to consider this particular subject in America, and a scriea of resolutions 
were agreed upon. The highest number considered proper for one building to 
accommodate was fixed by them at 250, but they considered 200 a preferable 
maximum.! 

Esquirol, in tbe early period of his life, was called upon to report to the French 
Government uron the proper number of patients that should be accommodated in 
one asylum. His first report fixed upon from 400 to SOO patients as the utmost 
limit ; but in a foot-note dated twenty years subsec|iiently, he says, " My subse- 
qaeiit experience convinces me that this number is much too great; I would 
Teduce it to one-bait" 

Independent of the disadvantages connected with the working of a large eeta- 
blishment, divided into numerous separate departments, there is another evil, which 
is due to a fiilse economy, or perhaps to a growing desue prevalent for centraliza- 
tion, and that is, the construction of but one large asylum for each county, and 
which, if placed in the most central t position that could be found, must necessarily 
be very remote from the homes of those patients who live near the borders. 
Besides this, there is another anomaly connected with the law as at present worked. 
The asylums are constructed by the county rate ; certain boroughs do not con- 
tribute to the rates of the counties in which thoy are situated, and consequently 
the insane poor are not entitled to admission into the county asylum, though it 
may be situated close at band. 

This evil has been frequently mentioned by the Commissioners in Lunacy, but 
little appears to have bee» done at present to remedy the evil. Tlie Commis- 
KODGra,m tbe Report for 1850, say, in speaking of lunatics belonging to boroughs, 

"At preaent, la^e nnmbers of these patientH are sent to licensed honsee far from their homes, 
to dtstuices sometimes exceeding, and often Bcaroejy less, than 100 miles, which their rcla- 
tiona and Mends are onable to travel. The savings of tba labonring poor are quite iDsafflcient 
in most cases to defray the expense of sach Joameys, and their timo (constituting their means 
of existence) cannot be spared for that pnrpoee. The consequence, has been, that the poor 
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boroDgli Inoatio has b«en left too often to pttsa a con^demble porttoa of his life, and in some 
oases to die, far from his home, and without anj of his nearest oonnexions haviDg been Ma 
to comfort biin b; their occasional presence. The boroDgh of Fortsmooth not contribotjng 
to the expense of erection of the county asylum, send tlieir patients to Camberwell Hodw^ 
near London, a distance of nearly lOO miles, and they pay eleven ehiltings s week with eaoh; 
the connty asylnm is within a f«w miles of Portsmonth, and would take them for thirtew 
shillings a week ; and it shotiid be borne in mind that the eleven ebiUings most yield a profit 
and thirteen not." 

Hitherto wo have scarcely alluded to the 'Report of the Scottish Lnnacy Com- 
scepting in a very cursory manner. Before tbese pages meet the public 
„™;„i„* — :t :„ i 1 ^-jj] \^^y . :„. .: 1.. c_ 



the state of things brought to light by the C . 

Alany remember the speech of Lord Shaftesbury (at that period Lord Ashley) 
on the night of Tuesday, July 23rd, 1844. Lord Ashley drew such a picture of 
the stiite oi' lunatics in Kngland, as immediately to attract public attention to the 
matter, and the constitution of the present Board of Commissioners in Luoacj' was 
the result. The most lamentable thing connected with the Scotch Commismoti is, 
perhaps, that it should be required atalTthirteen years atterthe reforms in Kngland; 
that while England was in advance of the rest of the dvilized woHd, in close 
proximity there existed a state of things dis&raceful to any conntry. But happily 
the greatest abuses were not medical ; the direction of the affairs of lunatics was 
not in the hands of the medical profession. It is true that there existed great 
neglect in the medical administration of the Scotch private asylums, but this was 
not the fault of the medical man. He in most instances was c;uled in for a special 
purpose, and the direction of tho management of the house waa in the majority 
of cas(is in lay hands, and otten under the jurisdictiw) of women. 

It has been said that a similar state of things formerly existed in England, and 
that the Commissioners in Lunacf put an end to them. What, it will be asked, 
were the powers given to the Board by which they were enabled to accomplish 
such benefit ? the powers were peculiarly English — the power of reportinn[ — a 
power which may be described tii be that of writing a severe critidsm without 
exposing themselves to an action for libel. ITiis, indeed, was all that they pos- 
sessed with regard to the public asylums ; but with the private asylums thf y have 
the power or means of cancelling a license ; towards the private asylum the autho- 
rity is great, and towards the public asylum it has been found sufficient. With 
few exceptions the visits of the CommisBioners are received by the governing 
bodies as valuable and useful, and they are welcomed with every courtesy. With 
some few they are rebuffed, and with these their power is merely nominal. As an 
instance of their powerlessncss to act, we may refer to some correspondence that 
is published by the Committee of Viators of the Hanwell Asylum in their last 
Report, in which it will be seen that the cofivictions of the Commissioners were 
strongly expressed for one mode of action — viz, against the proposed enlargement 
of the Hanwell Asylum ; and the Committee were as strongly determined to 
enlarge the building; and after one or two letters, in which the parties hold an 
amument, without liaving fii-st settled upon the true definition of the terms 
"Medical treatment," and upon the signification of which terms the CktmmisiHOB- 
era and Committee were totally at variance, the Commissioners seem to be obliged 
to yield. The Commissioners state 



"That th^ continue to be of opinion that to boilJ a third asylaia woald be the ntost 
desirable coarse; but that, observing the very dedded conclusion in &Tonr of the oppodte 
course at which the gOTeming bodies have arrived, they forbear to press fbnher at this time 
views which they see to be impraclJoable." 

He argument, no doubt, appeared to the Committee to be entirely with them, 
and is stated at some lengtli and subtlety ; bat the Mlacy of the whole is based 
upon the misconception of what is medical treatment, and which they hold in 
common with most of the pnblic, and on which we have already dwelt at aome 
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I^igth. The Committee would define medical treatment to be the admtDistratioii 
of tfaerapeatical agents, the Commissionera agreeing with an able French writer, 
tlist_ " ToDtee lea moonstances dont one malade eat enriroDD^ constitnent nne 
paitie essentielle dn traitement." 



Review IV. 

1. Traite de* DiffSnSrescences Physiques, InteUecluelles et Morales, de PEspice 
Snmaine, et dei Oausee gui produisent ces Varikis Maladives. Par le Doc- 
TECB B. A- Morel, M^dectn en Cbef de I'Asile des Alien^a de Sant-Yoti 
(Seine Inf^rienre), Ac. Ac. Accompagn^ d'on Atlas de 12 Planches, — Paris, 
1857. pp. 700. 

A TivcUise on the Physical, Intellectual, and Moral Degenerations of the Hvman 
Race, and upon 'the Causes \ohich produce these Morbid Varieties. By Dr. 
Morel, First Physician to the Asylum for Lunatics at SAintTon, in the Depart- 
meut of the "Seine Inferieure." — Paris, 1857. 

8. (hi the Transmission from Parent to (>ff'apring of some ForTns (f Disease and 
qf Morbid Taints and Tendencies, By jAiiia WiiiTHBE.iD, MS)., F.R.C.S^ 
SLR.I.A., Ac. Ac. Second Edition. — Xondon, 1857. 8vo. pp. 432. 

3. 7S« Races of Man :• a Fragment. By Robert Knox, M J3., Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy, and Corresponding Member of the National Academy of Medicine of 
France. — London, 1850, pp. 479. 

Notwithstanuino that a rigid analysis of the axiom, la vie est ^ensemble des 
fonctions mii resistent i la mart (with which Bichat opens his admirable trao- 
tate*), wilidemonstrate therein a vagneness of expression opposed to the deflnite- 
ness reqtured in the formal enunciation of a general law, we are satisfied that 
Bichat's idea contains within it the germs of the nearest approach we have as yet 
been able to make towards a satisfactory proximate definition of the term " life." 
A stndy of the paragraph following the axiom in question, and which is a com- 
mentary upon it, wilt Bufficiently vindicate the truth of our remark. "Such is, in 
fiict," writes the great phywoiogist, " the mode of existence of living bodies, that 
everything surrounding them tends to their destruction." In this existence is 
bvolved a resistance to or a force opposing such destruction — a force known to 
M only like other forces, by its phenomena, and in the sum of whose phenomena 
tSvitDesscd the expression of the "life." The more perfect working out of the 
troth included in Bichat's proposition, and its rigorous exposition, can be exa- 
nUDod and weighed by those mliing to follow out a trainjof close yet lucid reaaon- 
iw, who will refer to the third part (general synthesis) of Mr. fterhert Spencer's 
'Principles of Psychology,'! where lite is defined as "the definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaoeous and snccessive, in conespondence with 
enema! coexistences and sequences." (p. 368, op. cit). It will be iiiither seen 
that tbc degree of life varies with this correspondence, which latter is witnessed 
progressing from low to higher types of vitality, the highest life being found in 
the most complicated environments, and the lowest in environmente of unusual 
siinpUcity. Perfeot correspondence would be perfect life. 

"Tere there no changes in tbe environmeot bat such as the organism had adopted changes 
tomeet, and were it never to &ul in the efflcisBcy with which it met them, there would be 
eternal esisienoe and universal knowledge. Death by natural decny ocoure becnnse fn old 
■ge the relation between the int4'grsting«nd dirantegrutingproccesesgDingonin theorganlnn, 
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gradually fella out of coirespondence with the relation between oxygen and food in the euTi- 
ronment, and evenbiallv the disiotegraldDg proceia pi\& taUxva advaooe, that the organiam 
beoomea unfit to aot. Death from diaease arisee either when the oi^iuBin is congenitally 
defective in its power to balaoce the ordinarj external actions h; the ordinary internal 
actions, or when there has taken place Bome nnnsnal eitemal action te which there was no 
answering internal action. Death froni accident implies some neighhonring mechaniool 
changes, whose antecedents are either unobserved from lack of attention, or ore so intricate 
in their dependencies, that their aonseqttenoes cannot bo foreseen. In each of these cases, the 
relations in the organism fail in their adjustment to the relations in the environment. Uani- 
featiy if to every outer co-existenoe and seqnence by which it was ever in any d^ree afiected, 
the organism presented an answering process or aot, the simoltaneona changes would be indefi- 
nitely unmeTons and complex, and the successive ones endless — the eorrespondenoe would be 
the greatest conceivable, and the life the highest conceivable, both in degree and leng^.** 
(p. 888, op. «(.) 

Now, in the co-ordhiation of actions above indicated lies (to our mind) \\\a force 
of resistance involved in the axiom of Bichat. But whence Bprings, it may bo 
asked, tlie antagonism necessitating "the continuous adjuRtmcnt of internal rela- 
tions," an antagoniem constantly so powerful tluit the co-ordination cannot be 
accomplished; or whence arises it that the power of co^rdmatJng is so weak that 
the same result attains'? 

Diflicult as the answer to these questions may be, the sufferings and death of 
our hnmanity amply testify to the universality and repetition of the occurrences. 
As we beg^n to live, we begin to die. 

"ATtttlDDguid Um« U Seftltic, 
And oar burtB, thnnvh iilnni uid hnTa. 
• sun, llks DiliflM dr 

Funenl 

'' Cg the origin of the antagonism what it may, the result of the unequal contest 
ia either a (variably) rapid destruction of the organism, or a slow but anie break- 
ing up of its vital unity by d<?perdition and "wear and tear." The direct opera- 
tion of the several factors m the destroying environments of the organism is more 
or less definitely marked according to circnmstances ; of evidence of the power of 
some, it is the ^m of M. Morel to furuish proof in the treatise before ns. 

" The existence of ,a primitive type imogined by the mind as the ch^-d'asaTre and ctimfix 
of creation, is a fact bo conformable to onr belief, that the idea of a degeneration of onr 
nature is inseparable fvim that of a deviation from tiiii type, which inolndes within itaelf the 
dements of tbe continnation of the qveoies." (p. 1.) 

The deviation is to be seen (according to our author) occurring in a twofold 
manner — first, in the form of certain natural modificatiojis affecting the human 
race, resulting from the influence of climate, nourishment, and domesticity, and 
which have as their normal result the final adaptation of the organism to the 
climate in which Tt lives. Thus, certain typical cnaracters of race are produced, 
transmissible hereditarily, constituting the varieties of the human species. On the 
romroval of the organism, however, m>m the particular climatorial, hygienic, and 
moral environments to others, the teudcncy is observed of the variety to revert to 
a raoro primitive type. The exact force ot the erternal influences here alluded to, 
the extent of the " natural modifications," and particularly what adaptive efiect« 
can arise from the coordinating attribute previously pointed out, will be very 
differently valued, according as the phy^ologist belongs to one or otiier of the 
anthropological schools of the day. One of these asserts that the external enri- 
Tonmcnts (climate, nourishment, manners, &a.) can in most cases, in process of time, 
80 alter ihiphyiique, dbc, of man as to render him capable of living and propa- 
gating as an aboriginal, in a locality very materially different to that of which he 
IS originally a native. It admits that in airiinng at this permanent "natural 
modification" of tho species, the process may be fatal to many of those undergoing 
the first acclimatizatioD, or even to numbers of several generations. But never- 
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thelees the result shall be that difierent races, so to speak, beoome fandameatally 
and permnDeiitly transmiasibly altered — an alteration to continue, however, only 
■o long as the necessitating environments shall eidst. This vieir has even been 
carried to the ridiculons extent of asserting that the European races located in 
Northern America would gradually pass into Red Indians ! 

Mr. Whitehead, admitting that " those several divisions of the hnman &mily 
which have been classified as races, are distinguished by fundamental pecuUarities 
of organization which are broadly delineate^ and which to a certain degree may 
be said to be persistent " (p. 6), yet maintains that — 

" It is by DO monna unreasonable to Bupposo that races now the most widely diBaimilar may 
owe their distJiigulahing cbaracWristics to time nnd circumstances [external environments] ; 
and that as the divei^nce has been conatantly widening, so their approximation may be sup- 
posed to have been much nearer in ages gone by. We oertunly have no records of antiqae 
date of tbat higb contrast between races which is now known to exist between the African and 
Enropean," (p. 4.) 

The same writer, while supporting the general doctrine that orgautc deficiencies 
and irregularities — no matter how produced, whether by accident, or esisting 
from birth — are liable to be revived in the offspring, appears to ns also not indis- 
posed to go almost hand in hand with Mercatus (whom ne quotes*), to the effect 
of having arrived at the conclusion that the quality, character, form, structure, 
proportion or disproportion, or any preternatural condition, whether of a single 
member or organ, or existing in several parts, appearing in the offspring, had their 
origin in the parents, the grand-parents, or the great grand-parents. That such 
irregularitjes or defects were siAiilar in their nature, i<ftm, and locality to those 
which had pre-existed in their ancestors ; that Nature employs the same instru- 
mentality in transmitting them, whatever the mode of their origination may have 
been, and that a father begets children similar to himself, and marked with like 
blemishes. 

Another school of anthropology regards those and correlated doctrines with 
some astonishment. It admits that the physical and psychical charact«rS of man 
are influenced to a certain extent by " the environments," and that the varieties in 
Ibrm ranked under the law of deformation may proceed to a certain length by 
hereditary transmis^OD. But the question is, to ro/tat extent? Dr. Knox — an 
extreme exponent of this school, however — shall reply. 

" Tbat by mere climate — giving to the expression its ntmosC range of meaning — a new race 
of wen can be eatabliabed in perpetnity, is an aasertion which, for Uie present, is contradicted 
b; every well -ascertained pbysiologicsl law, and by all authentic history. On the limited 
habitable territory of the Capo of (Sjod Hope, shut in by deserts and by uie sea, lived, when 
the Saxon Hollander first landed there, two races of men, as distinct from each other as can 
weQ beima^Qed~-the Hottentot or Bosjeman, and the Aniahoso Gafirc. To these was added 
a third, the Saxon Hollander. .... To assert that a race hke the Bo^eman, marked by 
so many pecoUarities, is oonvertiblo by any process into an Amakoso Caffre or Saxon Hoi- 
lander, is at once to set all physical science at defiance. If by time, I ask what time ! . . . 
So tai back as history goes, the speciee of animus, as we call them, have not changed; the 
races of men have been absolalelT the some. They wore distinct then for that period as at 
present ... On the banks of the Nile still wander in considerable numbera the desoendsots 

Df the men who built the pyramids and carved the Memnon and Sphynx The 

Coptio blood 6li!l lingers in the land, waiting the return of an Amenopii or Sesostris. . , . 
On the tombs of Egypt, the moat valoable of all e.'^isting records, there stands the Negro, the 
Jew and Copt, the Persian, the Sarmatjan, nearly as wo &nd them now. , . . iFa pnre 
race has appeaJed to undergo a permanent change when trsBsferred to a climate materially 
differing from their own, such eliange vrill be found on closer inquiry to be delnsive. . . . 
[Hfiemut races of men are sketched on the walls of the tomb opened by Belioni, showing that 
the oharaoteristio.distjnctioaa of raUes were as well marked three thousand years ago as now ; 
theN^[roandotherraceaexi8l«dthenpre<»8elyasthey«r6fttpreaent."(pp-36, 30,70,90,180. )t 

• D* Uorbii Henditnils. itO. 

t ■* Beslile* tbs well depkled flpiKi of negroM In Enptlut lamb*, tbe ImOf ptoplt are palnUil apon EUuncau 
UHapltlea. Amnnpt Ihi floe EtrnsnuiTiisi'tln the BrlMitiUnHuni. lira HmieilitlDi; from about ttao third srnlurj he- 
ron ChrlM, wblrli ire In (bo form oT the Nagtu haul, with the wunUy loaka pnlBUd on tt ; or hnre the flzniai of Megroai 
■moBost Lbe other Mwie dallnaitad nnon them. These latter the artliC hu mukcd more diillnctly Lr >cilt.iriiig 
UKk knots txeri^ held to r^nwnt ttu little KooUt auik of tbi> nte."— The Tnwi of UuUnd : Wo«tidla«er 
BirUir foi April, UH 
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" The TUieb'es of form classed nnder the Isw of deformatJon . . . ore kept In <xmetant 
check by the laws of speoisliattion restoring man and animals to thdr Bpeoino Bhapes, etev 

what woQld life terminate in I Varieties in form proceed onljr to a oertain length ; they are 
constantly checked by two latra maintdnini; tpeeim a* they exiit — 1. The tendency to repro- 
duce the ipecific form instead of the variety ; 2. Non -viability oi n on- reproduction— that is, 
extinction. This it ie which checks deformations ofVl kinds. . . . For four thooBand years 
ha>e the Chinese been endeavouring to disfigure the feet of their woinen : have they succeeded 
in making the deforraation permanent! Coneta lave been worn time, ont of mind. Galen 
oompkiBs of them : he imcribes to them all sorts of bad resntta, deformitiea of ^ine and cheet. 
Have HDch become hereditary t All matrona still produce virgin dfloghten. For how long 
have the Jews, with moat African and Eastern nations, practised circnmcision 1 Has the 
deformation become hereditaryl . . . Man can create nothing permanent; modify he may 
for a time, bnt be can i-rcate no new living element, ... In Britain we hare a white breed 
of cattle confined within the domtuna of two wealtliy thmilies; they remain whUe merely 
becanse all calves which show other colours are destroyed. See how difficoU the einiplest 
physiologicat question becomes I ... 

' KdmaiD cxp^ke fun* t«in«B uqno renurtt,' 

is the pithy and trae saying of Eoraoe, veriBed from all antiquity." (pp. 103, 100, 0S, 270.> 

This school, without toucliing the qaostion of the original unity of the species, 
maintains that note, and within the limits of the true historic period, there have 
existed distinct races of men permanently unalterable by any influence, incapable 
of permanently amalgamating, and too often abhorring or attempting a war of 
extermination of each other. It afErms, even, that there arc certain diseases pecu- 
liar to each ; that from what limited observations have been made, there is good 
ground for believing that theae sepaiatc races show remarkable organic differences ; 
and that 

"Hnroan character, indlvidnal and national, Is traceable solely to the natnre of that race to 
which the individnnl or nation belongs. . . , Race is everything— literatare, sdence, art — in 
a word, mvilizatlon, depends on it ' (.Knox, p. v.) 

One of the most important points, connected with the subject, it answers in the 
following way : 

"Oanany race of men live and thrive in any climate! . . . Travel to the AntHles, and see 
the European struggling with existence, a prey to fever and dysentery, nneqnal to all labour, 
wasted and wan, finally perishing, and hecomiog rapidly extjnct as a race, bnt for the constant 
ln£uz of fresh European blood. European inhnbitanta of Jnmaica, of Onba, of Bispaniola, 
and of the Windwsm and Leeward letes, what progrees have yon made since your first esta- 
blishment there! Can yon say yon are established! Cetiso importing fVesh European blood, 
and watch the results. Labour yon cannot; hence the necassity for a black popuIatloB. 
Yonr pole, wan, and sickly offipring would in half a centnry be non-prodnotlve ; &oe to face 
viti) tne energetic Negro race yonr colonr must alter — first brown, then black ; but look at 
B^yti: with a deepening colour vaoiahea civilisBtion, the are of peace, sdence, literature, 
ab^actJnstJoe; . . . the European, then, cannot colonize a tropical ooontry, he cftnnot iden- 
tic himself with it ; hold it he inivy with the sword, as we hold India, and as Spdn once 
held Central America; hot iuhabiljmts of it, in the strict sense of the term, Europeans cannot 
become. . . . Withdraw from a tropical country the annual fresh influx of Enropean blood, 
and In a century its European inhabitants cease to exist." (p. 107.)* 

Secondly, the deviation is observed (and it is this with which M. Morel is chiefly 
engaged) rather as a morbid deviation from {deviation maladtve), than as a modi- 
fication of^ a primitive type ; and which deviation is to be regarded as an actual 
degeneracy. The limits between the two — the modification and the degeneration 
— or in what light the deviation shall be strictly regarded, are not always easy to 
be determined. Nor can this be wondered at, seeing that terms and propositions 
belong rather to science than to natnre, and that an exaggeration of tne causes of 
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the oae chuige wilt bring about occurrence of the other. No better illostration 
of this can be given than by the following extracts, on the one hand from M. 
Morel, on the other from Dr. Enox : 

"Amongst men of the north who hare emigrated to the t<>rrid zone, changes are to be 
«1)serTed worthy of much consideration. Acceding to U, BacheE, who thun writes to me, 
* The general circntation is acMleratcd, the qnaatity of the blood diminished, and the orteriea 
are less foil. The drcolatioTt of the vena portfe is increased, as is also the prodnotion of the 
bile ; the liver becomes enormous, and It woald appear that this organ compeoaatea for the 
Insnfficiencj of respiration, as iathe fcetus. The muscular force is no longer of tiie same inten- 
aity.' Sow, this aocomplished piiysicinn inqmres of me if this special modification, impressed 
cm the orgftnism bv climatorial influence's is to be regarded as a degeneration! Evidently 
not: and H. Buohez perceives in it, lil^e myself hnt a profound modtficatJun hereditarily 
transmissible. This modification will arrest itself within determinate limit';, and finisb with 
the result of adapting the constitution of the individual to the climate in whieh he b neoeaaj- 
tated to nve." (Morel, p. 31.) 

Bnt there b another view of this question : 

"Of the tropical re^ona of the New World I need not speak; every one knows that none 
bat thoee whom natcre placeil there onn live there — that no Europeans can oolonize a tropical 
oonntry. But may there not be some donbtsof their self-snpport in milder regions? Take the 
Northern States themselves. There tlie Saion and the Celt seem to thrive beyond all that is 
reoorded in history ; hut are we qoite sare that thia success isfat«d to bo permanent t Annu- 
ally from Europe is poured a hundreil thimsand men and women of the best blood of the 
Scandinavian, and twice tbatnnmber of the pm'e Celt, and so long as this continues he is sore 
to thrive, 'itut check it . . . already the United States man differs in appearance fh>m the 
European : tbe ladies early lose their teeth ; in both sexes the adipose oeltular cifthion inter- 
posed between the skin and the aponeuroses and muscles disappears, or at least loses its 
adipose portion ; the muscles become stringy and show themselves ; the tendons appear on 
die surface; symptoms of preinaturj decay ruanifest themselves. Now, what do theae signs, 
added (O the Tincortainty of infant life in the Southern States, and the smallnesH of the iiami- 
liee in the Northern, indicate! Not the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon into the Red Indian, 
bat warnings that the climate has not been made for him nor he for the climate." (Knoz, 
p. 78.) 

Tbfl reviewer of the work of Mr. Ranald Martin* in the 'North American 
Medioo-GhirnrgioA) Review,'! has forcibly drawn attention to the foot, that every 
page of Mr. Martin's work unceasingly establishea the degrading influence of the 
Indian climate upon the European race. The idea must be given np that the 
mortality of those regions is chiefly due to sweeping epidemics, and their unhealtfai- 
nesa to causes agunst which some years' residence gives comparative security, 
rs^er than to tfae slow unceasing influence of a power which no acclimation over- 
comes, and which seems in a league of unending hostility with the nadve against 
the foreigner who has invaded his shores. Mr. Martin himself quotes Twining, 
who states that, lUter careful inquiry, he vat not anywhere ahU to find a tOMpU of 
tht ikird generation Jrotn unmixed European *tw:k ; and then adds : 

" I believe tbat such is scarcely to be fonnd in any part of India, and least of all in Bengal 
Proper. So much for the question of European colonization, respecting which rnuoh has 
been said and written, regardle.ss of the fact that Nature has set her ban— a blighting intei^ 
dietion — upon it." 

We confess we deem it a forlorn hope to imagine that many of the important 
topics included under anthropolo^ shall be investigated in an enttrely unpreju- 
diced and dispassionate manner. They are in some relations so closely connected 
with certain conventional theories of the •day (often described under the terms 
iumanitarianUm and progreiit), that even with — as we now write-— the war of 
races in India and China, the periodic shooting of the Kaffirs at the Gape, the 

■ Tlu InBaaDoa nt Ttoplral Olmstea od £iinip«u CouUtntlou, Ac . t JdIjt, 18M, p. <S8. , 
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extermination of tbo American, Anstralian, and New Zealand Aborigines, the staf e 
of Cnba, of South America, and of the islands in the Qnlf of Mexico, of the siltereiy 
of the Nev Worid — to baj nothing of Sptun, Italy, and other conntrien nearer 
home — all before onr eyes, it is doubtftil whether a writer, regarding tmth above 
all thinzs, and striving to exhibit it with diBpasaionate fiumese, would not mn a 
risk BO hazttrdons that few would acc«pt it. The " progresB of the age" is the war- 
cry of a vast party, booming above the voice of the world's ever-rolling waves. 
Bnt in what that so decided progress consistB, we are not always definitively 
iofonned. The wholesale poisonings, mnrderings, bank and other swindling, of 
the day ; the prostitution, slaveiv, Indian torture, Neapolitan dungeons, and 
visioDs of La Salette ; the wholesale fighting of the last five years must be heard, 
as well the claims of iteam, photography, and the electric telegraph.' 

" We hear kindhearted men speak of the pn^ress of mankind I What progress do they 
mean ! . . , , Look at Enrope, at either bank of the Danabe, at Northern Africa, at Egypt, 
at the shores of the Mediterranean generally, and say what progress civilization has made in 
these CODS tries since the decline of the Roman Empire. Is Ireland civilized! In Cicero's 
time the Island of Bho<1es prpeented a civilization which no part of Britun can pretend to. 
What is its state at this moment ! . . . . One thing I admit, and that only — that the later 
raoea which threaten to (and which I think most) become the dominant ooea, show energiea 
and combination for a pnrpose, mechsntcal npplicstjons and diffusive effbrts, which no race 
before them ever showed; in every other quality tbey are evidently inferior, t ^nox,) 

Progress of hnmaiiity, indeed I Is it in philosophy 1 Behold Plato, Aristotle, 
Socrates, and Seneca I In eloquence and pleading} Listen to Cicero and 
Demosthenes ! In poetry I There are ^schylas, Homer, 

' And inniid tbtm tUr BiahuU*, 

B«UlDg ormbDll, llotM, Md tbxi*M^ 

wild tram Huiu gnTH ud Zuta't 
Tldtjirds, ling dldlrloul TnMir 

Insuencet Enclid! In history) Tacitus and Xenopfaon I And these bnt unitB 
in that august dynasty of historic names where shine Augustus and Zenobia, 
Antoninus Pius and Palmyra, Titns and Aurelian, Corinth andPhacsalia, Carthage 
and Oonetantine ! Progress of humanity, indeed ! Ere the last Olympiad was 
attained, the world had witnessed the hypostaiis of the " beautiful," and received 
that glorious dower which has for ever Idt us in despair. Kecal the Parthenon, 
the Ghoragic Monument of Lysicrates, the Ionic mins by the Ilissian stream. 
'* Kingly aa Agamemnon, graceful as Apollo, the long flutings of th^ columns 
simple as the folds of an Athenian mudeu's robe." Yet these but the dwellings 
of still more inefiable forms I There they stand, in all their marble yet radiant 
beauty, those children of the Penthelic quarries, pure, immortal, and aivine — the 
Apollo and Niohe, the Antinous and Clytie, the Laoooon and Bacchus, the Pan- 
tbenio frieze — forms whose beauty no mutilation con despoil, dazzling us with a 
purity. we cannot imitate, and with a perfection we can scarcely compr^end. The 
vase which held the ashes of a Creek girl is now a befitting present to a Ung ! 

M. Morel's chief test as to the nature of a particular deviation — i.e. whether it is 
rather a modification or a detfeneration, and what he would wish us to understand by 
his use of this latter term — will be gleaned from the following : — 

1 revernon of a variety to its original type bos been wrongly termed (in my opinion) a 
„ Deration, by Heusinger. This tendency of the organism to revert to its nonnal form at 
least indicates that the modification artiHoiolly improved npon it !a Atr more hctidoas Qiau 
reaL On the ether hand, in the state designated by me o^eneration, this propensity to 

• "It li ■ mnirkibl* fMt, that, tielmlT* cf lti« mttropallUn citlu Id Bnglind ind Tnaot, nearir tba Hnia 
pnipoTtlDD, H In *iBit >D0- »' Iha men irho sunr do not wtIM tbair nuoM In slintng ths mtrrisn reclsUr. .... 
Tba Frtneli irom«n tn aTcD 1^ nmd In vritlnf tlUn Bngllsii voDien ; tot ot Pnndi toukd U Id IM did nut 
VTlte their msie*: of Etwlleh iromen 43 did not mile thtit nunsa. bat msde tlwlr mirk. BoUi On pnportlMit 
■n daplonbl; hicta, ud iliow bidoIi hu Id be don* to ooanj the tint radlmenti of loetrDcUon to tba rnu bodr 
ot the pMpla In two of tb« mort anllitataDad nUiinn at Ibe vorld. .... UJtei r^ldno win bttrn oat <^ wcdloefc 
In IBNk irlvlDg tba praportloD ot S-4 (neb ohlldnn to eierj 100 cblldraD born ellve, nnrlr 1 to 10.'— Sl^taulli 
Annul Bapon of tba Beslalm-Senanl. London, ISBT. 

tOp.oii,pp.i,i(a 
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rarenioD is not Ken, and thii beoaoae tiie degeneration is a morbidly conititated state, and 
iha duenerated being, if abandoned to itself, falls into a piY^resaiva degradaU'cm. It becomes 
ootoiU7in«apab1«of traoeniittiQgCaapart ofa chain) the progress of hamfinitj.bnt it is even 
one of the chief obstacles to the prooeedon of this latter from Its contact with the healthy 
port of the papulation." (p. 6.1 

"■ The more profonod the defeneration, the leas poasiUe is the unity and propagation of the 
gnat and single fiunilj of the nnman raoe. The'oontinnation of a morbid varied — as in the 
CAM of cretins, fbr 'example — can only happten at tbe expense of the healthy members of ft 
popnlation irbo form alnances with persona more or less deeply infected, and wLo, qnita 
independent of sexnal nnion, contract the elements of their ulterior degeneracies in tha 
roediom of intoxioatjon, where the evil bas its primitive and essential cause." . (p. 15.) 

"Degeneration may be either congenital or aoqaired, complete or incomplete, ansceptiblo 
of bdng favourably modified, or be entirely inoarable. . . . The extreme term of it exists 
when the individnaj belonging t« any partioolar class of degeoerated beings is not only inca- 
Mble of propagating the great and smgle family of the human race vndtr iMrmal eonditumt, 
Dnt proves himself completely impotent, either from. non-development of the genitabor from 
■n ^wence of all prolific facnlty. (p. 72.) 

" The sterility of the parents and the premature death of the children are in general the 
two precursory symptoms of the degeneracy of a people and of their imminent decadence." 

(p. see.) 

Tbe existence of anch a state of degeneration being admitted, and moreover (as 
ire shall presently see), in the opinion of tbe atitbor, being upon tbe increase both 
■• regards intensity and extent, M. Uorel nndertakes to inquire into those general 
oaoMs which in their fatality " modify in a most anxions manner the health of the 
present generation, and threaten the well-being of tJie fntnre." 

" Tbe Deoeesarily oonneotive miity (tolidariU) of tbe causes of degeneratjoa I no longer 
doubt, and this treatise Is intended to denuMUtrate ti« origin ajtd t/u/ormation i^ nuiiid 
eorMtM *n tht Aumon ra«s." (p. ix.) 

H. Morel rejects any formal consideration of tbe auestion, whether humanity, 
at d leAoie, is in a state of progressive degeneration ; he thinks it is in all libeu- 
bood insoluble, or rftber that the proposition mnet be pat into other terms.* The 
aathor rather engages himself in iQnetrating the doctrines that numerous degenera- 
tiona invade the species, and tbat these degenerations are in a ratio to the preva- 
lence of certain morbific or antibygienic factors — tbdr causes. Bnt we tbmk, in 
EiMte of our author's assertion at page 360, that the general tenor of hia remarks 
goes to show a belief in the increasing degeneracy of the human race— e.g. 

" Tbe oonstapt InoreaBD in Europe, not only of mental alienation, bnt of sU those abnormal 
states which have specnal rdations with the enstence of phyMcal and of moral evil in the 
woiid, was bkewise anoh a circomstanoe as could not fail of arresting my attention. On all 
sides I heard our profesdon compluning both of the increasing number of tbe insane, and of 
the more frequent coraplioations (general paralysis, epilepsy, and a more marked depression 
of all the intellectual and physical forces) whicn contributed to diniinish the probabilities of 



enre. Add also that neuroses— such as hysteria and hypochondriasis — often attended by 
toidency to snioide, now attack (and in alarming proportion) both tbe working and agrionl- 
tural clasaee, whilst before they seemed the almost exclusive appanage of tbe rich and blattt. 
In fine, Imbecility, congenital or acquired, idiocy, and other more or less complete arrests of 
development of tbe body and of tbe intellectwu fiionlties, indicate the existence (in frigbt- 
toDy increased amount) of individuals who received tbe principle of their degeneracy dnring 
dieir intra-nterine life. 

"The continued increase of snloido, of crimes agiunat order and law, or else sg^nst the 
penon ; the monstroos precocity of young criming and tbe degeneracy of the race, which 
In many localities can no longer fulfil die conditions required (i)r military service, are irrefra- 
nble fiicts. They prove in nnmlstakable terms that the anxiety of European Governments 
has not been exdted without cause." (p. 7.) 

" The etiolatJon of the race, tbe development of paralydc and convnluve affections, bad 

* In rrUUan to HDM nfrinti sonnHted vlth ttitt qneMlon. we muTrerel lo'Tba Nutnrsl Blnlnrf at tbe BamlB 
B»dei, 1U IWal Fomui,' Ac bf LJeiil.-OvL CharlMHunUlon Bipjth. EdlnbDnb, 1S4& Pt ISS-leS; Mu] ■!» to 
•Uctam on Plij^uLogr, ZootogT. und tbs Kstunl Htoloir at Uu.' By W. L«wn>iici, T3^ Ttilid tOtOea. 
LgBdoB, Un, pp. Sn M taq. 
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coufbnnationa of the head, oeBeml diminDtion of tbe intelleetiul powen, tbe mwifestation of 
the very worst t«nilenoiee, immoralitj, and the increase of the inmatM of aBflDtiis and pri- 
soiu, were the deplorable drcninBtaiiceB I eraywbere met with, uul aivajB with a constant 

anifonni^." (p. 8G3.) 

The TJew taken by oar antbor of tbe propriety of regarding the insane and 
fatoous inhabitants of onr asylums, &c., as marked evidence of this wide-spreadiDg 
d^eneracy, and as also proof of the relative increase of the evil, appears to be 
mfuntained by others than by H. Morel. A recent and known writer thas re- 
marks :• 

"It ifl a queBtion entitled to the aerions consideration of the prftctioalphjsiclan and medical 
patbolo^St, whether there hss not been of lato jeors a inarkod inoreuse in the number of 
cases of diseoso of the brain and of the nerrons sv^tem ? We think the fact is indisputable. 
Physicians who have favourable opportunities of investigating this snbject, not only agree in 
opinion that sacli diseases nre of more freqnent occurrence, but that a certain nnfavonrabla 
(bnt in its incipient stage certainly not incurable) type of cerebral disorganization developee 
iteetf in the present ago at a much earlier period than formerly. Softening of the brain, for 
example, now often manifests iiaelf at tbe early age of thirty and thirty-five. .... Although 
the average duration of life appear* to be greater than formerly, there can be no doubt that 
the power of vital resistance has sensibly £minisbed, and that not only the brain, but olJier 
important organs, more readily yield to tbe inflaence of disease." • 

Again, to quote another writer,f who, after speaking of the increase of insanity 
being perhaps only opparent, observes ; 

" But, on the other hand, if it be true, as we have reason to fear, that insaui^, bo far frmn 
being diminished, is aetually on the increase .... it seems, Indeed, as if the world ws> 
moving at an advanced rate of speed, proportionate to iu approaching end. What, in ahort, 
nmst we expect if a progressive deterioration of mental and bodily powers be sjmptomatio 
of the age, of sacceedidg ages, perhaps of nil time f Bnt let us trust this is not the case, 
though it is apparent that Bome phjacal alteralSon has crept over tbe til tiUB of onr own 
generatjoa wittjin tbe present century — a change, it mny be enfflcient to say, attacking tlie 
stamina of life." 

By referring to the July number (page 260j of this Journal, it will be seen how 
Bimilar and fjloonty a view is taken by Dr. Pollitzer (a late German writer) of the 
present condition of the human race. He affiiins the European deterioration to be 
profound, and a sad memorial of civiii7.ation indeed;. But other observura are by 
no means inclined to agree in liiose disconsolate teachings — e.g. 

"It has been asserted by some psychologists that lunacy ts on the increase, and that its rapid 
development of late years ba.^ been consequent upon tbe increased activity of the national 
mind. This statement is certainly startling, and calcniated to arrest the attention of all 
tbouriitful men. Is it true that dvilization has called to life a monster sooh as that which 
appalled Prankenstan ! Is it a necessity of progress that it shall ever be accompanied by that 
feariU black rider which, like Despair, sitA behind it t ... A patient esamin^ion, however, 
of the question entirely negatives such a conclnsioo. . . Still, the fact remains, that within a 
period of eight jears an increase of siity-fonr per cent, took place in oar pauper lunatio 
asylnms, Those fignres, however, afford no moreproof of the increaseof panperlunaties than 
the increase of criminal convictions since the introduction of a milder code of laws and the 
appointment of the new pohce, afford a proof of increased crime. Medical practitioners have 
ofjlato years taken a far more comprehensive as well us scientific view of insanity than f(H^ 
merly, and many forms of the disease now fall under their core that were previoosly ovcrkMked, 
when no man was considered maO nnless he raved or was an idiot. Bnt the great cause of the 
increase of Innatic; in our asylums is to be ascribed to the erection of tbe asylums themselvtis. 
These establishments . . . have drained the land of a Innatic [lopnlation which before was 
scattered among Villages or workhouses."! 

We have a reply, however, to these observations from the pen of Dr. Tuke ; 

• Ob Netriectod Brain Dtaeiu* idd BolfWa. RiDr. Forb** Wlmlnir; , - i 
tJhi(LtlBcrc«^of In«Wtir,byJola,H.«kM:P.r(bQlogialJonrnJ,J(d,,18H. ^-rtAiOOQ 

• Quanectf Beiteir, April, laST ; mrt.. Luutlo ^rlums, pp. 8M et Mq. ' O 
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" In oppoaitioii to tbe view, tbat oiyilizatlon troold seem in many respects to &Toar t})e 
dcTck^ment of ineanity, it bas been asserted by many writera (and among others hy tbe 

snthor of the Bpirit«d article on Lunatjc Asylnnis in the 'Quarterly Review') that there is a 
lai^r nnmber of paajier lunatics in the agricultnral than in the mannfecturing coanties. 
Ware thii , however, admitted to be the case, the inferenoe which has been drawn by no 
nMuu neoeeaarily fallows. In the agrionltnral distriota (which are by theee writers taken as 
the repreeentatiTe of savage life) there are to be found, as well as in the inaQn&cturiiig dis- 
tricta, many of those very elements of modem civilization which are not fonnd to the same 
extant in savage Ufe ; such, for instance, as the excessive use of alcoholic liquors, and the 
hard struggle to obtain an honest livelihood. Drink and want, and consequpnt domestic Bof- 
feria^4)rodace their certfun effeota in the generation of insanity in agricnltorai as well as in 
nianmactnring districta. It should, besides, first be shown by those who make this compaii- 
woa for this parpoae, tbat there are not in other respects any essentially dissimilar conditions 
in the two districts. Indeed, Sir Andrew Ualliday, ia whom this statement originated, him- 
self attribnted the fact in part to the circumstance of the women in agricultural districts 
Uwnring in tbe field daring pregnancy ; and Hr. Prichard snggests that the hard labour and 
low diet to which the males are Bubjected, may have aa induence on the ofi^prlng propngated 
by them. Bnt we do not think this line of argument need be farther pnrsiied. The/ocC, we 
Mieve, may be boldly denied. The statement is not established that more persons become 
msane in agricoltaral distriota, proportionately, than in manniiu^turing ones."* 

Her Majesty's CommissionerB, lately inquiring into the state of lunacy in Scot- 
land, remark, in their^official Report, upon " an idea very generally prevalent, that 
the number of the insane, in proportion to the rest of the community, is decidedly 
on the increase," that — 

"TbeqneslJonoannot be decided by an ftppeal to statistical returns. . . . Our inqairiv 
afford no moana of deciding whether or not the number of insane is actually on tbe increase. 
Tbtjr afford os gTonnds for thinking that civilization, which leads to an improved oonditionof 
the pec^le. Is not productive of insanity." 

KotwithstandiDg the difficultiee surrounding this important question, we confess 
ire are afnud that Dr. Tuke's conclusions come very near the truth. Tbe essence of 
theee is, tbat (after makiog due allowance for error) insanity attains its maximum 
among civilized nations; that, having in regard the main causesof it, they outweigh in 
modem civilized society those circumstanoea which might be sup^sed to favour 
mental he^th ; and that, even under an infinitely more perfect civilization than at 
[vesent exists, there would stiU be fonnd greater danger to the integrity of the 
centre of the nervous system than under a state of barbarism. 

"We return to M. Morol, whom we shall take up at his inquiry into the elements 
of what be terms a natural classification of the causes of degeneracy. These caases 
may be conveniently arranged as follows^ 

1. Degeneracy from toxamia, — as from the use of alcoholic fluids, opium, hachisch, 
tobacco, &C. ; from the effects of such mineral agents as lead, mercury, arsenic, phoB- 
phoTUB, &c; and from the employment of poisonous vegetable materisJ : like diseased 
rye, maize, &c. 

2. Degeneracy from tbe inSuence of malaria, from peculiarities of geologic forma- 
tion, soil, &C., as the effect of certain plagues and pestilences now and then afflicting 
humanity, profoundly influencing the system, and 

" Whi<^ so often engender those roorMd temperamenla whose types ore to be fonnd in the 
goierationa sucoeeding those who bare beeu 80 craelly tested. • - .^ The id«a of a special 
iotoiication cannot in the present day be dissodated from our view of such epidemic influ- 
«cea." (p. 48.) 

3. Degeneracy ftom the effects of the "great town system," whose chief elements 
we unhealthy situation, noxious local and general atmosphere, insufficient and improper 
nourishment, deleterious avocations, moral and social misery, wretchedness, and crime. 

4. Degeneracy from fundamental morbid states, either congenita! or acquired, as 
witnessed in imperfect cerebral development, deaf mutism, blindness, the Byphilitic, 
KTofuboB, Jfc, diatheses. 

* Oa rtTHmtkm M ■ CniH of UsBtil DImm^ bj Dr. TnlM : Th* Ae7lani Jontul ctf UfiDtil Bslaocia, tit Ootobet, 
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5. Degeneracy from mixed cautet, and some speoial ones not inoladed in the 
above. According to onr author, a careful study of the effects of the jaat^nen* 
tioned deleterious influences leads to the establiahment of tlie following lawe— 
viz, that 

" The tnmt active caaew of degeneracf of the haman race are those which, dir«otl; and 
repeatedlj infliienotng the brain, give rise to apeoial oondttions, periodically placing tboM 
who ex% addicted to the use of an intoxicating agent onder the oonditiooB of tempomj 
iDsanity, 

"The hereditarj transmiraion of a degeneration takes place the more snrelj as, on the one 
hand, the neirons system is endowed with a tendency to conrert the aptitade of reproducing 
the periodical morbid phenomena into a new faonlty of the brain, and as on the other ths 
morbid trflcsformationa in the individoal eacceed in mcb war that they aeem to ran thronj^ 
a fatal circle, whose different peripheral degrees are mariced by an order of phenomeiu of a 
fixed and deCenniDate kind." (p. 834.) 

We shall now proceed to notice Some of the above alleged causes of " degene- 
ration" in detail. The first we shall touch npon is atcolMlism, which, iaiportant 
as it is, forms a subject far too extensive to allow us to enter into anvthing 
like an analysis of the effects of alcoholic poisoning on the frame, whether 
such poisonings be of an acute or chronic character. Not. only thw, but we 
should be led into very lengthy argumentation, seeing that individually onr 
opinion on some fundamental points would be opposed to those held by the 
majority of writers. Farther, several important points in the history of 
alcoholism have been already discussed in this Journal.* To the statements that 
one of the moat wide-spread habits is the habitual use of alcoholic fluids ; that such 
appears to constitute one of the most common causes of both phyucal and psychi- 
cal disorder : that much of the anxiety and crime men suffer is dne to this lament- 
able propensity; and that what is so detrimental to the individual must bec(Hne 
BO to the race, — few, we suspect, will be found to demur. That man must be 
blind indeed, and morally perverted, who could pass a single day and night in a 
"great metropolis," and not feel himself a weIl-Batis6od witness of this, htunaoity's 
^eat and most disgraceful shame I There Is scarcely, too, a more sad and depress- 
mg aspect under which the sabject of a Ghriatian state can contemplate its 
government, than that which represents it as not only tolerating, but absolutely 
jostering, the growth of houses for the sale of fermented fluids, Not sad and 
deprcssmg alone because of the evil and misery which resnlt, but humiliating 
because of the enormity of the hypocrisy, the intensity of the " sham," which, on 
the one hand, providing laws and magistrates to meet and minister to the crime 
which drunkenness produces, on the other hand draws its revenues from its very 
Bonrce, and does so much in a way to increase such revenue, that it becomes not 
toleration only, but cordial support. And this too, in a Christian country, which 
is always striving at the evangelism of neighbouring States, yet truthfully permit- 
ting the remark — 

"Itis a fact, which, to the shame of civilized Earope, it b imposdble to conceal — viz. tbit 
the domination of the conqacring race over the aborigines of the New Vorld ii more mtr- 
dlessly established by the spread of brandy than by the force of amM."+ {p. 888.) 

Passing entirely over the question as to llow far the use of fermented fluids, i 
within a certain amount and frequency of repetition, is or is not to be advocated, j 
there can be but one reply to that which afiirais that in most civilized communities j 
such an amount and such a frequency of repetition arc by vast numbers indulged 
in as to constitute Eipowcrful source of human suffering and misery,, and degene- j 
racy of the race, llie records of hospitals, police courts, debtors' prisons, and | 
workhouses, might be appealed to, if proof need to be produced. 

" Aloohol prodnoes a state of disorder exhibiting all the symptoms of a true empoitoM*- j 
ment. No doubt other agents exist, which likewise so aSeet the nerrou aystem and | 

■ It li dHteubrUnd, we belleTe, wbo KHiiciilMra rstnvki, that In fonndlnf ■ ooIodj th* Spuilud bnlMi Bnl • i 
t Vol *tL PI>. M (t Mq. 
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iiitoD«ct as to giv« rise to speoial fbrms of djstnrbftiice, and evea soinetiniee to render difficult 
the diKrential diagitoda, but nererthekaB them is always something peonliar abont the action 
(rf akcdtol.'' (f. 98.) 

The effects of chronic alcoholism in ^ving rise progresdvoly to " degeneration" 
of the individnal, are seen munly in the inoneement of the following states : loss 
of appetite, indigestion, nansea, vomiting and occasional diarrfacea; frequent 
emanation and cachexia, accompanied by pustular eruptions, eructations, and 
off«iaive breath ; serious disturbance of the functions of, and the production of 
organic lesions oH, the liver, kidneys, and heart, and the coats of the vessels, 
followed bv fetal serous effusion or dropsy, htemorrtiages, extravasations, or apo- 
plexies. Intercurrent with these states, at variable periods, and otherwise contin- 
g«itly, " fits of drunkenness," with sexual incompetency, and different forms of 
physical aberration ensue, or "delirium tremens," "wwznta a potu," suicidal 
melancholy, dbc. (fee., occur. Finally, epileptiftrm convulsions, general paralysis, 
or drivelling idiocy may close the scene. That state of most extreme degradation 
of the living body which can be witnessed, — viz. general paralysis — is markedly a 
result of continued addiction to the use of large quantities of spirituous liquors. 
We are told in Gamble's ' Views of Society in the North of Ireland,' that London 
wigmakers can distingnish the hidr of a mui who has been a drunkard, and that 
it bears consequently a less price ! 

" We have made — as it niQ have been geen~^4wo dudnct classea of persons degenerated in 
canseqnence of alcoholic exceeaes. One class arrival at lengtb, bj a series of well-marked 
Mons, pfajsiaal and intelleotaal, at general paralysis. The other, although profoimdl j affected 
M regards its itmervation, remains stationary at a p<^ut, leading a miserable existenoe, cborao- 
twized phydoally by a speoial otmdition of cachexia and marasmna, morally by a uiaiufeet^ 
tkn of the wont tcodenoiea and of the lowest bratishneas." (p. 118.) , 

It is easy to conceive how such serious effects, aritdng in the individual 
from the abuse of alcohol, should influence the procreative faculty, first, 
diminishing the vital standard of the offspring ; and secondly, annihilating the 
generative power altogether. These results, coupled with the social and moral 
aberrations ensuing &om the bad example, misery, and want, introduced into the 
bosoms of families by those addicted to the crime of drunkenness, are ample 
causes of the degradation of masses of the human race. Further, the vice itself 
a actually hereditarily transmissible ; and, says M. Morel — 

"I have never witnessed the core of sach patients whose tendency to alcobolio ezoessee 
took tbdr ^point de dipa/e &om the hereditary predisposltdons bestowed upon them by. 
aKirpuentB."(p. 118.) 

The author gives (p. 124) a very well-marked illnstration of the succession of 
toorbid phenomena in different descendants of the family of a great grand-father, 
s dipsomaniac, until they led to the extinction of the race. We see ent^ed in 
the 

Ist generation — Immorality, depravity, alcoholic excesses, brutJah disposition. 

Snd. Hereditary drunkenness, attacks of mania, general paraljus. 

3rd. Sobriety, hypochondriasis, lypomania, systematic ideas of persecutions, 
homicidal tendencies. 

4th. Intelligence but slightly developed, access of mania at sixteen years of 
age, stupidity running on to idiocy, and to a con.lition involving extinction of the 
race. 

Dr. Whitehead places intemperate habits as first amongst the causes of insanity 
in this country, and observes, m respect to them — 

" Cox remarks that nothing U mora oommtm than to see Uie offspring <^ an intemperate 
parent become demented. Dr. Adams also expreesee a similar opioioQ. ' I shall therefore,' 
Mif* the author, ' ofibr only one remark on this subject — viz. that women yibo are habitnal 
a — I — I J generally produce immature or idiot oldldren. 'But, he adds, 'this ia by do 
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mesnB a proof tbst the failiaga of tbe mother have been in merj instanoe the cause." 
(p. 43.) 

" Scrofdona affectione, or a tendencj thereto, ma; be acqaired in TOriODS ways, of which 
one of the moat common is intemperance." (p. 31.) 

For TOQch detail nnd argument bearine "pon the iwints we have tliue cnrsorily 
touched, we must refer the reader to M. Morel's work. We shall now leave the 
rarcle of the individual and his fiimily, and look to the effects arising " au »ein (f<* 
grandea agglomlrations conatitvant Ua j?euplea et lea racea" (p. 365). Following 
this branch of the subject, the author appeals to tbe effects produced upon the 
population of Sweden in particular, as detailed in the investigations of Dr. Magnos 
Huss.* According to a moderate calculation, from forty to fifty millions of 
"cans" of brandyf are annnally matiufactnred in Sweden ; and Sweden contMns 
about three millions of iuhabitants, from whom, if the children, women, and those 
whose position, Ac, noces-sitate eifher abstinence or moderation, are sabtracted, 
1,800,000 persons each consume annually from 80 to 100 litres (140 to 170 pints). 
Formerly (in 1780) only about one-tenth part of this quantity was conaumed by a 
population comparatively little lees In numbers. Of course these proportions are 
only approximative. 

" In certain diBtrict* of Sweden, as in some provinces of the United States, of England, aiod 
of Franc«(a8 I have myself observed in the Yofiges), the vomen do not abstain from brandy, 
and there occur partjcnlar days of the year when drunkenneea is tbe sad Bpeotaclo that hus- 
band and wife Mually present to their obildren." (p. 869.) 

" U. llfagnns Hubs informs ns, too, of the fact that poor and ignorant mothers often know 
no better method of appenaing their crying infanta than giving them apledget of linen soaked 
in spirit to sock." (p. 874.) 

Now what the deplorable results of such habits are is well seen — e.g. at Ertis- 
tnua, in Sweden, where the vice of spirit-drinking is very marked. Here tbe mor- 
tality is at the rate of 3 per cent., or one in thirty-three; whilst in Jamtland, a 
province noted for the sobriety of the people, it is only one in eighty. Insanity, 
suicide, and crime arc all, according to Huss, on the increase in Sweden'. In fact, 
to use this writer's expression — 

"Things have arrived at snch a pasx, that if energetic measDres are not had recourse to, 
the Swedish nation is threatened with incalculable evils; . . . . it isan indiaputaUefact, tliat 
already, in respect to physical power and stature, the people have degenerated fh>m th^ 
anestors." 

Leaving Sweden, M, Morel refers to tbe United Slates as another country 
in which infinite danger threatens the population from the wide-spread vice 
wc are discussing. He states, that before the practice had attained the 
extent it now has, from 40,000 to 50,000 persons were killed annually from 
''strong linuors." Great Britwn unhappily furnishes also a very prominent 
instance of a country whose inhabitants consume large quantities of fermented 
fluids. In great towns in England, gin and other spirits are used enor- 
mously, i.e. at tbe rate of two and one-third gallons to each adult male; 
whilst in country districts, beer of greater or less strength or "hendiuoss" is 
cbicfiy employed. In Ireland and in Scotland whiskey is consumed ever)-- 
ffhere, and this at the terrific rate of three and a half gallons in Ireland, anil of 
eleven one-sixth gallons in Scotland, to each adult male. It was remarked in a 
former article in this Journal, that the minister of a Highland parish informed tbe 
author that he could point to some sis or eight individuals who, though seldom or 
never seen to be drunlc, severally consumed from half a gallon to a gallon of tT>irits 
weekly, or from twenty-six to fifty-two gallons each in the course of tbe year. I" 
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some districts of France, as in Alsace, for instance, addiction to spirit-drinkiiu; is 
extreme. M. Danis states that both sexes and all ageB are equally addicted to 
this castom ; and when on Sunday the people of the Yosges districts are congre- 
gsted ID church, the place is literally poisoned by the odour of potato brandy ! 
" Can we be astonished," says M. Danis, " that the issue of sucb parents come into 
the ■world imbecile and idiotic?" In Prussia, according to Dr. MacCulloch, the 
consumption of spirits is equal to between forty and forty-five millions of our 
imperial gallons m the year. M. Morel alludes to the great tendency of " half 
tsmtos," or mixed races, amongst the South American people, to the use of intoxi- 
cating fluids. He finally sums up in the following manner : — ■ 

""We have no need of farther proof to demonstrate the fact thnt the nae of toxic inebriat- 
ing snbstancea gires rise to in the race the same pemioions effects aa result to the individual. 
They hare invariably the aame character in all latatndes. . . ,' . New maladies are generated 
and old ones take on iDoreased fatality ; the mean deration of fife is lessened ; the viability 
of new-bom cbildren gradnally less and leas to-be depended upon; and diatnrbanoee of the 
moral and intellectnal natare become at length Bignalixed by the highest rates of ioBanity, of 
snitiile, and crime." (p. 389.) 

The abuse of opium we shall next refer to as a causative of the degeneration of 
the race. This is chiefly dealt with by M. Morel in respect to "opium-smoking " 
by the Chinese, but the practice of " opium-eating " plays not an unimportant 
and deleterious part amon^ other nations. Upon the effects of opium-smoking, 
and the extent of its practice in China, two oppodte views are held. One party 
maintain that the former are highly deleterious, and the latter very considerable ; 
whilst the other view the effects as less injurious, and the practice, by no means 
so universal as is imagined. M, Morel (following the well-known writer, M. Hue) 
tboe commences his " considerations " upon these points : — 

" Hnmanity, at no period of its history perhaps, has preeented snch a fact as wa are wiC- 
Msaes of to-day — three handred millions of persons, united beneath the absolnte authoHty of 
the same gorornment, speaking the Mme language, and mled, in appearanoe at least, by the 
none religious ideas, offer to na the sad speetaole of a nation menaced in its dearest interests 
1^ the most degrading and most fatal habit it ia possible to conoeire. Tbe account we have 
Bven of the intoxication from alcohol leaves perhaps Ua behind it that which is lold ns of the 
ffiaaitroua efltets exercised by opium." (p. 16S.) 

Further on, M. Morel writes ; — 

"Looking at the effects produced by this poison upon the individnal, it is ea^ to general- 
lie &om them ; and if we consider the aotnal condition of China, one is affiighted at tbe 

iDtelleatua], physic^ and moral fature reserved for that unhappy land The 

amne fat^ prognostio may be extended to the inhabitants of Java, of Sumatra, and of the 
other Isles of Snuda ; and noUiing equals, we know, the unbridled passions of the Ualays for 
tlui redoubtable poison." 

On tbe other hand, Dr. Eatwell* observes : 

"Havingpassed three yean hi China,! may be allowed to state the rwults of my observa- 
tion ; and I can affirm thns fhr that the effects of the abase of the drag do not oome very 
Itoqnantly under observation, and that where cases do oconr .the habit is very freqnenUy 
found to have been induced hy the presence of some painfal chronic disease, to escape from 

the sufferings of which the patient has fled to this resonrce Aa regM^ the effects 

of the habitual use of the drug on the mtu» at the people, I mast affinn that no injurions 
nmlts are visible. .... Proofs are etjll wanting to show that the moderate nse of opinm 
nodncea more pernicious effects upon the conatitntioQ than the immoderate use of splritnons 
nqnors; whilst, at the sanie time, it is certain that the consequences of the abase' of the 
fcnno' are lees appalling in their effect upon the victim, and lees disastrous to society at lar^ 
than the cousequenoes of the abuse of the tatter, "t 

. LtOO'.JIC 
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M. Morel himself also refuses to go the length of those who have bo fiir gene- 
ralized as "to leave nothing in perspective but the total extinction of the race" 
(p. 401), as he thinks that " the ravages oauBed by opinm are concentrated in cer- 
tMn classes of Oriental sodety" (p. 402), Bad as they are amongst these, the 
author believes that the effects would be still more injurious if the practice <rf 
opium smoking was common to Enropean nations, for — 

"It is raasonable to suppose that the predomiuanoe of tha lymphatic temperament, the 
inferior development of general MQsibilit;, the greater indolence and apathy of the Orientab 
generally, but particiJarly of the CLinoso, and, m fine, the absence for the most part of such 
motives as ovei^excire the cerebral functions of Europeans, prodaos a notable dis^rence in ttae 
action of any given poison on the human economy." (p. 407.) 

It has been stated that there exists in Paris a society, the members of which are 
styled " Opiophilcs," who meet together to smoke opium and to record their sen- 
sations in a register belonging to the society's archives. The truth of this state- 
ment M. Morel has been unable to authenticate, and trusts " that, if it be true, it 
is confined to a few eccentric Individuals, and that so deplorable a custom will not 
be introduced into France " (p. 170). 

In England the practice of " opium-eating " is said by some to have greatly 
increased, and that of "opium-smoking" to have already invaded the "Great 
Metropolis." Wc have met witli the assertion that the abuse of opium has 
increased amongst the members of " teetotal " societies, particularly also in those 
localities where ague is of frequent occurrence, and where spirits used to be freely 
employc<l. hi the last edition (1857) of 'Pereira's Materia Medica' there is a 
note by tjie editors to the effect tiiat — 

" There is great reason to believe that tbe practice of ommn-eating is very oommon in this 
oonntry among the lower as well as the middle classes. The consumption of opinm is veiy 
great, and wholly dispronorcioned to the quantity required for medicinal purposes. From on 
offl<ual report published in July, 1853, it appears tiiat in the five months preceding that dote, 
the enormous quantity 4^ 6S,SG4 lbs. of opiom had been imported into this country ; tha 
qoanUCyfbr one month was 9699 lbs." 

The employment of hashish and other preparations of CatmaiU indica, by the 
Orientals, is discussed by M. Morel, who is opposed to the doctiine supported hy 
some, that their use in moderate amoaut and under special circumstances may he 
conwdered inoffensive. With respect to tobacco, tbe author thus expresses him- 
self: 

" What may be the part which tobacco plays in causing degeneration of the race! And 
admitting even that the degenerative action of this narcotic agent is a well-demonstrated fact, 
how far would it be good medical hygiene to attack the employment of it, sinoe it has become 
to all nations not alone the object of a caprice, of a more or leas imperious custom, bat of s 
veritable necessity that many most satisfy it any price !" (p. 171.) 

" Is tbo emplo^pment of tobaoco detrimental to tbe health t It maybe replied, that to solre . 
so simple a question it is but necessary tu appeal to experiment and olraervstion. Bat it i 
would seem tbut in both cases these valnable methods of inqoiry have not as yet satis&cto- 
rily afforded us that which we have a right to expect. If we address ourselves to experi' 
ment, not tbe least doubt can be held as to the deleterious power of the active prinotple a( ' 
tobacco." (p. 175.) 

" If we would infer d priori the action of niootine, we must be terrified at the dreadl™ , 
consequences that so nowerihl a pcsson must prodace. Bat here, as wo have already itnteit 
observation is at fault, and we must conclade, knowing the enormous quantity of toboMO 
consumed in Europe, that the dose of nieotine absorbed by each smoker is reduced to sncfa a | 
miniiRutn amount, that the accidents resultiag constitute but very rare exceptions." (p. 17B.) 

U. Morel, after examining the hiflnence of tobacco npqn the woi^men employ^ 
in manu&ctoriea of sniiff, &0., thns concludes his observations ; — 

" The txpoti we have given of the effects of tobacoo apon tbe health- removes us equally ! 
fhnu the extreme t^imons prevalent, and if obsemtion does not aUow na to attribnta to 
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ttiia naiootio plant the Mine toiio efieota as those produced by alcohol, opium, and other 
uents to be presenttv alluded to, we are nevertheless &r from r^ectiog all that has been 
adraoced as to the ddeterions conaequences of the oiuw of tobacco." (p. 184.) 

Want of apace compels ns to pajs over all details connected witli the degenera- 
tire inflaences of the actions of mineral agents like lead, mercaiy, araeiiic, phos- 
phorus,. &C,, and of vegetable substances, as ergot of rye. Sec-, and to content oor- 
Belves with the following rirumi of the author : — 

" The reader who has followed with attention the eiposition wo have entered into, will 
have been strnclc with the analogies presented bj the obief toxic agenta in their nltimate 
sctjons upon the nervoils fnnotions. If we except, in fact, those energetic poisona whose 
action is instantaneoos, aU tbe rest appear to assimilate with tlie orgaaiam rnider snob condi- 
tions as allow US to follow step by step the ravages they exert upon the economy, Pormioa- 
tioDS (tf the extremities, aneesthesia, partial paralysis, and evanescent deliritun, invariably 
precede those convnlsive attacks, which are the forernnners of the genera! paralysis and the 
C(»nplete loss of the inlelleotaal foonltiee. In a word, the regular progression to be remarked 
in the organic ieeions allows of oer determining the phases which must invariahly succeed 
before that extreme length is attained — vii. the degeneration nf the individual." (p. 271-) 

" We pass next to the causes of degeneration comprehended under our second 
category. M. Morel rightly observes that the pemiciousness of the " marsh poison," 
and Its greater or less degree of noxiousness according to season, climate, modifi- 
ations of the soil, and hygienic conditions of the people exposed to its action, are 
fitcta universally admitted. He, however, declines to dwel! upon all sach details, 
as his aim is simply to point out the intimate connexion which exbts between cer- 
tain degenerations of the human race, and the medium in which the inhabitants of 
marshy countries "live, move, and have their being." The more chronic 
infloences exerted by malaria are best seen and best known as exhibited by the 
people of Forez, La Brenne, Sologne, BeiTy, Dombee, of the Pontine Marshes, 
and of La Bresse, The ai^thor selects, in preference, tbe history |^ven by Mont- 
&lcon, as affording a well-marked general description of the physical, intellectual, 
and social degradations due to this virulent and poisonous power. An inhabitant 
ofLaBresae — 

" Snffen from birth, and exhibits from the first dajfB of existence a deep impression of the 
unhealthineas of the climate. Scarcely has ho quitted tbe lK>som of his narse, than he 
langDisbee and gets thin ; a yellow tint tinges his skin and eyes, the viscera become engorged, 
and he probably dies before be has attained his seventh year; or if he attains tb!s age, he 
does Dot live, bat vegetates ; he continues cachectic, cedematoos, snbject to putrid and inalig- 
nant fevers, to endlees autumnal remittents, to pasMve homorrliages, to ulcers of tbe extrenu- 
ties, which heal with great difficulty, and the miserable being is scarcely able to fight against 
the diaeases which ooovert his life into a prolonged dying. The inhabitant of tbe Breese hav- 
ing, perhaps, arrived at his twentieth or thirtieth year, disorganization commences, his faoul- 
tiee beoome enfeebled, and generally the age of fifty years is the coticliision of his days. 'ITe 
do not Zj'm,' said one of the miserable inhabitants of the Pontine Marshes, to a stranger, 
osUmished that existence could go on in so unhealthy a region, ' We do not live — we die J' " 
(p. «18.), 

lliongli generations thus rapidly pass iway, the population, according to FoderC, 
maintuDH a acarcely to be expected equilibrium, but which is explained by all mar- 
rying at an early age, lind repeatedly too. Fodcre alludes to three brothers who 
had married amongst them no less than fifteen women, and one of the former was 
■gain a widower ! A more or less intense state of cachexia, stunted growtli, en- 
gorgment of the chief viscera, especially of tbe spleen, languor and inertu of all the 
Unctions, aggravation of ordinary diseases, the superaddition to them of lesions, 
only explicable by the atony and dimiuished power of reaction of the nervous 
centres, and finally, a diminished longevity, are physically the chsracterlsUoB of 
degeneracy shown by paludian races. On the other side — 

"The torpor of intelUgenoe, the apathy, a kind of hehetode, pasnng on under some 
(DTOomatsnces to a state of idiocy, and under all to the most extreme indifierence, reveal 
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tbe inflnenoe of tlid degenentiiig prindple in the ■pbere of the intelleotiul and omoticMuI 

bcolties." (p. 633.) 

We are told by Dr. Nolt, that among the inhabitants of the Southern States of 
America there is no acclimation against the endemic fevers of the rural districts, 
and that those who live from generation to generation in malarial districtB, become 
thoroiiihly poisoned, and exhibit the thonsand protean forms of disease wfatch 
spring from this insidious poison. He thinks tnat the so-called acclimation of 
negroes has been overrated, and that they never, so Ar as hia observation extends, 
become proof against intcrmittentsand their ^equclw. Nevertheless, while the blacks 
in the United States have increased tenfold, those of the British West Indies have 
diminished in the proportion of five to two. According to Or. Dowler, the blacks 
imported from Africa, everywhere beyond the limits of the Slave States of North 
America, tend to extinction. The Liberian experiment, the most &vourabIe ever 
made, is no exception to this general statement. Daring thirty-two years, the 
number of coloured persons sent to Liberia amounted to 7592, which number was 
reduced to 7000 at the end of that time.* 

Cretinism is regarded by M. Morel as a degeneration closely connected with 
localities in whose soil magneatan limestone forms an important item, thongh he 
does not deny that it may be found in connexion with other geologic foraiatioiis. 
Our author is inclined to the opinion also, that a " deleterious miaema," acting as 
"an intoxicating agent on the nervous system," is evolved under the particular 
drcumstances, and gives rise to the affection. The reader will find in our sixth 
volume, some details worthy remembrance when perusing the portion of if. 
Morel's treatise which boars on cretinism.f Whatever may be the cause of it, of 
its being a profound state of vital degenerescenee there can be no doubt. 

Under our third category ranks the "great town system" as a d^Derating influenoe 
on the race. What this system includes, and what its effects are, none know better 
than tlio.se acquainted with London, Liverpool, and Glasgow. Impure general and 
local atmospheres, likened by our author te malaria, form one of the most prominent 
factors in the sum. This analogy of M. Morel is less to be wondered at, when we con- 
sider how great towns are generally built near muddy rivers, provided with abundance 
of damp surface-soil, decomposing refuse vt^ctabJe matter, &c,; to these must be added 
the effects of stagnant rain and water slowly evaporating from the warmth of the son, 
or from the heat of innumerable fines and fires. Other well-known deleterions elements 
in this system are the ill-lighted, ill-ventilated dwellings, insufficient or impure nutri- 
ment, the abuse of alcoholic fluids, and consequent intellectual and mor^ misery and 
crime. It can then be scarcely wondered at, that this system is amply prolific of scro- 
fbla, tuberculosis, rachitis, and even what is termed cretinism by some. The men 
become pale, low in stature, and beardless ; the women frequently abort, or suffer diffi- 
cnlt parturition ; and the children die off early, or grow up with arreste<l development, 
glandular disease, and curved spines. The influence ofinsnmcicnt nourishment generally, 
of years of famine, and of exclusive diet (as the use of the potato in Ireland, the vege- 
tarianism of the Ckartreux, Ac), in degrading the race and lessening the population, 
are ably discussed by M, Morel. 

Under a fimrth head, are included as causes of d^encration certain well-known 
fiindamental morbid states and diatheses, either hereditarily bestowed open, or after- 
wards acquired by, the ofispring or person. We are precluded from entering into 
details upon their causes, but may just observe, that it is clear a child bom with a brain 
incapable of falfilling its due degree and normal kind of activity must remain degene- 
rated, and that althongh the privation of two senses so important as sight and hearinf 
cannot be compared in its cottseqaences with certain other infirmities Mid arrests of 
development, it is not the less true that those so afflicted, if abandoned to themselves, 
mast continue essentidly "incomplete beings."^ The empoisonment of the system by 

■ See in article on tb* "BKesafUcn' In tbeKorth AmrriMn Uedlm-Cbtrdndal KeWeirlbr Bcntembtr, IGGT- 
tThatubleetereHtlBlelnliiplsiliMiuKdbrM.Monnnlbei'ipluiulDD dT the pUUii of bl) ^ AUu " <p. OV 
The render win there meet wltb •onio liDporUnt obeerviiloni nn the nature of this dejnnentloii. 

e« •]», be^H U. JiDHl-i TceoUu, "The Uai of Bllejie* ud the I^nd of DtitKtm.- Bt Um Sst, KG ■! 
LuDdon. 1»T. 
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tit« syphilitic vims, the sway in it of the Bcrofuloua, rheumatic, gouty, &Cq ^iatbeBsa 
will at once be admitted to be important sources of degeneracy, both to the individual 
Kod to the race. For ample illustration of the effects of syphilis we may refer to Dr. 
Whitehead. M, Morel alludes in a note (p. SGO) to the asserted effect of vaeemalion in 
giring rise per se, or as the medium of conveyance of other deleterious influences, to 
d^raved states of the infaatne economy. This is a view Dioro popular than profea- 
siooal, and one nbich our author does not accord with>* 
Mr. "Whitehead makes the following remarks: — 

" That vaodnation may sometimes constitute the medium of introdaclng the venereal, as 
Tfell as some other poisonous principles, from one into the system of another, wonid appear 
A priori BufHoiently reasonable ; yot has tbcpttssibility of such transference through this channel 
been strennoosly denied. I hare even heard it suiil that vaccine virus, taken from any child — 
whatever the nntnre of its constitution, or tliat of its parent or parents maybe — can be safely 
osed, provided the vesicle affunling it be well formed and of healthy nppearance at the tiioe 
of ita matnritj. Oase xiviii., however, affords, in my o[iinion, ample evidence tending to a 
poddve conclusion on this subject, and is as weighty with me in its practical bearings as if a 
hundred instances of the kind had happened In lilfe manner." (p. 263.) 

Bichat long ago asserted, that altliou^h numerous causes might exist to produce 
debility of the system, in coincidence with the presence of the beard, yet the general 
impression must be that there exists "un certain rapport entrc elle [la barbej et les 
fijTces." It is probable, says the great phj'siolt^ist, that the muscular energy is, up to 
a certHin point, connected with the presence of the beard, and that this energy dioui- 
nishee always a little when a man habitually deprives himself of that appendage. 
" Tout le monde eoanait la vifftur des anckia, ctlle des peuples d harbe longue, celh iodine 
dt certain* komjaei qui parmi nout laismienl eroiire Uur barbe par lea loia d'une institu- 
tive monaeale." This same doctrine has lately been promnlgateil by Dr. Calvert Hol- 
land,! who maintains that — 

' " Cutting the beard as it grows is not only absurd, but fivquently prejudicial to the healthy 

eonditjon of organs more or less interested in its developmeut The beard is the 

distingniahing appendsge of man, and has generally been nncnrbed in its growth in those 
nations which have in snecesdon been pre-eminent for valonr and inflneiice of cfaaracter. 
.... The besrd uninterrupted in its growth is more intimately associated with the mental 
powers, affecting thdr manifestation, than may be supposed possible at first," &c. (C^. eit.) 

Not only mnst the causes of degeneration be studied in their isolation, but also as 
respects their admixture and combined operation. Under the head of " Mixed Causes," 
IL Morel institutes snch inquiry. In this division, also, tbe effects of the contact of the 
Eoropean with other races, the crossing of races, the admixture of breeds, consan- 
gnineoiis marriages,! &c^ are alluded to by the author in an interesting and instructive 
manner. Under this department of our subject the following extracts from Dr. White- 
bead, which we bad marlced for quotation, will find apposite locality : — 

"A lady in rednoed circumstances had borne fonr healthy children at full term. She pos- 
Mssed a robust oonstitntion, and was descended from a IiealUiy stock, both as regards body and 
mind. Her iinsliand and his family had been similarly favoured ; but he, from being a faith- 
ftal and affectionate companion, become dissipated and oraeL When five montlis odvnnoed in 
her fifth pregnancy, tbe nnkindness she received troin her husband tliraw her into a state of 

nt mental distress and despondency, during the prevalence of which she attempted to 
n>y herself by drowning, but was opportunely rescued. She was delivered at tbe toil 
term of utero-geatation of a boy, who survives, but who is completely inibeoilo. She then 
bore u healthy female child, who also survives, and is perfectly healtliy. She had then an 
abortion in the fourth month, tCnd died, nine months afterwards, of m^ignant disease of the 
nteras. Neither idiocy nor malignant disease had been ppevioosly known in the family of 
either parent" (p. 20.) 

•Bet "lbdla]Clieiihr,''lS!II, Td. L, p. 183, Ibr iveiTHtmiiiiTlawarllM tMd aBBcM UdXthaOiHTDf VM> 
etnUon. 
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" Setting aside the moral evils likely thence [intermarriage witbin & llmitetl sphere] to 
arise, Bach sa ttie facititius afiurdetl for eontracting early marriage^ nnJ for perpetrating ille- 
gitirnate intercourse, it is generally ailinitteil that such ftlliancea, often and indiscriminately 
repeated, tend inevitably to the deterioration of the race. I am aware that this doctrine Lae 
been strongly opposed; but the results of observation go to nubstantiate what is hero ad- 
vanced. . . . It is not improbable that a succession of evils arising in this manner necessi' 
tated the enactment of that portion of the Levitical code which prohibiid intermarriiig« withic 
certain degrees of kindred — a lan^ which has been respected with tolerable exactness in ino&t 
civilized countries to the present day." (p. 4.) 

Wo muBt now convey to the reader M. Morel's deduction — that tlie continued 
Bubjection of the organiem to the various deleterioua inflnences we have poioted 
out, gives rise to degenerations, each impressed hy a particnlar character, althougfa 
there exist certain general characters belonging to the different categories we for- 
merly laid down. The distinctive elements, according to the author (p. 71), are 
not alone based npon external dissemblances, but likewise on internal ones, result- 
ing from the greater or less state of integrity of the nervous svetem, and of the 
sensory apparatus. No absolute classification, it is true, of different types of 
degeneration can be maintained ; but such demarcations can be shown to exist 
between them as can be drawn between the different varieties of men. The latter, 
according to M, Morel (p. 73), constitnte the " naturally transformed races," whilst 
the varieties of the degenerated human species form the "morbidly transformed" 
ones. In these latter 

" The deviation from the normal type of humanity continues to be revealed in snooeeding 
generations by exUmal and internal signs, the more alarming, perhaps, since they indicate 
the weakness of the faoultieSj the manifestation of the worst tendencies, and the lirnitatioa of 
the intellectnal life to a certam period beyond which the individual is incapable of fuUilliag a 
function In humanity. . , . The oi^onic lesions, the reanit of intoxication and other causes of 
degeneracy, present themselves both under an acute and chronic form. In the acuta elate 
the deleterious action may be so rapid that the most minute microscopic inquiries may be 
unable to reveal an appreciable organic leeion. In the chronic .... it operateis pttygrea- 
■ si-vely, raising up an invariable assemblage of symptoms, , . . The leaions both of the physi- 
cal and mond spheres that we have signalized In the individual, snffioe to constitnte in him a 
state of degeneration, and to induce those conditions, in which degenerated beings can no 
longer nnite together and propagate in common the great and unique family of the human 
race." (p. 838.) 

Since it belongs to the separate provinces of pathology, morbid and comparative 
anatomy, to definitely and minutely establish the organic and congenital lesions 
induced by degenerative influences, M. Morel touches but cnrsorily on these points. 
He has, however, given an " Atlas " of plates admirably illustrative of some im- 
portant changes in the physiognomy, form of the head and trunk, &c, exhibited by 
certain types of degenerated beings. 

"The manner in which I have regarded the great and important qneetion of the sick man 
and of the man decayed [dechu], has involved a threefold view : tlie alteration of the organic 
fonctiona and the transformation of pnthoiogio phenomena reciprocally engendering and com- 
manding; the d^euerative tendouoy, congenital or acquired, of the individual sulfjected to 
the influence of certain determinate causes; and, finally, his confirmed degeneracy, which, in 
its turn, perpetuates itself with fixed and invariable characters in his descendants, (p. 082.) 

"These lesions are visible and palpable; it is impossible not to refer them to their ori^n; 
we may noal that the circniatory energy, even in the morbid condition^ is never inactive, 
and if it modifies or hinders the develounient of orguis, it can create in the latter a patho- 
logic tendency manifesting itself externally under the form of abnormal, and, so to speak, of 
new prodnctions equally transmisnble hereditarily. 

" 1 include in these productions certain morbid deviations of the species which have been 
dengnated monstrosities, such at albinitm, ehphantituiM, goitre, and other anomalies which 
we liave only incidentally touched upon, bet sufficiently so aa to be able to apply to thdr 
causation tlie theory of the ' degeneration of the race I ' . . . The ifuontf who nil onr aar- 
Innu are, for the most part, representatives of the prodncts of desenetative Miiaes,(aiating in 
the eodia state." (p. 365.) VnTTTTJiTl 
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"G«tro, doaf-mntism, rsohitis, Embedlity, and iiliooy, scrofnloiw and taberonlous affections, 
bernis, chronic gnatritifl resulting from imperfect iionri!;hTnent, arrest of physical and intel- 
kctaal development, infecandity, general degradation of the mental power?, are tlie diseases, 
the infinnitias, and deseoerftted states which exist concurrently with eretinmu." ([>. STS.) 

Finally, upon these points BI. Morel observes : — 

" I have laid down a proposition in the proUgomtna that I here and again malntflin in its 
integrity. I have said: The progress of degeneration resnltjng from the union of indiridaals 
more or less stamped by degeneracy, inay attain to such limits that hanmnity ie alone pre- 
served by the very excess (tf the evil. The reason of such ia easily seen: Tlie existence of 
d(^nerated beings is neceesarily limited, and, wonderfal to say, it ia not always necessary 
that they arrive at the last degree of degradation inoi-der to be struck by sterility, and con- 
sequently incapable of reprodudng the type of their degeneration." (p. 683,) 

The last chapter in the work is entitled " Practical Inductions — consideration of 
the Method of Studying the Eegeneratiog Elements in the Human Race." It is 
but a short one, as the important points it deals with are intended to be specially 
treated of in a work ("L'Hyeicne, Physique etMoraic") afterwards to appear, as the 
necessary complement to the present highly interesting treatise. The space we 
Lave accorded to the notice of the latter is the best proof we can offer M. Morel 
for the favourable opinion we have formed of his labours. 

In conclusion, we may recommend Dr. Whitehead's treatise chiefly ns illustrating 
the ioflneiice of the syphilitic poison, and this rather on the individual and hiB 
fiunily than on the met. With respect to Dr. Knox's " Fragment," we would say 
that whilst it nndoubtedlT displavs not only deep anatomic, phy Biological, and 
ntistic knowledge, served up with a dash of genius and flow of speech, it has 
some serious blemishes, by which, however, we will not allow our equanimity at 
present to be disturbed. One problem the author has strives at, viz. the appU* 
cation of the doctrine of the diversity of races to social, historic, and .other " things 
human and divine," is a problem, no doubt, of great difficulty, and a fertile source 
of dispate. But notwithstanding all tdlowances to be made on this ground, we 
most accord in that opinion which has affirmed that in this " Fragment " a term 
of sacred import — dvUizatitm, has received such a [limited application, that a 
benevolent spirit is ill disposed to admit, without entering a protest ere jxtdgment 
be fin^y delivered. 
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Meatly Pork. 'By Albxa?(dbr FLEMtraa, M.D., Ft.,feiBor of Hxterta Hedicx, 
Queen's UniTereity, Ireland, — Dublin, 1867. pp. 8. 

The prevalence of disease amongit cattle, especially of fatal disease, may be 
regarded in several points of view as related to public health. The same CAOses 
which promote sickness in the lower auimals may with jnst reason be inspected of 
favouring disease amongst ourselves; the destruction which a mnrrun produces 
may, by increasiag the price of animal food, almost prohibit its nse to a large por- 
tion of the community whose health may pay the penalty of the deprivation ; the 
quality of the food supplied may be deteriorated ; or lastly the flesh may acqnire 
properties rendering it absolutely injurious to the conaumer. We propose to Jimit 
our present remarks to the last of these possibilities, while endeavouring to define 
the amount of real knowledge we possess upon the subject. We shall in the last 
place ofl'er some observations upon the propriety of improved legislation for the 
protection of public health In connexion with this element of distnrbanee. 

The price at which the poor are supplied with meat, and the fact that a profit 
can be drawn from the sale of sausages, &c., at a rate mnch below the ordinary 
pnme cost of the article out of which they are supposed to be manufactured, are in 
themselves sufficient proof that the source from which such food is procured mnst 
be exceedingly questionable. The consumers of this cheap food nelong to the 
very class of persons who crowd the waiting-rooms of our hospitals and dispensa- 
ries, and whose ricketty and scrofulous children are seen in every conrt and alley 
of our metropolis ; it is the class which furnishes every summer the largest propor- 
tion of cases of dlarrhces, and out of which from time to time cholera principally 
selects its victims. It is then of the highest importance to discover, if possible, 
whether the consumption of this cheap meat directly occasions iUness in those who 
eat it, or operates indirectly by creating a proclivity to disease. When a medical 
man is asked his opinion upon the influence of " diseased meat" upon the health, 
the usual reply is tliat " no doubt it is injurions," that " such food cannot be whole- 
some," that " there is no qnestion it ia one of the causes of summer diarrbceai" — 
and BO on. We have made numerous inquiries of this kind with a view to elicit- 
ing information, but we find that nothing can be more indefinite than the notions 
commonly held by professional men upon the matter, and that, with the single 
exception of putrid meat, they are not founded upon the results of observation so 
much as upon preconceived ideas of what onght to be. About a year ago, the 
Metropolitan Association of Medical Officers of Health appointed a committee to 
obtain information calcnlated to guide those whose duties imposed upon them the 
seizure of unwholesome food. Ihe inquiry was conducted in a very cursory man- 
ner, and consisted In little more than an examination of the practice of the officers 
of the City of London in their seizures at the markets. We quote &om the Re- 
port new, not to criticise the document, which was hurriedly prepared at the com- 
mencement of the hot season of the year, and was only intended to be preliminary 
to further investigation, but because it expresses the opinion ordinarily held boUi 
within and ont of the profession : — 

" Yonr committee may observe, that, although it may be diffionlt to prove it by actn^ 
oases, they have no doubt that nnwbotesome meat is one caaee amongst muiy of the debili^ 
;md cBcbexies, the poverty of blood and intractable maladies of the poor who flock to the 
lUspensaries and parochial medical officers, and especially of diarrbtea during hot weather." 

The committee here refers to " the flesh of animals in a state of disease, and not 
to meat which haa become putrid from having been over kept." The Report pro- 
ceeds:— 

" Bnt your eommittee fbel that this is a ouestion which must be argneil on &r higher 
ground than that of special ill conseqncnces ; thev believe that nubllo decency demands that 
a stop be pot so fiv as pcadUe to the sale of the iKshi^ diseased Biumals and of those wUdi 
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luTe di»d a natoral death. Thej ^peal to that highest aad beat Baaitsry code oontaioed in 

the law of Moses, which they vonld willingly see bbaerred at the present day." 

Mr.Osnigee, who has addressed two Letters upon the subject to the Home Secretary 
of State, has taken ffreat pains to discover the facts relating to the sale of diseased 
meat ia LoodoD ; and his revelations cannot fail to excite disgust. Medical men, how- 
ever, must of alt people he careful not to permit their judgments to be warped by a 
fBeliog of this nature; hut are bound strictly to inquire into the proofs or prohabilities 
of Dnwholesomeness before committing themselves to the condemnation of all meat 
derived from animals dying of disease, or slaughtered in anticipation of death. Mr. 
G&ingee describea what be saw one day when visittug the Metropolitan live-cattle 
market : — 

'^The Uva beasts were generally extremely well-conditioned and thorooghl; soond, hut 
Btanding amongst them were three diseased beasts. One of these w^ onaeiated and hide- 
boimd, with absceasee ia various parts of tbe body, particalarly over the region of the head 
and neck. From the clinical observations I made on diseased cattle nine years ago, I believe 
this oase was most probably one of pytemia following typhoid fever. A second beast was in 
ill health, viz. thin and feverish; but I could not make a precise diagnosis. The third beast 
was a fat one; it was lying down, moaning, looking round anxiously at its flanks; pulse 110; 
respiration 4S ; pleuropneumonia." (p. (.) 

The London cowhouses supply to the market the greater proportion of these animals. 
Mr. Greenhow has ascertained, and our own inquiries confirm the tmth of his state- 
ments, that it is the practice thus to dispose of sick cows. They are usually sent to 
market, however, at an early period of disease, as soon as they fail in giving milk, and 
before tbey become emaciated. But there is no stage of disease in which Uie animals 
will not find a purchaser, there is none in which they are not slaughtered for food, even 
when their disease is so advanced as to render it impossible to drive them to the public 
market. The following extracts from Mr. Gam^ee's First Letter indicate the destination 
of tbe diseased beasts : — 

" On Monday, the 18th in^., I inspected one of the slaughter-houses at the New Islington 
Oattle Market. In it I saw five caroases, three of oxen, two of sheep. One of the latter was 
of magnificent shape and condition, so .for as fat was concerned, but the whole carcase hod a 
nmforui dusky red colonr, evidently the result of general infiltration with bloody sero^ty. 
The carcase having been trimmed and completely dressed for the butcher, I had no means of 
inspecting the viscera. Two of the oxen were much emaciated, and had apparently died 
from tjplins or typhoid fever; tbey press nteil numerous bloody extravasations into the eub- 

entaneous intennn^cnlar and sub-pleural collolar tissues The third oxwasloi^, 

moderately fat; uleuropneninonia The slanghterman stated that these carcases 

wonI<l be conveyed to tbe Oity markets, where they would be »oW. ax food. In his opinion 
those carcases were not diseased nor woald they bo considered seoh by the City meat inapec- 
aa.' (p. ».) 

On another occasion there were three carcases of very old lean cows ; — 

" The tieeh was pale, nearly white, extensively eoohymosed, the cellular tissue inflated with 
gas ; ia t)ic buthicks of the beast whioli was being trimmed were huge masses of pntrid, 
bloody, and disiategrated muscle, — the whole appearances were tliose of advanced typhoid 
disease." (p. 10.) 

Again, on one Saturday afternoon at Newgate Market — 

"The quantify of diseased meat most onqnestionahly nnfit for hnman food was very large; 
what 1 saw in halt an hour would have laden a single horse cart. Amongst other specimens 
I saw at the back of a httle dark shop, a very thin, pale fore-quarter of beef, extensively 
ecchymosed, for wbioh I was asked three pence per posnd ; in another place a saddle of 
nmtton, the uiuacle of which was pale and p^>py, the scanty fat moist and deeply tinged with 
the characteristic yellow of bile ; many l^s of mntton and huge pieces of beef were either 
in an advanced stage of pntrefhction, or bore unmistakable marksof organic disease." (p. 12.) 

In addition, it has been ascertained that nmoh diseased meat is slaughtered in the 
country and brought up ready dressed for sale to London, and that much of this 
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"bazardona" meat is sold by respectable (!) tradeamen. The insurance offices for cattle 
appear to have a hand in thia business. Oraziera and cow-keepers arc required to give 
information at tbc offices of any disease which may attack inenred beasts, and on pain 
of forfeiture of their right to compensation for loss must obey the directions they 
receive for the sale or slaughtering of the sick animals : — 

" There are Ihreo insofanoo ofEcea in Lomlon in which graziers can insure their boasts from 
disease : it wa* the practice of one of these offices to Bend the insnred animals dving from 
disease to their own slanghter-honses, sitnate 160 miles from Ixindon, to be dressed and sent to 
the Lomlon markets. The diseased animals when dead become the property of the insnranco 
company."* 

Now, is this meat fi'om disonscd animals or from beasts dying spontaneously from 
acute or chronic maladies, unfit for food ! docs it produce disease, either directly or 
indirectly, when consumed by man? The Committee of Health officers asserts that 
there is "no doubt" about it. Mr. Gamgee "is firmly convinced" that it is do, and he 
thus states tlie reason for his belief; — 

"Nnmerona anthorities attest that SQch alimenlation may be, end often is, prodactive of 
the most banefid results, even unto speedy death. The fact that many persons have ottext 
subsisted on animal food of the worst kind is no more an argnment against the irtjuriousness 
of snch alimentation, than wonld be a plea fur the harmlessncss of a cholera or intermittent 
atmosphere, fonnded on the fact that a large nunilier of persona may breathe it without 
apparent sutTering. The fair presinnpiion is that from impure materials the Bustenance of the 
human body cannot be derived witliont risk ; and accordingly experience teaehea that, althongh 
by the marvellous organic and fimclional provisionsof the animal economy, injurious inflnenoea 
fi'om without are in ^reat mcafnire counteracted, yet impure air, water, or solid aliment cannot 
be introduced into tlio system without weakeninp; the vitnl powers, and oil«n withont the 
most disastrous immediate results. Moreover, it is moat fair to orgoe that the number of 
ca.'es of iUncss referrible lothceatlngof diseased meat is even much greater than that recorded 
in the aminls of science, it being impossible in very many instances to trace back the causes of 
a disease, and to ascertain what kind of animal food has been partaken of."t 

The result of adopting this view of the matter wonld be an interdict upon the 
consumption of the ilesh of all animals slaughtered in a condition of disease, and 
thousands of the poorer inhabitants of our large cities, being unable to par the 
price demanded for the best qualities of meat, would probably be deprived of ani- 
mal food altogether. To a great extent, wo ought to be guided in our condemna- 
tion of such meat by the actual observation of its effects when eaten ; and in the 
absepce of positive proof of injuriousness, the hypothesis propounded by Mr. 
Gam'gee may fairly he urged as applicable where the disease under which the ani- 
mal sulTered was one deeply affecting the blood, and through it all the solids and 
fluids of the body. There will still be lefl many diseases the presence of wbich 
we hold should be no ground for absolutely condemning the meat as injurious ; but 
in the case of such meat certain precautions are necessary, which we shall presently 
point out. 

The Report of Dr. Greenhow has reference only to those diseases which are pre- 
valent at the present time, as ■murraim among the homed cattle in England and 
the couutiies on the Karopcan continent. Of these be enumerates four — three 
confined to the Continent, and only one, the " pulmonary disease," or "pleuro- 
pneumonia," common to England and the Continental states. Since the year 1841, 
this " lung disease " has, in England, been very fatal both to horned cattle in the 
fields and to cows confined in shedfl. It is the disease which supplies the largest 
quantity of questionable beef to the I^ndon markets at the present time. The 
other diseases mentioned, which do not occur epidemically in this country, are the 
steppe- murrain, or " Hiudcr-pest," a typbons disease spreading by contagion, but 
for satisfactory reasons, fully discussed in the Report, not likely to be introduced 
here ; tlie "dysentenc murrain," choleraic in its character, which during the late 
war committed serious ravages among bullocks purchased for the use of the army 
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firom tbe int«riot of Aeiatic TnTke;^; and the " carbancalsr mniram," " Millz brand," 
or " blftck-pock." This last ia a typhons diseasei originating in bomed cattle, but 
commanicattle to otber animals and to man, and characterized by an eruption of 
gangrenona carbnncles in variouB parts of the body. Of these four prevalent dis- 
eascH only one, tbe carbuncular disease, is communicable to man by eating the 
flesb. Tbe foreign journals abound in proofs of this; and a long string of authors 
«T« quoted by Dr. Greenhow, substantiating its fatal operation. But it does not 
sppear that this injnrions effect is invariable. Tliere are several instances on record 
in which the cooked flesh has been eaten with impunity, notwithstanding that the 
penons who have handled the raw flesh of the same animal have thns become 
infected with tbe disease. 

Some writers, and especially M. Renault,* have insisted strongly on the efficacy 
of heat in destroying the contagious properties of this as well as of other virulent 
matters of a similar kind. He found that such matters became inoperative after 
cooking or prolonged ebullition, whether subsequently swallowed or introdnced 
into the system by inocnlatlon. It has hence been roggested tliat tbe contradic- 
tory facts, as to tbe poisonous operation of this meat, might be explicable on the 
assumption that where the disease has been communicated the food was imperfectly 
cooked ; a condition in which we can readily comprehend tbe contagion to bo com- 
monicable through the mncous membrane as perfectly as through the skin. A case 
related by Verhayen,t however, is on this theory by no means easy of explanation. 
In 1812 the disease we are considering broke out in tbe district of Turekheim, in 
Bavaria. The fitBt sick cow was slaughtered and the meat boiled. Tbe persons 
who ate of it were not inconvenienced, but a woman subject to cramps of the sto- 
mach only took some of the broth ; violent vomiting and acute abdominal pains 
■npervened, a swelling sach as characterizes the malady appeared upon the chest, 
syncope followed, and cold sweats with meteorism of tbe abdomen preceded the 
atal result. It is not unlikely that feeble doses of tbe poison may be inoperative 
on individuals with strong digestive faculties, bat that this woman fell a victim in 
consequence of her feeble powers of resistance. In some cases which have been 
Tflcorded, tbe symptoms which have followed the use of meat from these animals 
have been merely those of gastric irritation, no carbuncular disease having become 
manifest in the sufferers. Such symptoms, however, are not peculiar to the use of 
diseased meat of this character ; tliey may arise after eating meat from animals 
who have been slaughtered while suffering under other maladies, or even from 
healthy beasts. Many of these instances are explicable by the meat being in on 
incipient state of putrefaction ; and it is well established that in ' this, as in other 
forms of murrain, the carcases of tbe dead beasts pass rapidly into decomposition. 
With regard to the other malridies mentioned, tncre is no satisfactory evidence 
that the flesh of animals dying with them is jier ae directly prejudicial to health. 
To show tbe immediate barmlessnesa of meat from animals with contagious typhus, 
we quote the following from Dr. Greenhow's Beport; — 

"Largo numbers of oxen tinil cows snlToring from % tj|ilii>ns epidemic followed the Allied 
armj to Paris in 1814, The ctitire population of Paris and the suburbs, including the troops 
which surronndcd and occupied the cnpital, fed n[K>ii the meat of the diseased animals for 
two Tiionths without any increased amount of sicknos", or the production of any epidemic dis- 
ease. None even of the animnh thnt died were loi^t. U. Cuze, senior, who nioile extensive 
and precise obHcrvntions upon the effects cif meat derivcil from diseased cattle, relates that a 
tiioosaod l«^ inen snflerin;; fnnn tj-phus were consume<l by the Allied and French armies, 
ani] by the iidiatritnnts nenr Strasburfc, in 1816. Many of tlie animals were skuiihtered when 
actually at the point of death, and titeir flvh was consnTned fur fund, Yet this food pro- 
duced no disease, and did not even disorder the digestive oreana of those wlio used it" 
(p. 02.) 

General experience is also in favour of tbe doctrine that no directly injuriona 
effects follow upon the consumption of meat from animals suffering from the pleu- 
ropueumonia now prevalent in this country. The inspector of meat foe the City 
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of Xjondon is quoted aa asBerting that much of tbe meat twm animals wbo have had 
pnlmonary disease is of first-rate qnality^ ; and alaugbtered, aa tbe beasts nsnallj' 
are, dating the first days of the ilioesa, we can nnderatand that the appearance of 
the meat would have nndergone little if any alteration. From tbe extent to which 
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this form of murrain has prevailed in England, it b highly probable that M. Ver- 
hayen ie not far wrong when be says that pneumonic beef appears upon the tables 

of the rich as well as of the poor ; that there is no one who has not eaten it, and 
will not eat it again. 

Evidence of direct nnwholesomeness is equally wanting in respect of meat from 
animals with other inflammatory diseases. When, however, acute disease has ran 
its full course or nearly so. or when animals have long suffered from chronic and 
emaciating maladies, such as phthisis or dropsy, the flesh, like the muscular tissue 
in man under similar circumstances, undergoes a change in appearance. It may 
become pale, soft, and watery, and is destitute of fat, while its smell may be altered 
from that of healthy meat. No one can qnestiou that meat in thb condition is defi- 
dant in constituents essential to tbe nutritious character which ancb an alimeat 
should possess, and that thus its continued use most exercise a prejudicial effect opon 
those wbo telv upon it for anpport. U. Verbayen asserts, moreover, that such meat 
from dropsic^ and phthisical animals is indigestible, and produces diarrheea ia those 
who eat it. 

In estimating the anwholeaomeness of diseased meat, there are two conditionfl 
which must always be kept in mind. One of these is the tendency to pntrefactioa 
which such meat exhibits. As long as a centnry ag9, when a pulmonary marram, 
similar to that now prevalent, prevailed, Dr. Brocklesby pointed out this source of 
nnwboleaomeness, and advised that meat should be kept for three or font dmvs as a 
test of its adaptatiou for food. There are abundant facts to show that meat in a 
state of putridity is capable, especially with persona of weak digestion or nnsccas- 
tomed to its use, of prodnciog directly injurious effects. Dr. Greenhow iUnstrates 
it by several examples in which either gastro -intestinal derangement or typhous 
symptoms resnltod from its use. The experience of most medicild practitioners can 
furnish additional inataoces. It does not appear that an advanced stage of putre- 
faction is necessary to render meat deleterious. Probably, also, the form of decom- 
SoaitioQ undergone may have something to do with the specific character of the 
isturbance produced. Diseased meat, harmless if eaten while fresh, may become 
qnickly unwholesome from this cause, atmot^pheric conditions favouring or retard- 
ing the change. 

Another canse of unwholeaomeness in diseased meat may arise ont of the pre- 
vious administration of medicines to the sick animal. This source of barm to the 
consumer ia alluded to both by Dr. Greenhow and Mr. Gamgee. " Physic meat," 
aa it is technically termed, is invariably seized in tbe City marketa, where the sub- 
stances employed are detectable by tbe smell. The most dangerous meat that 
would come under this designation is derived from animals to whom mineral snb- 
staDces have been given, which are known to circulate in the blood through every 
tissue of tbe body, and which confer upon the flesh their own poisonous cnaractBT. 
Heat thus impregnated is not discoverable \iy any peculiar odour, and it is hightv 
probable that many an attiick of vomiting and diarrhiL'a has bad its origin here, wnicu 
both doctor and patient have been at a loss to account for. Mr. Gamgee refers to a case 
of this kind, where the poisoning arose from eating the flesh of an o!^ which bad been 
treated with tartar-emetic. This drug has been regarded as particularly applicable 
to the treatment of the "lung disease." Happily, perhaps, for the public, both 
the country graziers and the i^ndon cowkeepcrs are beginning to doubt the expe- 
diency of any active treatment whatever, and are disposed either to alanEhter tbe 
beasta at an early period, or to allow them to take their chance of life or death. 

We must not paaa over another kind of diaeftsed meat of wbicb Dr. Fleming's 
pamphlet reminds ua — "measly pork." The flesh of swine containing the Cytti- 
cenut celfutoiie, which finds ita favourite sent of development into tbe Ttxnia tolium 
in tbe alimentary canal of the human subject. The proofs of this connexion have 
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been so recentlj discnMed in' the pages of this Review, that we need only call 
ftttentien in this place to the high prophylactic position that carefal preparation holds 
in respect of pork tbuB infected. The Report drawn up by Sr, Fleming will be 
read with interest in connexion with tbta point. The object to be attained is the 
destruction of the vitality of the parasite. It may be effected by the prolonged 
ezposare to heat which perfect cooking involves ; and, as Dr. Fleming shows, by 
the process of conversion into bacon. 

It is one thing, however, to show that no mischief to the consnmer has been 
proved to resnlt directly from the use of the flesh of animals labouring under cer- 
tain forms of dieeaee, and to assert that such food may be eaten with complete 
3 unity, both present and future. The difficulty in tradug the relation of caase 
^ect in the maladies of those who are the prindpal purchasers of such meat 
is BO great, that a practical valne mast be conceded to general professional opinion 
and to popniar sentiment npon this subject. The " presumption that from impure 
materials the snstenuice of the human body cannot be derived without risk" ie, 
within the limits of moderation, ftdrly applicable to direct onr practice, and to 
determine the sort of interference and its amount, which may with reason be looked 
for &om the legislature in controlling the sale and consumption of diseased meat. 
Science and common sense will not be found at variance; the former confesses 
imperfect information, the latter acts, as it always must act under such circum- 
stADcea, by leaning to the safer side. 

The " Report of the Association of Health Officers" points ont the legal pro- 
vinons already made to prevent the sale of diseased meat. Mr. Gramgee directs 
Sir Greorge Grey's attention to the manner in which these salutary provisions are , 
evaded, and calls for further restrictions. Dr. tireenhow discusses the causes of 
the pleuropneumonia now prevalent among homed cattle, and shows the improba- 
failit; of the other murrains allnded to ever reaching this country, considering 
the insalar position of England, the regnlations in force in the countries through 
which they must pass to ourselves, and the inspection of foreign cattle set ou foot 
as they arrive at our ports. It is quite clear, however, that something yet 
remains to be done in tne interest of public health. A double duty is incumbent 
upon the State : the first is to ensure, as far as possible, a check being placed upon 
tne progress of epidemic disease among cattle ; the second to ensure thnt meat 
which, when slaughtered, is obviously unfit for food, shall not be applied to this 
purpose, but destroyed. 

The general principles of preventive medicine, as applied to domestic animals, 
ue based npon truths as well-established as those which are universally admitted 
to apply to ourselves. Cleanliness, atmospheric purity, and an appropriate ali- 
mentarion, are essential to the well-being of both ; where they are wanting, expe- 
rience demonstrates that disease may be expected to prevail. The history of the 
cattle confined in the Loudon, cowhouse^ wonid suffice to establish this position. 
Cows newly-pnrcbased from the country, exposed to the polluted atmosphere of 
the cowsheds, and supplied with the customary stimulating food, are the most apt 
to suffer from " lung disease ;" and the probability of attack is greatest where the 
animals are moat crowded, and where the ordure is retained within the sheds. Nor 
does the disposition to disease terminate here; for even if the animal becomes 
babitnatedito this mode of life, so prone is it to suffer from chill, that an attack of 
pleuropneumonia is very apt to result on sending it to pasture in the country. As 
these cowsheds furnish the Metropolitan cattle market with a large quantity of 
diseased beef which, if not in itself unwholesome, speedily becomes so from taint- 
ing; and as they are, besides, very commonly a source of annoyance to the neigh- 
bourhoods they occupy, it is much to be hoped that the legislature will in time see 
how desirable it is that these establishments should be forbidden in Loudon, and in 
the midst of our populous towns. In the mean time, sanitary restrictions should 
be enforced. The animals should be snpplied with sufficient breathing space in 
properly ventilated sheds ; the latter sbonld be kept thoroughly clean and well- 
orained, and the manure be entirely removed from the sheds and premises every 
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day. The contagioua nature of the " pulmonary dlaease" has been a snbject of 
much discQSBion. That it does not spread mainly by cnntagion appearB very clear; 
anil many animals escape who have Deen freely exposed to it by lying in the same 
stall, and feeding out of the same trongb, with a diseased beast. Still tbe fact* 
appear to warrant the advice, that tbe aick animal should be separated from the 
benlthy as soon as the disease appears. One attack of lung disease, even if slight. 
seems to render the beast insusceptible of a second seiznre. Inoculation with tbe 
liquid obtained from tbe lungs of oxen affected with the pulmonary mnrrain has 
also been recommended as a preventive measure ; while deficient in scientific ba^s, 
tbe results of the practice are far from satisfactory. The subject is discussed at 
length in Dr. Crreenhow's Report, to which we must be content to refer onr reader. 
If cows cannot be kept in large towns without risk of offence and injary to the 
commonity. a prohibition laid upon them would apply with still greater force to the 
keeping of swine ; not'only on account of the intolerable abominationB upon which 
they are fed, and the disgusting manner in which they are invariably lodged, bat 
from the impossibility of carrying out, in the midst of a populous neighbourhood, 
the other sanitary measures by which measly infection of the flesh is to be 
avoided. 

" It is highly probnble, if not quito established, that ' measles' ori(pDat« in tbe eggd of the 
tapeworm wbicb infests the buweli of the <1o^. Each matare Joint of the last para^te con- 
tarns many tboofand t^gin. These when voided bv the dog are resolved iDto a fine dust, and 
are soLttered by tbo wind ; and thus mixing with the food or drink of the pig, enter its bodj', 
and are tliere donverted into the 'nieaslc'or fleah-worm, which, as already stated, is an 
imperfect condition of the tapeworm. 'Mea-olea' may not form in every hog that has swal- 
lowed tapeworm eggs, while a feeble digestion and oonstitutjonal debility may eapecially &voar 
their haichiog in some pigs. If tbis view of the origin of measles lie correct, it will be an 
important sad rational f^ide to the preventioii of the- disease, and which will consist in pK- 
viding tbe pig with thoroughly clean food and drink, promoting its general health, and 
removing it from tlie neighbourhood of dogs atfected with tapeworm."* 

The sale of unwholesome meat is an offence indictable at common law, but pro- 
tection is also afforded to tbe public by several special enactments. By virtue of 
an ftct passed in 1848 "to prevent tbe spreading of contagious and infectious dis- 
orders among sheep, cattle, and other animals," which was extended and amplified 
in 1853, any officer of any market or fair, or any constable, or any other person 
authorized by the mayor or any two justices of the peace having junsdiction in tbe 
place, or by her Majesty iu Conncil, may seize all sheep affected with smallpox, or 
any meat unlit for human food which shall be exposed or offered for sale in any 
market, fair, or public place, reporting such seizure to tbe mayor or jtistice, who 
may condemn tbe meat and fine the offender. The " City of London Sewers Act, 
1851," provides for tbe appointment of inspectors of sUaghter-honses and meat, 
with summary powers of seizing and destroying any meat which may appear unfit 
for food. The "Metropolitan Market Act, 1851," gives full powers over unsound 
meat to all clerks and inspectors appointed by virtue thereof. Similar powers of 
seizure are given to the officers of local authorities by the " Nuisances Kemoval 
Act for England, 1855," an act which it is in London the dnty of tbe vestries 
appointed under the " Metropolis Local Management Act," to carry out, The power 
of inspection and seiznre is extended to every kind of animal and ve^table food, 
and to meat, whether exposed for sale or in process of slaughtering, dressing, or 
preparing for sale or use, or landed from any ship or vessel in any port iu England- 
Bnt with all these legal provisions bad meat is still sold not only in the subarbs of 
London, where hitherto no effort has been made to repress the trade, bnt, accord- 
ing to Mr. Gamgee's statements, even in the centre of the metropolis, where special 
inspectors are appointed to prevent it. Probably were there no show of inspection. 
the condition of tne shops would in tbis respect be much worse, and it doubtless is 
worse beyond the limits of the Oity jurisdiction, where local influences and par- 
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tudUes, ignorance and Banitaiy apathy, a stingy economy and dread of uDpopn- 
larity, tie the hands of the administrators of the law. The fanlt does not lie in the 
magistracy, who invariably convict on a clear case being made out, but in the local 
boards with whom it lies to initiate proceedings. An inspection of meat and 
aUnghter-bonses, to be effident, should be active, and conducted by men whose 
uiteeedents have fitted them for the work. There are two practical difficulties 
which occur in the administration of these Acts, and which we have ourselves 
eiperienced in respect to that last mentioned. The first is to decide what meat should 
be included under the condemnatory appellation of "meat nnfitfor the food of man." 
Sonbtless in many instances no question about the unfitness can arise, bnt it will 
be St once seen from our previous remarks that the inquiry is not superfluous, 
inasmuch as individual opinion and prejudice may iofiuence the reply, and thus on 
the one hand the public may be supplied with meat which cannot be eaten without 
risk, or on the other be deprived of food from which, if eaten with certain precau- 
tions, no injurious effects can be expected to proceed. 

The following kinds of meat will be readily conceded to be totally unfit for food, 
and the sale of which should be absolutely prohibited : 

Heat certainly known to be productive of disease, or such as, in the absence of 
positive proof of unwholcBomeness, general professional opinion condemns as so 
unpure in its origin that it cannot be applied without risk of health to the suste- 
nance of man. In this definition would be included, absolutely putrid meat, and 
meat the odour of which is disgusting, although it may not be tainted ; wet, pale, 
flabby meat, resulting from exhausting illness, a dropsical cachexia, &c. : the flesh 
of animals known to have died with carbuncnlar or other putrid diseases, where 
tbe whole mass of solids and fluids has undergone a deeply morbid change; the 
fleeh of poisoned aninfals, and, where it is ascertained, of sick animals which have 
undergone treatment with mineral or other deleterious drugs ; pork badly measled ; 
to all which must be added all parts of animals which exhibit pathological changes 
in their tissue. 

There is another class of raeat, however, which though derived from diseased 
animals there is no reason to consider unwbolesome if well cooked and eaten when 
ftesb. As it is commonly sold at a cheap rate to those who wonld eat no meat were 
it not cheap, it would be both impolitic and anjust to prohibit the sale. At the 
tame time the sale should be under surveillance, as the meat is of a character which 
may soon become unwholesome from putridity, especially during the hot season of 
the year. Such is meat from animals dying of accidents, and the nnafiected parts 
of animals slaughtered in the early stages of acute inflammatory aflections. The 
second practical difficulty we find is in exercising the vigilance necessary to pro- 
tect the public from the Ul effects of such meat which is ever on the point of 
passing into the class of " unwholesome meat." And here we feel that further 
aid is demanded firom the State. While this " hazardous " meat is distributed with 
wbolesome meat through the nnmerons shops even of a small locality, it is impos- 
liblo to watch or to control its sale. If public policy require that it be not with 
held as unsound, the purchaser should not be d^uded by the idea that be is buying 
meat of unquestionable wbolesomeneBS. Its character should be honestly pro- 
claimed, and the public should buy it, knowing its nature, and the importance of 
consuming it early aad well cooked. This, and the necessary watchfulness over 
it by the sanitary inspectors, can only be effected by a regulation whicb shall pro- 
hibit its exposure for sale side by side with undoubtedly good meat. In every town 
or market, certain places should be set a^srt for its reception, and the exhibition of 
it ID any other place should bo made punishable as an offence. We know no other 
mode in which the difficulty can be overcome. Fork slightly measled might also 
be sold under restriction, but never in the raw state or until the vitality of the 
parasites it contains has been destroyed by effectual curing, or by thorough baking. 
On no account should measly pork be permitted to be made into sausages, whiui 
are almost invariably eaten oy the poor in a half'cooked condition. 

The prosecution of this ecbeme wonld involve the appointment of inspectors 
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with qntiUficationB veiy different and superior to those of the persons who at pre- 
sent exercise this function. It vould involve also the sappressioii of all private 
Kinughtering, which althoueh an inconvenience to batchers, would he in inaii^ poiuto 
of view aa advantage to the public. At present dead meat of the worst quality 
readily finds its direct way from the country to the butcher's shop ; this also coufd 
no loDger be allowed until it bad passed the ordeal of inspection in the pablie 
market, or had been certified ajt sound from the place where it was slaughtered. 

In drawing to a conclusion, we are bound to confess that we have treated thti 
important subject less extensively tlian the questions involved iu it demand ; but 
there was no choice between writing what would have been rather a treatise than 
a review, and limiting ourselves strictly to the matters discussed in the pamphlets 
at the head of the article. But even these few remark^ will not be without a 
value, should tliey merely serve to show the deficiencies in oar knowledgei and fom 
the basis for further inquiry. 
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of Glasgow ; and one of the Surgeons to the Glasgow Eye Infirmary. — Londtm, 
1856. pp. 72. 

2. A Catechum of the Medieine and Surgery of the Eye aitd Ear, for the Cli- 
nical Ufe of Hospital StudenU. By T. Whabton Jones, F.R.S., Professor 
of Ophthalmic Medicine and Surgery in University College, London ; Ophthal- 
mic Surgeon to the Hospital, &c. — Xondon, 1857. pp. 131. 

3. Return of the Principal Operattoiu on the Eye perfortntd during the Yeart 1846. 

1849, 1850, 1851, in the Calcutta Eye Infirmary. By Surgeon W. Martin, 
Superintendent Calcutta Eye Infirmary. — Calcutta, 1883. 

4. The Structure and Functions of the Eye. illustrative of the Power, Wisdom, atti 
Ooodneis of God. By Spbncbb Thomson, M.D., L.R.O.S. Edin. — London. 
1S57. pp. 273. 

5. Ophthalmic Hospital Reports and Journal of the Royal London Ophthalmic 
Hospital. Edited by J. F. Strbatpield. Oct., 1867. No. I.* 

Ophthalmic science in Great Britara is of recent growth ; within the recollection of 
men now living, the diseases of the eye were considered to he a Epeeiality infinitely 
beneath the notice of regular practioners — a sort of nentral-gronnd between them 
and the professed charlatan, affording to thu latter, however, handsome returns. It 
is only within the last sixty years that due consideration has been paid to this im- 
portant organ, on the integrity of which so much happiness or misery depends j 
and the period ts still shorter in which its pathology has been investigated, and its 
diseases studied in a proper philosophical spirit. But this has been done ; and 
now, surveyed by the light of modem science, the diseases of the eye no longer 
present that obscure aspect which deterred former practitioners from undertaking 
their management ; nor is it thought derogatory to men of the highest education and 
professional acquirements to devote themselves to their relief. We propose lo con- 
sider the means by which the change has been wroughL 

0ntil 1801 there was not a sin^e institution in thia country speeially devoted 
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to the treatment of ophtbalmic diseue ,- nor vere there any lectures on the rab- 
ject delivered prior to 1817. A few operations might be demonstrated, and a few 
of tlie leading diseaaea mentioned, in the courses of general surgery ; but neither 
tlie stadent nor the public in those days considered that a knowledge of these com- 
plaints formed part of the edncation of a surgeon. In 1804, boweTer, two eye 
infirmaries were established in London. In that year' the scourge of purulent 
ophthalmia, imported from Egypt by the troops whica formed the espedition under 
jLbercrombte, swept through the British army, and so deplorable were the effects, 
^t general attention was excited. Mr. Wathen, afterwards Sir Wathen Waller, 
an ocoltBt of eminence, availed himself of the opportunity to bring before George 
the Third the desirableness of establishing an infirmary for eye diseases excla- 
nvely ; and it appears that " their Majesties and the Royal Family gracioasly and 
humanely approved the plan, and honoured it with their patronage and benefac- 
tion." Sncb was the origin of the Eoyal Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, in 
Cot^ Street, which commenced under Mr. Wathen, and has remained for many 
years under the sole charge of Mr. Alexander. Commenced under more modest 
aaspices, bat leadbg to ua greater results, was the London Dispensary for caring 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear, now the Boyal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Moor- 
fields, originated by Mr. John Cunningham Saunders, and Dr Farre, and opened 
tai the reception of patients on the 25th March, 1805. 

It seldom falls to the lot of a man to see a science created and brought to a high 
degree of perfection during bis lifetime. But we are happy to say that Dr. Farre 
•tiU lireiH— the Nestor of ophthalmolo^sts, who has seen prejudices ov^omei diffi- 
enhies sormonnted, and now beholds the institntion he assisted in establishing, and 
dte science which has been created, as it were, under his eye, flonrishing and frnc- 
ttfjing to an extent which micbt satisfy the expectations of the most sanguine. 

Th^ gratification was witbbdd tiora his iriend and coadjntor : smitten with 
amanroeis, and tormented with a train of distressing symptoms, the valuable life of 
Hr. Satinders was closed, by cerebral disease, in 1810. 

It is impossible to estimate too highly tbe beneficial influence which has flowed 
from the introdnctioi) into the original laws of Moorfields Hospital of a claose ren- 
dering it imperative that the medical officers of the institution should be regularly 
educated pbysituans or sargeons. It was this politic law which secnred for it the 
services of Travers, Lawrence, Tyrrell, ScotlfiMacmnrdo, and Dalrymple, worthy 
piedeceasora of tbe present numerous and able staff; and with such advantages, it 
is not to be wondered at that students flocked to it for instruction, of whom many 
are at present the ornaments of ophthalmic science at home and abroad. Amongst 
tbe earliest students were Mr. Stevenson and Sir William Adams ; tbe latter 
founded the Eye Infirmary at Exeter on the model of Moorfields, but did not reci- 
procate the liberality of feeling displayed towards bim by Mr. Saunders. 

It was not, however, until after the lapse of six years from its commencement 
that the Eye Infirmary at Moorfields was made specially available as a means of 
' instniction. We have reason to suppose that the suggestioa then emanated from 
Hr. Travers, in whose pre&ce to bis " Synopsis of tbe Diseases of the Eye," the 
fallowing passage occnrs :— 

" In this oonntry I believe no one before m jaelf, who derigned to practise general surgery, 
ventured to give more than a onrsorj attention to the diseases of the eje. A fear of being 
£iqaalifle<l in poblio opioion by a repntation acqaired in these, for the treatment of other 
diaessei, was a motive, however groundless, soffiotent to deter sargeons from the cnltivatkHi 

tt a large and legidmata field of observaUon and practice I accepted the situation 

of Sotigeon to the Eje Infirmary in the year 1810 At the oommenc^ent of tbe 

following year, the students of suigeiy were first invited to attend the practioe of tbe infir- 
mary— aa opportmdtj eocorly embraoed, and whMi many fanndreds have sinoe eiijoyod." 

Hr. Lawrmoe was elected Snrgeon to the Eye Infirmary in 1814. and Mr. 
Tyirell became attached to the institution shortly afterwards. Nererthelew, 
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nearly four years elapied before a Bystematic conrse of lectures on the eye wa« 
delivered id London. Afler the conclnsionof the war, Mr. Q-athrie, who had seen 
the sad deficiency of the phyBiciana and aargeonB of the army and navy in respect 
of eye diseases, joining with Dr. Forbes in establishing the Boyal Wefltminster 
Infirmary for Diseases of the Eye, in Harylebone- street, Piccadilly, and soon afte^ 
wards commenced lectures on the Anatomy and Diseases of the £ye. . Almost 
Bimaltaneously (in fact, we are not sure which had the priority) a fall systematic 
course of lectares on the eye originated with a Professor whose name is so identified 
with Glasgow, of which University he has long been one of the brightest orna- 
ments, that few are now aware that he, William Mackenzie, was ever a lecturer in 
London. 

In 1818, Dr. Mackenzie, then practising In Newman-street, Oiford-street, delivered a 
systematic course " On the Diseases and Operative Surgery of the Eye." He had 
recently returned from visiting the schools and hospitals of France, Italy, and Germany; 
anil in his introductory lecture said, " Above all, 1 nhall endeavour to render justice to 
doctrines and operations in which f had the happiiiesB to be particularly instructed by 
Professor Beer, during my residence in Vienna. In those days the opportunities for 
Continental instrnction were available to few English practitioners, whiUt the Viennese 
Ophthalmic School stood pre-eminent; so that the advantages enjoyed by I>r. Macken- 
zie, as a pupil of the celebrated Beer, were really great. Ihere were but two courses 
delivered by Dr. Mackenzie in London, for in 1820 he removed to Glasgow, being 
invited to fill the anatomical chair in the Andersonian University. Here he gave an 
annual course on the eye, till 1828, when the University of Glasgow, having resolved 
to found a lectureship on ophthalmic science. Dr. Mackenzie was translated to that 
chair ; and, as Professor of Ophthalmology, continued to deliver a course of about six^ 
lectures every winter until the last two sessions, when we regret to say the state of his 
health obliged Lira to transfer the reading of his lectures to his able former pupil and 
present colleague, Dr. William lirown. In 1824, Dr. Mackenzie establisbtAl an Eye 
Infirmary in Gla^ow, which mot witli deserved success; and he has held the office of 
sn^eon to that institution, gratuitously, up to the present time. 

From London there flowed to the provinces a stream of men who had studied under 
the eminent professors whose names we have mentioned, and in each latKO town there 
arose an infirmary or dispensary for the relief of diseases of the eye. Need we more 
than mcnUon the names of Dr. Butter, of Plymouth ; Mr. Barnes, of Kzcter ; Mr. 
Middleman, of Birmingham; Mr. Wilson, of Manchester ; Mr. Es^in, of Bristol, as 
proofs of the fame acquired, and justly acquired, in these provincial institutions I 
Whilst at the parent source there emanated the various works from the pens of Mr. 
Lawrence, Ur, Travers, Mr. Guthrie, Mr. Tyrrell, and Dr. Mackenzie, which have earned 
for their authors a world-wide reputation.* 

The sui^eon whose influence is most marked in theopLtbalmio practice of the present 
day was the late Frederick Tjrrell : previous to hia time the bleeding system was in 
full force ; the fear of inflammation haunted operators like a phantom, and the lancet 
was ever in the hand, not to arrest inflammation, but to anticipate the possibility of its 
occurrence.! M""- Tyrrell shrewdly doubted the propriety or necessity of such whole- 
sale depletion, and his practice taught tlic pupils that a widely different plan might he 
followed with the greatest advantage. His views were published in 1840, in his prac- 
tical work 'On Diseases of the Eye,' and their soundness has boen proved by their 
general adoption. 

The abuse of depletion was only one of many points on which Mr. Tyrrel! Itud great 
stress. He pointed out to his pupils the principles which should guide them in their 
management of ophthalmic diseases, especially that very numerous class depending oo 
an asthenif condition of the system. He deprecated the use of strong irritating appli- 

* Dr. UKkeBiIe'i t>nuiU<al TnatlH on ths DIwmm of tin Er> bu »Bcl»d Itt tonilh •dltioo, ud Jut b«ii tnV' 
Uled Into QtrmiD, lallin,iiid twloe Into Fundi; IthMiJwbMDreprloti'a Id Amarlfl*. Mr. LiwnnM't TtmUu oo 
Uh DlHUaaoT the t-Je bu bean trBuUtcd InU unral fsnlfs linniuiH. nd lb«n li Mi AmorJciui edlUnb bj Dr.llir"- 

t H(o lawTBoea On lh» DtoeaBiof Ui8Ew,llnle^Uoo.B. UT; (iMAHIer Uoopor't LoolorM, tOurih odlHon,l«ft 
p.VW. Ur.BuBdcniiMdtlialuiMtfrMlr; b>ti»ktkIr(T-9n onneM of bload frsm ■ «Jri sf thtrlwD, on wbom he 
ud opaT»l«d for caUnct, vid a bandrsd >Dd Hwn onji«i from ft mui nnder liQUlu clniudsUnoAL Tbt cvtf tn 
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cations to the eyes, and tangtit ns to rely ratber on general measures than on topical 
remedies; and no man was more happy in hitting ofF the precise line of treatment 
adapted to the requirements of each case. In one point, however, experience has led 
01 to differ with him — namely, the expediency of opening the eye on the third day 
lJUr extraction ; we are convinced that this is at least Ibrty-cight hours too soon, and 
that the fit\k day is the earliest on which an examination should be made — supposing, 
lA course, that no argent cause presents itself for looking at the eye sooner. 

An amount of interest attaches to men of eminence, and we will offer no apologies 
for presenting to our readers our personal recollections of Mr. Tyrrell. His appearance 
was prepossessing, his manner to his patients kind and reassuring, and his calmness was 
conspicuous in circumstances of difficulty. It is a singular fact, that when first attached 
to Moorfields, his ill success as an operator was so great that ho was suspended from 
performing the major operations for above a year ; yet by steady perseverance he 
aMjuircd a deaterity with either hand that could not be surpass*3. In extraction of 
cataract, his neatness was remarkable, and we well remember an instance of his cool- 
ness. The point of tie section knife broke off, and dropped into the anterior chamber. 
Mr. Tyrrell withdrew the knife, and, without tiie least expression of impatience, asked 
for the blunt-pointed knife, with which he enlarged the section. He then removed the 
bit of steel, and proceeded to extract the lens with snch perfect sang froid that no one 
who had not seen the breaking of the knife would have known that anything untoward 
had occurred. 

Another time, when perfonning extraction, the iiis proved bo rigid and unyield- 
ing, that the lens, instead of passing through the pupil, slipped out of the capsule, 
and passed downwards and backwards into the vitreous humour. Mr, Tyrrell 
ma<3e no further attempt to I'emove it, but quietly remarked that the operation 
had been unexpectedly converted into one of depression, and that he dared to say 
the patient would do very well ; which was the case. 

1&. Tyrrell's great success depended fully as much on bis judicious af^er-treat- 
ment as on his manual dexterity ; and his secret lay in not exhausting the systems 
of his patients unnecessarily, but keeping the balance of power precisely at heal- 
ing point. His views have been adopted by some of tbe most successful practi- 
tioners of the present day, many of whom were bis pupils. . 

On a hot day iu May, 1843, whilst an active compietition for a house was going 
on at the Auction Mart, an alarm was raised that a gentleman had fainted. He 
was earned out, alas 1 dead 1 It was Frederick Tyrrell, who bad attended the 
sale for the purpose of purchasing the very lot then under competition, which, 
indeed, was tbe bouse he occupied. His heart was diseased, and thus he 
diedt 

A colleague of Frederick Tyirell's at Moorfields was John Scott, who presented 
as great a contract to the former as could well be imagined. Impatient and irri- 
table in manner, he could not bear anything to go wrong; no man lost vitreous 
humour more frequently dnring extraction, at which he was invariably annoyed, 
ascribing it, however, to "fluidity" of that body. His ideas, also, as to the cause 
of non-success in extraction were peculiar. He referred it to inflammation of the 
iris, tbe result of its compression between the lens and the flat blade of the knife 
during the performance of the section.* He therefore iuvenled a narrow sickje- 
shaped knife to obviate this, and described it in the work just mentioned. With 
the exception of Mr. Dalrymple, we do not remember any operator who adopted 
this instrument, which is now almost forgotten ; and are quite sure that no greater 
success was fonnd to attend its use than that of the discarded knife of Beer. 

Mr. Scott died early ; and after his decease, and that of Mr. Tyrrell, John Dal- 
rymple, whose star had been for some time in the ascendant, moved into the first 
petition. A combination of &vourable circumstances led to this. John Scott had 
contemplated the publication of a volume on the Pathology of the Eye, and had at 
considemble expense acquired a choice collection of water-colonr drawings, intend- 
ed as illnstrationB ; but finding that bis rapidly filing health precluded the possi- 
• OriMMtHiattiTnitEMBt Br'rimScott. Lwiaois'lStt. 
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bilhy of hia pUna being carried out, he bequeathed his drawings to Mr. D&Irym- 
ple. 

The ]nib!ication of thevohime was entrusted to Mr. Chnrchill, and every adTsn- 
tar^ that fine paper and artistic Rkiil could afford was supplied ; the drawing on 
stone, were executed by Mr, W. Bagg, and weie coloured by Mr. Sherwin, the 
printing being beautifully executed by Messrs. Hnllmandel, The appoai*ance of 
each fasciculus increased tlie reputation and the practice of Mr. Dalrymple, but by 
a sort of fetality attending this work, he died within a few weeks afler its comple- 
tion, ui the zenith of feme and full tide of prosperity. 

The cost of ' The Patholoijy of the Eye,' was nearly fldeen hundred pounds ; 
and wc are informed on very good authority that very few copies remain in this 
country, the great proportion having found their way to Germany and the United 
Statfs. 

The superior stylt and execution oftliis book formed an era in ophthalmic bibli- 
ogrniiliy. The iilustrationa which had i»reviou8ly appeared in British worlcs on the 
eye had, with few exceptions, been of a very inferior order, calculated rather to 
misle:id than to instruct ; but since itfl publication a marked improvement has been 
visibie in this res]jeet, though we may mention en passant, that for rigid accuracy 
and stem disregard of artistic embellishment, we know of no work comjMirable 
with M, Sichel'a ' Iconographio Ophthalmologiqne,' of which eighteen livraiaona 
liave appeared. 

Absolute fidelity Ls all-important in illustrations of cyeJisease ; slight differ- 
ences of tint, ]>cculiar shades of colour, the course and arrangement of blnodves- 
Bels, mark the distinctions between grave maladies; and unless these points are 
accurately rendered by the artist, tlie plate not only fails to convey instruction, bat 
may actually mislead. It may be difficult to obtain a sight of Mr. Dalrymple's 
work, but we would particidarly recommend students to femiliarize themselves, if 
possible, with M. Siehel's plates, as they will obtain from them truly valuable 
inlbrmation.* 

The Introductory Discourse preGsed to the ' Outlines of Ophthalmology' head- 
ing this article, was that delivered by Dr. Mackenzie as his inaugural lecture in 
1828, and is marked by the sound sense which characterizes all his writings : the 
views which he enunciates as to the importance of ophthalmic studies, and the 
mode in which those studies can be most profitably pursued, are as appropriate at 
the present day as they were thirty years ago. The ' Outlines' themselves are the 
synopsis of the course of lectures of which it gives the subject matter, showing 
that there is no point overlooked, and nothing left unexplained. 

The materials for the lectures arc for the most part to be found in an expanded 
form in Dr. Mackenzie's 'Physiology of Vision,'f and in his well-known 'Practical 
Treatise on the Diseases of the Eye.j The first of these works affords all the infoi* 
mation known on the subject of which it treats up to the date of publication; of 
the second work, little need here be said, save that tt is the most comprehenfflve 
work of its kind in the English language, and is a safe guide to the practitioner. 

The work of Mr, Wharton Jones is of a different description. It is in the form 
of question and answer, and has been drawn up with the desire of aiding the stu- 
dent in hia clinical observations at the hospital. 

The title of the volume by Dr. Spencer Thomson indicates that it is on the 
model of the Bridgewater Treatises ; it is carefully executed, profiisely illustrated, 
and agreeably written. The concluding chapter, On the Philosophy of Vision, la 
an excellent riarwne of the bearingsof the whole subject as illnattative of the bene- 
ficence of God. 

A work which has raised the reputation of the British School, is the admirable 
treatise on Colour Blindness,* by Dr. George Wilaon, of Edmbnrgh ; for acnte- 

• Teonograplile OphttnltoologiqnB; on. DwvrlpUan, iTse Fl|;iii«> oolorUMi del lUidiM d> rOrpns 4a liViu. Pb 
I. BIcfaaL va^ 
t TbePbnlalnnorTtslgn. Br WlUljun UukcDdg. U.D. LaBdoB,]MI. 
1 A I-metlal IfHttH 'HI tha nbuKa nf tbo Ere. Fsunh edJIIim. iQDdoB.ieU 
t KcunndiH on Colour BllndaiiK KllobuivN t^U Sci >Uii Brttlili ud iMalfft l[«<]lM-01ilnu(<cal Ba*!", 
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nesa and research it deservee the highe«t praise, and though this difficult snbjeot 
Itas been investigated by several aole Continental ophtlialmologists. Dr. Wilson 
has surpassed them all. In the conrBe of his extensive and methodic inquiries, the 
Doctor discovered many new fiicta ; but as we have already laid before our 
readers a summary of his observations, we need not now dwell upon them. 

The discovery of a means of examining the deep tunics of the eye, possesses an 
xmportaoce which cannot be overrated ; but this very importance has led to 
rather too great a tendency on the part of Continental ophthalmologists to 
appropriate all the credit which attaches to the discovery. NeverthelesSj it is but 
an act of justice to our countryman to state that it was Mr. Cumming who, eleven 
jeara aco, pointed out the existence of a reflection from the back of the human 
ejre, and distinctly recognised the significance of the discovery. In the twonty- 
nmth volume of the ' Medico-Chirurgical Transactions' (1846) will be found a 
paper, by Mr. William Cumminj;, " On the Luminous Appearance of the Human 
Eye," which contains the following passage : — 

" The establishment of the fact of a similar reflection from the healthy hnmao eye to that 
from the eyes of noimaU, ap;>eAra to me chiefly important in its adaptation as a mode of 
examining the posterior part of the eye. The retina and clioroid hitherto conoonled in the 
Uving eye, and little opportunity being sfTordcil of examining their condition after life, in 
conaequeDce of their diseases not terminating fatally, considerable uncertainty has hitherto 
attended ^e diseases ascribed to these stmctures; bnt the exiatence of this lamiDosity, its 
non-existence or abnonnal appearance, may enable us to detect changes in these strncturea 
heretofore unknown, or satisftictorily to see those whiob we only snspeoted.. If we dilate the 
papil by atropine, we have a means afforded of seeing the condition of the retina and choroid 
in every case. The cases I have examined in this way have confirmed the general impression 
that the retina is not frequently the peat of change in amaurosis; for oot of several cases of 
anmnroeis, in which the non-opaeity of the cornea, Iwns, and humours allowed this mode of 
examination, I found bnt two in which the retJna was eo changed that the reflection was not 
•eeB." • (p. 890.) 

It is not onr intention to enter into any detailed account of the ophthalmoscope, 
bnt we would advise the younger members of the profession to acquire a practical 
acqo^ntance with it, for undoubtedly it is of great value : nevertheless, we would 
put them on their guard against its indiscriminate use. It is not safe to throw a 
flood of light into an eye in which the retina is the seat of inflammatory action, 
Bor even of congestion, nor ^ it prudent to prolong an examination if the patient 
find^ it distresdng. Ascertain as quickly as is consistent with the object, 'the con- 
dition of the deeper tissues, bnt do not let the gratification of mere curiosity tempt 
you to risk the eye. We are aware that some arc of opinion that harm never 
resnlta from ophthalmoscopic examination ; but we have had proofs to the 
contrary. 

There are two points which appear to us eminently characteristic of British 
practitioners. The first is, the earnestness with K-hich they do their best to cure 
their patients. This proposition may be startling, for do not all practitioners 
endeavour to attain this object ? Scarcely ; some, and men of eminence too, 
might bo named with whom tlie brilliant porfoi-mance of opeiations was the chief 
wm and object, and who cared very little about the patients afterwards, neglecting 
as beneath their notice that important element of success, the after.trcatment.f 

The other pqint is,' the straightforward pifictieai character of our treatment. 
Englishmen are less given to theoriwog, and more to unprejudiced observation, 
than their brethren on ibe Continent, and we bring this characteristic to bear in 
the management of disease. Our notions are less fanciful than theirs: for instance, 



no Englishman of mark would have suggested as a preitaration for extraction, the 
dropfnng into the eye a stimulating application — for what P to accuat</m U to th« 
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contact of a foreign body !* Tet this vae gravely proposed abroad ; indeed, the 
volumes of the ' Annalea d'Oculistiqiie' are rich in examples of this peculiar play of 
fancy. Wc say, then, that it is by eai-uestncss in our object — that object being leas 
the glorification ofoursctves than the good ofourpatients, and the natural result of 
this, our treatment which beet attains our end — that success attends our practice. 
We are perfectly aware that much prejudice exists on the Continent with reference 
to our treatment ; but it is founded on the same ignorance as that which makes all 
Englishmen drinkers of spirits, and habituated from e.iriyyougth to a light calomel 
diet. An acquaintance of ours had occasion to cousult a foreign prolvssoi', and 
had not proceeded far with his talc of woe, when he was cut short with " Ah 1 I ■ 
see ! Yua take calomel ! You drink spii-its I All English take too much .' " 
" 'Pon my conscience," replied the patient, " I neither do one nor the other ; and 
I would have you to know that I am not English! I am a Welshman." "Ah I 
truly! that's quite another matter; but a thousand pardons! I really took yon 
for an Englishman," apologized the mystified professor, who forthwith entered on 
the case with zeal. 

The tendency of the present age undoubtedly leans to subdivision of labour; 
or, in other words, to men possessing the advantages of a thorough acquaintance 
with the prindples of their profession, devoting themselves especmlly to a limited 
description of practice. Ihere is a wide distinction between the ophthalmic 
surgeon of the present day and the oculist of the last century. The one, highly 
educated, well-informed in his profet^sion, and able to bring to bear all the dis- 
coveries and appliances of modem science ; the other, too otlen a mere operator, 
ignorant of every thing but eye diseases, and having Iiut a limited acquaintance 
even with them. 

One of the effects of the modem system will doubtless be to mark more 
strongly the limits of each department. Writers on the Practice of Physio, for 
instance, will bo relieved from the necessity of including among their eubjecta 
gonorrhceal ophthalmia and iritis, and as every sheet that increases the bulk of a 
volume enhaaces the cost, the purchaser will be a gainer as well as the author. 

There are at present in I^ndon eight institutions specially devoted to the eye: 
they are, the Royal London Ophthalmic Hospital, Royid Westminster Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Royal Infirmaiy for Diseases of the Eye, North London Infirmary 
for Diseases of the Eye, Central London Ophthalmic Hospital, Western Dispen- 
sary for Diseases of the Eye, West London and Cheipea Infirmary for Diseases of 
the Eye, and the St. Marylebonc Eye and Ear Institution. Besides these, three 
hoBpiuUs have specif ophthalmic dejiartmenls — namely, Guy's, under Mr. Franco ; 
St. Mary's, Mr. White Cool* r > University College Hospital, Mr. Wharton Jones; 
and at most of the other hospitals, eye cases are seen by one of tJio medical 
officers apart trom the general patients. 

It is to be regretted, however, that the examining corporations have been behind 
all others in acknowledging the importance of a thorough knowledge of eye dis- 
eases. It is scarcely credible, though perhaps characteristic, that at the present 
moment neither the College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, nor the Society 
of Apothecaries require distinct proofs of a competent knowledge of these diseases, 
snch as can only be acqnired by studying them practically ; nor is attendance on 
lectures on ophthalmic medicine and surgery compulsory. Questions may now and 
then be asked at the college concerning the anatomy and the most prominent dis- 
eases of the eye, but there is nothing to lead the student to familiarize himself 
with the nice pathological distinctions which mark its maladies beyond all other 
organs ; nor to encourage him to acqnire snch a thorough knowledge of their treat- 
ment as will eaable him in after life to combat them with confidence and sncceta. 
Attempts have repeatedly been made to establish in London classes for ophtbalmic 
instruction after tlte Viennese method, hut they have never met with encunrsge- 
rnent, and each sanguine teacher has in turn abandoned the vain effort. This no 

• " Aiuit tropjror nne oalarKti, U. Johert bit mettn malln t\ m\i <|uel<iau onatM de tclatDFt U]6b*I«ii« du> 
I'oiU, poor lubltiitr oetM orgui* an c«nUKt da aorps itnigcn ]"— AdiuIm a'OcifltttlqDe, t nli. p. ML 
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doubt is tbe reason why Moorfields, with its thonsands of patients and all its other 
atdrantages for instruction, has not delivered witliin its walls snch a course of lec- 
tures as is offered by Dr. Mackeneie at Glasgow, 

In favourable contrast to the apatby of the London Examinine Boards on the 
snbject of diseases of the eye, stands the Calcutta Medical Coll^, which lays 
great stress ua this snbject. The East India Company wisely established an eye 
infirmary at each of their Presidencies, not merely for the beneiit of their servants 
and of the natires, bnt as a means of affording instruction to their medical officers ; 
and we have heard strikine illustrations of the valne of tbis knowledge in restoring 
vision, a sense prized by the natives of India beyond all others. 

Provision, then, is made in the Calcutta Eye Infirmary (the chief of tihese 
t-stablishments) for a full course of iDstmction in ophthalmic medicine and surgery, 
and attendance in made compulsory. The class consists of the most advanced students 
of the English department of the Medical College; each in turn acting as clinical 
clerk or dresser, and having special charge of cases in the wards and among the 
out-patients. At the conclusion of the fifth year of study, the students pass an 
examination for thoir tinni diploma, and ophthalmic surgery is one of the subjects 
in which they are specially examined. The examination is conducted by the pro- 
fessor (who is the superintending surgeon), in the presence of a Government 
examiner and assessors ; and besides being expected to display a iiill knowledge 
of the snbject theoretically, their practical acquaintance with it is tested by their 
being required to describe the diseases, with the appropriate treatment, of patients 
selected for that purpose. The plan of instruction was, we believe, first laid down 
bv the late Dr. Bedford, but was greatly enlarged and amended by Dr. William 
itanin, who has filled for many years the responsible post of superintending 
surtfeon, and to whose industry and skill we are indebted for the valuable statis- 
tieal information contained in the "Report" heading this article, fi-om which we 
proceed to glean some usefiil facts. 

It appears that among the natives of India hard cataract is a rare disease ; of 
fi86 cases of cataract recorded by Dr. Martin, there were — 

Of hard cataract SS 

Of soft " 116 

or fluid " 24 

Of mixed " 878 

Of cqwDlar 40 

The description called " mixed," whicli forms so large a proportion of the whole, 
b thns defined ; — 

" By mixed consistence, I mean to designate those which are as far removed from tho 
small hard cataract as the soft or floid, which had not sufficient density to become 
dapreesed ; it is more neariy that of a firm gelatinons substance than anything I can deectibe." 

This being the case, the needle is far more generally used than the extrac- 
tion knife ; indeed, the extractions formed only two per cent, of the whole of the 
operations. With reference to this point, the following observations are peculi- 
arly interesting, inasmnch as extraction is so greatly ana so properly preferred in 
this conn try : — 



" As extraction is no doabt in itself the most perfect operation for removal of the 
as. I have been indaoed to practise it but in only abont two per cent, of the whole 

A few successful operations indnced me to try it a little more extensively thi 



opaqne 
uember 



otherwise shocjd, for ray predecet^ors in tlio charge of the Eye Infirmary were not in the 
habit of performing it ; bnt tJie sncccssi, nptin the whole, hns been so umall, that T have since 
abandoned its use, except in peculiarly favourable oSBOfi. I have found, however, es the oeca- 
NOD^ resolt, that tbo sight bas been reetoretl to a greater ext^it after extraction than at^er any 
other operation; and I have had some peculiarly fortunate cases of double eitrsotions suo- 
ceasfal, and with extraction in one eye, and deoreedon or other operation in the other eye, 
the eixht of the extraction eye has been decidedly better than the sight of the other, olthoa^ 
the other operation has been of the most sncoessfcl kind in its wsy. 
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"The resnlt of my experionce daring the four years reported npmi, anil the »ucc©edii^ 
years, has impressed me with the convictfon that extraction is not an o|>cratioQ generally 
stiited to the Bengalee. The causea are to be found partly in his phj^ical contbnnatioji 
rendering the operation in ita perfect form Terj difficult. The chief of ihme are his proniiceiit 
brow, small sanKen eye with a proportionably large lene, and partly in h\a com para tivelj feeble 
coostLtntion, which renders uiiion of the section made in the cornea nncertain and rare, com- 
pared with the same in the European patient." (p. 11.) 

The Hindoos themsolvca operate for cataract, and, on the whole, with consider- 
able succfiss. Their mode of proceeding is so curious that we sliall give an acouunt 
of it, condensed from a detailed report by an assistant-surgeon in the Beni^al ser- 
vice. Tlie patient was an old woman, who liad already successfully uiulergoiic 
the operation on the left eye at the bands of the native who was now ubuut to 
operate on lier right eye ; his instruments consisted of a lancet and a brass probe, 
with a blunt triangular point and naiTOw neck; the operator commenctd by 
wrapping a thread round the blade of his lancet to within an eighth of an inch of 
the point, and the probe was similarly guarded. This part of the business vrsa 
done with many gesticulations, and was evidently regarded aa of impoitaiice. 

The patient was now seated on the ground, and the operator placed himself 
immediately in front of her, making her .grasp his gii-dlc with both hatida ; the 
surgeon who describes the scene 8Ui)])orted her head from behind. The operator 
then oi>cned and fixed the eyelids with tiie finders of his right hand, and deaired 
the patient to look inwards ; on her doing so, he thrust the lancet into the eye 
about a lino beyond the cornea, and on its penetrating to the depth allowed by 
the thread, withdrew it, and closed the lids. In the course of a few secoitids the 
eye was again opened, and he proceeded to use the brass probe, which ho intro- 
duced into the wound with a bofing motion. When it had feirly entered th« i.-ye, 
he turned the thick end of the probe downwards, and elevated the puiut until it 
touched and raised the junction of the tornea and sclerotic. A small dossil of lint 
was now placed between the handle-end of the probe and the choek on which the 
probe rested, the eyelids were closed, and the probe left in this manner in the eye I 
A ball of lighted charcoal was now brought, and the lids being opened it was 
applied pretty close to the eye for a fijw seconds. This beinz removed, the ope- 
rator took the probe in hia left hand : withdrawing it a little trom the eye and ele- 
vating the handle, ho began to press the triangular point upon the upper and back 
part of the lens in order to depress it ; failing to accomplish this, the dossil of lint 
was again introduced under the handlc,>the lids closed, and the probe left sus- 
pended in the eye; a second attempt was then ma<lc, still without success; a^'ain 
all things were put in the same order, the charcoal reapplied, and then a third 
attempt at depression was made. This time the lens yielded, and was slowly and 
steadily pushed to the very bottom of the eye, where for a few seconds it was 
kept, the probe still resting upon it; at this juncture the oi>erator questioneit the 
patient as to whether she had recovered lier sight, and desired her to count lu's 
fingers, which she did with facility, and also discriminated other objects, the probe 
still remaining in the middle of the eye t The instrument was now gracluallv 
niised, and gently withdrawn in the direction in which it had been introduced. 
The eye was then moistened with a wet cloth, and both operator and patient said 
it would be quite well in a few days. It was not even thought necessary to desire 
the patient to remain still, and she was left walking about the verandah. We 
must now leave Hindoo surgery, and return to the more refined proceedings of 
civilized att. 

The plan adopted by Dr. Martin in the treatment of staphyloma is but little 
practised in this country, from the fear chiefly that the retambg a ligature in the 
eye woidd cause intolerable suifering and furious inflammation ; nevertheless, be 
tried the ligature in six cases with happy efiecU Dr. Martin thus describes hi* j 
method of pruceoding :— 

" A cnrved needle armed with s ligature is puaod through the base of the tmnonr, the 
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doeed end of the Hgatnre divided, and one part psssed above, the other below the tnmonr, 
and Moared as near aa possible to the JDOotlon of the tumour with the remajna of the cornea, 
or the Enbstanc* of the globe. This possewos the great advantage over eicisijjn that it does 
not caQBO BUj large portion of the hnmonrs of the e;o to be evncnated. With exci.'uon, 
it is not alwavs, certainly, but often inipussibic 10 avoid the escape of a large portion of tliem; 
oonse<iaent!y the giobe collapses to Buch an eitent tlint it exerts no support on the lids, which 
fall in, and the remains of tbo giobe form nn nnt^ightlj object. This is altogether avoided in 
Kncc^fnl casea of ligatnru, which mhsm sloughing off of the tninour, but leaves the globe 

nearly as fnll and prominent aa in the natnral atate I have not found the irritation 

eaoft^ by the double ligature intractable, and look upon it na by far the most snitable opera- 
tioD for the greater number of oasee of troublesome staphyloma." (p. 20.) 

The blind are & very namerous class in China, partly from the effects of small- 
poi and ophthalmia, and partly fiom the irritation excited in the eyes and eyelids 
Dy the proceedings of the barbers, who consider it a part of their duty not only 
to shave the head and face, but to fret and irritate the eyclid.s, whei'cby entro- 
pium is frequently produced : the missionaries wlio have proceeded to that coun- 
try very wisely studied medicine and ophthalmic practice, and there are at least 
three hospitals where the poor are treated. An eyewitness has described to us 
the crowds who flock thither, and the rcs])ect and gratitude acquired by the 
medical gentlemen for the relief afforded, more especially from the sufferers from 
eye diseases. This gives them great influence with the natives, and may be pro- 
ductive of important results. One of the missionaries at Shanghae writes, "I think 
mnch good may be done among the blind ; they seem more open to receive 
impressions of the ti-uth than others ; their affliction readers them thoughtful and 
their wiliingues.'! to be taught is remarkable," 

Mr. Sirr adds his unbiased testimony in these words : — 

"We cannot condnde this chapter without stating that, in 1848, an hospital was established 
at NiDg-po, by the snssionaries, for the core of ophthalmia, ftvm which the natives of China 
fofier most eeverely, being peculiarly liable to dieeaaes of the eyelids; the numbers which 
apply for and receive relief are con.<iderable, and hundreds are benefited in the course of the 
year by this institution, worthy of a Christian country."* (vol. ii., p. 207.) 

When we look hack on the labours of Wardrop, Sannders. Travers, Mackenzie, 
Jacob. Lawrence, Outhne, Tyrrell, Middlemore, and Dalrymple, and when we aee 
the ftcknowledged respect with which their names, and the names of others who 
tn following in their steps, are received at home and abroad, we cannot bnt feel 
tbftt Britain has contributed at least her share to the common fund of ophthalmic 
knowledge. Beginning late in the day, and having to contend with many diffi- 
enltiee, she has nevertheless maintained an honourable position in the race for 
distinction ; and we may well be prond of the reflection, that to the far East, not 
teas thftn to the West, her sona have carried with them the noble art of healing ; 
and that their names are ever mentioned with respect for philanthropy not less 
than for skill. 

This artjcla has reached its Hmtt, and we shall close it with two remarks 
■ddreased to those whose career is but commencing. We have shown that 
ophthalmic practice has been raised from a state of comparative degradation to a 
high position. One circumstance which has mainly contributed thereto has been 
the reputation for principle and honour which characterized, amongst others, 
Saunders, and Tyrrell, and Dalrymple, whose respective careers of usefulness bnt 
too soon closed. Taka your tone from them ; and ever remember that each man 
ii responsible to the profession and to himself for maintaining inviolate the dignity 
of his catling. 

Lastly : Be considerate to the feelings of the blind ; these poor dwellers in the 
land of darkness have need in their misfortune of our sympathy and kindness ; 
aooe are more open to a word spoken in season ; and it is the privilege of a phy- 
ncian to snggeat to the anguished heart that consolation may be found hy looking 

* Cblni ud tbt CUncN. By Htnr? ChirleiBliT, &t&, lAndon, IStt. 
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to that glorions land wfaere darkness is no more, and where the poor crushed epirit. 
having dropped the mantle of mortality, may hope to stand arrayed in a robe of 
light. 



Sevibw VII, 

Mimoire* de I'Aeademie de Medtcine. Tome XX. pp. ccxi., 556. 4to. — 
Port*. 1856. 

Thb present volnme of the French s^imoiret does not call for a very lengthened 
notice ; and we need only enumerate the titles of the papers that constitute the 
first of the two portions into which it is divided. These are (1) Documents illne- 
tratire of the Historr of the Royal Academy of Surgery ; (2) A Funeral Oration 
on U. Magendie, and an £loge pn U. B^camier, both by the Secretary, it. F. 
Dubois ; (3) A Biographical Sketch of H. Ernest Cloquet, by M. Larrey ; and 
{i) Aeporta on the Distribution of the Academical Prizes on the Public Adminis- 
tration of the French Mineral Waters daring 1853, and on the Epidemics that 
prevailed in France during 1854. 

I. The first paper in the second part is a prize entitled. Puerperal Alhvminvria, 
and it> Relatuna to Eclampsia. By Dc. A. Irabert-Gourbeyre. 

Af^er an historical retrospect, in which the author exhibits a better appreciation 
of foreign medical literature than is nsnal amongst his countrymen, he goes on to 
state that his object is to show that puerperal albaminuria is neither more nor les« 
than Bright's disease (improperly called albuminous nephritis), there being a 
puerperal Bright's disease just as mnch as there is a puerperal pneumonia or peri- 
tonitis. Itloreover, pnemeral eclampsia is nothing else than puerperal Bright's 
disease, in which convulsions occnr ; or, in other words, the eclampsia is really 
sympathetic of Bright's disease. 

I. Symptomi. — He enters into these in some detail, because Caaeaux and others 
have denied that the albuminuria met with in pregnancy gives rise to symptoma 
that are observed when it is due to disease of the kidney ; and because he believes 
that his own researches have on several points added completeness to the sympto- 
matology of Bright's disease. (1.) DrfecUve titiox, or al/iumintfut amaurotu. This 
symptom of Bright's disease was first prominently brought into notice by Lan- 
douzy, although previously noticed by other observers. Some have since failed 
to remark it ; but from among 25 cases of Bright's disease that have occurred to 
the author, he has observed it in 21 or 22 ; and of the 12 cases of puerperal 
albuminuria reported in the present essay, it was observed carefully in 3. (2.) 
Cephalalgia, which is a notable symptom in ordinary albuminuria, was observed 
markedly in 4 out of the 12 cases. (3.) Local paint, especially pleurodynia, of 
frequent occnrrence in Bright's disease, were well marked iu 2 cases. (4.) Facts 
on record show that there is an albuminnrie pamlytia, and this seems to be of more 
frequent occurrence in the puerperal state, appearing either as prodromic or con- 
secutive to the eclampsia. (5.) Uonlraclioni, strictlv analogous to the idiopathic 
contractions or muscular spasms dcRci'ibcd by Delpech and others, have been 
observed by the author in several cases of Bright's disease, althoegb the symptom 
has been passed over in silence by other authors. In the present paper he gives 
a detailed account of them as they ^pearod in a case of puerperal albuminuria. 
Delpech, indeed, bad stated that the puerperal state predisposed to contractions of 
the extremities, and relates 18 cases in proof. In only one of these the urine was 



examined, and it was found to be albuminous. (6.) Hamorrlwge is another symp- 
tom that is sometimes met with in Bright's disease, and yet has been almost entirely 
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paned over. The aatlior bu met Tith it in tbe form fif epistaxifl, of gin§;!Tal 
bleeding, haiinBteinesis, and extemftl or internBl ecebjiDosis ; and he has seea it 
oAener in puerperal albaminuria than in ordinary Bright's disease. (7.) ExpiraHoit 
<>f atunumia. The limited observations that the aathor has made do not confirm 
the statement of Frerichs as to the presence of ammonia in the expired air. (S.) 
EarineMS of pulie. This is remarkable. (9.) Gaitrk derangement, as uansea, 
vomiting, Sec, frequently met with by the autbor and other observers in Brigbt's 
disease, occor also in paerperal albnminaria. He saspects that some of the obstinate 
eases of vomiting in pregnancy are due to a latent albnminnria, (10.) State of Ike 
■uriru. AUndlng to the discrepancy of the statements of writers as to whether 
Jreqiienof of emitsion is a sign qf Brigbt's disease, the author states that while it is 
not a constant one it is not void uf importance, as it comes on enrly in tbe disease, 
and may draw attention to the condition of the nrine. He observed it in three of 
the cases of pnerperal albnminuria. In respect to tbe colour and dentity of the 
HTtne. he has fonad most albnmen in urine that exhibited a normal colour, slight 
turbidity, and an oily appe«ranc«. He lays down in tbe aphoristic form tbe pro- 
positions he believes tme conceroing tbe pretence of utfmmen in Brigbt's disease : — 

" 1. Althongh albnminaria is nsaally the first symptom of Bright's disease, it is not a ooc- 
stant one. 2. The quantity of albomen is exoeedingly variable. S. Albuminuria may appear 
from time totiroe, and be prodromicof anasarca. 4. It may appear and disappear at longer or 
dorter intervals (as every eight, ten, or fifteen days), ana tnen coincide with the atrophic 
period of Bright'* disease^ S. These variations of tbe albamen, then, bear a relation to the 
early atago of Bright's disease, especially when it is consecutive to another disease, as inter- 
mittent lever ; as also to tlio advanced periods of tbe disease, when tbe kidneys have passed 
into a state of atrophy. 0. It is incorrect to sav that transitory critical albuminuria may be 
diningnished from Bright's albnminaria, by the fact of its being neither constant nor notable, 
OS in ^ latter. The progress of the disease, and eoneurtut of tbe symptoms, cau slone clear 
Dp tbe diagnosis; tbr there are eases of Bright's disease, esjwoiallj iu the advanced period, 
when the albunen is n«ther constant nor in notoble qoanlity, 7. Thereare non-albuminnric 
auasaroas that are identical in their oourse and symptoms with anasarca accompanied by 
albnniinnria. It is not at present possible to say why albuminaria should be present in the 
one oese, and not in tbe other. S, Anasarcas which are not primarily albQminnric may at a 
Liter period become so, the presence of albuminuria constituting the sole difference between 
the two periods." (p. M.) 

(11.) Dropsical e^utiotu. The author thinks the facta relating to these may be 
thus BtimDied up : — 

"1. Two-thirdsoftlio cases of Bright's disea-so are accompanied by ccilema. 2. In a good 
third of them, or perhaps one-balf, no [»lema has existed. 6. In sotae cases the osdema is 
very sliebt. 4. In other coses there is no Rwelliog nntil the terminal period. 6. In oth««, 
again, the dropfy is only internal, as hydrothorax, for emmple. 6. In other cases neither 
internal nor external dropsy bns existeil. 7. Tlius wemny pay onr homage to tradition, and 
api)ly to Bright's disease — n cachectic malady par «K«ifeni»— the definition of cachexia given 
by Boerbaave, aareor, rel leveophlegmatia et hydropt. This is the history of Bnght's 
disease." (p. 2S.) 

The signs and the course of albuminuric dropsies occurring during; pregnancy are 
absolutely similar to those obscived in Bright's disease. The iiicts as yet 
reoorded seem to authorize IL Cazeanx's statement, that albuminuria very 
rarely exists in pregnant women without being accompanied by droiisv; but 
from what is known of the latent or cachectic form of Bright's disease. It is to 
be expected that more attentive observation will lead to the establishment of more 
nnmerou.i exceptions. 

(I'J.) Cotidition of the blood. From nil that has appeared upon the subject, it 
may be stated — 1 . "The fibrine is in nonnal condition, increasing only accidentally, 
as e.g. from intercurrent phlegmasife. 2. Generally there is a notable diminution 
of albnmen. 3. Progressive diminution of globules. 4. A slight diminution of 
soluble salts, and a more or less considerable accumulation of the excremcntitial parbi 
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of the nrin?. The eamo reaalts have been observed in puerperal slbutninuria. 
The diminution of the lUbumen of the blood ia the domin&nt fact ; but it has been 
shown, by the researches of Scanzoni and othui-s, that even in the normal puerperal 
statu the quantity of albumen is notably dirainiahed, and ig almost always below the 
mean amount — thus seeming to predispose the subjects to pathological disalbumi- 
nization of the blood. 

(13.) M. Imbert-Gourbeyre is quite at issue with Frerichs and other German 
authors, who attempt to explain the cerebro-spinal complications so oflen met with 
in Bright'a disease, oy the theory of uroimic intoxication. . He believes that this 
explanation rests upon no better foundation than does that which refers the symp- 
toms to the disalbtiminization of the blood — both being quite inefficient. 

ir. Prognosis. — When it has been sometimes stated that puerperal albnminaria 
does not excite a mischievous efTi-ct on pregnancy — seeing tliat in many casea the 
dropsy disappears rapidly atler delivery, and thn alhurainuria ceases iu from the 
fourth to the fifteenth day — its influenoc upon abortion and npon hfemorrhage, and 
its important relations to eclampsia, have been forgotten. But the author denies 
the accuracy of the statement that puei-peral. albuminuria generally terminates 
favourably upon delivery, and maintains that a greater number of cases persist in 
their course, and pass into a state of chronic and confirmed Bright's disease ; and 
he believes tliat tlie more the facts are examined, the more positive will be the con- 
firmation of the statement that, besides the deaths occurring during the puerperal 
state, a great number of cases of Bright's disease will be found to oiiginatc in the 
puerperal state. Of 164 cases that nave been observed in modem timee, he finds 
that tlierc were 65 cases of puerperal albuminuria nnoomplicated with eclampsia, 9* 
in which eclampsia existed, and 5 cases of eclampsia without albuminuria. Of the 
65 casc9, 21 died in the puei-peral state, and died from three to fourteen 
months after'deli very — i.e., 27 fatal cases out of 65 of puerperal albuminuria with- 
out eclampBia. If to these wc add 5 cases of poi'sistent Bright's disease, we have 
32 deaths in 65 cases. Thus, half of the women the subjects of puerperal albumi- 
nuria die, whether during the puerperal state (21 in 32), or at a more or less distant 
period from this (U in 82). On the other hand, in one-half of the cases the albu- 
minuria disappeared from the second to the fourteenth day after delivery, and in a 
sixth of the cases it persisted in the chronic stage. More attentive obser^■ation would 
raise the numbers stitl higher, for then cases of latent albuminuria, that now pass 
unperceived, might be detected ; and inlcrcuiTent phlegmaaa:, which are po often 
met with in albuminuria, and which may be due to a latent form of it, might be 
taken into account. 

III. Pathological Anatomy. — From among 32 cases of fatal puerperal albuminu- 
ria, there have been recorded hy difTerent authors accounts of 22 autopsies ; and in 
13 of these the lesions met with in Bright's disease were quite obvious, and in 9 
they were dubious. In 5 of these last, the author does not himself regard the 
> lesions as doubtful at all : but a^uming that there were hut the 13 cases, if we add 
to these the 5 cases of persistent Bright's disease mentioned before, and which 
always furnish such lesions, we have 18 out of 37 cases in which the signs of 
Bright's disease were obvious — a proportion quite large enough to justify the con- 
clusion that a majority of cases of puerperal albuminuria are due to the existence 
of the lesions constituting Bright's disease. Without wishing to anticipate the 
question of the reladon of eclampsia to puerperal albuminuria, the author adds the 
feet that almost the whole of the poet-mortem examinations in eclampsia exhibit 
albuminous nephritis. 

The author next refers to the two principal objections that have been urged 
against the identity of puerperal albuminuria and Bright's disease- 1st. If such 
identity prevails, how comes it that the puerperal albuminuria disappears so soon 
afier delivery I It has already been shown that this is not always the case ; for 
in a sixth of the cases observed it has persisted, and more attentive observation 
vonld increase this proportion. Moreover, one-half the cases have ended fatally. 
"^0 we not, too, see the dangerous vomiting, hasmoptysis, and acute adectiona of 
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tlM chest, diMppear upon the very iact of delirery occnmiig "i and why Bhonld this 
Mote form of Bright's disease not terminate farooiablj, just as the Bcarlatinal and 
other aente fonns do ^ Sndly. In a certain number of antopsiea none of the ordi- 
nary lesions seen io Brigbt'a disease have bees met with. To this it may be replied 
that the 'figures are all in favonr of the coincidence ; while there is great disagree- 
ment among obserrers as to what constitnte the essential lesions in Bright's 
disease. 

IT. Before entering npon the qnestion of the relations of eclampria to puerperal 
albaminnria the author states his views upon a subject which he beheTes to be quite 
new— TIB, Bright'a diteate without albuminuTia. He observes that it is a matter 
of duly experience to find dropsies perfectly identical in all their features with 
each other, except in the fact of the existence of albnminuiia. He g^ves some 
eases of these as an example, and especially refers to one of puerperal dropsy, in 
wfatcb, with a complete absence' of albuminuria, lesions often met with in albumi- 
nuria were met with afEer death ; and he quotes the statements of M. Mazonn, a 
Rnseisn practitioner, that in cases of non-albuminuric dropsy a fatty state of the 
kidneys is frequently met with. 

It is bv the general concitrtui of symptoms, and viewing them in their totality, 
and not dt the minnte pursnit of a single symptom or lesion, that diseases are dis> 
tiugnished from each other. 

" Tbese gena«I oonndrantioDS dear up a difficult in the relations of eclnmpsia with puer- 
peral albumiooria. Eclsmpua is almost alwa}-3 occninpaDiad with ft; at ill, at the preseot 
time, it ia inconl£Btafale tbat puetperol eclampsia may exist without albuminoria. Now, 
eclsmpsio, as we shall prove, being nothing else tlian puerperal Bright's disease complicated 
with convulsions, it is nowiae sorprising- to meet with examples of it without albaminurifl. 
Bnt how happens it that there are cases of Bright's disease without albaminuria ? or, in other 
words. Low comes it that the ^sftlbuminizalion, which exists eqnally in Bright's disease pro- 
pariy so called as in (he dropsies without albuminuria wf Becqoerel and Bodier — how comei 
it that this general pathological condition, whloh exhibits the some etiology, progreto, and 
symptonLs, should in one case be attended with albuminuria and not in the other) Uere 
we are on Urra incognita: and I may truly say that, in the SOtual state of science, wo are 
completely ignorant uf the intimate procca through which albumen is present in the one 
ease and sbaent in the other." (p. 52.) 

The author believes that the explanation will be best discovered, not by confining 
our attention to the renal -lesion, hnt by taking a more general view of the disease ; 
inasmnch as the lesions may, in some cases, especially predominate in one oi^an, 
and, in other cases, in another. 

V, Relation of Eclumpiia to Puerperal Albuminuria. — Before speaking of snch rela- 
tion, the author thinks it necessary to state with precision what is to be understood by 
the term puerperal eclampsia. All puerperal convulsions are not eclampsia ; and thus 
we must eliminate .tbe hysteHtol form, which is not of unfrequent occurrence, espe- 
cially during the early or nervous period of pregnancy, while tm^ eclampsia very 
nrely occurs prior to the fourth month. In the same way must be abstracted 
cases of epilepsy, chorea, and catalepsy. Puerperal eclampsia is a special form of 
convulsions, well known to accoucheurs, and but of rare occurrence. Gazeaux found 
it occnrring only seveoty-nine times in 38,306 deliveries, and Braun fifty-two times 
in 24,000. 

As proofs of the identity between eclampsia and Bright's disease, the author enu- 
merates the following points : — 1. There are always precursory symptoms in eclamp- 
sia, of which ceilema is the most frequent and most remarkable. 3. Eclampsia is 
almost always accompanied by albaminnria. 3. There is a remarkable agreement 
as to termination and gravity between eclampsia and puerperal Bright's disease. 

4. In ordinary Bright's disease there is eclampsia,* as well as in ita puerperal form. 

5. The same tcnal lesions are found after death in eclampsia and in Bright's dis- 

• S»M)manBpenlnUiD 'Uooltinr ies HAplUiut.'lUiT, Kog, Sl-SS, tDi m Inteieattng Kcinut, bjr U. Laodat, or 
witX U luoim apoa th« mibjeot of to — ■-' — - --■-—- ^ 
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ease. 6. In 41 cases of albmninnric women. Blot met with eclampina only seven 
times ; and in tbe same way, Bright'a disease is only accompanied by convuIsiTe 
affections in some cnses. 7. Pnerperal Briglit's disease, as well as eclunpua, some- 
times exists without the presence of oedema. 

Dr. Gonrbeyre notices also certain objectJona which have been made* to this 
TiGw of the identity of the affections. 1. As there maybe undoubtedly eclampsia 
without albuminuria, what is then the relationship of eclam^Mia to Bright's disease ? 
This fact is bnt confirmatory of the view stated, for even Bright's disease itself is 
Bometimes non-albuminuric. 2. Edampaia is sometimes suddenly developed, as 
a consequence of fear ; how can it in such cases be regarded as symptomatic of 
Blight's disease ? These cases are quite exceptional, and have been insufficiently 
observed. There may have been some precursory symptoms. 3. Eclampsia has 
also in some women appeared in snccessive preenancies, and how is this to be 
reconciled with the theory of its being Bright'a disease? These exceptional cases 
also require more accurate exanuQatioD, and they may prove not to be cases of 
true eclampsia. 

II. The Influence of Sea- Voyages and of Sot Climates upon the Progres* of 
Phtkiaie PidmonalU. By M. Jules Uochard, 

This, like the tost, is a prize essay; and the author, a surgeon of the French 
marine at Brest, drawing his conclusions from the experience he has had in the 
French navy, declares sea-voyages and warm climates exert an unlavonrablc 
influence npon the progress of the disease. From this experience, and from the 
examination of what others have written on the subject, he sums up as follows : — 

" 1. Sea Toj-ages mooh more frequently accelerate than retard the pra^nta of pnlmonai; 
tuberonlosis. 2. This disease, so far from bein^rare amongst sailors is iimoh more IVeqnent 
among them than among land forces. Tt prevails with equal intensitj in onr port'hospitals, 
at onr Htationa, anil in onr squadrons, Tlie naval officers, the surgeons, tie commissariee— 
all, in a word, who are engaged in the voyages — are Bobjerted to this rommon law. S. In 
Bpit« of some rare exceptions, which mnst be admitted on the strength of certain bets reported 
by men well worthy of credits the progreas of phtliisia is more rapid on board ship than on 
shore. 4, Naval professions shonld he most absohiteljinterdictWI to young persons who seem 
threatened with phthisis, and for whom it has been the habit of advising their parsuit. B. 
ToborcQlar patients can only reap advantage from sea voyages by being placed on board under 
specinl hygienic conditionis and by changing thecltinato and locality according to season and 
atmospheric vicissitudes — things imposrible of realization on board vessels having special duties 
tofalfll. fjind journeys, and a prolonged residence in a well-chosen locality, allow of the 
same end being attained with less danger and at less ooEit 6. Hot oountHes, considered in 
general, enert an nnfavoursble influence on the progress of phthisis, which they accelerate. 
7. Those sitoated under tlie torrid zone (hot countries prd^rly so called) espeoiaJIy possess 
this unfortunate prerogative, and residenre in them should be fonnally proliibited tophthiKical 
patients. The onaninions opinionof the chief surgeons in our own and m theEuglinh colonies, 
the comparative Rtatistica of the colonial and European troops of England and France, the 
freqnency of phthisis in our intertropical stations, and in the English i^tAtiona sitnated in the 
same Intitndo, and a number of special observntions, demonstrate this in the moat poj-itive 
manner. The examination of each locality in narticnlar confirms the conclusion. 6. The greater 
number of the lint climates situated beyond tbeeqantorial ^onesreei^nally pr^ndicial to tuber- 
cular patients. Certain points placed on the confines of this region, and limited toaveiynarTow 
space, are exceptions. That they are so is due to local conililions. Residence there better 
protects the phthisical from the acute afiections of the respiratory organs nhicli accelerate 
the progress of tubovulisation, aliens of tbeir'leading a kind of life more calculated to main- 
tain their strength, goinetimes prolongs their existence, and always contributes to lis easiO" 
termination. Q, It is during the first period of phthisis that en)igration should be advised, and 
that we ore justified in expecting good results Iroro it" (p. 166.) 

M. Rochard supports his views by various statlstioal statemenUhoth. French 
ind English. -V^OOgR 
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in. On Cancroid of the J^ace, and the bett meana of Treating it. 
By Dr. Chftpel. 

In this paper the aathor endeaToura to enforce the superiority of tho operation 
by cxoBion over thab of cauterization, which, owing to its incompleteness, ia more 
lisl>le to be followed by relapse, and which when it does not effect a cure often 
ooly increases irritation. He insists also upon the perfomiancQ of the operation at 
AB early a period as possible ; and in case of recun-encG, or of the inguinal glands 
becoming implicated, attacking the now spot at once. Dr. Chapel relates ten 
cadtis of cancer of the upper lip or nose, in five of which caustics were employed ; 
the patients eventually dying ; while in the other five the knife was resorted to, 
the patients continuing well for periods varying from some months to some years. 
The nature of the disease in these last cases was verified by the examinations of 
M. Follin, 

Id relation to the causes of the affection, M. Chapel comments upon the greater 
frequency of its occurrence in men than in women, nine out of ten of these cases 
occurring in males. Most of these persons were regular smokers ; and the author, 
who practises amoug the maritime population of St, Malo, attributes the occurrence 
of the disease, in many cases, to the habit of smoking short pipes, which are 
injurious not only from the injury they do to the teeth and lip, but also tiom the 
irritatioD induced by the great heat they give rise to. M. Begin, appointed by 
tbe Academy as reporter upon the paper, has also met with cases of this description ; 
and he agrees with M. Chapel in thinking that the trequent use of short clay pipes 
is one of the most frequent and obvious causes of cancer of the lip. 

IV. On the Sepatitie ofJTot Countries, and on Abscess of the Liver. 
By M, Dutronlan. 
M. Dntroulan, a naval medical officer stationed at Martinique, limits himself in 
this memoir to the condderation of acute hepatitis, and the suppuration which so 
often is a result of it. He furnishes a tabular view of the number of cases of 
disease observed at the Hospital of St, Pierre, Martinique, during the five years 
1846-51, specifying in oarticular the cases of dysentery and hepatitis. The total 
Dumber of cases treatea amountingto 7396, with 567 deaths, or 1 in 13, Of these, 
3704 were cases of dysentery, with 347 deaths (1 in 10|) ; and 839 cases of hepa- 
this, with 70 deaths (1 in 4^). From this table he draws these conclusions : — 

" 1. That the nomber of oases of hepatitis follows in exact parallel tiiat of Oyseotery, 
TbciJier this be ascending or (lescending. 2. That in the one, an in the other Jiseasc, there 
ore periods of gravity that may be t«rmeu epidemio ; and better periods, in which the number 
of patients and of deaths Ijeoomes lower by more than two-thirds, ai may be seen by comparing 
tbe jcara 1848 and 1351. 8, That dysentery and hepatitis together ahiinat always conHtitute 
ibout one-half the tntal number of caseij of internal iliM^ase treated at the Oospiiol or Sc. Pierre. 
4. That during the period of severe endemics — as, for esample, in 1818 — the number of cases 
of hepatitis constitntee nearly \ of that of dysenteries, and more than \ of the entire 
number of diseases; wliile in mild periods, as in 18C1, it constitutes but \ of the dyaenterias, 
find /, of the total number of oases. C. That deaths from abscess of the liver are at 1 to 
3 j as compared to those from dysenteiy in tbe same grave periods, and as about 1 to Z\ in 
relaiioQ to the general mortality; while during the milder periods, they areas 1 to 4}of the 
dysenteries, and 1 to 7 of the total deaths." (p. 29.) 

Thus it will be seen that the proportion of cases of hepatitis ia very large 
compared with that met with in temperate climates ; and it is, in lact, much 
greater than tliis table indicates, since cases only arc mentioned in it in which the 
sytuptoms were severe enough to predominate over those of dysentery, while 
those coses are not indicated in which the hepatitis seemed a mere element of the 
dysenteric affection. In tho hot climates in which such prevalence is observed 
there is also excessive humidity, great electrical tension, and great luxuriance of 
vegetable and insect life — the whole forming a vast laboratory for the producUon 
of miasmata. Thus the hepatitLi must not be attributed alone to the high tempe- 
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rature, and to the action of this on the liver ; for it ie due to the various elmencts 
mentioned, and ospociallyto the condition of the soil. Like dysentery-, it is 
endemic at St. Rerre, and is of miasmatic origin. But the two diseoRex hare other 
relations besides their common origin. Thus, in the great majority of cases they 
exist at the time, whetlier the one or the oilier hafl first appeared ; and it is very 
rare to meet with hepatitis that is not accompanied, or has not been preceded, by 
dysentery. The two diseases arc alilco liable to relapse, and after a certain time 
both assume the chronic form. Ilcpatitis puts on its severest aspect, and termi- 
nates in suppuration, jnst wlion the bad form of dysenterj- prevails endemically ; 
and it is mild, and terminates by resolution, when the simplest form of dysentery 
is present. Acclimatization exerts no effect in either disease. The author doubts 
the soundness of the view which attributes the coeiistence of the two maladies to 
the propagation, by moans of venous inflammation, of disease from the inteBtinal 
mucous membrane to the liver. If this may seem sometimes to have been bo, thera 
are other cases in which neither intestinal ulceration nor inflammation have existed. 
Most of the occasional causes are common to the two diseases; bnt there is one— 
viz. excessive bodily exertion — which seems especially to give rise to hepatitis. 
Thns the drummers, whose arms arc in constant motion, furnish a larger propor- 
tion of cases than do the other soldiers. 

Passing oVor the account of the symptoms, which is given with considerable 
exactitude, and the detail of six cases of abscess of the liver, we come to the 
section on the pathological atiatomy of hepatitis attended with suppuration. The 
material for this is supplied by sixty-six autopsies, and the following particulars arc 
deduced. The seat of the abscess may be multiple; and as there may be several 
abscesses in the same liver, the number of seats recorded is greater tlian 
that of the livei-s examined. Their dispowtion "was as follows; flrst, as to lobes, 
the large lobe 62, middle 12, and small 2; next, as to surfaces, 41 on the 
convex, and on the concave ; and as to edges, Uie proportion was as 13 to 8. It 
has been said, that these abscesses are always formed es:temally and penetrate 
inwards, while exactly the contrary is the case : for, although we may aomeiimos 
meet with abscesses that are quite superflcial, and only covei-ed by the peritoneum, 
yet these have formed at different depths in the substance of the liver, and gained 
the surface by reason of the natural tendency of organs to expel abnormal 
productions. Niimler. — Of the 66 autopsies, in 41 a single abscess; in 16, 2; 
in 6, 3 ; and in C, a still larger number were met with. Size. — ^In 56, the 
abscesses varied from the siste of an orange to that of the fa3tal head ; in 
11 from the size of a walnut to that of an orange; in II, they were loss in size 
than a walnut — the latter being generally in large numhei-s, although the larger 
ones were also sometimes multiple. Pus. — This was found to be phlegmonoofl 
in 50 instances, serous in 3, coloured bv bile in 6, and of the colour of wine- 
lees, sometimes smelling like gangrene, in 11. Terminal ioti~ — In 80 of the 66 
cases, death took place before the abscess was broken or opened ; and in 25, 
the pUB had bnrst into neighbouring parts. In 11 instances, the abscesses were 
opened by the bistoury, and in no instance did it burst externally. 

State of the Liver. — The size of the liver was noted as increased in 59 cases, 
diminished in 3, and normal in 5 ; and in 50 cases in which its consistency was 
noted, rammollisscment was observed in 34, an increased consistency in 10, and 
partial gangrene in cases. From among 49 cjises the colour was found deeper in 
30, and paler in 19 ; so that increase of size, raramollissment, and a deeper colour 
were the most general appearances observed, although suppuiation also co-existed 
with opposite states. The variable conditions in which the liver is fonnd, ehow 
how little the constancy of the anatomical characters of its inflammation is to be 
relied npon ; so that whenever there have been symptoms of hepatitis during life, 
and we find after death that there are characteristics which differ more or less from 
the normal state, wo may regard them as signs of inflammation. After dysentery, 
in the coarse of which wgns of inflammation of the liver have been present, lUl 
tbese anatomical changes fu'e met with, even when no sappurstion is present. The 
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^ze the liver ftttains, when abscess is present, is sometimes eaormoua, as it may 
mount up to the tbird intercostal space, extend from one liypocliondriuni to the 
Other, or dcscuud as low as the crista ilii. In none of the cases was there found the 
purulent intiltration mentioned by aiUiiors. When gangrene of the organ was met 
with, it was always in connection with a gangrenous abscess, nnsurroundcd by cyst. 

In the 44 Instances in which its condition was noted, the stomach presented 
traces of more or less intense gastritis in 21, wliite in 23 there was no sign of such 
coitiplieation. In 57 cases there were traces of old or recent dysentery. 

The diagnosis, usually easy at an early period, is not always so when the exist- 
ence of abscess lias to be decided upon. The state of the respiration affords the 
most vahiabic aid ; tor when this is Bhort and uninterrupted, and that perhajra 
without the patient being aware of it, abscess is eertjunly present. The detection 
of abscess may be very difficult when the case is not seen from the beginning, or 
when it is complicated by otlier affections ; and in numerous instances it has been 
met with when never suspected during life. The proffnoeis in idmple primary 
hepatitis is very &vom-able, as active, well-directed treatment will always secui-« 
a cure. Fortunately, in the ordinary «mplo endemic periods, these cases are 
those that most frequently occur ; but thei'e is a great Ibbility to relapse, which, 
if the patient remain within theondemic focwa, frequently leads to suppuration — 
so that if many cases of disease are cured iu the first instance, very few patients 
are ultimately saved. In abscess, 5 out of 6 cases are beyond the resource of art, 
cither because of the gravity of the general symptoms, or from the burstiug of the 
abscess iuto an adjoinmg organ. l, 

Treatment. — The disease must be early attacked with activity, even in spite of 
the presence of paroxysms of mai-sh fever. Guided by the degiee of tension of 
the pulse, general and local bleeding must be had freely recourse to. During this 
period, all medicinal substances capable of exciting the liver or stomach, as emetics 
and drastics, must be abstained from ; and even calomel itself should not be given 
until after the first few days, when, the febrile symptoms being allayed, it may be 
ailniiiiistered with opium until salivation is produced. The author speaks highly 
of the employment of mllk-whey, to which manna is added (30 to 500 parts), this 
exerting a valuable modifying power uiKin the biliary and intestinal excretions. 
It may be continued for several days. When the pain and dyspntsa are not suffi- 
ciently relieved by the bleeding, and signs of suppuration are not manifest, a 
large blister is highly useful; this, if the engorgement continue, being dressed 
with mercurial ointment. Blisters, however, rei^mre very cautions employment at 
first, as they may only add to the irritation. It the signs of suppuration present 
themselves, we must content ourselves with combating the general symptoms and 
complications, and watching the course the suppuration will take. Quinine is 
required when thero are trae paludal paroxysms, or when the shiverings and 
sweatings exhaust the patient, even when they are not of a paroxysmal character. 
Whi-n the abscess pbmts externally, it should be at once opened; but in the 
absen'io of pointing, more caution is required, as it is not always possible to be 
certain of the presence of matter and the formation of the necessary adhesion's. 
M, Dutroulau recommends that a sufficiently large aperture should be made, and 
that it should, when the abscess is deep-seated, be funnel-shaped, or wider exter- 
nally. He is not in favour of injections, unless the bad quality of the pus call for 
their employment. The regimen requires to be more severe than in otlicr inflam- 
matory diseases, all irritation of the stomach being especially avoided. A more 
generous diet may be allowed, when the general state is satistactory, even when 
suppuration is present. 

T. On the Treatment of Acute Mental Alienation. 

By Dr. Caumir Pinel. 

This memcur, though embracing the treatment of acute insanity in general, of 

which its author, a nephew of the great Pinel, takes an able critioat and historical 

tarvej, is especially devoted to the exhibition of the great efficacy which results 
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fi-om the employment of prolonged tepid baths, in conjunetion with that of cold 
applications to tiie head. We do not know that we can give a bett«r account of 
the paper than is contained in the following proportions, with which Dr- Flnel 
concliides it : — 

" 1. A great nambcr of the therapentioal agents emptoyed in onr own times were known 
to tho ancients. 2. Treatment hj inornl niencs was so emploved \>y tbem as t« indioat« tliat 
th^ had a thorongh knowledgo uf the afTection. 3. During eighteen oentaries the blinds 
empirioimn directed ihe treatment of the insane. 4. It is to P. Pinel that the glor^of baving 
brought aboDt a complete rufunn in the treatment of this disease is dne. S. To him vre owe 
the more moderate eraplovinent of blood-letting, the more jadioioas nae of baths and dooohes; 
the suppression of ebaiiiB and corporeal coercion, and the applicataon of moral remedies and 
of hygienic rnles, that bad been so Inng neglected. B. To hts disciples, and especiallj to 
^quirol and Ferriis, IjeKmgs tlio lioiiour of having followed in his traces, and of having real- 
ized projects he was anable to earrv iitto e!:eciition. 7. As in other disease.^, there are certain 
principd condiliona in insanity in tlie absence of which recovery can be rarely looked for : 
these are the acate form, the absence of oomplicatioos and hereditary predisposition, an age 
not too adraooed, and a speedy and rational treatment. B, With snob conditions, abont as 
large a proportion of persons snifering from insanitv recover as of those enfienng froin dtaeaeea 
Qsutdlj repat«d as among tbo most curable. 6. The general opinion, then, that insani^ is 
very rarely, if ever, curable, is erroneous. 10. Hereditary prediapositiona, so fieqaent in 
mental diseases, render the cure more diffionlt; bnt siill a certain number of persons who are 
sntjects of these are t<usceptible of recovery. 11. The delay, hesitation, or re[>ngnance felt 
by families at filacing the insane in special establishments is a powerful cause of tbeir not 
recovering. IS. It may be possible to treat some patients at borne, bnt in the great majority 
of cases this cannot )>e done. 13. The rtlatite isolation of the patient in a special establish- 
ment booonies, tlierefore, the first step to take; and such seqnestration is caiied for in the 
Interest of the patient, of bis friends, aodof society. 14. Jtia to t!ie wantof thiseeqneatration, 
brought about by the indifference or neglect of relatives, and by the foar of the anthorities of 
infrin^ng personal liberty, that mo^tof the onfortunate accidents occurring during a paroxysm 
of insanity are attributable. 15. The different fonns of monomania, moral insanity, instiiictivi' 
insanity, and the early stages of paralytic insanity, are generally misonderstood by the public 
and by the ina^stmcy. 18. The alienist physician is not always listened to, even when his advice 
has been sought. IT. Thetreatmentof insanity is prevendveorcorative, the former beingprin- 
cipally of Qse in the ca-se of hereditary predisposition. 16. The simoltaueous and rational 
employment of somatic and psychical treatment is almost always necessary. 19. The import- 
ance of moral treatment, in the sense nndcrstood by Lenrret, has been greatly exaggerated; 
while, on the other hand, some practitioners neglect fiir too much moral means, resorting 
almost eTolnsively to physical agents. 20. Those who have lived some time among lanatics 
are well aware that it is necessary to act upon them sometimee by physical and sometimes by 
moral means, and very often by the two conjoined. 21. Bloodletting is the medicinal agaiC 
that has been most sbnaed ; nnoe the time of Pinel it has been employed lees frequently and 
Willi more discernment, hut it is still r«fiortcd to too often. It may safely be affirmed to b« 
more often injurious than nsefuJ. 32. Pnrgatives, narcotics, bark, Ac., may be prescrjb«d 
with advantage ; but for the most part they are only anxiliary means. 23. Alienist proiti- 
tioners have generally acknowledge the utility of baths. 24. Most of them have admitted 
the necessity of prolonging their duration, chietiy in the paroxysms of mania; bnt thi? dura- 
tion has been limited to a few hours. SG. Lotions, affusions, and irrigations have generally 
been applied in an imperfect and Irregnlar manner, althongh some improvement has token 
place since the reading of the author's and M. Brierre de Bolsinont's papers before the Aca- 
demy of Medicine, 20. The method the author has employed in the various cases of acute 
insanity since 1837 consists in the simultaneous use of prolonged baths, and of irrigations to 
the head. The t«mperature of the baths is a mild one; and their duration, according to the 
indioatiotis, varies ftiim one to twenty hours. The irrigations may be either continued the 
whole time or internipted, and the jets may be varied both in size and nnmber. The water 
employed ibr them must never be irf a very low temperature, especially in winter. 27. Baths 
of short duration are in general more hnrtfal than nsefnl; and when i>aths are employed 
wicliont frequent aSosions or coatinnons irrigations, they increase rather than diminish the 
cerebral accidents. 28. Beyond all contradiction, prolonged tepid baths with continDOOS 
irrigations constitute the best means of treating the acute forms of insanity, and that not <atj 
in mania, bat in the difierent varieties of partial dclirinm. It is an error to euppoee that the; 
are unsoited to cases of melani^oUo dellrinm. 29. The author has treated 167 cases of insan- 

.; 20 mono- 
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males and 6T fematee ; and of the 1ST oaaes, 135 were cured. 30. Uoral caases <^ Insanity 
(122) were far inAre freqnent than pbTsical (89). 31. Hereditary iofliience was proved to 
have MiBteJ in a little leas than b fourth (87). 83. Of the 167 cases, 7» (60 men, 39 women) 
were nnraarri^, flS were married, and 13 were widowed. S8. The mean age was about 
thirty-two years. 84. The mean duration of the disease in the 125 recoveries had been two 
and a half montlis, and in 101 of the number only one month. The mean duration of treat- 
ment was funr months. 86. The eiaot reanlts were: none (tnclnding 4 deachti), 7; aiiiolioro' 
nons, 31; under treatment,*; recoreriee, 126 — i.e. fonr-fiftliB. The number of recoveries 
waa in inverse proportion to the age of the patient, two-tiftlia bein;; under thirty years, two- 
thirds under fitrty, and four-fitths under fifty. Before thirty and after foity, women fumi^ied 
fewer recoveries than men. 36. One-half of those who recovered were unmarried; and a 
little more than one-fifth (38) suffered from hereditary influence. 37. A litlh port (26) espe- 
rimoed relapses, tme-half being treated again with success. Of y patients who had insane 
nlatirea, nUiQt a third relapsed, and the same number recovered. 88. Of 82 patients treated 
without advantage, one-hall exceeded forty years, and reacbed an age when reeovery becomes 
rare; of the 83, 7 belonged to fiuniliee Imving other insane members. 39. 8is patients pre- 
sented at their admission symptoms of gvneral paralysis, and oonseqnently there was little or 
no hope of their recovery. 40. Six had suffered from insanity one or more times. 41. 
Autong the 83 cases in which the treatment failed, there were 9 only who presented the 
oooditions favonrable to recovery, and of this nomber 21 experienced amelioration." (p. 408.) 

VI. On Catalepsy. By Dr. Pnel. 
To this memoir the Civrienr prize of 1855 was adjudged. The author com- 
meDces by inquiring whether the cataleptic state is to be regarded as a mere 
Bymptom of disease, or to be adtnittcd on the nosological list as a special afit.>ction. 
Sacn an afiection is usually characterized by the union of several symptoms, which, 
varying moro or less individually, yet constitute together a well-detiued form ;- or 
by even a single symptom, providing this is always dependent upon the same 
organic lesloD, or Is met with in no other malady. Catalepsy is in this last posi- 
tion, as it presents a symptom peculiar to itself which serves to distinguish il from 
ail other atfections. This characteristic symptom consists in a disturbance of mus- 
cular movement, which allows of the trunk or limbs assuming various attitudes, 
the patient being unable to modify these in any manner. Catalepsy has at all 
times struck with wonder, and sometimes with teiTor, those who have witnessed 
its remarkable phenomena; for what, indeed, can be more astounding than the 
spectacle of a human being becoming motionless and senseless amidst the varied 
occupations of lif^^ioc^able of moving his own limbs, and yet obeying with 
docility all the caprices of the hand of another — deprived to all appearances of the 
nonnal use of the senses, and presenting other psychological phenomena ? The 
rarity of the disease has permitted few to describe it from personal observation, 
and those who have had this opportunity have usually seen only one or two patients 
and a small number of paroxysms. Hence a double source of eiTor. On the one 
hand, a want of personal observation has generally led to a complete ignorance 
of tfae true conditions of catalepsy, and given rise to either the most unreasonable 
scepticism or the blindest cceduUty ; and, on the other hand, each Individud 
observer, wanting all term? of comparison, is inevitably led along a false route if 
he cannot resist the tendency to hasty generalization. M. Fuel has made oarefhl 
study of cases recorded both by ancient and modem writers, scarcely however 
mentioning the names of any of this country ; and, by the aid of four cases that 
have been communicated to him, and three that have occurred to hinaself (the 
particulars of one of these being most minutely detailed], he has sought to rccon. 
die some of the contradictions of previous writers — careftilly separatmg the facta 
themselves from the hypothetical and theoretical explanations of their narrators. 
He believes, indeed, seeing the Incompleteness of early observations, that there is 
not sufficient material for the constructioir of a rational theory of catalepsy. The 
following is the definition of the disease in his own words ; — 

" Catalepsy is an intermittent neurosis, without nny notable modification of the flinctions 
of lespiratioD and cfreulation, with a spedol disturbance of oil the AinctioDs of relation, essen- 
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I the musclea of anitnAl life ; while another person ma;, at bj3 will, ot>Iig« t£ew 
same inosolas b> pass through nil the iDEermadtate degrees, between the extreme Uiiiite of con- 
traction and estensioQ." (p. 465.) 

In all cases of catalepsy, witliout exception, there h.*ia been suspeoaon of voice 
and speech as ioni; as the patient has been left to bimselC This feature has not 
been incluilud in the definition, as it is implied in the general immovability of the 
muRcnlar system. Tiiose instances in which cataleptic patients have been said to 
reply to questions during puTOxy^sma, have been complicated with somnambalisni. 
Several authors have regarded insensibility as a constant characteristic, but erro- 
n*jousIy ; for while, in general, there is at le.ist an apparent extinction of sensibi- 
lity, this in some cases is increased. All that can be said is, that there is a 
disturbed state of the sensitive functions. The vagueness of the expression rq>re- 
seiits exactly thu at^ual state of our knowledge upon the subject, and it is equally 
apjilicable to the modifications experienced by the sensorial and intellectu^ 
functions. 

We have no intention of foUowin" Sf. Piiei in his elaborate exhibition of the 
symptoms of the disease as they influence the various functions of the economy. 
Its diagnosis, he observes, is e.iay, as the pathognomic sign is always present ; — 

"T.ilce in yonr hand cither tbo nrm or the leg of a patient supposed to be the subject of 
catalepsy. Displace this limb, and then leave it to itself. If it remain in the position in 
which yoD bare placed it, and the patient is in nowise able to change suoh position, yon may 
affirm that catalepsy is preiient. 1 should observe, however, that when the result of the f rst 
experiment remains n^ative, it should be repealed several times, either on different limbs, the 
trunk, or the neck — in a word, upon the variou* mobile parts of the bod; : for, as we have 
seen, the contraction of ccrbiin mnscles being sometiuies eidttd with dltSonlty, the catalepsy 
may seem to be partial, and not be at once evident in all parts of the bo<Jj. In certain 
diseases, when the jiathognomic chamcter is wanting, we see our diagno^s in Uie en*embU of 
the symptoms observable. Here, however, thii sign is indispensable, and in its absence cata- 
lepsy cannot be Bwd to exist. We most place in the category of donbtftil cases all those in 
wnich it has not been explicitly mentioned, excepting in the case of some d the observatioDs 
made by the ancient authors, wbea analysis in the study of disease was not carried so far as 
at tbo present time." (p. 488.) 

The non-existence of this system renders it easy to distinguish this disease irom 
others which in some respects may resemble it — as hysteria, tetanus, lethargy, 
ccBta-'iy, Ac. 

Predieposing Causes. — Analysing the 150 cases he has collected, M, Fuel finds 
nothing decisive in regard to climate, seasons, locality, or hereditary influence. 
The age has been indicated in 94 cases only. Prom these it results that it is much 
more common below thirty, when 74 cases occurred, than above forty, when only 
24 occurred — there being no cases between thirty and forty. The period from 
twenty-one to thirty comprised more than a third of the whole number, Sei. — 
The statement which is true at present that females are more liable to catalepsy 
than males, has npt always been correct. The sex is indicated in 148 of the ca;!es. 
Of 21 cases, however, ocouning in or prior to the sixteenth century, 15 were 
males, ando only females. To the end of the seventeenth centnir, 43 oases were 
fiimishcd by 29 males and 14 females ; and at the end of the eigfitecnth century 
60 males and 38 females constituted the 88 cases. The same male predominance 
was observable until 1B41 ; and of the 130 first cases, arranged chronologically in 
the author's table, 65 are males and 06 females. Since 1841 females havepredoroi- 
natcd^Bo that we now have in the 148, 80 females to 68 males. Oecfipalions. — These 
have been very various, and in several cases are not stated. Menibers of relijriouj 
orders, students, and military persons have fiirnished numerous examples. Slany 
of the cases have belonged to the upper classes of society, living a lite of ease. 

The duration of catalepsy is very variable, lasting in some oases but for a few 
nunntes, and in others for several years. But details upon this point are wanting 
'Q many of the cases. The duration of the paroxysms themsdves may also ytij 
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fi-<»n a minate or two to a very long period. In the case given by Sarl&ndi^re it 
lasted from September 23rd, 1816, to March 58th, 1816, with the exception of s 
diort recorery of consciousneBa Nov. 29th, 1816. As the usual rennlt of the 
disease ia a return to health, itRproffnotia must be regarded as faronrable, except 
'When it becomes exceaaiTely prolonged or complicated with incurable diseafiae, as 
rm^niiy , Almost every article of the materia mcdica has been enlisted in the 
treatment of this disease ; and the most competent authors avow how little oan be 
done. The treatment must be, in lact, eclectic; for in a disease of the actual 
pathology of which we know little or nothing, we must content oorselvea with 
mimstermg to each spedal indication as it arises. 
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For the last three years almost every number of this publication has made use of some 
valid petwinal knowledffe or published records to teep its readers acquainted with ail 
that belongs to the medical literature of the late war. True, we have had to express 
regret at the rarity and incompleteness of these materials — stilf, we looked hopefiilly 
to the fature. It v^as impossible to doubt that onr army meiiical staff, with the ability 
Co instruct, wonld always withhold from the public the friiiU of tlieir professional espe- 
rience gained sq hardly and honourably during the Crimean campaign, and continue 
nlent on the true eaoses of the terrible mortality which befel the array in the winter of 
1654-55. Indeed, self-respect, as well as the interests of humanity and science, impose 
on this military department the duty of sucb-like publication. No one has forgotten 
the blame cast on the competency of the medical staff of the British expeditionary 
army for a large share of its losses from disease. Their numerical inadequacy to suc- 
cour and save the wounded was not more roughly denounced to popular censure, than 
was their professional skill in the proper treatment of camp sickness. And to make 
tJiis popnfar censure more credible and poignant, comparisons were drawn, now, be- 
tween the sanitary state of the Allied armies in the field, and again, between the ho»- 
pital practice of English, French, and Constantinople surgeons. However paintiil it ii 
to read these disparaging estimates, and with whatever mistrust the authority for mak- 
ing them was looked at, nevertheless, till very recently, we were without any official 
■tatemeuta whereby to gainsay their truth. Even now, ne do not possess ofiBcial docu- 
ments regarding the two chief points of this comparison, namely — {1) The medical 
organization and adrainistration of the English and French armies respectively, influ- 
encing the general hygiene of each ; and (2) the professional knowledge of the regi- 
mental and staff sui^eons, as tested b}- statistical results of medical practice in camp 
and hospital. The injustice done the British service, at borne and abroad, with regard 
to tiie former of these two points of comparison, can be established, wo think sMisfac- 
7 
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torily, by evidence drawn from the writing! now solected for review. It waa our wish 
to liave embraced the latter particular also, but the means utill fail us. 

There ia on the eve of being issued from Whitehall-yard a voluniinons medical and 
surgical report, which, besides furoishiDg tabular returns of the number of regimental 
sick daily in hospital, the classification and details of camp diseases and of external 
injuries, with the issue of every case borne on the sick list, will likewise present 
approved dissertations on etiology, pathology, and therapeutics founded on toe col- 
]ated and collective observations of the whole army medical staff employed in Turkey 
and the Crimea. If this work prove in execution what the Director-General designs it 
to be, from tbe time, labour, and cost bestowed on its preparation, Dr. Smith will bsv« 
taken a noble revenge on detractors of himself and his department in 1855. Disap- 
pointed in obtaining the promised publication for present use, we are constraint.! to 
narrow the bounds of the preceding comparison to the single question of the relative 
merits and demerits of British and French military administrative regulations in pre- 
serving and restoring the efficient health of soldiers in tlie field. 

We have, indeed, long coveted an opportunity and the means to discuss this ques- 
tion fully. The books set forth for review, the names and designations of the respect- 
ive writers, with the avowed purpose of their pages and the opportuneness of their 
revelations, supply these. And being the first contributions to the medical literature 
of the war which enable us to obtain a clear insight, if not complete knowledge, of the 
sanitary administration of the English and French services, it may be useful to premise 
what follows by some words personal to the authors. 

Sir John Uall, aa principal medical ofiicer in the East, after the landing of the Allies 
in the Crimea, was directly answerable, so far as his power extended, for the hygiene of 
the British army. In all that concerned enforcement of available appliances against 
camp diseases resulting from accumnlated filth, overcrowding of tenia and hospital 
marquees, ineulficipnt nutriment, and defective medical resources, it was his duty to 
advise, report, or order. And we are only chroniclers of the noto iinanimona judgment 
of the British army in stating, that his experience, industry, and wisdom, with exem- 
plary self-respect, augmented his military rank. His weekly official reports and returns 
are models of exactness and instruction. No chief of a department was less envied 
than Dr. Hall for the honorary reward conferred by his Sovereign for eminent services 
in the field. 

M. Baudons arrived in the Crimea only towards the close of active hostilities, bnt 
not before his high military rank and distinguislied medical abilities were needed for 
tic salvation of an army. It-haa rarely been our good fortune to witness a more dex- 
terous surgical operator, or listen to a more eloqpent expositor of medical ethics. 
While he proved himself indefatigable in personal labours, and daring in counsel for 
the due fulfilment of his " mission," his high-bred courtesy to the subordinate officers 
of his department insured the obedience of respect as mnch as that of command — « tie 
omties. The election of a literary and politicid journal of Orleanht tendencies for the 
publication of his Eastern experience, does not in our estimation detract from his patri- 
otism or professional dignity, however strange the circumstance must seem to English 
notions of military reserve. 

To Dr. Bryce belongs, it would appear, the credit of having been selected by the 
Director-General to investigate at Scutari hospitals, and report directly on the compa- 
rative merits of the English and Constantinople methods of treating sick soldiers from 
the Crimea ; fi>r which service a former residence in Turkey, and certain published 
writings, were supposed to qualify him peculiarly. This investigation, wo may remark, 
originated in a newspaper preference given to the Perate mcilication of fever and dys- 
entery over that generally pursued by our surgeons in like cases. On completion of 
this special duty, Dr. Bryce proceeded to the Crimea for the purpose of observing the 
sanitary state and h(Apital means of the Allied armies ; and, at a later period, he visited 
and closely inspected the French hospitals on the Bosphoros. The facts then and 
thus ascertained he embodied in official reports for the information of those whom the 
knowledge concerned. These reports constitute a considerable part of his present 
volume, the pabMoation of which he probably considered well timed to remove some of 
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the popular iDJiutice continnally don% onr militair syat«TO in the conduct of tiie war, 
mod restore, here and elsewhere, the jiut repate of English medical administration com- 
pared with that of the French, for prolonged service of troops in the field. 

These preliminary ohserTationB on the pertonrtel of the anthers named point to 
the ase of their writinga and the value of their testimony in relation to the folloir- 
ing qnea tiona : 

a. What was the general sanitary state of the English and French Giimean 
armies respectirely thronghont the war ] ' 

b. In what respecta does the military organization of the medical department of 
each exercise a controlling influence over the management of sick aoldiers T 

e. To what extent did experience in tiie medical adminiatration of both services 
prove the anperiority of either for remedial resonrcea available in camp and hoapi- 
tal, at periods of great sickneas I 

d. And what was the actual fighting strength, measared by a health standard, 
possessed by the Allied combatants before Sebastopol immediately prior to the 
sipnatnre of peace ? (20th March, 1856,) 

These are qnestions we have been long desirons to elncidate in these pages on 
aathentie data. Ijot ns see if we can do so by making contribntory to the attempt 
the records which we have pat at the head of thia article. For this end, we new 
propose to invite attention, first to the facts of the case as tfaey stand in evidence ; 
and, next, to the medical, military, and national bearings of these fecta; and the 
directest plan whereby to accomplish the object in view is to strictly Bcrnttnize the 
pages of Dr. Bryce, as the latest and most specific of the three works on the snbject. 

rxrst, then, what was the sanitary state of the English and French Orimean 
armies thronghoot the war T 

On application, the Director-General supplied the author with the subjoined 

" AlMtraet^ ths nwnbtr of lfi>n-«otvmi*tion*d Offlcert and Mea tent to tA« Eatt dvriTtf tht 
late War, with tlte Death* fivm Wound* and Diteaet* retpeetieely ; alaa, the Kuwiber 
Inealidei to Bngtand. 

Total number sent to toe East, 93,S59 

Died from wonnds and iiieohanical injnries, ... - - 1,761* 

Died from disease and all other caoaea, - 1S,29S* 

Nomber Invalided, 12,908 

Killed in action, 3,6S8f 

'"Theae numbers may be oaat Into another form for sake of uniformity with the French 
retnm of oasualtiea which follows. Thus: — 

"The total strength of the British force of soldier*, 

eicloaire of officers, ori^nalty embarked for the 

East, and added during progress of the war, np 

to date of evaonatit»i 3( Crimea, - . - 98,959 

Rednoed by deaths, killed in action, and died of 

wounds, 4,448 

Ditto, by deaths firom disease, - - - 16,2US 

Ditto, by invahding, . - - - - 13,803 

88,Mr 

Remaining effectiye atrength of Crimean army, " 

non-combatants ezctusive, at close of war, - ' dO,S12 

"Theee numbers show — 
" A ratio of deaths to strength, etclv^e'fif killed in 

action, of lB-22 percent. 

i-ndtuite of ditto. 33-7 " " 

We have thna, for the first time, made known, on official authority,} the enor 
mona aggregate of deaths from disease alone, surpassing In proportion the 
W^aicheren losses, heretofore the bye-word of military disaster ; bat what will no 
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leas painfally stiike the medical reader la, tbe varpriuDglr small proporlioa of vafsa 
returned "killed io action" — at least, three- fourths of tbe whole deatbs baviog 
resntted from other casualties and conditions of war. 

Another do less remarkable character of this obitaar^ is the unequal distribn- 
tion of deaths over the period embraced in the above return. Calculating the 
period of actual war service in the East at two years, — from June, 1854, to Junei 
1866, and dednctine from it the three months spent by some of the troops on the 
Bosphonig and at Varna, — we believe that the official retQma about to be isansd by 
the Director- Qeneral will reveal the fact, that at least five-sixths of the above- 
stated mottalicj occurred during the first six months after landing in the Crimea — 
that is, between September, 18S4, and the end of March following. 

The few lines inst written are full of most bitter reminiscences and of instruc- 
tive reflections. It baa, however, been ao often and ao recently our painful pnblie 
duty to investigate and declare our opinion of the true canaea of these lamentable 
occnrrencea, that we need not dwell here on so uninviting a theme. Suffice it that 
we give our readera the subjoined confirmation, famished by I)r. Bryce'a state- 
ments, both as regards the local circumstances producing fat^ camp diseases, and 
the administrative mismanagement in which these originated sod were made more 
deadly. 

"With reference, then, to the sanitary state of the English camp daring the win- 
ter of 1854-55, the author named recapitulates the facts which serve to show the 
amount and nature of the c&mp sickness which prevailed, and the great mortality 
thence resulting for the first six months of active hostilities before SebastopoL 
Thus we find it xtated that in October, 18S4, not more than 16,500 rank and file 
were actually fit for duty out of a muster-roll strength of 25,600. One obviously 
direct evil of this was that the soldiers were on duty four nights and days in seveoj: 
and another, no less positive, showed itself in the enfeebled bodily and mental con* 
ditions of the men. Disease was the neceasary result. For four weeks, en<UDg 
the middle of Kovember, on an average there were daily bvntferred to Scutari 
hospitals upwards of 100 sick labouring nnder fevera and bowel oomplainta. As 
winter advanced, sickness and sufferings of all kinds became aggravated. The 
troopa, already worn out by excessive night duties, exhausting toils knee-deep in 
mud, exposure to rain and cold for weeks with insufficient protection in the shape 
of tents, apparel, and blankets, had to experience the worse hardships of reduced 
rations, and these ill cooked. Kot thq least disastroas efi'ect of the memorable 
storm of November was the increased difficulty of transporting food and fuel from 
Balaklava to the lines. To those who witneased, and even to those who remember 
what they read of the miserable condition of the British camp at the beginning of 
1855, it will cause iio surprise to be now informed that, in January, upwards of 
12,000 sick and wounded soldiers encumbered the regimental marquees and hospi- 
tal hats at the front and the hospitals on the Bospbonts. But it is not chiefly to 
the fact that 8000 patients were trwisferred from regimental to general hospitals 
within a space of seven weeks, ending 20th of this month, that the author directs 
attention. He particularises the prevalence of typhoid fever, scurvy, frostbite, 
dysenterv, and diarrfacea, to show that all these varieties of camp disease had a com- 
mon origin in exhaustion of the vital powers from overwork, inadequate night rest, 
unsuitable clothing, inappropriate shelter against wet and cold, scarcity of fiiel for 
cooking, unwholesome food, and insofficient nutriment. Dr. Bryce, here and else- 
where, insists, however, that the chief and most deelnictive agency in overwhelm- 
ing with sickness the British army in the winter of 1864-B5 was the great disparity 
of strength to labour, — in other irorda, the pressure of work in proportion to the 
quantity and quality of the aliments supplied for the soldiers' aupport. In sup- 
port of this opinion he produces the following official figures : — 

" (1.) Hank and file effective and present onder anus for the month of 

January, 18B5 H,8«7 

Detailed for dntv of various kinds, dsltv . . • (• . t ..M^l 
(fl.) Bick—ta the Crimea ..... l '. ; A,70tV;ii^l58 
^ " . -sWwfc-r* T,86T 
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"This retam abows that, of a nnmerioal force of 38,883 men bcM^e on the regtmeotal 
nnistar-nills of tbe Grimean army, mora than one-half (I3,01G) were witli(]ra<rn for a ban- 
riderablo period: whence it followed that 11,867 effeodTee had to pwform both th«r own 
dotiee and ttioee of the Mok." 

Never, earelj, waa the wonderful endurance anil stubbornness of Englishmen more 
severely tested than dnring the first portion of the campaign. The siege of Sebastopol 
was, for a ^me, only interrupted occaaionally by darkness, and the absolute need of 
repose. Existence in the field was, as here shown, a never-ceasing struggle against 
toil, sickness, and death. How men could live under such circumstances is tiio marvel 
. — not the eonsequent mortality. 

Respecting the remoter caasea of the mortality in tlie English camp at this period, 
Dr.Bryce writes with becoming independence: — 

" It is not my province, nor do I presume to be the apologist of the undeniable ditScultiea 
ozpertenoed by the English re^mwtal surgeon in the winter of 1SS4, from defective supplies 
nf drugs and sick comforts, the consequence of atores raissent or improperly stowed on board 
ship. There is no donbt of the (act that tbe Uedical Department Hhared in the general 
nnpreparedneee and miscalculations that depended apon norried action foUowing nnripe 
deliberations, oonfosed pbns, and divergent aims." 

ITie anthor, moreover, aims in the following extract to discriminate, we think 
Dnbiuedly, between what may be fairly considered the inevitable circumstances and 
conditions in which the British soldier was then placed, and the culpable a^ravation 
of his lot, resulting from inexperience of the beads of those civil and military depart- 
ments whose duty it was to have foreseen and administered to his requirements ; — 

" I take the liber^ to express, once for all, tay opinion that it ha^ not been proven that the 
dread privations ezperience<l and enonnoos services imposed on the English army at the out- 
set of the campaign, can in justice be imputed ezclasively to administrative fanlis and faiimgs. 
The original inadequacy of our preparations for a sudden and great war — the timid adherence 
of beads of departments to the ' regalations' of tlie service, when self-reliance, prompt 
decision, and independent fiction for unprovided emergencies were imperatively demanded, 
had, I believe, a larger part in our lOisfortanoa than the general tncapodty of tbe executive." ' 

Dr. Bryce enables us to contrast this amount and fatality of camp diseases, and of 
&ulty administrative management at home and on the field, in the first six months of 
active hostilities, with the licalthy oondition of the troops, and admirable effectiveness 
of every department during tbe middle and later periods passed' on the same soil; 
but for the statistics connected with these questions we must refer to the work itself 

He boars testimony to the great value of the weekly sick reports issued by the 
lo^ector-General, Sir John Hall. Their reliable accuracy and fulness of details 
constitute them an authority for subsequent reference. In this way we know the 
gradnal declension of camp sickness from the spring of 18-^5, and the progress towards 
an entirely satisfactory sanitary condition of the army -n the autumn of the year. 
Thus, we find it stated that inthe second week of October, out of a body of 25,172 
soldiers, the proportion of aick to well, including wounded, waa little over eight per 
cent., and of deaths to strength, eight in ten thousand. Tlic same authority shows 
that throughout January, 18S0, the deaths were onlv 124 in all the hospitals, r^- 
mental and general, in the Crimea and on the Bosphorus. More remarkable, even, is 
the report for the week ending the 15th of March. The strength of the British force, 
including non-combatants, is put down at 70,409 men, of whom only 3747 were 
actually under medical treatment, and the fatal cases in those seven days numbered 
nineteen. The same extraordinary exemption from malignant diseases continued with 
the English army until its embarkation for home. Br. Hall signalized this fact in pro- 
claiming that, for the three last months which it spent in the Crimea, the mortality 
was proportion ably less than that of onr household troops quartered in and around 
London. In reproducing this class of facts. Dr. Bryce takes care to remark that 
throngboDt the winter of 1855-66, tbe whole army was well-clothed, sheltered, and 
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fed ; while the military dutice of the men served only for healthy hodily exerciae. 
And herein lies the true explanation of the extraordinary differcDce in the sanitsiy 
state of the English troops at the two periods. According to Dr. Bryce : — 

"Wheteas, Uie first winter, the army was exhansted by this overwork, and deficient in 
everything to sopport it bnt the potieace, bravery, and discipline of the nien ; in the Bocond, 
the same armj was in every respect in a oondition not equalled by any nmnber of troops ia 

any part of the world." 

But the acknowledged purpose of Dr. Bryce in publishing his ' England and 
France before Sebnstopol,' i6 not so much to inform the future historian of the 
war on the remarkable phases which the sanitary state of the British troops pre- 
sented at different periods of the Russian contest, as it is to enlighten him on the 
true relation which the liealth of the French army bore to its conduct and conula- 
sion: — 

"Every soldier (he say^) .admits that the destjny of the enterprise, in a military sense, 
depended mainly on the health of the troops engaged ; bat no medical man has yet tried to fix 
the manner and proportion in which this condition oontribnted to the Paris conferences. OfR- 
oial reticence on this point is psrdonable. Courtesy on the one part, and policy on the other, 
withholds anthoritative information respecting the necessity of peace to either of the allied 
states, in oonseqnence of the loss of combatants ftma camp-sickness. Still militnry hygiene^ 
in other words, the medical facts of the war, regarJed in their relation to the pacific issoes of 
hostilities, exercised an inflnenoe which hfis hitherto not. been sufficiently acknowledged either 
by the diplomatist or phyricion." 

Accordingly, the author takes the foregoing data for a standard of oomparison 
with regard to tho English army, and finds in the subjoined statement of the 
Jfoniteur, prepared by the French Minister of War, and published by command 
of the Emperor, corresponding figures respecting the personnel of the French 
troops employed in the Crimea on ttie same occasion : 

" TJie effective of the French troops embarked for 

the EaA {tntoi* de troupa) 809,868 

Reduced by deaths from all causes, killed in action 

inclnded {total dtt pertea de Varmie eanttatM) . - . 69,S29 
Invalided singly, and sJlowed leave on furlough, during the war 65,069 

Eecalled during the war 30,S90 

Unaccounted for (dispamt) 1,781 

, Total number returned to Franoe and Algiers ..... 237,186 

Ditto after signature of Peace ..-.-... 141,676 

smniARr. 

Taken to the East 809,268 

Lost there 69,299 

240,039 
Re-entered Fronoe and Algeria 227,135 

Oiff'erenee' 12,904." 

Placing the numbers given in the English return (p. 129) and those of the 
French paper in closer juxtaposition, we find the following perceotago results: — 

Englliih. French. 

Diminution of strength by deaths .... 22-7 23'»9 

„ „ „ iiivuliding . . - , 17'34 21-4 

llors de comhnt 8)-83 448 

Troops in the Eoit at close of wsr - - - , - 64-18 47-28 

With refiirenco to these tabular statements Dr. Brvce retnonstrat^es against the 
insufficiency and inaccuracy of the French portion. For many reasons, it was not 

■ "Tlili J(*ini1l!tDrb9iil[ eatonTiltiiTi^ tu inguingln • mllltUTMnM U partitOj unlnldUgtblt, (Teo vlth (bt ' 
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to be expected that onr ally wonld eanctinn the publication of periodic reporta 
smilar to those of the English Inspector-General of Hospitals. We are, consc- 
qaently, entirely without oflicial inlormation of the total amount of sickness, of 
wounded, and of deaths, in the French camp for any stated period ; and equally 
uninformed of the aggregate of sick to healthy, and of deaths to strength, till 
after the return of the army to France, where something of the kind is atfected 
to be done in the report of the War Minister, which does not pretend to be — as 
we know otherwise it was not — founded on medical authority. But there are 
other strong grounds for mistrnsting the conclusiveness of the above-qnoted sum- 
mary. We shall here mention only one, — the slight difference in the per-centage 
losses by death experienced by the two armies from the fii"st day they entered 
upon active hostilities — say, disembarking at Varna, till the last transport reached 
her moorings in England and France respectively. Why, since commencing the 
present article we have seen it boasted in the.'Patrie,' of 16th October, that 
France sacrificed two hundred thousand men in the Rnssian war, for the conser- 
vation of Turkey ; and therefore hor paramount right to decide the question of 
the Dnnubian Principalities. This estimate, notwithstanding its appearance in a 
semi-official Parisian print, is no doubt exaggerated and tolerated for its political 
argument. But to put down the deaths from all causes below twenty-three in a 
hundred is going more surely to the opposite extreme'of credibility. It is quite 
fiur to set the worst times of the two armies and their best times against each 
other, for comparison — that is,. the first winter of the English ag^nst the second 
of the French. But we do not believe that the proportionate losses of the former 
ever equalled those of the latter. Dr. Bryce refers to hieh medical testimony in 
corroboration of his opinion that the rate of mortality in the ranks of our allj' was 
not inferior to our own, for three months together, at any period of hostilities. 
There is room for cavii, however, on this poiut : on the other hand, it cannot be 
disputed that, for several months preceding the final evacuation of the French 
hospitals in tlie East, the mortality in them exceeded in amount and proportion 
whatever was known or supposed to be the case with ourselves. 

This latter averment the author of the work last-named proceeds to nubstan- 
tiate by what he personally observed in the French camp and hospitals, and by 
the recorded experience of Af. Baudcns, in his ' Mission Mi^dicale.' But, first, be 
shakes the military testimony of the French Minister's report in a rather rongh 
examination of its phraseology. We give this passage of arms, as well for its 
bearing on the controversy provoked by Dr. Bryce, as ibr its showing his " skill of 
fence :" — 

" The mifitary critic needs not to have pointed onl the veiy equivocal tfirma employed in 
this t^bnlar statement It m for others that I venture to indicate oertain anonialiea and mis- 
leading phrases. (1,) By effective strength {Veffectiv) is nsnally meant soldiers fur immediate 
active service. But in this oatejcory are numbered the ambulance sick in the Crimea on the 
80th March, who, according to M. BamJens, amonnted to 1!),648 in the preceding month, be- 
sides the above 10,448 under treatment in hospitals on the Bosphorus on tlie very day when 
the report calls them effectives. By thii means the War Minister angmenta his namerEcftl 
belligerent force by upwards of thirtv thousand nominally effective troops; and so makes it 
appear that 78'44per cent of the Crimean army was restored to France after the signature 
uf peitee in a fit condition to have continoed active hostilitie* — a demonstrable fallacy. (2.) 
Eileen thousand tronps collooted in the re^mcntal sick dejiAts outside Constantinople and 
elsewhere are similarly designated and refristered. (3.) The ministerial reporter allows him- 
self a margin of twelve thonsond nine hundred men not ppeoifioally aocotmted for. "Witli 
regard to this rather considerable ittm, being, in the phraseology of the report, vne differmieo 
eatre let envoi* dt troupe* et da hommei revtnuei de Vannie, it is obsourelv explained that 
the number is mode np in part of persons subsequently disrated as soldiers, thoagh so classed 
and counted on embarkation ; and in part of others who, retaming from and proceeding to 
the East oftener than once, were in consequence reckoned as mnltiples of a sinftle individMl, 
and thns to an indefinite degree enhanelng the paper strength of the army. Military readers 
may probably extract a more professional meaning than tne writer is able to do out of the 
oripnal text, fiw which purpose the passage Is given. They will please to rcmnrk that in the- 
' diparC of the report the total ore called ' troupa,' in the ' nt&m' ' hommet.'' Ought tli» 
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' differsMt' to go to tLe redaotion of the former gum, and oonseqnent proportkuute incro- 

meiit of losses b7 death aod otlienvise? or is it eimpi; a novel modeof MJanoing tbo debit 
and credit sidw of an im[)erial expondilnra of whicn tlio particulars cannot be prudueed f — a 
deTJoo for concealing the disappearance from the innEl«r-ro1I of any noiiibcr of persons not 
otherwise accounted for ? — in wliich ootf^ry French surgeons have assured me were Tiiany 
hundreds embarked at Kflmiesoh for hoapilala on tho Bosphoma, bat who foand a resting- 

Elaoe mid-ohannel. U. Bandens declares that, at one time, two handreil iotdiers died daily 
etween the Oriiuea and Constantinople. Another strange record is that 1781 men have dis- 
appeared— clMparu# — ilied, so far as aoything is known of them. Thev are added to the 
total lo:ia, but no reoords vouch for the dme, plaoe, or manner of their deaths.* Uence is 
obvious the poBaihilitj uf making a reallf just and osefal comparison between the tossee by 
deaths anstalned by the two armies reapectiTaly — the tenna and elements of calcalation 
fnmlshod by each not being equivaJenL Moreover, the French War Minister's report does 
not, except in one inatanoe, distingnieli betwixt the dcatlie, the remit of actual fighting, and 
those from ounp diaeasw ^ae. This important distinotiou Is made in the English published 
retoraa. Again, the latter distingnish the numbers invahded, while the fofmer indnde under 
one cipher, invalidii, convalexceota, and eonget returned to Franca." 

Let as now aee what H. Baudens aajs tending to rebnt or confirm those atate- 
ments of tbe EnglUb writer. It is not for qs to account for the circumstance that 
the chief of tho Medical Staff of the French Army in the East gave to the public 
the results of hie Crimean ohaervations first in a 'political periodical of dynastic 
sympathies — w>t NapolSonimneg. Eqnally curious it is that the publication of bis 
experience should Jiiltow the Imperial eomple rendu vouchsafed to the French 
people, alhdt not quite confirmatory of the ostensible purpose of the official inforra- 
fttion. Nevertheless, it is all the more our pleasing duty to commend' the judg- 
ment, independence, and impartiality, as well aa admirable literary skill with wbicn 
M. Bandens has ezecated his delicate task. Although IVf. rinBpectear-M6dectD 
himself nevei for a moment forgets, nor allows others to forget, his nationality and 
its high pretenaionB, still, his egotism is rarely offetiBive, while his bearing is ever 
that of the gentilhomme dt fanciKnue cour. We need not add that the strictly 
medical portions of his narrative show how thoroughly well he appreciated and dis- 
cha^edhis proi^ssional mission to the East. 

mtb reference, then, to the state of health of the French Crimean troops — the 
point under immediate consideration — we find M. Baudens giving the history of 
and describing the vast hospital accommodation at Constantinople provided for and 
exhausted by the demands of the service. Upwards of twenty .thousanil sick 
labouring under the most fatal of all camp diseases ^typhus fever, dysentery, 
scttrvy,' filled to pernicious overcrowding the stone buildings and wooden barracks 
appropriated and constructed for their reception. Proceeding to the front, a month 
later, he found the fourteen divisions of the army, by the muster roll 140,000 
strong, each provided with its regulation ambulance service, and collectively capa- 
ble of and actually sheltering several thousand patients.f 

Again, as respects the sad condition of tbe sick brought into the hospitals on 
the Bosphorus, he says, that for the most part they were afflicted with bowel com- 
plaints, intermittent and remittent fevers, and. above all, scurvy : — that among the 
wounded afiTected in this last manner the tainted blood became so fluid, and exuded 
80 copionslv firam the sores, that the most energetic means failed to arrest tho 
bleeding, which thus often proved the immediate cause of death. Hospital gan- 

• " I HID permitted Is lUte, an the nuUiorllr of ttaa DlrectDr-Oenenl, ArmT Uodlul DoparRnanL th>t of tha 
BriHeh esM5tttoIi«iT ""7 no' ""> iuWL*™ urc nnacronnlocl fur, it tliK dny, In Ui« rccwils of Wb glBra-* 
t It la • rcmukuble bet that U. BMtdeni- ulBciil report Is Itis Ulnlattr for War, writun Nuiembtr. 1M5, sberatd 

SDillTla alalD (h« nam?cr<>raick arlDilJr un'lor lr«Mment'lnth» Crimea. ' Tlils odiImI^ ia'tnado muTD atgul^^ 
froBi Ul> gt'ltt th« anbinlDfil ■uproilnioilon— «i cunot onU It a computsd retnnk-^foi aa nrligr psrlod. 
•> VoMl'it<J unlliUra de I'hlver U&4-W :- 

BttBctU MabdM. 

Octnbrs M.nia hommH, .. RMObommel. 

Notpmbrt i»,OM " ., woe " 



ierl»r^m«nirM.-'t 
1* dM IXdi UondH, Urnliun d* Ftnt«r, ISST, p. (OB. 
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grene Inflicted the most fHg;htftil ravageB : — that many of the 'wODoded brongkt it 
with them from the GHmea. and those who had escaped it there were attacked 
BOOH after arrival in the boBpitals. Thns it happeoed that wounds almost closed, 
and considered in fact cured, reopened on invasion of this disease. (No. for 
Fehmarj, p. 879.) M. Baudens estimates that two-thirds of all the fever cases 
admitted into the Constantinople hospitals suffered also from diarrhcea or dysen- 
tery. " Indeed, diarrhcea was so prevalent that nearly every other disease may 
he said to have been preceded hy it in an acute form, while a chronic form of it 

followed and closed the . principal affection Moreover, our hospitals 

were filled with divers fevers in addition to cholera and dysenterv 

One coDsequence of this state of thinss wa^, that the comparadve leisure which 
we were permitted to indulge in at the commeDcement of the winter, 1856, vaa 
very short. The attention of the Medical Staff was speedily concentrated on 

scurvy and typhus, which raged with cruel intensity The invasion of 

contagious typhus was the most terrible trial which our Eastern army had to under- 
go. At Constantinople, the augmentation of sick in the hospital of Faond-Pasha 
caused it to burst forth suddenly therein. Other hospitals were successively 
attacked hy it, and its influence extended even to the convalescent depot at Maslak, 
which bad escaped until then. Speedily the typhic cases formed one-fifth of the 
whole hospital sick, while the mortality rapidly augmented : such, too, was its 
mode of progression in the Crimea. There, during the month of February, the 
total number of sick rose to 19,648, of whom S,400 died, and 8,738 were trans- 
ferred to the hospitals on the Bosphonis. For the same month, these hospitalfl 
held 20,088 sick ; there were 3,SS7 deaths, 649 transferred to invalid establish- 
ments on the Dardanelles, and 3,617 invalided to France. Hence, the imperious 
necessity to have recourse to the most energetic measures, without which the 
toortality would have been unlimited."* 

As the soldiers' tents and huts furnished occupants for the amhalancc service at 
the front, so this was the prolific feeding-ground whence were transported supplies, 
for four mouths daily, of two to three hundred sick to the hospitals in and around 
Coustantinoplo \ to make place for whom, again, wards were emptied into ships 
frighted for France. 

sL Bandeus, speaking of his first vitdt to the Crimea, states that the first ques- 
tion which presented itself to him was, 

" Did typhus exist in the amlmlftnoes alone, or did it prevail equnllj in thejrep'raental quar- 
terst I soon satiafled mya elf that the latter woa the fact." (June, p. 926.) "Henoe the 
traraiport of the sick from the Crimea to Conatautinopie became very Inrge. Hence, too, the 
necearity to open fresh hospitala for their reception. In the month of October, 1856, one 
oapable of acoomraotlating 12Q0 patients waa established at Bainio-Tcliiflik, and anotlier at 
Perti not so large. Tlie following months other hospitals, in variona locaI!tic<s were opened 
for 0700 sick : beddea which a barrack camp at Maslak waa prepared for the reception of 
eonvalescents. Daring all this period invaliding to France was prosecuted. In one month 
6000 were so tranaported. The naif of our ships, instead of returning to the Crimea, nia<le 
BUl to Marseilles nnd Toulon, and for wiint of ships fever sick were bronght down from the 
Oriinea. At this crisis, typhus infested the ahipa, and waa carried to Franco. Henoe it was 
Txaestary at once to keep all the fever cases in the Crimea, and to send all others to Ooostan- 
flwiple.'' (June, p. 636, et leq.) 

At the risk of thtiguins our readers we shall have to give further extracts from 
M. Baudens, in order to do justice to his courageous plain speaking, and to show 
our appreciation of the value of his revelations. "We are thankfd for the infor- 
mation thus furnished, though we could have wished more fulness upon some 
points. Ko medical or military man can read his statements without perceiving 
the rcBtraJnt — probably political — under which his pen moved. He nowhere, for 
bstanco, gives the ratio of sick to strength, and that of deaths to sack at the 
ironL, for any stated day, decade, or monUi. The only information of the kind is 

.. ^,, Google 
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when he bbjb that " in the laat ten da^s of Febraarjr 619 owes snd 827 (leatbs 
were legistei-ed. In respect of typhus cases alone, the mortality was moat fiightfiiL 
Only 27 cures conld be set against 363 deaths." (Jnne, p. 672.) 
Lastly, we quote the obituary CDumeratioD of the Inspecteur-Medecin. 

" If we coDEult," he says, " the medical BtatisticB of our hospital eetablishraenta, which 
atone claim our present Attention, w« find that the nnmber of deaths recorded in our Eastern 
Hospitals was abont 63,0CM), of which 81,000 ocaorred in the Crimea, and 8^,000 at Con- 
stantinople." (Jnne, p. 6S5.)* 

2. In cntically examining the pictures thus closely traced from an English and 
French point of view, of the sanitary state of two armies engaged in the Russian 
war, and in passing on to the second head of our subject, it does not need much 
medical acumen nor military sagacity to direct one's mind to the question, how- 
far military organization was answerable for the scenes witnessed and the colours 
in which they have been here vividly depicted? This question becomes all the 
more interestmg, and the answer important, if it be known beforehand that the 
medical organization regulating the two ai-mies differs from each other in several 
essential particulars. Dr. Bryce ajipears to have fully appreciated the importance 
of tliis fact and its bearings. Be tins as it may, it is very certain that the insdght 
which he has given of the working of the two systems will prove aa acceptable 
to, as it is laudatoi-y of, our regimental and staff-surgeons who served in the East. 

The anthor will please to pardon the length of our extracts in oonsideraUon of 
the difficulty of further condensing his language. 

"In the Enfflish army the regimental m 

.... Under almost every dronmslanoe th. „ , . 

and wounded of his regiment. He is responsible for their treatment, of which he reports 
directly to hi^ own department To him also belongs, in the first instanoe, to reoommeod 
patients for chanfta of climate, for invaliding, and so forth. According to French military 
administration, the duties of tiie regimental sut^eon are alt^«ther subordinate, — in the field 
to the ambulance Ber^\<x, — ingnrrison tothehospital staff. The regimental snrgeon, although 
of advanced rank, ekiruroien raajor, exnminea the soldier of his corp^ who reports himself 
sick only to determine whether the illness is feigned or slight, in which case he is dealt with 
hy the snrgeon. But, if the treatment be likely to retjuire more than a eoiiple of days' 
atten'I.ince, the applicant is at once sent elsewhere to obtain it. On the fidd, after an engage- 
ment, his prefeivional daties are restricted aiixpremientte(mr*,wb.ieh rendered, thewoonded 
of his repnient Msa entirely from under his observatiotL 

"For Uie English army in the Crimea there were provided — I. A field hospital within the 

lines ; 2. A geuerat hospital at Balaklavs; 3. HospitaLs, or tanatoria, in its vichiity 

All three niny Iw regarded in the light of riwir hospitals to an army in active campaign; 
Scutari establishments on the Boaphorus holding the place of its f«n0ra^ hospital. 

" In the French service, on the contrary, there is no regimental hospital proviaon for the 
continuous trentnient of the sick or wounde<!. Za hdpitaax ambulant occnpy the first plsoe 
in its medipsl organization. Every eorpt d'anrUe bos its separate service of the kind. 
VA^nital ambulant accompanies its movements, and on the efficiency of this army attendant 



jainly depends the welfare of the troops. 
" In the French service, the daties of the Medical Staff are performed under the anthority 
of the War Minister, deleigated either to the MiUtary Commander'in- Chief, or to the offie«m 
of the InUiidanee (/onetioniiairm de Vintmdanee militaira). This is a body and name 
unknown in the English army. Composed of offlcere of various grades permanently with- 
drawn from regimental duties and promotion, and charged with the administrative direction 
of garrison Hn<l field hospit&l services, it commands the Medical Staff in oU things pertaining 
to military discipline, enfnrces observance of the rules, and snperintends the duties of 'jwUtf 
In the hospital ; which police means maintdning regularity in the medical visits, good order 
among the medical attendants, the orderlies, the sick, nnd others. The inteadanee also foM 
the number of beds and amount of fhrnitura to be put in a ward, app^nts or approves of 
BQrgeona to particular charges, and removes them at pleosnre, ^gnilylng the aanie through 
the mideein principal. .' . , . Lastly, as a diatingaishiog feature of the two army medical 

ooiDd m«D vbo tomu 
tud (lio» who died tx 
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sfSbODB, tlie eorp* it phairmaei&nt fa a perfectly diBtinct serrioe, little lower In relative ranlc 
to the medic&l AeS, and, eqoallj with it, Bulyeot to the orders of tbe inUndan«e. .... * 

"From this etstement of facte may be dednced two jost conclnsioDS — one, tbe thorough 
dependence of the sanitary state of the French troops in the Crimea on the efficiency of its 
ambuianee system; another, tbe considerable dependence of this efficiency on the intelligence 
and integrity of the intendawe." 

For Dr. Brvce thne to epecifv the functions of this administrative machinery is to 
■bow that it was mainly answerfttite for the results which we hare seen followed its 
acdon in the Crimea. Bat not to be accnsed of English prejiidice in this opinion, let 
US see what M. Baudeos himself says of Intendance authority and interference in matters 
of military kygihte. 

And first, by ^notation, as respects the subordinate position and inadequate power 
for good held by the French Medical Staff: — 

" it waa not," says M. Bandens, "till after the &11 of Sebastopol that we sncoeedad in 
eatabliahing regineDtal infirmaries. .... In ratne of these tlie sick had a strong sacking 
stretched over a wooden f^mework or hnrdle«, with a wrt of straw matting to be on ; in 
others they were forced to make use of the bare filthy plank of a camp bed. A large number 
of the huts were whitewashed inside, and purified with chlorate of lime. These sanitary 
means were, however, Hometimes neglected ; and the dieting of the ack presented similar 
irre^lari^ee. Bnt attention to ole^Unees was the thing most wanted. The indifference to 
this point was alttwether iooomprehensible. In each of these places wa^ to be seen a score 
<rf limping, idle fellows, with time hanging heavy on their hands, who would not employ 
themselTea in keeping clean their own ab^es. And yet, such like neglect was tolerated, 
«ven to tbe sacrifice of tbe sick inmates. . . . .*Tnie, that in war time our hypenio resources 
■re limited, still some preoaations are indispensable iot s^ety." 

M. Baudona complains that only in two or three hospitals was any record kept of the 
wounded ; and hence the impossibility to prepare autlientic documents bearing on the 
OKoalties of the war. (April, p. 588.) 

Of course, M. Baodens would not bare so complained if even his rank of M^decin- 
Iiiapect«Dr and extraordinary powers could have remedied these evils. 

Continuing bis exposure of the worse than ignorance in the principles of hyffihie 
on the part of the Intendance Militairt, and combating its Assumptions of a wisdom 
above the teachings of medical science in what concerns the well-bemg of sick soldiers, 
U, Bandens says: — 

"It is nnd^ably a pernidons practice to crowd sick tents and bnts into a confined area 
Granted, that the exigencies of the service necessitated such a proceeding in the Crimea, but 
tbe same overcrowding took place at Coiistaotinopie, where ample space was available; and 
it is to this condition of the hospitals that I sscrilte the persistence of cholera and the pre- 
valence and ravages of typhns and hospital gangrene witliin them. When the snrgeou asked 
for more room, it was answered that facilities for carrying on the ordinary work of the place 
deserveil the first consideration ; and hence, in order to economise a few paces in passing from 
□ne hnt to another, the most mmplf and self-evident lawsof preventing diseaiiee were violated. 
Besdes, the soi^on was not even consnlted respecting the situation for nn hospital ; and it 
happened that at CoTistontinople one vhia placed in the immediate vicinity of a marsh, and 
hod to be abandoned because of its febrifio emanations." (February, p. 890.) 

Pretty strong language this, considering the reserves and q notifications, military and 
political, imposed on free speech in France. Fortunately, the commentator having 
already reached tbe highest grade in the service, his promotion cannot be stopped by 
^0 votes of his colleagues of the Conteil de Santi. Moreover, we presume M. Ilaudeus 
has abandoned all desire of future active employment in a military capacity. If any 
one donbt this inference, let him read the following passage. Spcakingof the fearful 
spreading and extraordinary fatality of typbns in tbe hospitals on the Bosphorus, he 
relates bow long and earnestly he pleaded with the Intendance that tliey would permit 
the fever cases to be put into separate, thoroughly ventilated wards, in order, as a least 
bcnetit, to withdraw other patients from the dangers of typbic propagation : — 

"But the Army Uedical Staff and the IiiUndanee (hnctionnries rarely Interpreted the 
phiaso OTorcrowdmg {enetmbrement) in tho same sense. The latter stuck to the strict letter 
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of the militarj mle. So long as a patient hoA th« repilation fdloiraiice of cable feet, o^er- 

crow'ding wae an imposaibility ; while the physidan saw it to exist from the moment when 
disease is aggravateij and it9 fatality anginentetl bf reason of too tnanv siek being con!!ro(^t«d 
within a giren spaoc. It was under these circamatances that our Etiftlisb aUj ofitred to 
ns the aid of their peraoaal and material resonrcos. General Storks proposed to bolld and 
completely ftamish for ns hospital accommodation for a thonsand patlenta, for whom he 'woold 
also undertake to supply food and medioal attendance." (June, p. G21.) 

Seemingly to challenge denial and provoke controversy on the justness of his 
censures and ohjects of his blame, 51. Baiidens ventures to give the pi-effcrence to 
English over French medical organization. Every one who had the advantage of 
personal intercourse with that distinguished officer in the East will feel how strong 
nis convictions must have been to have acknowledged in print this Buperiority at 
the expense of his sensitive patriotism and eeprit de corps. For example, he 
eaya : — 

" The English hospitals were remarkable for cleaullnees. Wo have Been that this qnalit; 
did not eii:<t in ours. Tlie difierenoe is partly dne to the higher and more independent mili- 
tary position which the English surgeon holds, and which entitles and enables bim to exercise 
greater authority in hygienic measures. His ordinary sick diet table is more ample and 
varied than the French \ and the surgeon can order what extra* he thinlis proper for the 
rfok. Indeed, the English camp was abundantly provided with stores and comforts of all 
kinds, to whioli cironmstaiice is to be ascribed its preservation from ecnrvy anA typhus in 
1858, When we compare the conditions in which Enfrlish soldiers were placed at the com- 
mencement of the war, which took tbem unawares, with those in whioh they were in 1B56, 
we are forced lo acknowledge the greatness of the British nation." (February, pp. 682, 898.) 

As before intimated, we read in these passages a significance beyond a mere 
veibal interpretation of them. Every fact thus stated in commendation of the 
sanitary meann, remedial resources, and sick comforts available by the self-direct- 
ing English army surgeon for the proper treatment of his tack, points to a defaidt 
of similar provisions and power entrusted to the honour and skill of his French 
colleague for the benefit of the French soldier. In this sense wo most heartily 
pray tliat the statements of the M^deein-Inspecteur may bo understood by the 
Wur Minister of Napoleon III., and then il. Baudens' "tntstion" will not have 
been written in vain.* 

3. We have proposed to ourselves, as a third inquiry, the question — To what 
extent did experience in the medical administration of both armies, English and 
French, prove the superiority of either for remedial resources avulable in camp 
and hospit.ll at periods of great sickness ? 

Tlic medical history of the war records that the two armies did suffer an amonnt 
of losses from camp dise.Tse only paralleled in modern times by that of the Russinna 
in the Turkish campaign of 1828. But with this striking dissimilarity, that, 
whereas tlie English anuy was subjected to its most destructive visitation of sick- 
ness during the first six months of its position beforb Sebastopol, and was exempt 
from even the ordinary amount and virulence of camp sickness for the last six 
months of its occupation of the Crimea, — in the case of the French troops, under 
seemingly similar conditions of locality, service, and atmospheric influences, the 
very opposite of these sanitary states prevailed at both times : their general health 
beiiig repoited good at the earlier period, but becoming so bad in the latter that 
M. Baudens exclaims — *' Nona ^tions menaces d'un veritable et affreux d^sastre. 
It fallait aviscr, agir promptement, sous peine d'etre bientAt r6duit 4 1'impuissance ; 
U yallait du saint de !'armee."t 

We are aware some persons. Dr. Bryce among othera,! donbt th« comparative 
freedom from camp diseases of the French in the first winter ; but, in the absence 

• y. Buideni'ioiwnAilittiicknn thli BrBtom, unil (tilnalut beneficial slTeats, were ooeamnoHor too lltn dsM 

'ui Eiceptloul inlEoTitT, bT whluh, and bit lii(^i««inHS he UTed muiT thunund U*m to Fnnee. 

t On. clL.Jiilii p. m 

% "I vHryninoli danbt, feqndloe mj iBerednlltj nn hlih mefllial laHmoDr, irheUier tb> nlo ormDrtiUIr frmn 
dluua nloiis mu aver tooildenblr b«lov Uut otttas Britah for tbrw mobthi tocetbur.''— XiipJmtl and frana* 
''vtopol, p. 18. 
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of anthoriutive records to the contrary, we will asattme tha event to be as here 
Btated. There is no doubt of the fiict being as above given with regard to the 
English force. What, then, is the explanation of this stritting differtjnoe ? The 
problem has nowhere been yet worked out in print, as far aa we know of. Some- 
thing is, no doubt, due to the very oppoate states of preparedness, founded on 
constant practice ic the field, with which the two nations entered upon the Russian 
war. The Eastern expedition was, to the majority of the Frentdi troops, merely 
a change of territory from Algeria to the Ciimea, whither they transported their 
costomary fighting weapons, habits, and provisions, Ibr the conduct of a formi- 
dable war. England, on the contrary, had icell nigh ignored from desuetude the 
experience gained in her Peninsular campaigns. Hence the original inadequacy 
of oar preparations for a sudden and great war, the timid adherence of depart- 
ments to the "regulations of the service," when self-reliance, prompt deciaon, an>i 
independent action for unprovided emergencies were imperatively demanded. 
But, while administrative and executive failings and faults may account in some 
measure for the sufferings and sacrifioc of life endured by the British army at the 
beginning, a similar explanation would he neither applicable nor acceptable in 
respect of our aliy at the close of hostilities. Figuratively speaking, the G.iul, in 
virtue of more experienced handling, took the lead and kept the Si'st place in 
sanitary matters, whilst the Saxon, not up to the mark at starting, lost ground. 
But then the latter trained on under work,' and became actually fiesher and stouter 
at the finish than when first stript for the encounter, while the former seemed to 
ezhaoflt himself under the prolonged struggle, and left off worse for the enei^es 
pat forth. 

We abstain from polemical discussion touching the blame or merit justly due to 
^sterns or individujds for this extraordinary state of things observed in the Eng- 
lish and French camps. Enough that we reoal to the minds of our readers how 
often and how earnestly we were exhorted, early in the war, to compare tiie 
inefficiency of England with the scientific completeness of France, and how invari- 
ably this comparison was turned to the disparagement of ourselves. " Our own 
Correspondents," with hardly an exception, unheeitatingly attributed the diseases 
which affected our troops to the negligence and incapacity of the departmente 
charged with administering to their health, while the same writers pointed to the 
sanitary state of the French in evidence of their truth and sagacity. It followed 
that the French medical administration was especially recommended for our 
instant adoption on its extolled superiority, because fewer deaths were reported 
in the ranks of our ally. Alas for human prescience. The progress of the war 
and its close showed how ntterly premature were the terms and teachings of tliia 
comparison. Tested by longer experience, the French medical service completely 
broke down under the pressure and in the presence of disasters undeniably within 
administrative competency to avert, control, and remedy. On the other hand, the 
English system could not be inherently what its detractors represented, otherwise 
it would not have recovered itself so promptly and effectually as it did amidst and 
m spite of overwhelming difficulties frou without. We have not the slightest 
wish to depreciate the excellence of the French army. But seeing that in 1856-66 
it underwent sufferings and losses from disease far greater than those which the 
English experienced the winter before, the conclusion is irresistible that the 
medical administration of our army, in so &r as it referred to sanitary arrange- 
ments, cannot have bee& so utterly bad as it was once the latliion to argue. In 
no boasting spirit the author of "Enghiud and Franco before Sebaatopol" 
observes : 

" The first winter the English army was exhansled by overwork, and deficient in everj'- 
tbhig to support it but the bravery and discipline of the men ; in the second, the same army 
wgs in every respect in a condition not eqnwletl by any nnraber of troops in flie world. To 
tbe Itedical Staff is now JwUy attribntM a dne shsre tn this smeliorsCioD, in afdte of th« 
s ttOTi phi made in hi^ qoartwa, at one time, to oooouil home adndDiiiaattve mismaiMgenKnt, 
bj impoliiig the davutatiug aoktuw in the oamp to profesdonal ignorance ot the ordinary 
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mies of maitary hygiiwe. Aod be it fbrtlier noted, that improTement in flie health ood con- 
dition of the soldiers in the field bad begun, uid the confiuion and crowding in the \ioBp\tali 
Lad ceased, before the presence of an; advendtioos oo:umiauoD conid bare inflnanoed the 

ciinnges." 

Sir John Hall's pamphlet bears exclnBirely on the Utter clause of the passage 
just quoted. As chief of the Medical Staff in the Crimea, he has thoaght it his 
dutjr tu vindicate for it a jnst share in the devising and canyinjef ont the sanitary 
measures taken early in 1355, whereby the general health of the army nas then 
restored, and its efficiency maintained till the end of the var. He justifieB him- 
self for this procedure by reciting the pretensions, openly avowed and coTertly 
implied, in certain speeches and reports wherein the whole credit of this result is given 
to the Sanitary Commissioners who visited the Crimea in April. The Inspector- 
General alleges that one of these gentlemen in particular has not been sufficiently 
ingenuous in acknowled^ng the sources whence he obtained much of the mititsiy 
information, and all the medical encouragement that made tJie services and presence 
of the commiraionen acceptable and beneficial to the army in the Crimea. We 
r«gret exceeiiingly that a controversy of this kind shonld have been provoked, how- 
ever inadvertently. GoD knows, at one time the field of our toils and perils wsa 
wide enough for all labourers, military and civilian, in behalf of suffering faumanity. 
We are thoroiiglily convinced that, in their several spheres, each did his entrusted 
duty to the uttermost of his abilities. In nf^rwards estimating opportunities and 
powers of doing good. Dr. Sutherland's name and services were, doubtless, nndnly 
extolled by admiring friends in places where praise is more eloquent than if spoken 
on the streets. This can have happened without any liaiilt of his. On the other 
band, it is no libel to say, that the Army Uedical Staff is tmdeniably the most sen- 
sitive body in existence in all that touches its rights, titles, and dignities. Hence 
the smart felt, and resentment uttered, at any implied disparagement of its profes- 
sional qualifications for every duty belonging to it. For ourselves, with some 
eonnaittance dti fait*, we think that the Inspector-General imputes to the Banitary 
Commissioners pretensions never entertained by themselves, when he impngns their 
conduct in the following protest : — " I owe it to my own repntation and position 
distinctly to state, that neither Dr. Sutherland nor any other member of the Sani- 
tary Commission had anything whatever to do witli either the organization or man- 
agement of the military hospitals in the Crimea." We happen to know that the 
War-Office instructions g^ven to Dr. Sutherland and his coadjutors expressly for- 
bade their interference in matters of hospital organization and management, in the 
military sense of these words — and we shall want other evidence than what angry 
comment furnishes to convince ne that these instructions were used as UUret de 
margue, whereby to seize the functions of, and sink the medical staff of the army 
into perfect ciphers in the hygienic transactions of the army before Sebastopo). 
Instead, therefore, of a pamphlet in self- vindication i^unst exaggerated alarms, for 
the credit of the department, we should have been better pleased and more 
instructed if its distinguished Inspectirf-Genera! had applied his experience and 
i&flneoce in showing to the Gbvemment the true cause of the comparative impo- 
tence of the military surgeon, and efficiency of the civilian ; co-operative when 
camp diseases — the acknowledged consequences in this instance, of defective or 
unapplied hygienic resources — filled the hospitals with sick. It might have better 
become Sir John Hall's personal dignity, and certainly have conferred a desirable 
benefit on the medical staff, if the «m and burden of his reclamation bad been to 
prove that imperfections and delay were not owing to ignorance of what was 
required under the circumstances, bnt that lack of power to carry ont prophylactic 
and sanitary measures was alone blameworthy for all imputed defaults of his depart' 
ment. We should gladly hare enforced in this place the just claims of the mili- 
tary medical officers to have, even now, enlarged authority panted to them by 
Government, to accomplish of themselves whatever their experience suggests nee- 
fol for preserving the salubrity of camps, baaacks, and hospitals. The civilian 
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Oomnuaeioner wu munlT potential in that he could, propria motu, cotntnand labour 
other than military, ana order payment. No eimuar privilege belonged to tbe 
army surgeon, 'whatever his rank. We all remember the astonishment felt by the 
Director-General himeelf on his being permitted to endorse directly, certain charges 
on the Treasary for his department. No one can donbt but that if the Principal 
Uedical Officer with the Crimean army had been empowered to order without cir- 
CDtnlocntion, and enforce attention to what he judged was proper for thoroughly 
ensaring and restoring the health of tbe troops during the first winter, that tbe 
foresight and intelligence of his staff would have proved all-sufficient for sanitary 
parposes. But while requisitions for the commissanat stores, and tbe smallest piece 
of engineering work, though signed by the Inspector-General of Hospitals, may 
be neglected or cast aside, as happened in numberless instances, it is nnjust to 
make the medical staff alone answerable for things left undone. 

Hence, we repeat it, our regret that Sir John Hall did not avail himself of the 
accepted provocation to write, in order to show Government that the greater the 
oseleasnesd of tbe sanitary commissioners in carrying out measures already devised 
b^ the army surgeon, the more blamable an organization which could impose on 
hnn such like adventitious and accessory lud. If remonstrance on account of an 
iUibeml appropriation by any person of " useful hints and information obtiuncd 
from the army surgeons " was called for, true policy ought to have directed the 
charge against those who uphold a system which narrows the sphere and fetters 
the action of the army medical staff. The " exceptional powers with which the 
ianitary commissioners were invested," were assuredly not needed for the guidance 
of BQTgeons " who had spent tbdr lives in camps and ban-acke ;'' but they were 
needed, and most usefully exercised^ in bending the wills of other departments to 
the requirements of the medical staff. 

Onr purpose, however, in embracing Sir John Hall's pamphlet in this Review, is 
to refer to his testimony in confirmation of what we have said of the reonperative 
energies and self-directing action of the medical administration of the British army, 
compared with the absence of both these attributes in the French service. 

Thb latter fact, in its bearing on the medical resources of our Ally at periods of 
great sickness in the Crimea, is iirlly demonstrated through the confessions and 
discoveries of the 'Mission Medicaie,' and of 'England and France before Sebas- 
topol.' To no part of his volume has Dr. Bryce given more conscientious care 
than to his description of the French ambulances and hospitals. There is no chap- 
ter whose perusal more impresses us with the iterance, amounting to selfdelu- 
aion, in which the Knglish public — military, medical, political — existed, previous to 
ita pablication, respecting the real sanitary condition and means of the French 
army. Ko one can henceforth pretend to fulness and accuracy in nairating the 
condnct and conclusion of the war, till he has informed himself of what has been 
now revealed concerning certain of its material agencies and operations. The 
statomcntB put forth by Dr. Bryce must either be aooepted for their truth and 
application by the future historian of the Russian War, or the sanitary condition 
ot an army and its hospital appliances shown to be things of no ^gnificance ui mili- 
tary operations. It is not, however, in our power, in this place, to justifiy by suffi- 
cient quotations the estimate we have expressed of the historical ana medical value 
of the author's testimony and experience. Nor do his descriptive writings admit 
of condensation. Only inviting our readers to study for themselves hia official 
reports on the French hospitals on the Bosphorus, and his account of the ambulance 
huts at Kamiesch, we will anticipate a later portion of the' volume than that here 
referred to, in order that it may be clearly underetood what is exactly the propo- 
tdtioti which he aims at establishing. It is, that — 

"Pkacbivitb Rcssia. was oduoatoky on France in the Spkisg of 1856, 

BECAUSE OF TOE SANFFART StATE OF HER CRHfEAN ArMT." 

In the reports mentioned, and by otlier documentary and statistical evidence, 
Dr. Bryce makes known the local conditions, physical agents, and administrative 
de&nlts, by which the health of the French Crimean army was detenoratcd, and 
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its disintegratioQ threatened. No one can read thii part of his vritings without 
fiDdiDg it equally novel and instructive. He snbjects to a process of strict logical 
diacusaion tte problem — whether the agency of external natiire, the general health 
of the French troops in camp, the normal condition of their sanitary means, -y^eta 
Bever&lly or collectively commonsarate with the production of iatal results of the 
above-quoted national importance. Aa we have said, we cannot reproduce here 
tbc author's £icts and arguments substantiating his proposition ; only his summing- 
up is brief enough for quotation : — 

" These four raports appesr saffioieotly oomprehensivs to ibow the troe oonditdon of the 
Frenoli general hospitals for gome months preceding the cloee of the war. They have b«en 
selected fhim ^veral others fall of similar particulars, because the hospitals of which I speak* 
were considered the best furnished and aii ministered. They are those, too, which English 
surgeons were taken to see par ^^ArsTice, and, therefore, any exa^eration on my part can 
be exposed. The vast establishments at Danud Pscha, Rsmis-Tchinie, Halt^p4, Terrains des 
SUnanvres, each contwning from twelve to fifteen hundred beds, remote from the traot ot 
medical visitors, seem to have had proportionally leas military attention given to their dcaxi' 
line^w, crowding, and death oasnalties. In one o! them the ratio of deaths to side was above 
tbittv per ceut. for the month of February, aud in that month the admisaioos were eleven 
hnudred and forty-sii from the Crimea and dep6t3 at Daond Pacha." 

" Instead, therefore, of fatiguing my readers with more details of the condition, manage- 
ment, and mortality of the French hospitals at CJonstantinopIe, I shall restate my experience 
and judgment in relation to them generally. 

"1. ihat two formidable ^idenuos — scurvy and fever — marksd the begtnnlr^of the win- 
ter of tSSS-se, both ntteriy rninons to an anny in tiie field, and one self-propagating to an 
illimitable extent whilst the cironmslanoea in which it aeqnired its first intensity oontinued to 
aiist. 

" That the invasion of such an amount of disease at the above period was nnexpeoted, and 
during several months oontiuned unprovided for, as regards aorgeons, hospital aooommodatioo 
Mid fumishingB, clothes, and other necessariee for the sick. 

"That in these ettraordinair circnmatances, the forms and fhnctionB of the medical staff 
were as closely restricted A Cart gtiirir, and on questions affecting the hygiene of the 
troops and management of hospitals as strictly aabordicated to the Intendanee MUifaira, aa 
they are at the Val-de-Graoe ; hy wluch means the destmction of the army was still further 
insnred.'t 

Elsewhere it is stated that — 

" Notwithstanding the great diffionltiet of his poation, and the many administrative obsta- 
cles opuosod to his professional labours, the French surgeon, I con atfitin with equal truth and 
prida, aoes his duty to the hospital sick with an amount of zeal, courage, and self-sacrifice 
second to that of no other military officer. It was from no ignorance of Qie homicidal o 



qnences of over-crowding, dirt, and wont, nor lack of remonatranccs against his destitntaonof 
all adequate and ordinary means of sncoesarully combatiug the ravages of scurvy and the 
other malign ioflnenoes at work, propagating and intensifying a deadly fever, nor bdief that 
one man's mental and bodily energies, however taxed, were equal to the bedside reqiuremants 
of four, three, woven two bandied patienta, that his niauncr of treating camp Hckneas, in 
ambulance and hospital, was unsowntiSo to the eye of his Saglish colleague, and itsresultaon 
a level with his means," (p. 117.) 

This enlogium on the French Medical Stafi^ which we gladly transfer to onr 
pages, reminds us that in hifl several points of comparison between the Eugli^ 
and French hospital services, Or. Brycc has only incidentally alluded to tlic rela- 
tive merits of each as regards insuring the highest quality of bed-aide attendance 
for the sick soldier. We could have wished ttiat tins observer had, in his capacity 
of Civil Phyaiclan, given to the profession hia experience and opinions on this 
paramount particular. Better still, if bo had furnished facts applicable to the 
miproveraent of ourselves ; for it were sheerest proiudlcc to suppose that there 
was nothing to Icaru or adopt from French medical administration. For ourselves, 
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ve have <m\y enoonntered one Chathamite P.3f. O.* who sturdily upheld tbe Bbso- 
late visdom ttnd excellence of the English systAm throughout all ite details. As 
ve hsppen not to share in this good old Tory notion, and bad the advantage of 
seeing & good deal of the military hospitals in the Crimea, and on both udes of 
ife Bosphoras, about the period to which Dr. Bryce's observations reter, we 'will 
try briefly to eke out his ioformation. 
We are, then, of opinion — 

1. That the present regimental hospital system insures to the sick in camp and 
garrison an adequate amount of skilful, regular, and responsible medical attend* 
anoe — excellent drugs, proper nursing, a liber^ and varied dietary, and every 
other essential means Ibv their recovery. 

2. That it is an imperfection in general hospital management, 'where the sick 
have not the direct clinical services of its superior Medical Sta£ - 

3. That it is highly deaii^ble to eDenift upou our general and garrison hospital 
adminiatration the advantages which the French nek soldier derives from the 
OBoaily greater age, maturer experience, and higher rank of his mededn traUant 
«oniipar^ with the English prescribing attendant. 

4. TMt to the unity and relative independent action of the English army medi- 
cal d^mrtment — its Chief comraimicating directly with the %Var Minister and 
head of the army — are mainly due the eictraordinary Banitary condition of our 
troops in the Crimea, and the perfect state of preparation at Scutari against dig- 
eaec, during a lengthened period, when the French army was reduced three- 
fimrths in numbers and ethi^ency by camp sickness, hospital destitution, and the 
&ilure of its medical adminietrative reaources. The grounds of these several 
opinions will be &ankly stated — thanks to the impenetrable we. 

1. With reference to re^mental hospital service and sick management, aU our 
obaervations and refieotions are &Tonrable to their effidency. In our judgment, 
the daily routine of medical duties, the means available and measures taken for 
th^r dne peribnnance in our regimental hospital tents and huts in the Crimea, 
iDflDred to the sick and wounded ample and excellent professional attendance, 
sbandance of genuine meditunes carefully diapensed — a amtable dietary, including 
txtraa an<^ comforts — trustworthy orderlies — frequent changes of body and bed 
clothes — deanliness, qniet, and regularity. Except' as regards the winter of 
1864—55 (when the medical department no doubt suffered from the general uncer- 
tainty and miscalculations respecting the scenes and magnitude of hostilities to be 
cogged in), we never .heard a surgeon -complain of the want of appUances for the 
proper treatment of patients. On the contrary, all with whom we have closely 
discussed the point, expressed themselves contented. 

It may, therefore, be fairly concluded that, in all things relating to the personal 
comfort and medical treatment of Mclt, the English soldier under the charge of 
his regimental surgeons was well cared for. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
r«gitnental surgeon retmns charge of the sick and wounded of his corps. In his 
hospital marquee, a division of labour, unity of action, and certainty of i-esults, are 
avadable instantly for the requirements of patients ; towards which end purveyors' 
and apothecaries' stoi-es are opSn to his requisitions, both being under exclusive 
medical control Further, the English surgeon feels that, while his hospital 
duties are disohsrged under strict safeguards against waste and misappropriation 
of public property, he is not subjected to such modes. of minute accounting for 
the recei]^ and expoiditure of drugs and articles of extra diet -is undisguiscdly 
implies mistmst of his personal integrity. Lastly, he imderstands that his promo- 
tion is mmnly influenced by the opinion entertained of his services in his own 
department. Uis military position, therefore, in ail essential respects, is one 
becoming a surgeon and a gentleman. 

But the English system ia not designed for the specnal advantage of the Medical 
Staff. It, above all, enables the soldier in hospital to command the exclnsve soli- 
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dtude of his regimental Biir^g^eon ; and thus, while the latter benefits in a medical 
senee by knowing the man's previous habits, conHtitution, and character, the former 
fleets he csn confide in the sympathy and protection of his own doctor. The French 
system differs in every particular enamerated ; and in thin difierence implies, as 
we tliink, inferiority. We hare invariably heard intelligent French surgeoos 
speak with admiration of the greater-power of usefulness possessed by the Eng- 
glish regimental surgeon, and which they ascribed equally to his better military 
position, and to his larger freedom from unprofessional interference in respeut of 
pnrely medical questions. Miunly to the differences in the respective eyatema 
they traced these two grand reaultB — that in the British camp before SebaMopol, 
during many months the* I'egimentnl hospital marquees were almost empty, and 
the occupied beds presented only cases of ordinary sickness; while the French 
amlniUaice service, provided for sixteen thousand sick, had the floors of its haU 
and tents overcrowded with sick, labouring under tjie most malignant forms of 
camp sickness. 

The opinions Nob. 2 and 8 (to which we bog to refer back) had their origin in tlie 
very remarkable difference found to exist in the milit«ry rnnk and professjooal ttalMM 
of the su^eouB in charge of patients in English and French hospitals on the Bospho- 
rus. We confess that, on our visiting the Scntari establiehinents in the first months of 
1655, ne vore surprised to find that the real clinical attendant, and directly reqransible 
medical prescriber for the numerous sick, was an assistant or acting aaeistaut-snrgeon. 
To him was intrusted indiscriminately the dressing of a gun-shot vonnd, the diagno«ia 
of scurvy, and treatment of dysentery — diseases for the first time seen by him — the 
time and attention of the divisional surgeon being fully occupied with other official 
duties. Our longer experience and close observation of the oiganized division of labour 
and appropriation of duties in these military hospitals, failed to remove our objections 
to this part of the English military system. We appreciate the great improvement in 
medical teachings and studies within the last thirty years; and acknowledge the supe- 
rior collcgiBte attainments of the present generation of practitioners; nor did the 
youtbfal hospital medical staff discredit the care and judgment exercised in their selec- 
tion. But tne interests of science and humanity compel us to give the preference to 
French hospital organisation, as r^ards the qualities of the officer in direcj responsiUe 
cbsige of patients. The medtem tmitant is a snrgeon who has pasned two yeara, at 
least, as lous-aide, and an indefinite number more as aide nvgor in garrison or ambu- 
lance service, before he was entrusted with the responsible care of'the uck. Hence it 
is very rare to sec a' surgeon, eahur in hand, undecorated. It is only under pressing 
exigencies of the service — such as wss the case in the hospitals on the Bosphoms, in 
the winter 1855-68 — that a medical officer under the rank of Chintrgie% de 2dt elatie, 
was employed as ntidecin traiUmt ; but even then few tout^idet had chatge of eick ; and 
it deligtited us to see every higher grade, up to chef-d'h6pital — equivalent to depnty- 
inspcctor — doing the ordinary duties of assistant and acting assistant-surgeons. TbuSt 
M. Thomas, M^dooin -en-Chef, exercised the self-imposed duties of midenn trailant at 
Gulhan^b, for the purpose of acquiring experimental knowledge of the nature and 
treatment of Crimean camp diseases brought into the hospitals generally. 

^^llencc it appears that the rule of the French Vrvice is for medical men of ranks 
corresponding to those of second and first-class staff Snigeons and depnty-insp«ctor3 in * 
the English, to prescribe for and diet the sick, while tnoy also perform the superin- 
tending hospital duties of the latter. 

There may have been advantages which we failed to comprehend in the English hos- 
pital system as practised at Scutari, where the divisional surgeon looked chiefiy to the 
accnracy of the diet lists, the order and cleanliness of the wards, and limited his purely 
medical fnnctions to passing invalids and performing capita! operations. But, in our 
ignorance of good reasons for this manner of disttibuting medical duties, wo miist 
unbcsitatiniily give a preference to Frenoli hospital administration in this important par- 
ticular. When sccom[>anying the clmiguei of Cambay, Cazalas, and Lustcrman, men 
of European reputation, one was constrained to acknowledge the satisfaction which the 
French soldier in sickness derived from knowing that all would be done for bis 
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recovery that practical sagacity and mature ezjperience, the fruits of many years' clini- 
cal practice in various climates, could aocompfisb. Youtli and incjiperieDce were too 
eoD^icaouB at Scutari to inspire similar confidence. 

This difference in the attributes of the two medical services is perhaps still more 
manifest in another scene and later period of their respective labours. According to 
the English system of military promotion, the medical life of the army surgeon may be 
said to cease on his attaining a certain position on the Staff, tfnobligea officially to 
give much thought to pathology and therapeutics, he rarely advances in knowledge of 
either bj subsequent self-imposed study. And hence, it may be, a cause of the few 
distiogmahed contribntions made to medical science by army surgeons, cither during 
the period of service .or after retirement. The French army surgeon, on the other 
ha.'Dd, knows and shows that he owes much of his personal standing and military pro- 
motion to the estimation in which he is held for professional attainmcnta. Whence 
his ambitimi and reward. He cultivates pure medicine, and exalts operative surgery, 
making present opportunities subsen'icnt to advancements in military rank, and future 
private practice. Besides, numerous professorships, military and civil, and other 
desirable appointments, are open to his attainment by wmemtrt, to which the rules of 
the aervice contribute by allowing permanent retirement before bodily and mental 
enewies are exhausted. 

We have thus pointed out the only inferiority or fault which we discovered in our 
boroilala on the Bosphorns compared with the French. In every other organic prin- 
dple and administrative detail, we do conscientiously consider tiiat the advantage is on 
the other side. Beside personal experience, we have the, testimony of competent 
judges on the workings of both systems. And assuming for a standard and test of 
comparative efficiency the state of the hospitals under the severest pressure of adverse 
circomstances which both encountered, namely, crowded wards and scarcity of sur- 
geons, we found the English organization — embracing in one whole the medical, pnr- 
veyor, and apothecary departments — to possess a facility and comprehensiveness of 
adaptation to meet unexpected wants and altered conditions which were not shown to 
belong to the French. There can exist no donbt of the &ct that, in the winter of 
18A5-56, the faolta and deficiencies of the French hospital service caused the loss of 
several tlMuaands of lives to the army. 

In opinion Ko. i ie comprehended and condeosed what appears to us the tme 
explanation of the extraorainary difference in the sanitary state of the English 
ana French armies towards the close of the war. Dr. Bryce traces this difference 
in a great measure to the administratire power and functions of the iiUendanet 
iniliiairf in French hospital management. A tottt-inteHdant, or even I'oMcitr comf- 
tahle, grants or withholds at his sole pleasure medical reqaisitions for bospita) fnr- 
lutnre and sick comforts'; and mulcts tne surgeon in the cost of any deviation from 
die diet-table: while the pharmaeien can cast aside any prescription not strictly 
conformable, in name or contents, to a most narrow formulary. But, worse than all, 
the chiefs of his own department cannot recommend an hospital snrgeon for pro- 
motion, except "tou» la riurve de Pacceptatian dm tout-mUndant militaire eiarpi de 
la police adminutrattve de t^HaMittemeiU."* To the surgeon is, indeed, entmsted 
whatever may be rigorously interpreted to appertain d fart degnerir, but be haa 
only a consultative voice in aU other hospital concerns. For instance, the midecin 
traitant may represent the desirableness of increased hospital accommodation — 
separation of one class of disease from another — renewal of bedding — porificatioo 
of a ward, or removal of an orderly — but neither he nor the eh^-d'hCpiud can do 
any of these things frt^rio motv. 

Inasmuch, therefore, as the medical service and hospital administration of the 
English army differ in these particulars from the French, so is its superiority as 
ngards the respectability and nsefulness of the military surgeon. 

4. With all these drawbacks, then, sanitary, administrative, moral, and materia], 
on the part of the French, what was the mUitary effectiveness of the Allied com- 
batants immediately previous to the signature of peacel C \"Kioit' 

■ TuMluQe, Mm* pramlv, pk SSI. - > ^ 
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By a scnipalone, and possiblj' a tireRome, statement of &cts and course of rea- 
soning, we have advanced onrselvee und Teaden to this q^nestion — the cbief end of 
the present Keview, For vithont encroacliing on the province of political pab- 
ticists, we ore permitted to discnsa the causes whicli determined peace with Rassisr 
BO far as these can be best apprehended through medical science. It is especially 
from this point of view that the anthor of '^ngUnd and France before Sabas* 
topol' hfia looked at the abmpt close of tbe Bufiuan War. He casts a new light 
on some things bitberto obscure. For tostaoce, it baa been snrmised tbat tbe ter- 
mination of hostilities was for the Emperor of the French a political necessity. As 
to tbe precise causes, however, in which that necessity bad its gonrce, there bas 
been a good deal of obscurity, owing to the reserve, authoritatively imposed, in 
France. The English public was almost as much in the dark ; and we doabt if 
Government was more enlightened on this subject than the public. Until tbe 
explanatory elucidations of the volume named, no one dreamed how much the 
counsels and reports of the army surgeons had to do with the harried proceedings 
of diplomatic agents : we little knew that the Paris Conferences had their origin, 
mainly, in the sanitary state of the French army and the camp diseases which 
were threatening its utter destrucdon. 

No intelligent reader who has thoughtfully accompanied us in the preceding 
narrative can doubt that military hygiene, in other words, the medical facts of 'the 
war, regarded in their relation to' the pacific issne of hostilities, exercised an 
influence which has hitherto not been sufficiently acknowledged mther by the 
'diplomallst or physician. The nature and extent of this inflaence Dr. Bryce applies 
himself to nnfold in his chapter on the " Military Effectiveness of tbe Englisb and 
French Armies at tbe close of the War." He contrasts the belligerent conditions 
of the English and French armies in the winter of 1855-56. As respects tbe 
former. Dr. Bryce has a very striking paBsage, and as it happens, at the same time, 
io exemplify the author's style, we will lay it before our readers : 

"It will be remembered that, En^nd and France having declared waragainatRusma in Haieh, 
1854, 2S,000 IJritiBh aud 23,000 French soldiers landed ou ibe Crimea in September. PaSsinK 
over, with a sad, proud recroepect, the purely military events of tbe Srst year's campaign, I 
desire to poiut attention to the fitot that ' the thin red lint^ which tipped the Leigbta at 
Inkermann in Kovember, 1854, had in Uarch following, acquired a breailth and solidity tbat 
dispkjed the will and might of England for the continuation of tbe coiitcat. Losses by death 
bad been amply supplied, local causes of disease totally removed, sufferings from ezcesnve 
hardships and privations ceased to be, the consequences of iuoomplete or divided respousitnli- 
lies corrected, so that, in September, 1656, fif^ thousand British troops of all anna were 
lencamped before Sebaatopol, surrounded with every possible comfort, abundant tbod, 

aufficieut shdter, and excellent clothing It was thi^n and thus Kngland and her 

soldiery rose to the 'elevatiun of coosciooa stren^, expectant triumph, aod tiie old feelings 
of ' pride of place,' in the presence of foes and fnends alike. 

" but, conspicuous above all other evidences of the warlike efficiency of the British army 
woj the capital health we have seen that it enjoyed throughout the winter of 1855-CIJ. At 
the fW>nt.the regimental and general hospitals contained so few patients, that Dr. (now 9ir 
^ohn) Hah, Inspeotor-General, in reply to applicatlona from surgeons to proceed thither iiw 
service, stated ne had not enough employment fbr a moiety of those already present. .... 
On the BoBpborus, KuloJee had been given up in part to Sardinians, and was otherwise 
occnpiad by a portion of the German LeRion. Scntari's magnificent hospitals presented a 
couple of miles' length of corridors entirely vacated of sick, many wards closed, and those 
still open had more empty than fbll beds; while the diseases under treatment had no 
spedaLity depending on climate, camp-life, or state of warfare. At Renkioi the medical chief; 
Dr. Parkes, and staff could only point expectantly to the great capaoi^and admirable 
arrangements for tbe reception of sick. Medical men abounded so ninoh ht exoess of all 
requiremeniB for their own uck, that ten of their number were aDowed to volunteer to do 
duty in the French hospitals on the Bosphoros. 

"And, more Mgnilicant still, and illustrativo of the great improvement which had been 
effected In the soldi eriy morals of the British army, was the altered feeling of the sit^ at 
Scutari in respect of rejoining their eolous. Whereas, in the spring and summer of 18M, 
men craved to be invaded for England, and to enforce it hail recourse to various pitiable 
contrivanoes in order to pass a board, ftow, the care and experience of the surgeona were 
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a)(ng9d to modtfate the martial ardnnr of oi>iiTBleaceDt& Henoe, it happ«Ded that in the 
ipniig of IS66 the ayinpathies of the people of England were not wanner ia snjiiiort of 
ft war exp^ditare, than waa the heart of her soldiers to confront its perila. 

** And yet, at the height of these English hopes, resolves, and reasonings, and in Bpite of 
axnplete preparedneea to enter npon a tnird year's campaign, n suspenaion of hoslHities was 
eovenanted in February ; in March peace was ccnoloded, and in England nproarioaslj pro- 
diimed, viUi ^e port of B«ba3topo! etill in powession of the enemy, with his power some- 
what broken, it may be, in the Block 6ea, bnt by no means impaired by any material 
«ooc«idoii ituKle aa the price of neaoe ;— while the traditional policy of EoBsja reniaiiiod 
DDComproraised within, unfettered beyond her own dominions; and the pretti^a of her power 
VU placed higher than ever throoghont Ado."* 

How gloomv the picture placed beside this is the saceeedine one drawn by the 
•antd hand. First, reBpecdng the great mortality in the French camp — > 

"We are infonned of the phyaioal and moral oonditions by which all exposed to their 
loflDenee were proditposed to eickneas; next, we have described to ns abodes for the nse of 
the healthy so vitiated as to have become prolific hot-beds of fever ; and, third, we find the 
i«oeptac1ee allotted to the nek de(ititQt« alike of means and hope of eure — nay, worse, them- 
eelrea oliamel'honsee which had to be destroyed for the safety of the siok attendants." 

Agun, it is observed that die — • 

" Warlike strength of an army may In not lees enrely judged <^ by an inspection of its 
general hoapitals in the rear, than of its paraded battalions before the enemy. Let the prac- 
tised eye of the snrgeon only glance at the state of the wards, note the proportion of occnpied 
to vacant beds, mark the character of the prevaDing diseases, observe the general appearance 
of the eonvalesoents, and the Minister of War may rely on bis sagacity to be rightly informed 
with respect to the probable ratio of deaths, of invalid* nnfit for ftirther service, and of con- 
Takecenti soon to r^oin tbeJx oolonrs— proportions and partionlars bearing importantly on 
the effectiye fidd force to be maintained. It is told of Lord Eaglan, that it was in scmtmiz- 
ing the weekly sick retnms from Sootari, in the first winter, he complained how rapidly his 
army was melting from before hlm.'t 

What, then, mast have been the sentiments of General Pelissier when he read 
the following official retam of the F^nch hospitals on the Boepboms t — 

>* MfvvgmaU ffiniral dti maladiei traitit dam* U» \^tafix d« ComUmtinople, pendant 
Jamio', PetrUr, «t Man, 1866. ■ 

ToUltU. SlSTTleiu. Tntan. 

Janvier 18,520 . . 11,048 , . — 

Ffevrier 21,809. . . 19,740 . . 8.489t 

Mars 18,167 . . 16,878 . . 8,748 

" DiaTBS. — Dteadt wding 30th March : — Nnmber af nek nnder trestnient for all diseases 
at that date, 11,866; number of deaths in preceding ten days, 1049. 

" Deead^ ending SOtb March : — ^Nnmber of sick under treatment as above, 9763 ; nomber 
»f deaths for ten days, 048.$ 

These nnmbers establish a great mass of sicluieaiB in relation to an army circvun- 
■tanced as we have seen the French was in the Crimea. But, while the sickness 
was formidable in smonnt and deadlines!, it was also nnqaestionably contagions, in 
the ordinary sense of the term. U. Bandens frankly avows — 

"That the invasion of typhus in 1656 proved the greatest disaster and worst trial which 
the French army encountered during the Eaatem eipeililjon; he says that it constituted in 
February <me-jiflh of the whole sickness, amoimting to forty thousand cases in hospitals at 
the front and on the Bospborus; of which one-fifth, or eight thousand patients, he declares, 
' Ih dnat twn itaient touit d vtu mart eertaine.' " 

There was here an accumulation of many great evils. Forty thousand sick at 
ene time, disproportionate mortality, scarcity of medical attendants and sick com- 
forts. Bnt, overwhelming all these was the existence of febrific pollntion. M. 
Bandens nDhesitatingly pfbclcumed and acted npon the essentially contagions- 
property of the camp fever. 
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" 'n a'agiawFt de d£pIoyer des mesDrea iaergiqses, sans qaoi )a mortaUte ent k\& sans 
limttes.' He made known \a the Einperar, tlirongU the Miniater of War, * dans qnetle 
situntion critique I'invaaion dn tjphas place rarm^ d'Orient.' Again, refarring to tJie 
annie period — FebnuiT? — and cnrcnmstaDces, the aune sathorlly exolauus, '■TSoxa ^tions 
menac^a d'nn vMtable et afireox deaaatre.' "* 

Another French officer, qnoted by Dr. Bryee, speaking of thta conjnnctnre, 
declared that " celte armee cmrail certaiitemait peri Umte enliire iil avail fallu lui Jitire 
/aire quelgua marehei en Crimie"* Dr. Bryce argues, moreover, that — 

" Instead of proving anxiliarj and contribntory to the atrength of the FreDoh fbroee, the 
entire hospital sjstem had become a source of weaksesa, daily deqteaing^ UHmhaUe^ ure 



And he concludes that— 

" War for the French army on the aotnal farratn bad coiueqiieatly beecHne not more 
difficult on aceoDDt of its general Haaliary state at thia time, than impoesible with this 
hoepital proviaion for itg caimaltiea. To tbia result tbe otter prostration of the Medical Staff 
by death, diaeaae, and di^iproportionate dotieB, had already contributed its significant shuv. 
Forty-Hi aurgeona had dted from typbaa alone. Scarcely one escaped an atta^. There >raa 
fear lest tbe aick would be left utterly without skills*! help; while tbe Uinister of Wu", 
Implored to acnd ont as many enn^eona as possible, declared bia inability to fhmiah any fl-ain 
France, because * II n'en atait phit d ta diiptntimt, tt le rtontlmnmtt ns rtpondtrit pat anx 
betoituJ " — (Bandens.)! 

Let these facts be marshalled by the side of our English ezperience> and thej 
apeak for themselves, rendering comment snperflaoita. 

Withotit, therefore, taxing further the patience of vnr readers and onr own 
space, we will reproduce the sninmitig-up of Dr. Bryce on this part of his snbject : — 

"From these premise^ stated and reasoned upon in the spirit (^ eompletest fiumeas, I 
Tentnre to dednce tbe foUowing ooitclusiona : — 

" lat. That whatever the mnster-roll nnrabeTB of tbe French army Id Uarcb, 1856, its effi- 
cient belligerent strength was then r«dnoed below Sfty thooaand of all arms, iQclnsiva of the 
troops at £upstoria. 

"2nd. That at this period a devastating disease sbonDded in tbe campa, under drcnmstanoes 
which inevitably tended to enlarge tbe sphere and hasten tbe conrse of its natural 
destmctivenes^ and, ooneeqnently, to rednce with fearful rapidity the remaining strength of 
tbe army. 

" 3rd. That, conoarrently, the Uediool Staff and hoapital sanitary reaooroee of the army 
bad become alnio^t nnaervioeable. 

" 4tb, That these evils were irremediable in the preseooa of an enemy, and ineooipatible 
with the immediate proaecntion of the war. 

" Gth. That from these several and united causes, the French army had ceased to bold the 
foremost place among the Allied forces in respect of numbers, eqni[Hsent, and power of 
mobility. 

" Whence it follows. In my opinion, that nrart tram and above all other politick consider- 
ation^ peace bod become a state necessity for Fnmee and berpreeent sovereigiiiy. Tbe country 
must in time have learnt something of the inglorious losses of tbe army, and might have 
shown discontent at frequent oooscriptiona and ftesh loans. The Emperor having well served 
bis dynastic pnrposes in the war, and fearing to face the eventualities whicli a urosecation of 
the Russian contest might have prodnced, from the dimlnntion of military glory, resolved 
wisely to make the capture of the Malakoff, and consequent fall of Sebastopol, hia Jaatifioa- 
tJon to the nation tor the isane of the Peace Couferencee at Paris "t 

Pi>«tscri^. — Whilst the proofs of this Article are under reviaon, Dr. Scrive's 
* Rcl.ition Alcdico-ChirurgiAle de la Campagne d'Orient' has reached us from 
Pans. Evoked, oe impliedly this semi.official publication is, by the statements and 
arg<iments put forth in < En<;land imd France before Scbaatopol,' we are pleased, 
on a rapid glanoo overitstabular rctumHand/Jie^ies'^'tM^i^cafivM, to perceive that 

bts »TtdBnM mut b* mulUUd b« 
iftwltuat 
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in no import»nt point do these invalidate tbe accuracy or impugn tbe bimese of 
the English author. On the conti-ary, excepting always the ktter'B political con- 
clusions, M. Scrive'a bulky volume reads like a commentary on a text to be fonnd 
in the third chapter of Dr. Bryce's revelationa. 



Rbtjbw IX. 

. ^ md EpiUj^orm Seixurea: their Gauats, Pathology, and l^eat- 
ment. By Edwahd H. Sibvekino, M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Phyueians, Physician to and Lecturer on Materia Medica at St, Mary's Hos- 
[Mtal. — London, 1858. pp. 267. 

Our readers are probably for the most part aware of the intimate relation existing 
between the book whose title is given above, and the editor of the ' British and 
Foreign Medico-Chirurancal Review.' They will, therefore, not expect that we 
flhould offer them any criticism upon the work. We do not possess the amount of 
BelMenial necessary to admit an article unfavourable to the author's views, while 
we are too jealous of the reputation of the Journal with which we are identified, 
to allow even the shadow of a sosincion of partiality by permitting the appearance 
of a tavonrable Review. 

We conceive, however, that the most fastidious sense of jastice cannot be hurt 
if we lay before our readers a brief sketch of the contents of ttie book, hoping, we 
freely confess, that many may read it, and form, if possible, a &voUrable opinion 
repjrding its merits. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. In the first three, after some brief 
introdnctory remarks on the general relation of the epileptic fit to the intervals, 
a description of the former is given, followed by. a detailed analysis of the indivi- 
dual symptoms characteriring the paroxysm, with an examination of their relative 
Talne. 

- The' fourth chapter is devoted to the consideration of the phenomena obaer^■ed 
dnring the intervals of the complete epileptic seizure. The author is of opinion 
that more attention should be paid to the free intervals than is commonly done, 
and strongly urges the necessity of not separating the epileptic paroxysm from tbe 
intervening periods, in forming our estimate of the disease. 

In the fiflli and sixth chapters, the causes and comiilications of epilepsy receive 
special attention. The frequency of epilepsy, as mSuenced by climate, race, 
locality, and sex, are investigated. The bearing of hereditary inflneaces, the 
relation which the affections of the thoracic and pelvic viscera and other disorders 
may have npon epilepsy, are successively examined. Tbe physical and mental 
influences which are ordinarily classed together as exciting causes, and their rela- 
tion to what are regarded as predisposing causes, are discuxscd in the sixth chapter, 
in which, as throughout the work, the author illustrates his view by reference to 
Statistics and to cases which he has himscff ob3er\'ed, as well as by drawing largely 
npon the literature of this and other countries. 

The pathological an.itomy of epilepsy next engages Dr. SievckiDg's attention. 
He passes in review the observations of the most distinguished authors who have 
written on the subject, and dwells at some length on the investigations of Profes- 
sor Wenzel and Dr. Boyd. The author concludes, that, so far as it is posdble to 
trace a connecting link between the results of different observers, the evidence is 
in ftvour of a peculiar state of mal-nutrition of the brain, probably allied to 
chronic inflammation, constituting the eama proxima of the disease. Without 
going more minotcly into detail than it is our purpose here to do, we cannot dwell 
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upon the various fects and argnmentB brought forvrard. The same applies to the ooa- 
tents of the eighth chapter, in which the theory of the disease is dUcussed, TTie 
doctrines proniulgated oy various authors first receive attention ; the author aides 
with those who place the seat of the disease in the brain, and he regards *' an 
imtatioD produced by derangement in the amount or quality of the blood circolat- 
ing iu that organ" as the efficient cause, especially in firet attacks. The chapter 
concludes with an investigation of the relation existing between epilepsy and other 
diseases of the nervous system, especially those of a spasmodic character. 

The subject of treatment, to which the concluding two chapters arc devoted, is 
divided into two heads ; the purely medicinal, and the dietetic and regiminitl 
treatment. As Dr. Sieveking seeks Ibr an explanation of the plieuoraena of epi- 
lepsy in definite pathological conditions, and argues that ail the varieties of tiie 
disease are ementially identical, though modified by the pathological and etiologi- 
cal relatione that accompany it, be concludes that the treatment must vary with 
these different circumstances. The author discards thy idea of a speoifio treat- 
ment, and insists npon the necessity of a rational procedure. 

It would be useless to go Into the det^ls of the views entertained in this matter 
without at once reproducmg more fully the, statements and arguments Cont^ed 
in the earlier chapters, upon which the former are necessarily based. We may, 
however, observe, that without maintaining the propriety of an unifonn syetMO 
of treatment, the ^nerai experience of the author has been to the efiect that local 
derivation from the brain, with general medicinal and regiminal treatment of a 
tonic character, was that most suited to the patients he liad to deal with. Dr. 
Sieveking guards himself against being supposed to advocate exclusively any oa« 
method of treatment, and is of opinion tluit our knowledge of pathology and tbe 
varying types of disease, occurring in difierent localities and at different seasons, 
jnstity our accepting the statements of older as well as recent authors, who main- 
tain that they nave obtained complete cures by methods differing widdy from 
that which is commonly pursued by himseltl 

We sum up the views which the author entert^s regarding the pathology and 
treatment of epilepsy in the following terras: 

The disease consists in a timdamental derangement affecting the parts of the 
mesocephalon, and probably the entire brain ; intimately allied to- the maUnutrition 
dependentupon the chroniu and degenerative inllammation, which, on tbeapplioatioD 
of a given stimulus to the brain, allows of the i>arox}^sm. The stimulus may act 
directly or indirectly upon the brain (centric or eccentric causation^, but tbe disease 
in all cases is essentially the same. The treatment consiats mainly in oounteractiug 
the mal-nutrition spoken of, and as the symptoms may be, as in other diseases, ^ 
a more or less sthenic type, the treatment must vary accordingly. The author has 
himself met with the disease mainly, but hot invariably, under circumstances indi- 
cating a low vitality ; but he is satisfied, even from tbe variations wbioh have 
occurred to his own observation, that considerable differences in the mode of 
treatment may be demanded in different individuale. ITie author's treatment, if 
it is necessary to formulnrize it, consists in employing frequent and continned conn, 
ter-iri'itation luid other local means calculated to restore a normal state of the 
intracranial circulation ; while he seeks to counteract the mal-nutrition, which he 
regards as the fundamental basis of the diseatie, by medicinal and regiminal tonics 
of vaiious kinds ; at the same time, he urges the necessity of conccting any disor- 
ders which may coexist in otiier organs, and, by the additional tax upon the con- 
stitution, tend to promote the disease. With these brief remarks we must leave 
the book to its late, but we may conclude tiiis notice by the Ibllowiug ol>serra. 
tions, which we take from the preface : 

" The very fearful nature of the disorder, the strange and violent symptoms 
that characterize and almost seem to remove it from the doirKn of ordinary dis> 
ea-ses, constantly attract new inquirers, each anxious that he may succeed in lifting 
tbe veil that shrouds the myatery. So inilivhltial, however, can expect to do this; 
but each may in his sphere seek to aid in its uUiinato removal ; and in this hopa 
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I h&ve not shrank from deTOting mach- labour and time to a subject promising so 
littJe rewanl 

"Th« labour has been a labour of love ; nor has it been undertaken without a 
full BCDse both of the difBculties in the way of the inquirer, and of the dangers of 
dogmatism and empiricism besetting his path." 



Rbvibw X. 

1. Medici Statistical Retuma qfth« Saitic at*d Blaok Sea Fleets during the 
years 1864 and 1855, Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, 2Hh 
February, 1867. — pp, 116. 

2. Notes on the ChoUra at Varna in 1854, and more especially in fur Majestyt 
Sh^ Agamemnon, in the Black Sea, betteeen the ist Auffuet, 1864, and the 8th 
S^tenwer, 1855. By OsoBes Maceat, M.D., Ac, &&, Staff-SuigeoD Royal 
Naval HoE^ital, Plymouth, late Surgeon of her Miyesty's Ships S^erophon 
and Agamemnon. — Edinburgh, 1857. pp. 43. 

Ths Medical Statistical Returns of t}ke fleets engaged in active service during the 
late Russian war form an interesting and important addition to former papers on 
the health of the navy. Although partially marred by the interminghng of loose 
views and vague assertions with its legitimate object as a record of &cts, the docu- 
ment ia both able aod instructive. As it is quite impoadble to g^ve anything like 
a complete abstract of its contrite in the space at our disposal, we must be content 
to select some of the more important &ctB, and refer onr r^dew to the original 
ibr detmis. The number of oases of aiokneae in the Black Sea fleet for each Uiou- 
saad of mean strength was 1638-5 in 1854, and 13089 in 1855. The number in 
the Baltic fleet was 1508'2 in 1854, and 1272-9 in 1856, also for each thousand 
mttu. The mortality per thousand jn the Blaok Sea fleet was 54-2 in 1854, and 
34-7 in 1855. By &r the greatest portion of the deaths arose fi'om disease. 
Wounds and injiunes only caused a mortality of 9*1 in the thousand in 1854, and 
8'4 in 1655 ; whilst the deaths trom disease amounted to 45-1 in tlie former, and 
26-S in the latter of these years. The death-loss in the Baltic fleet was less than 
half as much as that sustained in the Blaok Sea fleet, only 1 9'4 men having died out 
of each thousand in 1854, and 11-4 io 1856. Including deaths by drowning, only 4'2 
in the thousand died from violence in the first, and 3'1 in the second year of ser> 
vice. 

The mortali^ in the Black Sea fleet was ohiefly caused by fevers and diseases 
of the alvine flux character— including cholera, dysentery, and diarrhcna under 
this denomination. . The deaths from tever were nearly equal in the two years, 
beingeumputedatS'S in the thousand in 1864, and 3-9 in 1666. Cholera, diarrhtBH, 
snd dysentery conjointly occasioned 3S-1 deaths out of each thousand of the living 
in 1854, and 11*1 m 1866. The fever death-rate in the Baltic fleet was I'l in the 
thousand in 1854, and I'O in 1856. Cholera, which caused 108 deaths, being at 
the rate of 6*2 in the thousand m the first year's oampugn, was only &tal to 3 
persons in the following year. 

The principal diseases la the Black Sea fleet were fevers — including ague and 
remittent fever — influenza and catarrh, diolera, diarrhcea, and dysentery, rheuma- 
tism, and phlegmon. About one person in fourteen appears to have suffered from 
rhenmaUsm in the Black Sea fleet, and one in ten in toe Baltic, during the two 
years. Phlegmon ftid abscess were extremely common m both fleets — nearly 
a fourth of the men forming the force in the Baltic having suffered Irom aflec- 
tions referred to this head, and more than a sixth of those in the Black Sea. 
The mortality trom these diseases was in' either fleet most in^nificant. f^ital 
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cardiac complications of rheumatism appear to have been rare, as onlv 19 deaths 
occurred from affectione of the heart in the Black Sea, and 10 in the Baltio. The 
deaths from disease of the heart in the Baltio fleet were equally divided between 
the two years. In the Black Sea fleet the deaths from the same cause ver% more 
than twice as many in the second year as in the first, as though some of the per* 
sons damaged by rheumatic affections of the heart in 1854 had died in 1856. 
Jaundice was rather common in both fleets, but more prevalent in the Black Sea 
than in the Baltio. Tlie disease appeared in groups, as if pecaltarities of diet or 
of weather had been its exciting cause. Fevers were much more prevalent in 
both years in the Black Sea than in the Baltio fleet. They were also much more 
&tal. One person in 16 suffered from fever in the Black Sea fleet, and 1 case in 
16 was &tal ; only 1 person in 39 suffered from fever in the Baltio fleet, and of 
those that did suffer rather less than 1 in 2S died. 

Sickness fell with unequal severity upon the different Tessels. Cholera fell most 
heavily upon the Britannia, Tr(^aiffar, and Albion in the Black Sea, and was all 
bnt exclu^vely limited to the screw line-of-battle ships in the Baltio fleet. Xhere 
were but two cases in the live Hne-of-battle ships belonging to that fleet which 
were not steamers, although it would seem that these vessels had the same com- 
munication with infected ports as those that suffered from the pestilence. In the 
Report to Lord Panmure of the Sanitary Commission to the seat of war in the 
East, Dr. Milroy, one of the Commissioners, speaks of the sanitary arrangements 
on board Bcrete line-of-battle ships as being in several respects defective; the 
amount of space, both for the sick and well, is too limited ; the ventilation is 
most imperfect, the air of the sick-hay, in particular, being vitiat«d by the faulty 
arrangements of the water-closets and the offensive effluvia arising from the men's 
latrine.* How iar these defects had to do with the limitation of cholera in the 
Baltic fleet to this class of vessels we do not venture to say. Intermitting fever 
of course was worst in those vessels which lay nearest to marshv shores. The 
attacks of continued fever were of a low asthenic obaracter, and the cases on 
board the I^ndon, in the Black Sea, which were also unusnaljy numerous, were 
complicated with pneumonia. The same vessel was remarkable for the tendency 
of every wound and abrasion, however slight^ to degenerate into unhealthy ulce- 
ration. Late in the first autumn, erysipelas also made its appearance on board 
the Zondon, but was checked by discontinuing the practice of wetting the decks. 
The Xotidon, the Royai Aliert excepted, was the unhealthieat vessel of its class 
in the fleet. Although her crew were employed in pre<a8ely the same localities 
and the same duties with the other veBsels, there was a larger proportionate num- 
ber of oases of ague among them. The Queen and Rodney, which were the 
healthiest ships in the fleet during the first year's campaign, retained their pre- 
eminence for salubrity in the second season. The Jam&s Watt had an ave- 
rage of only 2'6 in the thousand of numerical strength non-cffecUve in the two 
Baltic campaigns, whilst the Majestic had an average of 87 in the thousand 
non-effective in 1664, and 5-1 m 1855. The Boaamond, formerly well-known as 
the Edair, formed one of the Baltic fleet in 1864, and bad an unusual number 
of fever-cases among its crew. The surgeon reports, that 

" The fever was generally of a low kind, and Ihe ezaoerbaliana took place towards even- 
ing. There is no doubt that tlie fever was altogether different ftvin the ordinary fever of 
temperate climatea, and tbat it waa produced by different causes. 1 am strengthened io tbia 
belief by the faot that a man who was employed in clearing tbe space nnder the roacazine, 
which is before the engine room, was seized by fever on the following 'day. Sevenif other 
cases oeonrred In men who had been employed in cleaning the bil)^. There was a ooosidff- 
able qiiaDtiQ> of flith found under the mag^ne ; how it ooomred, or how it escaped notloe 
•0 long, or what lad to its dlsooVery, T am unable to state." 

Cholera is spoken oi, both in the 'Statistical Rctnma,' and also in Dr. Mao- 
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kay'B brochure, aa a contngious disease. The latter book, indeed, appears to have 
been written for the purjKise of placing the evidence in fiivour of contagion 
afforded by the history of the cholera at Varna and in H.M.S. Agamemnon, 
before the profession. Dr. Mackay's opinion previously was that contagion had 
Gttle or nothing to do with the propaga'Jon of cholera, bat the fiwta he witnessed 
wbilst on Bervice in the Black Sea gradually altered his opinion. The facts 
related by Pr. Mackay are well told, and in themselves most interesting; but in 
o«r opinion neither the facts related by tJie Doctor, nor those mentioned in the 
'Medicnl Statistical Returns,' throw any tresb light upon this much disputed 
<iaestion. We should like to have placed the more important of these facts before 
onr readers, aod also to have referred to the health of the Koyal N'av^ Biigade 
in the Crimea, to Dr. Smart's communication on the unhealthy inflammation 
affecting stumps soon after amputation, which is embodied in the 'Statistical 
Returns,* and to the many interesting and important surgical cases that are 
also therein related, but that anything like a complete notice of them would be 
impoesible. 



Rbvibw XI. 

Die Einfi&Mt der Vagval&hmung auf die lAingen mid die Sautautd^nstung. 

Von G. Valkntin, Professor in Berlin. — FrankfiiTt-am-Main, 1857. pp. 167. 
ITte InfiaenRe of the Section of the Pneicmogastric Nerves on the Puhnonarg 

and Cutaneous TVanepiration. By Professor Valentin. 1857. 

Thk object of the monograph of Professor Valentin is to point ont the imme<)iate 
tnflnence of the pnoamogastric nerves on ,the mechanism of respiration, and the 
secondary effect on the chemistry of transpiration. 

Although the experiments performed have been almost entirely limited to one 
species of animal, and are far from being numerous, the uniformity of the results, 
as the author remarks, may yet be accepted as snfiicient proof of their exactness. 
TTie little volume may be said to compose a description, firstly, of'the manner 
in which the expenments were condncted; secondly, of the normal condition.of 
the animals before being operated npon ; and lastly, of the effects following the 
injury to the nerves. At present we shall give but a brief sketch of the manner 
in which Valentin performed his experiments and the results he obtained, as we 
purpose on a future occasion to recnr to this subject, which appeu^ to us of 
eonuderable value, when taken in connexion with the chemisti^ of the breathing 
process, 

Valentin's method of research was as follows. A healthy rabbit, whose weight 
and temperature of body had been previously ascertained, was placed in a tJghSy- 
closcd box containing 28,142,4 cubic centimetres {1804 cubic inches) of air. The 
t«nperature of the confined atmosphere was moderated by placing the apparatus 
in another box containing cold water, and measured by a thermometer inserted in 
the lid. To the apparatus were attached a manometer to ascertain the pressure, 
and consequently the increase or decrease in volume of the enclosed air, and 
an eudiometer to receive a portion of the gas for analysis after the experiment was 
competed. One of the sides of each of the boxes being made of glass, the 
niunber of respirations could be counted during the animal's confinement, which 
generally tasted upwards of sixty minutes. On the rabbit's removal from the 
apparatus, it was again weighed, and its temperature noted. The air collected in 
the eudiometer was next analysed, in order to eetimate the quantity of oxygen 
consumed and of carbonic acid exhaled by the animal, during the time of its 
flDJonm in the box. The amount of aqueous transpiration from the lungs and 
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omaneooa sarfiue of the rabbit was determined by the loss of weigbt of the 
aaimal : the difference depending upon the amount of oxygen absoFl>ed and car- 
honic acid exhaled being taken into account in the caloalation. 

We need scarcely observe that this method of research is open to many 
objections, as the reader will at once perceive that the animal must repeatedly 
inspire and expire the same lur, so that, strictly speaking, the experiment is per- 
formed under abnormal circumstances. The longer the animsl is retained in the 
apparatus, the greater will be the amount of carbonic acid present in the confined 
atmosphere ; and if the experiment be continued until the per~centage has mncli 
increased, disordered reqjiratory movementa, suffocation, or even death -vnH. 
result. Supposing even that such untoward results are prevented by mcreasiiig 
the proportion of fur sufficiently to permit the animal to breathe without any 
apparent uneasiness, there still remains a not nnimportant source of error. 
Vierordt has pointed out that the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled at each respL- 
ration gradually diminishes in proportion as the amount of that gas present in toe 
respired air increases. Consequently, when the animal is first placed in a box, a 
much larger quantity of catbonic acid will be |^ven off with eacn respiraticm than 
immediately tefore its removal from the apparatus. The amount of oj^geai 
absorbed will also diminish as the surrounding atmosphere becomes impoveiufied 
of the gas, There remain still some subordmate obstacles to the attainment of 
exact results. For example, the movements of the animal, the emission of urine, 
from which a quantity of carbonic add ia exhaled, the expulsion of intestinal 
gases, »fca 

These latter, however, are objections which equ^y accompany the employmsnt 
of the. complicated apparatna resorted to byKegnault and Reiset, and of the 
«mi>]e box used by Valentin. The former objections, on the other band, are only 
applicable to the mode of experimenting adopted by our author. As, however, 
his research was not instituted with the object of detemuning the absolute, bat 
only the relative amount of the gases interchanged, the securing of a oonatant 
supply of frcsli air may appear a matter of minor miportance, especially since care 
was taken that the animal should be removed from the apparatus before the per- 
centage of carbonic acid had been materially augmented. One source of error 
still remains, and one which we cannot refrm from noticing, as it might have been 
easily avoided. In a large, tightly-closed vessel like that employed by Valentin, 
the diffu^on- of the gases is extreineW' slow, and accordingly tteir relative propor- 
tion in a given volume varies at different heights. The consequence is, that an 
analysis of the gaseous mixture taken, from the upper stratum yields very 
diffi^reat results from those of a mmilar analysis from a lower stratum. Our autlior 
therefore, we fear, nutde a slight mistake in only analysing the upper stratum of mr, 
or at least in not having employed some means of thoroughly mixing the gases 
before withdrawing a certain quantity for analysis. These remarks vnll scarcely 
ap|>ear to our rendei-s hypercritical or unnecessary, when we tell them that Valentin 
found during his expenmenU that thermometers placed in the box at different 
degrees of elevation indicated various degrees of temperature, and that the appli- 
cation of warm or- cold water to the exterior of the box was not followed by an 
equal increase or decrease of the temperature at the different heights. This is 
additional proof that the diffusion of the confined gases takes place very slowly. 
The thorough mixing of the air before a portion is removed for analysis, is there- 
fore of the utmost importaiioe. 

We have seen a \ery simjjle contrivance for the attainment of this object m an 
apparatus recently conhtrucled bj- Dr. Hariey, for the purpose of carrying out 
researches on the respiration. TTie contrivance ccHisists of a little wheel, some- 
thing like a miniature windmill, moved by a handle placed on the outside of the 
box. Had a contrivance of this sort been used by Valentin, some of the discre- 
pandes occurring in the course of his experiments might perhaps have been avoided. 
■ We must now return to our sketch of our author's expariments. After the 
omouutof air rendered effete by the healthy animal was ascertained, a wound in the 
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DM^ was made and the nerves exposed, but not divided. On the fotloving day, 
the animal was again placed in the bor, and the effect of the wonnd Ascertained. 
The resalu of one oi the experiments, which may be regarded as an average 
example of the whole, are as follows : — 

After a wound in the neck was made, the number of respirations in a nven time 
increased about ^. The relative quantity of oxygen absorbed slightly decreased, 
wiule the volume of the nitrogen exhaled was even more decreased. The absolute 
amount, however, of oxygen consumed, and of carbonic acid expelled, during one 
hoar, increased by about ^j, and the amount of liquid lost by perspiration was 
nearly 3^ times greater than in a state of health. The temperature of the animal's 
body, likewise, received a slight augmentation (tIi). 

Having thus learned the effect produced on the mterchange of the gasee by a 
mere wound, our author was prepared to appreciate the results depending upon 
the section of the vagi. He began by first <uviding one pnenmogastrie nerve, and 
the following change was found to take place: llie number of respirations dimi- 
nished by j*j ; the amount of oxygen absorbed in a ^ven time increased by about 
^, and the volume of carbonic acid exhaled by Jj. It was also observed that the 
quantity of nitrogen given off had augmented to about J, and the amount of 
perspiration was doubled. 

The increase in the mtenihange of gases by the lungs, and of the transpiration, 
both by the pulmonary and cutaneous surfiu^ became marked iu a still greater 
degree afler the division of both pneumogastrio nerves. In one case, where an 
opening in the trachea of the rabbit had been previously made, the number of 
respirations was found to diminish to on&4)al£ The absolute .amount of carbonic 
acta eidialed by the lungs during the experiment decreased to about ]V > while, 
oo the other band, the quiuitity of oxygen absorbed rose to nearly }. The 
temperature of the animal during the same time fell yj^. 

In another example, where both the vagi were divided and no opening in the 
trachea was made, the respirations decreamd in number about fy. The absolute 
quantity of oxygen also bad risen i, and that of the carbonic acid given off fell 
to about y, . Tlie perspiration, on the other htmd, was even more than doubled, 
while the temperature of the animal's body diminished from ^t to ^ of what it 
was in a state of health. , 

Section of the inferior laryngeal nerves was found to have a greater effect on 
the amount of gases interdianged by the lungs than division of one pnemnogafitric. 
In muiy respects the result of this operation corresponded very closely wkh that 
ofdivinon of both the vagi, there being, however, this differ^ioe, that while section 
of the pneumogastrio nerves is rapidly followed by the death of the rabbit, the 
injury to the laryngeal nerves does- not destroy the life of the animal antil several 
days, or even veeik, have elapsed. 

The concluding pages of Valentin's monograph treat of the force of the respira- 
tions, and are illustrated with well-executed diagrams. 



RkvikwXII. 

7^ history, JHoffnoHa, and Treatment of the Fevtn of the Vhited States. By 
Elisha Babtlktt, MJ>., late Professor of Materia Hedica and Medical Juris- 
prudence in the College of PhyBtaans and Surgeons of the University of the 
State of New York, &c, Ac. Fourth Edition, by A. Clakk, M.D., Ac— 
I'AUadelpfaa and ZoTtcion, 1856. Svo. pp. 610. 

Ws hul with pleasure tins fourth edition of a work on which many years ago ono 

of our predecessors* bestowed the attention demanded by the importance of the 
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snbjeot, and the skill and leambg with which it was discassed. It ie pleaune to 
us to learn that the public voice has confirmed the opinion we then fonned of 
" Bartlett on Fever ;" but the pleasure is not unmixed, for the gifted author n 
cold in the grave, to observe, think, and wi'ite no more for the benefit of mankind. 
But, as the Greek proverb says, " a tree never wholly perishes," and much of 
the worth, much of the utillity of many men now living \s probably due to the 
example and labours of Elisha Bartlett. A man's good deeds live ^er him, and 
it is good that it should be so, for thus is the world progressive. * 

Certain considerations induce us to go beyond the mere brief and perhapa 
laudatory comment which we might have bestowed on Uie f(>nrth editioD oi a 
work we had cai'essed as a vigorous offspring, an aniTtiosut t^ons, when, some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago, it first saw the light. At this jieriod there was much 
doubt in the minds of some, and it may be not less conviction, on grounds too 
slight, in the minds of others, regarding the cl.issification and division of fevers, 
and no little controversy was waged in France, England, and the United States oa 
the subject. It would be unduly bold in us to assert that all is now clear — that 
there ia no discrepancy of opinion among medical observers and reasoners on 
points which were then tiie subjects of controversy. But it is unquestionably the 
fact that the time which has intervened has not been wasted, but that close obser- 
vation and sound reasoning (the sole safe guides of medicine) have done much to 
illustrate what was obscure, and to give certainty to what was doubtful, regarding 
continued fever, its unity or diversity. 

The question in dispute really was, whether our old and too familiar typhos, 
and a form of fever, certainly in its outward and visible signs very much resem- 
bling it, which having borne at first various designations, all physicians now agree 
to call typhoid fever, are but modifications of one disease; or whether they ara, 
however similar, yet two distinct diseases ; as, for instance, measles and scarlatiita 
have long been acknowledged by the profession to be, a certain degree of outward 
likeness notwithstanding. The opinion expressed by Dr. Bartlett in bis first edition 
was certainly in favour of the specific difilerence of the two diseases, but not eqm- 
vocaliy and positively so, for he says : 

" I have no wish to make out a case in this matter. I would avoid, scropnlonslj', anything 
like special pleading. The tmth, as Louis's motLo from Boosseoii ssys, is in the things, in the 
facts and their relations, not in my mind, which attempts to Jndge and to interpret tltem. I 
am anxious only that this truth, he It what it may, aboald be ttscerUdned. That this has 
been done absolutely and definitively I do not pretend. That typhoid and typhoa fev^v on 
clearly and uneqntvooally fhadsmentally distinct diseases may not have been poaitJTelj 
damouBtratsd. I admit that the paper of M. Londoniy (relative to the epidemic in tbe prison 
at Rbeiina) throws some doubt upon the question ; bat, as has beeoremarked before, whether 
the two diseases bo not apeciGoally and noBologicairy nnlike each other, it is ennallf import- 
ant that the wide differences which confessedly do exisC between them should be pointed 
oat, and their real relations established." (p. S90.) 

In onr notice of the first edition we remarked, that 

"For the final a<Uastment of the qnestdon— that of the identity or diveni^ of typhus and 
typhoid fevei^-mucb will be jnstJy expeoted from Britiali writers; for we con^der that a 
great deal of the conf^ion in which it is still involved has arisen from the viu^e, and, we 
would add, too declamatory character of some of the most popular British works on ferer. 
The repair of the evil which we have done will he looked for at onr hands."*_ 

The expectation here alluded to oertiunly existed, and it is pleasins to oa to add, 
has not been disappointed, for our excellent author, aft.er stating that his fnrthw 
study and investigation of the subject had only served to remove from his mind 
the alight doubt or qualification with which his first judgment of the spedfia 
diverajty of the two diseases was associated, leads us, by the terras in which he 
quotes the labours of our countryman, Dr. Jenner, to infer that the dispersion of 
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the liDgerioK doubt from hk own mind was connderably dae to tbe agency of the 
aocomplisbea Englishnian. He Bays : 

" I -Bhall close thia discnsdon with the words of an English plivstoian, Dr. Jeoner. This 
question has never been bo oaiefDlly, laboriously, tninntelf, and pbijaeopbically investigated 
before, m it has beea bj Dr. Jenner. Hy opinion of the valne of these inveatigationa has 
already been miffi<neutly attested ; I only wish to add, that apart from this vtdot) ooasibtiag 
in their resnlta, and the new light they nave shed Dpon on obBcnre and difficult snljjeot, th^ 
oratsdtnte one of tbe finest examplee jn medical history of a sound and tnie philoeophy, and 
diow their author to be a worthy inheritor of the Ulnstrions name he bears." (p. 297.) 

Li this oonntry the question seema now practically settled. The difference of 
the cerebral condition in the two diseases ; the sudden prostration and torpor of 
typhus, contrasting with the more gradual, but when formed, the more active and 
excited typhoid delirinm ; and the corresponding discrepancy in the expression of 
the countenance in the respective diseases, are the first grounds of distinction 
which strike the experienced observer. As the dlaease advances, the presence or 
otherwise of diarrhoea, of pain or uneasinesB in the iliac region, or, it may be, of 
intestinal hsemorrhage, and the rose-coloured lenticular spots limited in the one 
esse to the thorax and upper part of the abdomen, or the dark purple-coloured 
pet«cbi» diffiised generally over the body and limbs, come to render certainty 
more certain, aqd the physician pronounces the name of the disease with as much 
confidence as be would declare one eruptive complaint to be small-pox and another 
measles. He does not reserve bis diagnosis till diagnosis can no longer be useful 
— ^to the time, should it unfortunately arrive, when the anatomical lesions shaU 
have placed the nature of the disease beyond all rist of controversy. The ques- 
tion whether affections differing so much in symptoms that the medical man can 
at once give to each its appropriate name — greatly diverse, indeed, in morbid 
lesions, and preserving in all tociUities these wide discrepancies — are but casual 
moditications of one and the same disease, seems to be regarded by the present 
practioiil-minded generation as no longer worth discussing. It seems to us doubt- 
mi, indeed, whether some of the resistance in the English mind to the adoption of 
the opinion of the specific difference between these diseases was not due to the 
nnportance attached by Dr. Bartlett himself, in his first edition, and other writers 
of eminence, to the history of the epidemic in the jail at Rbeims by M. Landou^, 
and this writer's opinion of its nature. 

On a subject, in onr view„by no means uuimportant, at least to British practi- 
tioners, relapsing fever, Dr. Clark, the editor of the work before ns, says that, if 
there be a dUtinct fehrile Section to be called by this name, he believes it has not 
been bis fortune to see it. For our part, we certainly consider relapsing fever to 
bear a much closer relation to the bibous remittent fever — the product of malaria 
— with which onr American brethren are abundantly well acquainted, than to the 
continued fevers, whether typhus or typhoid, of our own country. The marked 
periodicity of the relapses of this fever, '^ which come on Uke a fit of ague almost 
to an hour,"* and the enlargement of the spleen to a greater extent, according to 
Dr. Jenner, than in any other form of (continued ?) fever, appear to us to point to 
B malarious ori^. British practitioners have laboured very successfully, and all 
honour to them for it, at the investigation of the eliaracter, external and patho- 
Jogicat, of this fever. Further illustration might probably, as it appears to us, be 
Ibund by lookiag in another direction, at the general epidemic constitution, as 
Sydenham would call it, of the season in which this Jl-ver prevails. It is well 
known that from various parts of these islands where they were once fouiLiar, 
agues and other forms of malarious dbcase have, as a general rule, disappeared. 
But it is likewise consonant with medical experience, that in unwonted seasons, it 
may be in those of which the heat is for a loug time excessive, there is a reappear- 
ance of malarions disease in districts whence, to all outward and visible signs, it 
had long been banished. Might not some light be thrown on the etiology and 
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trne nosological position of thb form of fever by observation directed tomrda the 
other forms of disease prevailing simnltaneonsly with it, and likewise to the condi- 
tion as to temperature, <fec., of the season in which it exists ? Even shonld there 
not be discoverable, to any great extent, the most iamiliar and generally admitted 
prodactfl of malaria, ^et may we perhaps discover a case or two of indigenoua 
mtermittent in a district where sncfa a disease has not for years been seen but as 
an exotic, or there may be discernible an unwonted prevalence of the lowest 
prodact of malaria — brow agne, or other forms of intermittent neuralgia. When 
It hfis been our lot to see relapsing fever, it has always been In unwonted seaitons, 
and when there was something in the type of disease prevailing wbicb led us to 
conclndc that a malarious infiuenoe existed. We certainly consider the subject 
worthy of investigation in this direction, and we do not discern in the &ct of Dr. 
Clark's want of acquaintance with relapung lever, any argument againat the view 
we are rather snggeetit^ than asserting. The effects of malaria vary so much 
according to climate, that we shonld not expect to find them the same in the 
British Jbles as even in the northern States of the Union, 

The opimon ^e expressed of the great value of this book, in the notice of the 
first edition contained in one of our predecessors, remiuns unchoneed. The )uii[4c 
information relative to those fevers, possessed in common by both connt^es, ren- 
ders it valuable to British practitioners ; but, widespread over the world as are the 
colonies and commerce of our Empire, the portion of the work regarding the more 
tropical forms of fever ought also to claim their special interest. 



Rkvibw XIII. 

Sinta on the Pathology, Diagnosis, Prevention, and Treatment of Thoracic Con- 
sumption, By J. C. Hall, M.D,, Fellow of the Royal College of Pbyuciana, 
Edinburgh; Physician to the Sheffield Public Dispensary; late Lecturer on the 
Practice of Medicine at the Sheffield Medical Institution. Third edition, 
enlarged.. With Microscopic Illustrations. — Londmi, 1856. pp. 188. 

This little volume in the least pretentious, though not the least useful, of the maoy 
works on consumption, which have been recently published. Its substance 
appeared originaliy, under the title of ' Bed-wde Sketches,' in the p^es of a weekly 
contemporary. Successive reprints of these sketches, with additions to each, have 
brongbt the volume into its present form, still sketchy, it is true, and somewhat irre- 
gular in its arrangement, but, nevertheless, admitting of easy access to a number 
of points of greater or less intesest. 

I>r. Uatl commences by discussing the nature of tuberculous disease of the lungs, 
and, with all who know anything of the patholt^y of phthius, he repudiates we 
idea of Hs bein? a local affection. 

The second chapter treats of tubercle, its varieties in the' lungs, and the meta- 
morphosis which the deposit undergoes — viz. cretification and softening. In the 
one case, the tiiberculooB matter loses its watery and organic elements ; the earthy 
salts remain, constituting the calcareons masses, of greater or less size, which are 
sometimes e^cpectorated. but more oflen found in the lungs at post-mortem cxami- 
oalions. In the other case, the deposit undergoes a change analogous to, and in 
some degree identical with fatty degeneration. The tissues involved in the depoail 
participate in this process. Both aQke soften and break up, vomtae are formed, 
the contents of which find their way into the bronchi, and are expectorated. 

We have do satisfactory information as to the circumBtances which tend to pro- 
dnco results apitartntly so different from each other. It is probable that they 
depend on differences in the primary composition of the deporit. It is not difficult 
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to ooooere tbat hwd grey tnberole may tend to become harder, and dries ; and 
that the softer yellow tubercle may possess an inherent tendency in an opposite 
direction. For closely as the different varieties of tnberole resemble each other in 
microsco^ and otliei; characters, there is no doubt that they differ essentially both 
in their vital properties and physical constitution. These are differences which we 
do not fiilly compreheDd. They are inviting objects for further researdL A bet- 
ter acquaintance with these properties will give us information of which we 
stand mnc^ in need, as to iJk progress and result of tubercular depositions in the 
tanm. 

Great apparently as the differ«iQe whether tubercle oretifies or softens, the object 
aimed at is the same. Nature seeks to protect the lungs, in the one iastaiice 
ftoax the infloz of a new and foreign body, in the other to eliminfite that body 
altogether. Katnre is oftea snccesttful in these operations. Still, more often no 
snch attempt is made, deposition and destruction go on ^multaneonaly, till the 
hmgs, Toore or less completely occupied by solid masses or destroyed by cavities, 
are no longer capable of supporting life. In other cases these processes go on 
likewise, but not simultaneously. Tubercles are deposuted under the influence of 
certain agendes to which the individual is subjected. The operaticm of these influ- 
CDces having ceased, no further depoution takes place, the tubercles become creti- 
fied, or, softening, are eliminated. The disease is arrested so to apeak, abd the 

Sient does well. He may cease to be liable to further deposit. Still, more pro- 
•ly, he is again subjected to injurious influence ; be is already predisposed to 
disease, and fresh deposits take place. These depo^tions' may be again arrested, 
only to occur subsequently under like circumstances. Such is the progress of the 
vast majority of phtiiidcal cases met with in practice. Their course is instructive, 
aa showing how frequently phtfaieis may be arrested by nature or art, and sugges- 
tive to those who have to treat the disease, of the importance to sufferers from the 
disease, of the necessity of avoiding any infiaence whiob could rekindle the flame 
which has been extinguished. Over and over again we have seen tte progress of 
disease in its early stages cdiecked, and tiie patient restored to almost perfect 
faeahih. Danger is then forgotten, preoantions are thrown aside, old habits are 
renewed, ^id with them returns disease, disease less likely to yield to treatment 
than that which had previoaaly been arrested. It com^ then, to be of almost as 
great importance to study the means of preventing the recurrence of tuberculous 
deposit, as of arresting its course in the first instance. On the extent to which the 
hoiltb can be restored in these cases of urested disease, Dr. Hall makes the feUow- 



"Fromwhatlhaveseenof caseswliere an attack of tnbercle has ended In excavation, I 
ventnre oonfldentlv to assert that although onder treatment very great improvement doee 
take jJaoe, there is, nnqnestionabl;, a limit beyond whiob, so for as inv experience enables 
Die to jadge, recovery dote not extend. liy this I mean, that a person who has once weigbed, 
B in one at tbe cases just narrated, twelve stone, never does so again; he never gets book 
the fleab which he has lost. It is true tbat be may follow his osn^ colling, bnt to hia ooa- 
valeaoence there will be from time to time certain bindrsnoes, and be never becomes agiun — 
at least, I have never yet seen an instance — either in moscle or in vital energy, quite eqnal to 
that standard of health whiob he had coice attained.*' (pp. 48, 49.) 

The vast majority of cases correspond with the anthor's experience. It is, 
however, satisfactory to know that instances do sometimes present themselves in 
which even excavations having formed, the individuals regain all the flesh and 
strength they have lost. In snch cases the loss of iung-substanoe is limited. Hie 
digestive fimotions are well performed, the circulation is quiet, and the patients 
are phtced in circumstances tavonrable to health. It is otherwise in cases where 
much lmig«nbstance has been bst, dmply because as these organs contribute 
laigelv to olood formation, the nutrition must suffer if the blood constituents &il 
in either quantity or ijualit^. TTie explanation adopted by the author, that an 
excess of carbon remaining in the blood acts as a poison on the system, is some- 
what inconasteot with the successful nse of ood-liver oil in these very oases. 
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The phfdcal ugns of conBumpUon are ^Ten, in the chapter iqipropmted to 
their deBcripUun, with oare and much com^etenen. The same cannot be said of 
the practical application of these ugna as iUostrated in the histories of the cases 
reported throu^ont Dr. Hall's pages. Xothing can be bejiter than the chM>ter 
on "The Fhysieal Kxamination of the Chest." OccasJonal reference is made in 
difierent parts of the volume to the presence of wavy inspiration. We mention 
it in order that we may offer a word of caution ^dnst placing much value on ita 
presence. The sound depends, in nine cases out of ten, on the mode in which tfae 
patient breathes. In other cases it occurs in connexion with the action of the 
heart, and its impnlse extending to the great vessels, and through them to the 
lur iu the bronchi at the root of the lung. In a few it may res^t from limited 

fleuritio friction, and in still fewer from tubercles or other depoats in the Inngs. 
t may be regarded, yiixh the red line on the gams, ae amongst the most qaes- 
tionable ugns of the presence of phthins. 

Passing from this class of phenomena, the author diaonsses the evidence to be 
derived fi-ona the microsoopic examination of the epntum ; on its value he lajB 
con«derable stress, and be gives some microacojnc illustrations by Mr. Tnffen West 
-of the appearances which it presents. We should be disposed to ^ree with I>r. 
Hall and those who have preceded him in describing the appearances of the 
■exjpectoraitioD characteristic of the early stages of phthisis, if it were possible to 
-fiiml some of the following conditions. Id the first place, we must have the 
means of recognising tubercle as something aui generit, which is unlike and 
oannot be mist^en for anything else. 

Now, thera are not half a dozen observers who agree aa to what the oompositioD 
of tubercle really is. The corpnscles which by some are believed to be character- 
istic of the deposit, are helievea by others to be mere acddental elements derived 
from the epithelium or other texture of the orean occnpied by morbid materiaL 

Again, we must suppose it p3suble to obtain the tabercalous matter in the 
expectoration unmixed with other elements likely to ol»cure or render its reoog- 
nitton difficult, if not impoaaible. Those only who nave examined the expectoration 
In the early stages of phthima, with a view of obtaimng aid to di^nosia, can teQ 
^ow salueless and vain the researches of inqnirers have hitherto been. It is difierent 
in the more advanced form of disease — the depout softens, the lung-texture jpai' 
ticipatea in the change, and we find in the expectoration something definite. This 
is not tubercle — it is the elastic tisane which enters largely into uie atmctare of 
the ur ceWa: when the peculiar appearance of this texture is recognised in the 
sputum, there can exist no doubt that the Inng-tissne has given way. It tnapf, 
however, be stated, too, that thia tissue, which has been said to be pecuHar to the 
lung-stmctDre, may be found in other parts of the body, as in the mammary 
gland ; aometibing like it may be found m the cheesy particles taken from the 
tonsils. There ia little probability of the elastic tissue from the mammary gland, 
even in oases of abscese of that organ, finding its way under the microacope as 
expectoration ; sdLI, aa the elastic tissue exists there, and as, withm onr knowledge, 
the mistake has once been made by an experienced observer, it may be m^e 
again, and should be thonght of. 

The presence of lung-tissue is a helper ae, and may confirm the knowledge 
obtiuned by auscultation and percussion. We have never seen a case in which it 
«onld do more. In obscore or doubtful cases we must obtiuQ infonnation from 
every source : of this Br, Hall is not unmindful, and he discusses with care the 
symptoms, as well as the phywcal signs, wliich characterize tuberculous disease of 
the lungs. A chapter follows on the means of preventing these diseases, and 
another on their treatment. These chapters contam many jadicions observations, 
but nothing so new as to call for special observation. 
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PART SECOND. 
Bibltograiifiical Hecorb. 



kxr. I, — A System of Practical Surgery. By William Febousson, F Jt.S., 
Professor of Snidery in King's College, London ; Surgeon to Sink's College 
Hospital ; Sargeon Extraordiniiry to Her Majesty, and surgeon to H R. H. the 
Prince Consort. Fonrtli Edition.— ZoJwfcw, 185V. pp. 833. 

In the work be&rs ds we are inifomed that the preraUing castom of intersperuiifg 
sorgioal works with phyoolegy has been dispensed with, aoA that the sclenot^ of 
dienustry, phannaoy, and materia me^ica nave scarcely been referred to. This 
will acoonat for what must appear to many the peculiar character of Mf* Fer- 
gnssoo's work. It deals with tnat which may be seen and done. But it refers in 
% very slight degree to those more subtle prooesaes of nature bv which ijiseased 
M well as healthy actions are carried on, and by which parts injured or diseased 
are restored to their natnral oondition. These subjects, we are told, belong alike 
to tbe phvsitnao and the surgeon, but it certainly would be desirable if those 
points which are not usually loily described by m^ical authors should be more 
than cursorily alluded to in surgical works. 

There are many subjects — such, for instance, as the results of the depout of 
strumous matter in the artjcniar extremiUes of bone, or the oconrrense of 
secondary inflammation after amputation, of which medical anthore have not 
QKusUy tmdertaken to epeak, but concerning which the student may reasonably 
expect to be informed in the class-books pla^d in his hands. There is, however, 
little cause for complaint in this respect while other manuals, rich in scientific 
Ulastration, valuable alike to the phyooian and surgeon, such as ' Drnitf s Vade 
Mecnm,* are withm the reach of aU. 

As a work on operative surgery, Mr. Fergusson's holds deservedly a very pro* 
minent position. There are many points In it which he has made peculiarly his 
own. Thus, since the publication of iSx. Fergusson's work, a very decided 
improvement has been made in the mode of removing tumours from the upper 
jaw. Mr. Fei^:nssoa makes an inciaon in the centre of tbe apper lip, This 
" permits advantage being taken of the natural opening of the nostril, and so 
permits a large opening in tbe &oe, through which almost any ordinary.«Eed 
tnmonr m» be extracted." (p. 680.) Since the last edition of this work was 
pablished, Mr. Fergusson observes that he has never iperformed any other opera- 
tion on the upper jaw. 

Again, in regard to the operations on the lower jsw, Mr. Fergusson remarks: 

^ Wlthhi these f«w years I have modified the operations in regard to carrying the incision 
through the lip. I donbt if this ii ever required, aad I ara of opinion that any portion of the 
lower Jaw, or even the whole bone, may be taken away withontentting tbe margin of the lip 
at aSJ^ (p. 606.) 

The last two editions of Mr. Fergnsson's work have contained some valuable 
observations on the development, or rather arrest of development, in malfonua- 
tiona of the upper jaw. 

" In dngle fitstne, and cepedsllj bi double, the middle portion is often seeminglj longer in 
]«aportion than the rest of the alveolar ridge, uid soinetimes it prcjecta so coiupicaoDsly as 
to add greatly to the unseemly ocmdltim of the part." (p. OU.) 
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This projection may be confiDed to one aide, or it ma; consist of tiro portions, 
one on cither ude of the median line, 

"This central portion is composed of two intensflxillary bonee, reserobliog in eosaa 
respects the condition of the upper part of the month in many of the iuferior ommalB." 
(p. C66.) 

These bones, aridng from separate points of ossification, may one or botb be 
removed with the scalpel, together with the decidnous teeth wliich they contain. 

Mr. Fergusson's operation of ataphylography we regard as one of the greatest 
improvements of modern sargory, and we notice it hoie because other operations 
of the same kind have recently been advocated. Mr, Fergusson divides the 
iniisclca which ^ve an arched form to the palate with a knife bent at right angles. 
This particular form of knife enables him to divide the muscles without lujuring 
the soft palate itself. Mr. Pollock, of St. George's Hospital, has preferred the plaa 
of cutting through the soft palate, and so dividing at the same time the levator 

fialati on each aide. Now, without doubting Mr. Pollock's success in performing 
lis own operation, we are bound to say, from the resnita which we have witnessed 
in other hands, that we would recommend Mr. Fergusson's original way of doing 
the operation to those who have not had experience on the subject. There are 
many otlier original points of eicelience in this work which we might notice, did 
our space permit. As a work on operative surgery, as we have said, we regard it 
as in the very liret rank, and we trust that at some fiiture time we may see its usefiil- 
noss BtitI fnrther enhanced, by observing those scientific parts of sui^ry which do 
not involve mechanical operations as fufly described as those that do. 



Akt. n. — Experiencea of a Civilian in Etutem Military HoytiUila, with Obaer- 
vatuma on the Migliah, J^wicA, and otlier Medictu J>epartmenU, and t/u 
Organixation of Military Medical Schools mtd Jlosfntalt. By Petsb Fts- 
coFFS, MJ>. Lugd.— ZoMdon, 1857, 8vo, pp. 202, 

Wb regret that we have been n^ble to notice this work sooner, becanse the 
interest attaching to onr part of it is dying away. The public and the profesaon 
are weary of the general tale of Crimean shortcomings; and although we hope 
some day to aee a scientific work on the diseases of the troops dormg tbe dia- 
astrons wint«r of 1854—5, it must be a work of a diSercnt kind fi'om tliat now 
before ns, to ejioite the attention of the profession. 

Dr. Pincoffs does not, indeed, proless to do more than give a mere sketch of 
the hospital arrangements of the diderent nations at Scutari, and has done so in a 
light, readable style. He did not an-ive there till April, 1855, by which time the 
lamentable defects of our general hospitals had been to a great extent remedied, 
and the sick wore receiving carefnl nuifdng and alt necessary " eomforta," under 
the able, nnremitting, and self-denying superintendence of Miss Nightingale. He 
makes acomjMirison between the English and French hospitals by no means flatter- 
ing to the latter, and draws an unfavourable picture of the effects of making the 
medical officer subordinate in everything connected with the hospital supplies uid 
arrangements to the Intendance. 

Our author's history of the introdnction of the "civil element" into the army 
hospitals, and of the mode in which it worked, is so evidently written with a 
strong feeling of personal disappointment and of dislilce ttf the " demigod at 
Whitehall anA his liigh priests in the Crimea and at Scutari," that we forbear to 
enter uixtn its discnssion. The want of patients, which is one ground of complaint, 
arose manifestly from the operation of a correct principle in military arrangements 
— that of keeping aU the men likely to become soon efficient as near the front as 
— 1 compatible with the demands upon the services of medical officers, and of 
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wnding to Engluid withoat uDaecessary delay those who were likely to be a bur- 
then npon an army in the field. The civil hospitals would havo been iavaloable 
had the events of the winter of 1855-6 resembled those of the precedmg year. 
As it was, they were a measure of precaution adopted after the emergency was 
over, and in anticipation of the contmuanee of an exceptional state of the army, 
wliitJi happily ceased to exist. 

But there is another portion of the work before us which poasessea great inte- 
rest at the present moment, when the •reorganization of the medical department of 
the army is known to be under the conaidemtion of her Majesty's Government. 
Dr. Pinoofis gives a short account of the British, French, Austrian, Prusaiaji, and 
I>atch Army Medical Departments, the mode in which they are recruited and 
governed, their systems ot promotion, rates of pay, and means of eiciting emula- 
tion. He appears to prefer the French system, if it could only be relieved from 
the inoubus of the mUndance. 

" The fact of the medical officers being dependent on a non-professional Intendant for everV' 
thing which cuncems the eiteraol and internal managenieDt of the hospitals, and aUo for the 
advancement of their personalinteresbt, in productive of evil conseqDenoes to the patient, and 
gives rise to serious discontent among the medical staff." 

Oar author states fiiirly enough the chief drawbacks under which the British 
tnedicnl department labors. Among these may be noticed, the want of a school 
of nulitary medical inatmction, as the youag officer is oHen obliged, in consequence, 
to acquire bis knowledge of the specialities of the service at the expense of the 
soldier, and with serious discomlbrt to himself. The difficulty, or almost impossi- 
bility, of the medical officers procuring leave of absence to enable them to attend 
lectnres in any of the medical schools, is a barrier to their keeping pace witb their 
brethren in civil life in the acquirement of professional knowledge, and especially 
in those more recent branches of scienca which are being daily more ftiUy deve- 
loped. The system of promotion, which is almost exclusively by seniority, holds 
out no inducement to exertion on the part of talented officers, while tiie Kinited 
^are of honours conferred (and even that until lately was denied them) tends to 
prodnce a feeling of inferiority and depression which cannot iail to extinguish aeal. 
Another serious evil is the amount of administrative labour thrown upon the 
medical officer, which necessarily inteiieres with his professional work ; indeed, 
the duty of tlie higher ranks is so purely adntnistrative, that they never have the 
charge of sick, but merely supierintend those who have. This superintendence, 
however, is a source of much aimoyance and ill feeling in the department. 

The chief remedies for existing evils in the department which our author pro- 
poses, are the establishment of a military medical school for the edncation of young 
men tor the department ; an examination before promotion ; staff appointments to 
be conferred by concovrs, the grades above staff-surgeon to be cOnfeiTod by senio- 
rity and selection ; the establishment of travelling fellowships as a sUmulns to 
emulation ; and a more Uberal distribution of honours, 

" If non-oombalanW are not entitled to any honours now nsually bestowed in the army, an 
Otd«r might bo created for the department, in iniilftlioD of the Bavarian MiUt&r-Sanilat*- 
Dimxt-Zeidien^ which H befltowed for services performed in times of war only, and to which 
a small penmon is attached, a« ie the case with the Legion of Hononr. 6uch deooratioDe are 
within llie grasp, not only of the fevoored few who have the rare opportunity of doing some 
dashing- action m the field, when no Englishman is ever fonnd wanting, bat also of the many 
laborioDS deserving men who perseveringlj combat nith no other tlum their own peculiar 
foes — disease and death." 

We do not !^oe with Dr. Rncofis' scheme for a military medical school, because 
we prefer that the education of the raedicjtl officer should be left to the existing 
school)). We have such coiilidcnce in llie princijilea of free trade, as to entertain 
no doubt that, if the requirements are made known, the supply of wcll-edii rated 
medical men will soon be found equal to the demand. All that should be required 
of Government is to establish at their principal military hospital a course of instruc- 
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tion in military hygiene and the special duties of the armjf surc^eon, vhich every 
yonng officer nhould be required to attend, after having gained hta commis^on by 
a competitive examination, and before he ia appointed to do any duty. 

Nor do we agree with our anthor in thinking that his scheme would be more 
cconomitial. The number of medical officers could not be well reduced, forit ia no 
economy to bring a department down to liie lowest point compatible with work- 
ing ; and if it produced, as he thinks it would, more rapid promotion, a necessary 
consequence would be an increased non-efiective list — an expense always grnmbJed 
at in this country. 

Our author has contrived to throw a good deal of light reading into his book^ 
and thus to make it more amusing than works on such subjects nsnaHy are. We 
are almost tempted to reproduce his sketch of, and panegyric npon, Florence 
Nightingale, " the Providence of the barrack-hospital." Wt^ most, however, for 
this, as well as for other topics upon which we should be glad to dwell, refer tbe 
reader to tbe book itself 



Abt. in. — Leisure* on the J'rincwles and Practice of Phytic. Delivered at 
King's College, London. By Thomas WATsoif, AI J>., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, late Physician to the Middlesex Hospital, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge.— Zonefon, 1867. Svo. Vol. L, 
pp. 871. Vol. II., pp. 984. 

Lecttrebs, practitioners, and stndents of medtmne will equally hul the reappear- 
ance of the work of Dr. Watson in the form of a now — a fourth — edition. We 
merely do justice to our own feelings, and, wo are sure, of tbe whole profession, 
if we thank him for having, in the trouble and turmoil of a large j»-actice, made 
leisnre to supply the hiatus caused by the exhaustion of the publisher's stock of 
the third edition, which has been eeverely felt for the last three years. For I>r. 
Watson has not merely caused the lectures to be reprinted, but scattered throng 
the whole work wc find additions or alterations which prove that the anthor has 
in every way sought to bring up his teaching to the level of the most recent 
aconirations in science. ' 

In the first volume the changes are less numerous than in the second, in whidi 
above a hundred pages of new matter are to be found. In tbe former, Dr. Wat- 
son's observations on autesthctica, and his remarks on their early employment in 
the twelfth century by Hugo da Lucca, cannot fail to attract attention ; while bis 
remarks on the types of disease, dpropoa of Dr. Bennett's views, must equally 
obtain a more extended perusal no^ than they would otherwise have enjoyed. 

In the second volume, there are numerous and important additions in the ch^>- 
tera treating of mercurial poisoning, on cardiac and aortic disease, and on abdo- 
minal diseases. But the great fact connected with this edition is the frank adoption 
by the distinguished author of the views advocated with so much pcrspicQity and 
zeal, on the subject of typhus, typhoid and relapsing fevers, by "the Dr. Jenoer 
of our time." This change in bis views bad of course necessitated the rewriting 
of the T3rd and 74th Lectures on Fever. 

We doubt not that we shall often recur to Sr. Watson's admirable volumes 
with pleasure and advantage. He is uow to ns, and to the bulk of tbe profession 
in England, an old faniihar friend— one to whom wc each desire to offer our indi- 
vidual homage and respect, while we feel a pride in pointing to him, the gentleman 
and the physician, as a representative of the best and most high-minded in the 
profession of Great Britain, 
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Abt. IV. — The Anatomisfa Vade Meaum : a System of Human Anatomy. By 
Sbaskds Wiisoii, FJt.S. Seventh Kiition.— London, 18S7. pp. 125. 

The present edition of this work coDsiBts of eleven chapters, illustrated hy two 
hnndred and uxty -nine figures, many of them, as we noticed in a former review, 
drawn &om the microscope by the author himself, with the aid of the camera lucida. 
Of the excellences of this work we have on ^rmer occa^ons fully spokeD, and 
bave now only to add, that the author in the present edition acknowledges the 
aasistance he has received from Professor Retziua, of Stockholm, who says that he 
OSes the ' Anatomist's Vade Mecnm ' tar students in the dissecting-room. " It has 
become my &vourite Manual for youns students, for I find that by it they get a 
clearer and quicker inaight mto the study of anatomy than by aoy other book." 



Aet. Y.—A Manual of the Practice ^ Medicine. By T. H. TimraiH, M.D., 
FJ<.S^ licentiate oi the Royal Collese of Physicians, late Pbymcian to the 
Hospital for Women, &c., &c. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. — Zon- 
don, 18fi7. pp. 451. 

Amoko the many manuals of the preeent day we should have a difficulty in singling 
oat one which more completely answers its purpose than the ' Manual of the Prac- 
tice 'of Medidne,' by Dr. Tanner. Its descriptions of disease are clear and con- 
dse ; the most recent acquirements of science are introduced ; and while we find 
the author yielding to hla contemporaries the praise Mrly due for original investi- 
gations, his pages carry the conviction that he is himself an observer and practi- 
cally conversant with the subjects he treats of. 

A copious formulary of medicines is added in the form of an appendix, and will 
doabUeea contribute to render the whole a favourite with practitioners and 
students, aa -a reoundcr or as a book of reference. To both we cordially recom- 
mend it. 



Akt. VL — Diteata of th« Stomaek and Duodenum. By Charlbs Evans Rkevxs, 
B.A., M.D., Sat^raduate 'in ^Medicine of the University of London, and Member of 
the Faculty of ^ysicians and Sui|;eon8 of Glasgow. — London, 1868. pp.364. 

It is by DO means easy to dve a fair and tine acconot of this work. Considerable 
labour has evidently been bestowed upon it, ss the numerous citations testify. The 
author seems also to have observed for himself, and to have had practical acquaintance 
with the diseases of which he treats. Still, we must say the impression left on our 
mind after perasing it is not satisfoctory. The general descriptions are rather vague 
and diffuse, and (perhaps tnm our own obtascneBs) appear wanting in force and clear- 
ness. The cases are ofien much less accurately reconled than could be wished, and 
the instruction to be derived from them not always very apparent. The pathology 
and morbid anatomy is behind the mark of the present day. Still it would be very 
nnjnst to deny that the work contains a great deal of informatiou, and may no doubt 
be referred to with advantage. To some statements we must take decided objection, 
M, for instance, when bleeding and mercury are enumerated among the measures from 
which the best results may be expected in the treatment of perforation ; or cancer-eells 
are put down as constant in the matters evacuated in pyloric cancer. The best part of 
the work, we think, is that which describes the diseases of the duodenum. Even ia 
this, however, we must note that there are many cases brought together which appear 
very pointless and nnsatisfkcto'rr, and which wonid better hare been omitted. Sueb 
m, for instance, No. 19, which is given as one of chronic duodenitis, although there 
ensted also enc^haloid disease of the liver, jaundice, and chronic gastritis, and deatk 
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occurred witb plenro-pneumonia. So aleo, we objoct to Xo. 6, recorded ta a case <^ 
chronic daodcDitiE, alttioiigh at the poBt-morteiD " the liver was very large, in sonte 

5 laces harder than natural, but in others as soft as brain," while " tlie state of tho dao- 
cnum is not noticed '." Three cases are given, wliich eecm to have been under tbe 
care of the author himself, of fatty diechargcs from the bowels ; these are well obserred 
and narrated, and constitute a valuable contribution to the future histoij of tliis 
obscure affcctioD. In the two flrst the symptoms were those of chronic duodenitis, in 
the third there were morbid changes found at the autopsy in the liver, pancreas, and 
duodeoum. 



Ajit. VU— Medico! Jnafomy. By FnAKcia Sibsox, M.D, FJt^S^ Physician to St. 
Mary's -Ilospilal. — London. Fasciculus V. 

Tbe present fasciculus of Dr. Sibson's valuable work contains three views of the tho- 
racic and abdominal cavities taken from behind, which cannot tail to be of great use to 
tbe student and practitioner. In tbe first plate the surfaces of the lungs, the kidneys, 
the great vessels and the adjoining oi^ans, are exposed hy the removal of the bonce 
and soft tissues ; in the letterpress accompanying this plate the author sapplies us with 
an elaborate table indicating the relation in thirteen difiercnt subjects of tlic main 
organs or chief parts of organs to the vcrtebne, Tlie second plate exhibits a deeper 
layer of the same aspect ; the posterior portions of the lungs are rcraoved> so ^ to 
expose the chief divisions of the trachea and large bronchi ; the arch of the aorta, the 
right auricle, with the pulmonary arteries and vena cava asccndens aio bared ; die 
spleen, the thoracic duct, the posterior part of the liver, tbe pancreas, with numerous 
coils of intestines, are ftilly displayed, while a portion of th^ large curvature of the sto- 
mach peeps out between the spleen and the aorta. In the third plate (the fifteenth of 
the whole sericK), the dissection is carried still fnrther, and the parts brought to view 
are the epiglottis and anterior surface of the larynx, the heart, the anterior portion of 
the lircr, and the call- hi adder, the urinary bladder with its ureters, the prostate and 
bulb of the urethra. 

In the commentary accompanying the plates, Dr. Sibson presents the reader with a 
very elaborate analysis of a large collection of obser\'ations of aortic aneurism, which 
however is in itself so much condensed as to render it impossible for us t^ transfer any 
part of it to oar pages without damaging the context No one can henceforth study 
the subject of aneurism withoiit having recourse to Dr. Sibson's memoir. In the fiist 
work of importance published since tliia fasciculus, the fourth edition of Dr. Watson's 
Lectures, bis resalta are already alluded to. However, while wo reeommcnd the fifth 
fasciculus more partjcularly on account of the valuable information it preseiita n« with 
on aortic aneurism, wo would wish to impress onr readers with the high letne we 
entertain of It as a work of art and of great scientific merit generally, 

We do not fear to be stigmatized as false prophets, if we promise Dr. Sibson's work, 
if carried out in the same spirit which is evinced in the first five numbers, the range of 
most private medical libraries, to say nothing of medical schools, and reading Bocietiei. 



Art. yiU.—Jiepm-t of the Surpieal Staff of ike 3£iddletex ffoepital to tht Weeldy 
Board and Governors, upon ike treatment cf Caneerout DUtattt in tht ffotpilal <n. 
lite plan inirodnced bff Dr. Fell. Printed by order of the Qoarterly Court. — Lim- 
don, 1857. pp. 114, 

V"b adverted to the treatment of cancer employed by Dr. Fell in the October Bumber 

of this Heview, and urged that the ean-ftuinaria ramuiensis, concerning which so much 
has been s-aid as the new ingredient in tie applications referred to, was of littie into in 
nromoting tbe enuolcaiiou of tbe tumour. This view is confirmed by the Report of the 
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SaigeoRS of tbe UiddleBCx Uospilal now before iis, in which we receive a succiact snd 
SKtiefactorj history of all the proceedings which have lakeii place at lliat lostitution in 
eonncsion with Dr. Fell. 

Our reader* mav be reminded that a special endowment exists at the Middlesex 
Hoepital for the pormanent maintenance of patients affected with cancer, which was 
eetablished in 1791 by Mr. Samuel Whitbread ; one of the terms of the gift being that 
" when in the judgment of the medical gentlemen of the hospital any extraordinary cir- 
emnatuice may occur, or any remed? he discovered, a record shall be made and kept 
of the same for the inspectioa of tiie public," The authors of the Report go on to 
■tBte that — 

" During the mztj-six years whioh have elapsed since its foondatioD, Qie Ooremors of the 
Hospital have been deairoas to diffose the benefits of the cancer establishment over as wide a 
circle ss possible, by rendering it avulable for the trial of every new method of treatment 
which could with Mfety and propria^ be adopted, the soJe oondition upon which sudi expe- 
riments have been allowed to be oondooted b«ing, that those who proposed them sboold pre- 
vlooslj satisfy the medical staff of XiMi saftfy, and within a reaaouable period consent to 
■Bake Hie treaUomt public." 

Upon these principles the surgeons of the Middlesex have acted in their compact 
with Dr. Fell, and we are of opinion that in doing as tbey have done they have per- 
formed a duty to science and humanity, white they have wisely conformed to tho laws 
of the hospital to which they are attached. In the short statement signed by tho same 
eentlemen who take the responsibility of the present Report, which was published in 
3»e preftce to Dr. Felfs book, thc_y declined eipressiug an opinion upon the average 
dnration of his treatment, or opon the question whether, "in the event of a return of 
the disease, there might be any difference observable from what is known to take place 
after excision." At the timo of that statement, the period of trial of the sew method 
did not extend to more than nine weeks. The present Report is dated five months 
later, and though this interval could not suffice to determine absolutely tho impmrtant 
qoestions bearing on the return of the disease, it enables the surgeous of the Middlesex 
to speak with greater confidence npon many of the points at issue in the battle between 
eanstic and catting. 

It is clear, then, that the tangvinaria canadentit exercises no anti-carcinomatons 
influence, whether taken iutcrnally or extemaliy ; the pills containing the bloodroot 
"were not employed by Dr. Fell without being accompanied by local treatment, nor 
was their use continued after the removal of tho external tumour and the cicatrization 
of the wound" — a fact that wc should not have assumed had we been guided only by 
the uigcnt manner in which Dr. Fell speaks of " the vegetable portion" of his remedies 
ID his own book. 

Hie main feataro of his proceeding consists in the successive and gradnal division of 
the parts destroyed by the caustic, by which means it is allowed to percolate to the 
innermost layers of tho disease. Its application would varr according to the condition 
of the surface ; when the cancer was ulcerated, the paste* was applied directly to the 
surface in the first instance; when the skin was unbroken, its ritality was first 
destroyed by washing it over with strong nitric acid. The paste alone would sufilce to 
destroy the skin, but its action in that case is much slower and more painful. After 
the formation of the first eschar commeooed the characteristic process in the treatment 
of Dr. Fell: 

" I^tndlel'aerstchcB or shallow Incisions were made along the charred akin, for the purpose 
of inserting into them atipe of calico smeared with the paste. These incisions varied in 
nnmber, b^ng usnallv made obont half an inch apurt, bnt sometimes there were not more 
than four in a breadth of five or six inches. They were carried along the whole length of 
the eschar, and to a depth eomewhat short of the living tisBoei beneaUi. for the first two 
IX three days they were seldom deep enough to lodge the strips of caBoo: still even the 
KrstcheSBUffic«dfarthepercolationof the remedy into the subjacent living parts. Each day 

d,q.a UtOtfi 
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the indsioDS were a little deepened, imd freah sMpa of wu^ted oalino, or rolli of oottom-wool 
eovered with the paste, were iDserted Into them, until ia the ooaiM of from two to eeveo 
weeka (the average time being about three weeksj, the whole depth of the tomoar was paoe- 
trated ; and then the use of the past« was dieoonliDDod, and ttie ewhar left to w^tarate." 

We refer onr readers for the verf lucid and practical description of the action of the 
canetic paste, of which it ib almost enperflnous to repeat that chloride of zinc forms the 
active ingredient, and of tlie sTstcmatio manner in which it ia applied, to the Eeport 
itself. It forme an era in the bistorj of the enrgical treatinent of cancer, and oaght, 
therefore, to be in the hands of everj one whose stadies or occnpation force him ta 
reflect on this important Hubject. The cases, which are gnea in sufficient detail, fally 
bear out the general conclusions at which the authors of the Report have arrived, while 
they enable the reader to follow every link in the ai^menta which they employ. 
These are given nnder four heads : 

" 1. The oonstitntional efibcti of the treatment. 
" 9. "Hie local effects of the beatment. 

" 8. ' A oompaHson of tills treaanent with tliat by means of t^ knffc. 
"4. A oomparison of this mode of inserting oaostiet by indsion with other modii of 
applying caosdos." 

The main point in the disqnisition is the opinion expressed by the surgeons of Hid- 
diesex Hospital npon the feature which may be regarded as the characteristic novel^ 
of Dr. Fell's method. We use the term advisedly, for though here and there a surgeon 
may have scored over, as it were by chance, a cancerons tumonr, to which caustic had 
been applied, no one has until now adopted the system of making regular incinons 
with the professed object of allowing the caustic 16 enter more completely into tiie 
morbid growth. The pith of the wTiole Report is the opinion expressed by Measn, 
Shaw, Do Morgan, Moore, and Uitchetl Henry npon these incisions. We cannot do 
better than conclude this brief notice with their concluding paragraph : 

"TneUiont. — The last pecvliaritr of this treatment Is the practice of inoldons; and we are 
of o])inion that this is its only, but its very «reat merit The sangninaria la hiert; thi 
chloride of dnc paste was known before ; hot the IndsionB oonstitnte a new feature in the 
treatment of oanoerous tamonre for which we find no parallel in the writings of tiie past ot 
in the practice of present surgeons. Oanoer, in Its ooostitDtional nature, remains as mthless 
and as tmaBsailable as ever. Chloride of ano may or may not oontinne to be ii»ed for tite 
deetmction of the local disease; but the advantage placed in the bands of snreeons by the 
insertion of gradual incisions, clidms henceforth their very frequent adoption in the treatment 
of cancerons tamonts, as well as a grateftil aoknowleogement of ttra ingennity oS tMr 
inventor." 

The names of the authors of the report are sufficient guarantees for the truthfhlnets 
of all the statementB contained in it; but we may add that they nse all due caation in 
the manner in which they approach the sobject, while the details of the fl(ly-two cases 
which are appended folly bear out all the conclnaions given in the body of the Report 
If, then. Dr. Fell, as these gentiemen tell us, deserves onr thanks for the ingenoity of 
his Huggeations, tboy themselves merit onr gratitude for the manner in which they 
have undertaken and carried out a task, which can scarcely have been one of unalloyed 
pleasure. 



Art. IX. — Archive* ^ Medkint ; a Record of Practical Ohaervatimu and AnrUomi- 
eal and Chemical Raearcha connected with the Investigation and TVealrrient of 
Dittatt. Edited by Lionbl S. Bbalk, U.B., F.R.S. ; Physician to King's College 
Hospital, and Professor of Physiolqgy and General and Morbid Anatomy m 
King'a College, London ; Honoiaiy Felkiw of King's College. Ulnstrated with 
Woodcuts and Lithographs cardnlly copied irom Katnre. — London, 1857. 
No, I. 

Thb contents of this first nnmbet of a new medical peiiodioal, the objeet and pni- 
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poM of which are safficSentlT indicated b^ the title, are mainlj contributed by the 
editor. In drawing so largely upon his own resources, his intention is to enable 
thoM whose support is desired, to fonn " some idea of the general nature of the 
periodical." 

The * ArebiTes' open with a portion of a clinical lecture recently delivered by 
Dr. Todd npon the treatment of acnte internal inflammations, upon which we 
refrain from making any remarks, because, thongh we might bare no objection to 
adopting Dr. Todd's er^ed so &r as it is here given, we might inadvertently pledge 
ourselves to conclnnouB which are not in consonance with our views and onr expe- 
rience. Dr. Beale follows with a very practical paper, and one that will oe 
aeeeptable to all micrologists, ' On the Manner in which the Drawings Illustrating 
the Papers have been made, and of Obtaining Lithographs from Hicroscopicu 
Drawings.' Ju the paper. Dr. Beale dwells forcibly on Uie importance of every 
microscopist ascertaining the magnifying power of his object-glaases, and supplies 
ns with directionB for preparing " a scale of measurement by which the dimensions 
of every object can be atonae ascert^ned." The next paper describes the method 
by which the editor separates the cholesterine which he has detected in the epithe- 
lial scales found in the nrine of patients labonring under fatty degeneration of the 
kidneys. The reason why so few observers have found cholesterine in these cases 
is that " it is always dissolTed in other fatty matters, so that its presence cannot be 
detected except by extraction with alcohol and subsequent crystallization." To 
the w^ht of the cholesterine the author attributes the subsidence of epithelium 
charged with oil molecnies. 

" That the cell-wslls and casts are not the sole oanse of tills subsidenoe Is proved by tiie 
bet that individoal (ril^obules, quite free from tiieee stmotorea, are freonent^ foond at the 
boOom <tf tiie veswl with the deposit. .... Oi^stals of cholesterine dmc in fluids cS a spe- 
eiflo gravity even some degrees above 1000." 

A report npon somfr examinations of chylous nrine follows, which in the cases 
observed by the author was mainly due to the presence of fat in a granular condi- 
tfam ; the urine commonly contiuned albumen at the same time. Astringents, and 
especially gallic acid, were the most successful remedies in the cases referred to. 

The two ensuing papers, " On the Best Uethods of Injecting Healthy and 
Morbid Structures," will doubtless command the attention of' all practical pbysiolo- 
gisla and pathologists ; the large experience of Dr. Beale entities his remarks on 
such matters to particular respect The next two brief papers are munly descrip- 
tions of the illustrations, representing injected and other preparations of the liver. 
Two of those were taken from livers containing cysts — a morbid condition which 
It but rarely met with. Dr. Beale concludes that these hepatic cysts may be 
formed in at least three ways. — 

**1. By theobstraotiouofabraacliof adnet, and by aooomtilati(Mi(rfBeantiou behind tiia 
obatmoted pan. . 

"2. By tbe gradual dilatations, caused by tiie obstruction of a large duct extending back' 
wards to the smallest dnct»— even to the point where they become continuous with the cdl- 
contatttiog netwoik of the lobule. The thhi walls at Imgth ^ving way, eztr&vasatioa would 
take plaoe amongst the vaseolar and eeU-eontainliw networiu ; under these dronmstanoes 
the dnot would gradually beooma oUiterated, while thsae little cavities mi^t remahi Id the 
form of doaedevsta. 



" S. By a graaoal alteratitm oooorring in a portion of the seoretlnK strooture witiiin the 
nonle, leading to the deterioration <tf some of the meshes of the vascular and oell-ooDtaining 
aetwcns, and the gradual pouring out of a serous fluid to oooopy the place of the wasted 



Dr. Beale's assistant, Dr. Moritz von Bose, is the author of the next paper, which 
eontaioa the clearest aeconnt of the vohimetrie method employed for the determina. 
tion of the ehief constituents of the urine that we have met with. The practical 
utili^ of this method will doubtless secure its general adoption as soon as it is 
better known ; it is simple, requires bnt a small expenditure of time, and with 
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ordinary precantiona yields results Uiat are reliable and satisfactorr. Those 
anxious to cany it ont cannot obtain the noceesary information more easily than by 
referring to Dr. Bose's account. 

Theremtuning papers are entitled " Chemical and Microscopical Examinations of 
Morbid Specimeae," " Analysis of Softened Cerebral Matter BtuToandiiig an Apo- 
plectic Clot in the Left Hemisphere of a Woman, of the Clot itself, and Healtnj 
Portion of the Brun," " Case of Rape in which Spermatozoa were Detected in the 
Mncus removed from the Vagina," " Examination of ILa^ecI, Fibrin-like Masses 
found in the Spntam of an Obscare Case of Solidification of the Bight LuDg," 
" Examination of a Large Tumour connected with the Thyroid of a Woman aged 
rUty-one," and " Tumour connected with the Left Corpus Striatum in a Man aged 
Twenty." 

Explanatipns of the ten plates, which are lithographed from preparations made 
by the author, and which iHnstrate the papers, conclude the letter-press. 

Of the whole, we would say that a large amount of valuahle and available 
information is compressed into a small space; and Y^ile we anticipate that the 
' Archives of Medicine' will take a high rank amoin^ the scientific medical periodi- 
cals of Europe, we found that hope more particularly upon the personal seal and 
the distinguisbed ahiKties which have already secured for Dr. Beale a large and 
tasting reputation. 



Art. X. — The Svereitfvl Trea/menl of Scarlet Fever: nfso, (Xaervatiott* o* the 
PalMogy and Treatment of Grmeing Intpimtion i» Injante. By P. Hood. 
Surgeon. — London, 1857. pp. 200. 

Thb opinion of gentlemen engaged in extenflive private practice is always worth 
listening to, although we may miss in tbeir arguments that ^triogency, and fail to 
discover in their statements that careful record of pathological details, which are 
to be expected of those who may have more leisure to devote to the exigencies of 
modem science. We might object to various pomts contained in Mr. Hood's book 
if we were to subject it to a rigid criticism ; hnt we accept it, as we believe it to 
be intended, as a faitbliil representation of hia experience. We cannot but desire 
that he should have informed us of the number ot pases of scarlet fever which he 
has attended, in order that we might be able to appreciate the exact value of his 
statement, that in five-and-twentv years he has lost but two patients from scarlet 
fever. Our estimate would also be more precise if we knew something of the class 
of persons among whom Mr. Hood has chiefly had opportunities of watching the 
effect of hia remedies. 

Begarding scarlet fever as essentially " a disease of debUity," Mr. Hood places 
Ins chief retiaaee upon the employment of quinine ; but although he lays great 
stress upon this agent, he does not neglect the employment of evaouuits, and 
other remedies demanded by the featnrea presentM at different stages of the 
malady. 

" The enooesi of the treatment," ha says, " Is dependent upon tiie adqitatioTi, In regnlsr 
order, of all that i« valuable ont wT the many flgenta hitherto employed for tlie onreofsMriet 
fbver by others, and I take no credit to myself beyond the discovery of the moat mitabls 
anangement of these remedies to combat scarlet fsvw. 

"The order of treetment vhioh I adopt is as fbUows: — tst. EmetJca, Snd, Pm-gBtira. 
Bid. Qoinine. 4tb. Opium. 6th. Wine and diet. 

'' I have not, for some years, found it neoessary to alter this arrangement in treating wtailet 
fever; nor have I made any difference in t!ie trentmont of the aiseaae acoordins to tJie 
variety it prcpented, whether it showed itself as eimple scariet fev^r, icarlatina anginosa, or 
soarladna maligna, beyond the more Ubeml use of wine, and larger doaos of qoinine in ^ 
hut-ntuned form. I have found that one and ail are to be safdy ti^ated on the some plan, 
subject, of course, to tboee modlSoations as to the strangth of loodlcine and the amoont of 
support whioh panioulsr ooostitntions demanded." (p. 74^ 
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Those who deeira to know more of Mr. Hood's views uid mode of practice will 
do well to refer to the book itself, which bears the stamp of having issued from 
the pen of a shrewd observer. This remark applies particularly to the second part 
of the book, in whi<^ the anthor discnsses the pathology and treatment of crowing 
inspiration — a disease that is invariably connected with great mal-natrition. Hav- 
ing, at a post-mortem of a child whom he attended for this affection, discovered 
"the liver mnch enlarged, dense in its straetnre, and double the thickness of a 
Iwalthy liver ;" Mr. Hood snbseqaently invariably examined the state of the oi^n 
ia in&Dts labouring under laryngism as, and 

"The result^ fhe says) "of what I haveobeerved in all oases that have come under my 
notice^ is the oonvictioa that tlus disease has ils origia either from enlargement of the liver 
taking plaoe, or from derangement of the faoction of that organ ; and that upon the restora- 
tion of the lirer to a natural size, and the correct performance of its functions, ileponds the 
snccessfnl treatment of this disease.' 

The author, in thus stating the result of his experience, avoids the question as to 
whether this " enla^iement of the lirer is the sole and primary cause of the dis- 
•ase." He expreaae* the opinion, however— 

" That the former arises from a mal-osdmilation of the food ; and that the blood thus 
(brmed, being of an nnhealthy character, fncilitAtes a pretaruaturat growth In this organ 
[the liver}, in tbe same mamier that it occasions enlargement in the ^ands of the throat." 

We have no dtfnbt that Hr. Hood's statement will attract attention, and that the 
kapBtie region of young children will be more frequently subjected to examination 
lfa«B it osaally is, is order to verify or refute it. The caaes which he details cer- 
tainly justify the conclusion at which he arrives; but here again, as we remarked 
in reference to his observatioiia on scarlet fever, it would be more satisfiactoiy were 
we informed of the number of oases which have &llen nnder his notice. 



Art. X.I.— Summary of New PMicatumt. 

Aa nsaal at this season of the year, the number of irtirks acoumnlating on onr 
libnury taUe is very conmderable. Many of them ai« manifestly of high merit, 
md will receive ampler notice than we are yet able to bestow upon them. Medi- 
dne Is most largely represented. Dr. Barclay treats of the whole scienee of 
pstbology in a woric entitled, 'A Manual of Medical Diagnosis,' which, with Dr. 
Attken's ' Handbook of the Science and Practice of Memcine,' will be specially 
mtrodnced to oar readers in the ensning number of this review. We shul then 
also refer to Dr. Bohinson's valuable coUection of essays, entitled, ' Contribudons 
to the Physiology and Pathology of the Circulation of the Blood.' The snbject 
ef ^linal IrritatioD has a rational exponent in Dr. Inman, to whose views on tlie 
eanse of certain painfril affections commonly regarded as neuralgic, we drew atten- 
tion ia the April nnmbw of last year. Two prize essays on Consumption, by Mr. 
£dwin Lee, of balneological repute, aai Dr. Warren, have reached ns from Phila- 
delphia; while Dr. Cotton's well-known volume on the same subject comes before 
U in a second edition. A specific treatment of pulmonary phthisis is vaunted 
in a good-sized octavo volume, upon grounds wluch the author. Dr. J. Francis 
Oborchill, regards A conclusive, but wnich appear to us far from possessing the 
neceseary Btringancy. His remedial agents are the hypo phosphites of lime, of 
soda, potassa, or arnmenia. We are the more anxious to consider the ques- 
tion dispassionately, aa the antitor makes a wholesde accusation against his English 
tmifrirea of having used him unfairly. Dr. Russell Beynolds favours ns with 
■Tahlea for the Diagnosis of Diseases of the Brain,' " constructed for the use of 
itndaots and others who may find some difficulty in applying their general kpow- 
ledge of serebral diseases to the diagnosis of particular cases." The pathology of 
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the alimentary canal U repreaeDted by Dr. Haberahou's important work on the 
Bubjeet, tome parta of vbicb have already appeared in the ' Guy'a Hospital B»- 
ports.' The third rolmne of the third aenes of these fieports is now before as, 
and Gontuns nomerons valuable contribnUons by the distingiuBhed members of 
Gay's medical staff. The eighth volume of the ' Reports of the Pathological 
Society,' is, as usual, replete with interest) and we hope s6on to accomplish a 
desire, some time entertained, of laying before onr readers a summary of the pro- 
sress of pathological science as represented by this very nsefdl and thriving 
Sodety. From America we have received the third edition of Dr. Gross's ' Patho- 
logical Anatomy,' with which we may notice a work of Piofeaeor Valentin's, on 
the best mode of institatinR antopnes, entitled, ' Die ktmat g ere e hte EntfemHBg 
der Eingew^de des menschlichen Kttrpera.' A fifth edition ^ Dr. Gelding Bird's 
' Urinary Deposits,' nnder the anspicea of Dr. Edmund L Birkett, has bean pnb- 
lisfaed ; with which we couple the second number of Dr. Beale't work on tha 
liOcroBCope, ilinstmting nrinaiy deporits. An interesting volume ' On the Thera- 
peutic Action of Oxygen,' by Dr. Sireb, holds ont more hope of this agent proving 
OS nse&l in the ther^eufio treatment of disaase as its presence ii essential to 
health. Mr. Gardiner Hill, whose name is identified with the introdnetion of the 
non-restrtunt system in the treatment of the insane, supplies ns with ' A Goncise 
History of the Entire Abolition of Hecbanical Bestraint* — an event the vast bene- 
fits of wMch receive constant confirmation in the annual reports of the best oon- 
dncted asylums for Innatics in this and other countries. 

Ifr. Htmt, to whom belongs the credit of having proved the value of, and tfans 
introduced into general use, the exhibition of arsenic in the treatment of some 
forms of chronic skin disease, supplies us with a second edition, which has been 
almost re-written, of his ' Guide to the Treatment of Diseases of the Skin.' To 
Dr. Marshall Hidl's lesacy. ' The Treatment of Apntea by Prone and Postoral 
Rupiration,' we shall aevote special and respectful attention in onr next. 

Under the head of the History of Medicine we have to mention a translation, 
with explanatory notes, by Dr. Charles Collier, of the account ^ven by Thncy- 
£des of the plague of Athens, in which we find a novel view advocated by the 
author — that the disease was scarlatina m^gna. 

The subject of epidemics, by a natural transition, brings us to pnblic Hygiene : 
the Sanitary Reports for Clerkenwell and Islington, respectively by Drs. Griffitii 
and BaUud ; the ' Bntort on Chemical Investigations,' by Dr. Hoffmann and Mr. 
'Will, hearing on the Metropolitan Dnunage qnestion, and Mr. Acton's work ' On 
Prostitution, deserve special mention. 

Surgical litoratnie is enriched by Dr. Adams' beautiliilly illustrated work ' On 
Chronic Bheumatio Arthritis,' bv a reprint of the valuable jmters oF Mr. Teole. 
' On Plastic Operations on the Face and Neck ;' and of Mr. Butcher's ' Bepotte.ia 
Operative Surgery.' 

In Obstetric Sdenee we have received the translation from the Gennan, by Dr. 
Matthews Duncan, of a chapter of Dr. Brann's new text-book of nudwifery, 
entitled ■ The Unemic Convulsions of Pregnancy, Parturition, and Childbed ;' and 
a reprint from the American medical monthly, of ■ A Case of Fibrous Tumour of 
the Uterus, accompanied with ezoeanve Htemorrhage, sncoessfnlly treated by Ex- 
cision,' by Dr. Barker, of New York. 

Anatomy is represented by a second edition of Mr. Luther Holden's valuable 
work ' On Osteology,' which is of special nse to tha student, and probably of as 
mneh to the practitioner who wishes to refresh bis Giding knowledge of the ^els- 
ton and its relation to the soft parts. We shall have occasion to revert more fully 
to two works which have reached us from America, and may be noticed here pre- 
liminarily — Dr. Joseph Jones' ' Investigations relative to certain American Vsrte- 
bratK,' and Dr. Wynne's ' Beport on the Vital Sttttistics of the United States.' 

Mr. Williams' ' Handbook of Obemical Manipulation,' Mr. Galloway's ' Manual 
of Qualitative Analysis,' with Dr. Bence Jones' translation of Mulder's Oheiniitiy 
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of Wine,' represent different pluuet <^ Oliemical Seienoot and vUl eommand out 
cttention &t a fiitare period. 

We are glad to announce tliat Dr. Hajne'i ' Expontoiy Lexicon of tlie Tenni, 
Ancient and Modem, in Medical and General Science,' haa advanced another step. 
The aixth nomber has jnst appeared, and carries ns from Ntwtetojtieu* to PenpAo- 
tUit. Mr. Irrtoe haa pnhlished what iqipaara to be a ver^ correct account, com- 
priainK all the documeotarr and other eridenee, of the recent trial of Miss Made- 
leine Smith for the alleged poiaonine of L'Angelier. 

Nomeroos reprints — some of which we may oe ahle to advert to in onr quarterly 
and half-yearly Keports — various pamphlets and papera — are also before ns, the 
ttlles of which will be found among the list of Books BeeeiTed for Review. 

We vonld merely, in conclnsioD, announce that Mr. Brown-S^uard has nnder- 
t^en to edit a physiological Journal in Paris, nnder tlie title, ' Journal de Physio- 
lone de I'Homme et des Animaux.' Aa yet only the prospectua of thia periodical 
ia oefore ns, but it ia tcazcely neceaaaiy on onr part to urge upon onr readers that 
a journal of thia kind can acarcely appear under more faTonrable auspices, or 
sneh aa would be more likely to insure it a good welcome t^ the medical profeasion 
of Oreat Britain. 



PART THIRD. 

®tiginiil Hommtmitationa. 



On the Development of the £^ in the Ohick.* By Fjeixa Yotrivo, MD., 
31.K.C.S., Eldin., Demonstrator of Anatomy in the UniTersity of Glaagow. 

Op all the organs of the senses, the eye is the first to present indications of itself 
In the cbiok, observers differ as to the exact period of its appearance. Thus, 
Hoschkef states that he observed the primitive rudiment of the eye before the 
termination of the first d^ ; vliilst B&rJ and others say that it first shows itself 
at the thirty-third hour; but from a conuderable nomber of embryos which I 
examined, the period of the commencement of the evolution of the eye would 
seem to vary, for in some cases it had appeared at the thirtieth hoar, while in 
others not nntil the thirty-«ztlL I am not aware that any exact period has been 
fixed for the first appearance of the eye in the invertebrate aoinials, but .there can 
be no donbt that it oommencea to be developed at a period corresponding early 
to that in the vertebrate animals ; for although Rathke§ states tnat in Daphnia 
polex and other entomostraca the eyes first distinctly appear about the middle of 
embryonic life aa two distinctly separated black p<nnt8, BtiU it is evident from this 
that uie eye in these animals must have been partly developed prior to thia period, 
onoe — as we ahall afterwarda see — the choroid does not make its appearance till 
some time after the formation of the lens. Accordmg to Husohke,| the eye repre- 
sents at first a simple dilatation or ibaaa at the anterior extremity of the embryo, 
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bounded on either ^de by the inner border of the dorasl laminee. This fossa is 
soon converted into a vesicle or shut eac by the growth inwarda from the %yro 
borders or the dorsal lamina of a fine membrane, which cl<»es it. This optic 
cavity communioates at first with the cerebral vesicle by one opening, bnt sotMi 
the anterior and posterior borders of the optio dilatation approach each other, 
whilst at the same time the anterior cerebral cell poahes itself forwards between 
the posterior parts of the optic canity. By this means each half of the previously 
simple optic rudiment obtains a more lateral position, and tlie former ungle com- 
mnpicatiott is converted into two, which durmg the farther development of the 
eye become smaller and smaller. 

On the other hand, Keiohert aaeerta that the eyes arise from differentiated col- 
lections of cells, without having any connexion with the medullary tube, and says 
tliat the eye in Batrachian animala represents an elevation of a rounded form on 
either dde of the anterior extremity of the embryo, which are very close to each 
other, and, when viewed from the nde, constitute the anterior boundary <rf the 
embryo. 

All observers, Uuschko and Reichert excepted, are, however, now agreed that 
the eye at first presents itself as a protrusion on either side of the anterior cere- 
brat vesicle ; and from the observations of Biir, Rathko, Rcmak, Vogt, ifcc., thia 
wonld seem to hold good for all classes of vertebrate animals. It is difficult to 
understand why there should have been any discrepancy of opinion with regard 
to this point ; for in the chick at least it requires no more than ordinary core 




to perceive the true state of matters. I have examined a cousidcnble nnmbot* of 
chick embryoes at all periods ap to the formation of this lens, and I have no 
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doubt whatever that the primitive optic veeiole is a protrnsion of the antt^rior 
cerebral cell. It would be tcdioas and snpertlaous were I to describe evury 
embryo which I examined at thia period, since no changes are observable in the 
optic vesicle, except that it increases in size and altera its pt^lion somewhM. 
Accordingly, I shall only describe one embryo, as I observed it at the forty-eighth 
bonr of incubation, with a magnifying power of sixty diameters, 

A protrusion (Figs, 1. and 3) is observable on either side of the anterior-cerebral 
vesicle, the axia of which is at right angles to that of the embryo. These protm- 
aions have distinct, well-defined walls, equal in tliickness to those of the cerebral 
cell, and their apices are apparently in contact with the homy lamina of the 
embrya Although the walls of the optic protrudon arc quite distinct aud readily 
seen to be continuous with those of the anterior cerebral vesicle, yet they are not 
80 clearly defined as those of the latter, owing to the deposition of a quantity of 
molecular matter in them. Their cavities are distinctly seen communicating with 
that of the anterior cerebral cell, and arc somewhat, but very slightly, constricted 
St their junction with that of the cerebral vesicle. Xo thickening or other change 
in the homy lamina is observable opposite the outer extremities of the optic pro- 
trusions, although the latter, as already observed, appear to be in coutact with it. 
Four cerebral vesicles are also observable. The anterior ia broader and shorter than 
the second, and exhibits a narrow well-marked notuh at its ulterior extremity. 

The second is narrower and longer than the first, and separated from it by a 
well-defined construction. The third is narrower and shorter ttian any of the pre- 
ceding ; while the fourth is somewhat longer than the second, but is narrower 
thwi any of the other three. The walls of the latter present a wavy or zig-zag 
appearance, there being four notches separated by three intervening ndges on its 
internal Bur&ce, the reverse obtaining on the external aspect. There is no distinct 
Ibe of demarcation between the cavity of the fourth cerebral cell and the canal of 
the fbtnre spinal cord, but they appear to pass gradually into each other, so that 
the cerebral cells may be regarded, as indeed they really are, dilatations of the 
medoUary tube. 

About this period, the relative position of the optic vesicles and anterior cerebral 
ori! changes. This change in pontion is occasioned by the development of the 
hemispheres, which arise from the anterior and inferior wall of the anterior cere- 
bral ve-sicle by the depomtion of matter upon the latter. Bv this mi^ns not only 
are the optic vesicles inclined somewhat backwards, but, owing to the hemispheres 
and the floor of the posterior part of the anterior cerebral cell (third ventricle) 
arching downwards, the latter push the anterior borders of the optic vesicles from 
each other, whilst the posterior borders come in contact with each other on the 
floor of the third ventricle, so that the optic vesicles, which were at first lateral 
protrusionB of tie anterior cerebral cell, nOw appear as if they proceeded from 
the floor of the third ventricle. The inferior or mternal portions of the optic ved- 
cles having thus come into contact with each other, coalesce, and form ttie riidi- 
mentof the decussation; but Huschke, in conformity tvith his views of the devclt^ 
ment of the eye mentioned above, saya that the primitive single vesicle of the eye 
is divided into two, and that the connecting constricted portion forms the chiasms 
and the optic nerves, I have not been able to ascertain at what period the optio 
vesicles lose their communication with the third ventricle, but it would seem tnat 
they do so on the formation of the lens. The position of the optic vewcles men- 
tioned above does not last Iwig, for by the growtn in width of the base of the brain 
they become applied with their elongated narrow pedicles to the outer surface of 
the third ventnole, or, to express it in other words, take np a lateral positioa 
behind the hemispheres. Before they assume this position, however, the lens has 
commenced to developo itsell^ and I am of opinion that this is determined in part 
by the formation of the latter. 

Arrived at this stage, two interesting phenomena now present themselves, upon 
the proper interpretation of which our Knowledge of the true development of the 
eye mainly depends. I allude to the lens and the fissure of the eye. 
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With regard to the formation of the lens, observers have, and, oe it would 
appear, Btill differ very widely from each other. Acconling to Huachke," the leas 
is formed by an involution of the external integumentary Bystcm ; while Ammoti,t 
after making a number of observations, instituted for the express purpose of exa- 
mining the correctness of Huschbe's statements, came to the conclusion that it was 
not developed after the manner described by him, but that it was evolved from 
the formative material contained within the optic sac. Gray,! in referring to 
Huschfee'a view of the formation of the lens, says : 

"I eiamined the eye at Ibnr socceBsive periods between the second and third days — atthe 
forty-eighth, fifty-flftn, siity-eecond, and seventy-seoond hours. I not oniy exnmined them 
laterally, as they naturally presented theniBelvea on removing them from Wie egg, but both 
on Uieir doraal and ventral aspect; and if the lens had been, aa he deecribed, an inversion of 
the interment presaioR on the dilated end of the optic vesicle, both of the latter positicms 
wonld have been most fivonrable for deniunatrating it. The lens is, however, formed in aaxts 
a different manner ; it is fitst seen as a rather ill-defined granular moss in the cavity of the 
optic vesicle itself, contmning in its centre a nacleus ; this is seen oa the first half of Uie third 
day. On the third it becomes more distinct, a well-defined line now bounds Its mai^n ; 
between the fonrth and fiftJi days the granules become darker and more aggregated towards 
tie centre, leaving a space bonnded by a dark outer line; this is now the cnpsale of the lena, 
the inner one the boundary margin of the lens ilaelf. Nor oonld I ever nee Batiafeotorily any 
doabling-in of the retina bo as to form two layers, for in no position that I put the embryo in 
each of the several exanunations that I made, oould I ever detect but a aingte layer." 

I have thought it advisable to give the above extract from Mr. Gray's paper in 
ftiU, in order to illustrate the great difficulty that exists iu coming to a correct 
knowledge of the formation of the lens ; for notn-ith standing the very great care 
with which, to judge from the import of the quotation in question, he has investi- 
gated this matter, there can be no doubt, as I hope to be able to show presently, 
that Huachke was after all correct, and that the lens is a tegumentary formation, 
and not a production of the formative materia] contained within the optic sac 
The lens begins to be developed at the commencement of the third day by the 
homy lamina covering the antero- or infero-eatemal eitremity of the optic vericle 
becoming thickened. That is to say, the thickening of the homy lanuna to form 
the lena doea not take place exactly at the external extremity of the veacle, but 
at its anterior surface, or taking into account the position of the embryo in the 
egg, at its inferior surface. All autliors, as far as I am aware, describe the lens as 
forming at the external extremity of the optic vesicle ; bat, apart from the fact 
that I have seen it forming at the point above 
indicated, when we consider the position which 
the- lens and retina anhscquenHf occupy, I think 
it wilL be evident that this is not the true state 
\ of matters. When, namely, an embryo ia eia- 
led at the fifty-third hour or thereabout, the 
1 optic vesicle, when viewed from behind, presente 
' the appearances already described, and the homy 
lamina exliibits no alteration. When, however, 
the same embryo is placed npon ita dorsal snr- 
lace, so as to obtjun a front view of it (See Fig. 
8), a small round disc is seen lying upon the optic 
vesiclo at ita enter extremity, and in the middle 
of this disc a black dot is sometimes, but not al- 
ways, peroepible. That a thickening of th&horoy 
layer takes place previous to the involuted form 
which it BUbscijuently assumes there can be no 
donbt, since the walls of tlie eaccitbrm lens are 
invaiiably thicker than the rest of the homy la- 
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Buna ^th which they are continaons. The mode of the formation of the lens, as 

wrfl as the iofluence it exerts upon the optic veMole, will, I 

think, be rendered evident by the following description of the * '^■^ 

eye of an embryo which I examined at the sixtieth hour of ir 

cabaticm with a minifying power of sixty diameters. (F' 

At. this period the oephalin extremity of the embryo p 
a considerable curvature do^rawards, so that when it if 
from the egg and laid upon a glass piate, it assumes a 
po^tioD. On placing the embryo so situated uuder the micro- 
soope, a lateral view of the eye was obtained. It is oval or 
pyriform in shape, the broader end being directed upwards 
and BODiewhat backwards, the narrower downwards and some- 
what forwards, and rests upon the middle brain immediately 
behind the hemispheres. On carefully examiniag it, it is seen to be composed of 
three rings, if I may bo speak, two of which, external, and ^ving the eye its sliape, 
aire incomplete uid continuous with each other at the inferior part, whilst the cen- 
tral one IS perfectly circular and complete, and incloses a small cavity (Figs. 6, 
6^. This central ring is evidently the lens, while the two external incomplete 
nnga are the previously simple optic vesicle altered and modllied by the formation 
of that Btracture. Of these two rings, the more intomal may, for the sake of 
oleamess, be called the involuted, and the otIi£r the non -involuted portion of the 
optic veaiclc. But to describe the rudimentary eyo 
more miootely, and in order to render this eader, "^^ 

I shall first describe the lens and then the two incom- 
plete rings which snrround it. About the centre of 
the eye, Dnt if anything rather towards the narrower 
OT lower extremity, there is observable a round hol- 
low body, of a different appearance fioia the other 
structures of the eye snrrouudtng it. The walla of this 
hollow structure are somewhat obscured by their granular appearance, although 
they can be seen with sufficient diatincteess to inclose a central caivity. They are 
about one-fourth thicker than either the non-involuted or involuted portion of tiie 
optic Teeicle, and are nearly equal to the diameter of the cavity inclosed by them. 
When the microscope is brought into focus on the surface of tlie lens, a circular 
uerture, about an eightieth of a line in diameter, is observable near, but sonie- 
•whoX, inferior, to its centre. It may here be remarked, that the position of tbii 
aperture Is liable to vary, sometimes being central, sometimes, as in this instance, 
more or less eccentric Tiie lens is directly surrounded by the Involuted porliou 
of the primary optic, vesicle, except at the inferior third of Its circumference, 
where both portions of the optic vesicle arc awantang, constituting in fact the tis- 
gure of the eye, to be more particularly noticed hereafter. With regard to the 
optic TC^cle, the involnted portion, as mentioned above, is in immediate contact 
with the lens in the npper three-fourths or four-fitths of its cii'cumterence ; for 
arrived at the inlerior circumference of the lens, it leaves it, and proceeds doivn- 
wards to the inferior extremity of tie eye, where it turns outM'aids, and is conti- 
nued into the outer or non-involuted part of the optic vesicle. As the invo- 
luted portion of the optic vesicle converts somewhat in its proffress down- 
wurds from either sde of the lens, a triangular spaoe reanlts, the base of 
which is formed by the lens, the sides by the descending crura, if I may so 
speak, of the involuted portion of the optic vesicle, Tlio outer or non-invo- 
luted portion of the optic vesicle, commencing at the inferior extremity of the eye, 
vhcre, as we have seen, it is continuous witK the inner involuted portion, pi^cceds 
upwards in contact with the latter as &r as the superior circumference of the lens, 
but here leaves it, and mounts upwards to the superior border of the eye, which 
indeed it ^one constitutes. It then descends on the other side of the eye, again 
onmes in contact with the Inner involuted portion at the sujierior bonier of tiie 
leoB, and pursues its course downwanls to the inferior extremity of the eye, where 
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it becomes continaooB with the inner portion at the aide of tlie fissore oj^iomte to 
that from which we commenced to describe it. llie apace thus formed at the 
superior extremity of the eye ia semilunar in form, and ia a portion of the cavity of 
the primitive optio veaicle, but it is soon obliterated by the two portiona of the 
latter coming in contact with each other. The involuted and non4nToluted por- 
tiona are nearly of equal thickness, and this is of the more importance to observe, 
since, as we shall afterwards see, tlie inner poition aubsequeutly attains aa enor- 
mous relative thickness. 

Such was the appearance presented by the eye at this sti^e when seen from the 

aide. When now the embryo was placed upon its ventral surface, which, owing to 

y„ ^ ' the great curvature of the head, requires some care and persever- 

^^"^^^ *''** ^ effect, a view of the eye was obtuned completely expla- 
/ffx^^yrCx natory of the origin of the lens. The lens — namely, of an e&p- 
/ VV^^^v) ^"^ form, and composed of thick, distinot walls, inclosing an 
[ v ^ , ^ elliptical cavity, and covered at its free surface by an attenuated 
^"•—^ portion of the homy lamina — is seen lying in & socket or inver- 

sion of the outer wall of the optic vesicle (Fig 7). That the socket in wbioh the 
lens ia lying is really an involuted portion of the optio veucle is proved, firstly, by 
their being aeparated from each other by a distinct line of deoiarcation ; and, 
secondly, by the fiict that it is seen to be continuous with the outer non-involuted 
portion at the margin of the lens. . In the outer or free wall of the lens a oaua], 
equalliug in diameter that of the aperture seen on the surface of the latter when 
viewed from the side, is observed running from the cavity to the free surface, so 
that the cavity of the lens is continuous with the horny lainina covering the bot- 
taoe of the embryo. The involuted portioo of the optio veaicle was not in contact 
with the non-involuted part, except at the place above-mentioned, bnt was sepa- 
i-ated from it by a semilunai- space — the Altered cavity of the primitive optic vehi- 
cle. 

llius, then, there can be no doubt, I think, that the lens is a product of the tegn- 
mentary system, and that it is formed partly by an involution, partly by a thick- 
ening of the horny. Schocler,* while admitting that the lens is developed from 
the tegumentary system, maintains that the lens is aione formed by a solid growth 
of the homy lamina, and that the cavity with its surroundii^ waUs, as described 
above, is a aecondarr phenomenon, dependent on the differentiation of the primi- 
tive solid growth. That this is not the case is abundantly proved by the eidstenoe 
of a distinct aperture on the sur&ce of the lens ; but it must be observed that this 
aperture doea not perast long, so that if the embryo be not examined at a suffi- 
ciently early period, very indistinct, or no trace of it will be discoverable. 

Having thus seen how the less ia formed as a whole, let tis nest inquire in what 
manner «ie capsule and the fibres of the organ are developed. When the lens of 
an embryo at the fifth or sixth day of incubation is ei:amincd, it is seen to be made 
up of three concentric portions — an outer, middle, and central. The latter corre- 
sponds to the cavity described above as existing at the Arst formation of the lena, 
whilst the two former correspond to the simple wiUl which enclosed that cavity ; 
or, to express it in other words, the latter has now become differentiated into two, 
of which the outer represents the fnture capsule of the lens, and the inner, witJi 
the central portion, the lens itselfl The oapeule presents a more bomogeueous imd 
clearer appearance than the lens, which ia ae<ndedly granulu', «nd not marked off 
from the central portion by a distinct line of demarcation, bnt passes iuacn^bly 
into it. At first the lens, as was first pointed out by Valeutin,t in a sheep embryo 
six lines in length, consists of large round vesicles like oll-drma, between which 
there are small corpuscles disposed in a scutiform manner. Kdlliker^ found the 
lens in n sheep embryo seven Udcs long to be entirely composed of small nadeated 
cells, and in a hnman embryo eight or tune weeks old, the whole lens was made up 
of delicate fusiform cells. The large vesicLea, first described by Valeatio, would 
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seem to b«ve a Tsiy short ezntence, for although they are readily aeeo at the 
• end of the firet week, I have not been able to see them at the conunen cement of 
the third. In the second week, the fibres of the lens appear in the centre, and are 
aorrounded by the corpuscles above mentioned. According to Valentin,* th« 
fibres arise by these corpuscles arranging themselves in a lon^tudinal direction, 
snd coalesdng; so that even in the adult, traces of constrictions are visible on 
their walls. It is to Meyer,t however, that science is indebted for the true expla- 
nation of the manner in which the fibres of the lens are formed. According to him, 
the lens of newly-born animals presents a disc-shaped lamina utuated in &e equa- 
torial plane. It exhibits a turbid, milky appearance, contrastJng strongly with the 
clear aspect of the remaining portions of the lens. This lamina, however, ia not 
ttnught^ but presents a slight convexity towards the anterior section of the lens. 
This disc, to which Meyer gives the name nuclear zone {kerruone), is composed of 
a collection of the nuclei of the fibres of the lens. On hardening the lens of a 
newly-pnpped dog by boiling, Meyer made a thin section corresponding to the 
eonstorial plane of Uie lens. When this had been rendered transparent by the 
aadltioD of acetic acid, the part corresDondin^ to the nnclear eone represented 
itself as a band 0'3324— 0'0166 of an incR in w^dth, extending from the snarp bor- 
der of the one lude of the lens to that of the other side, and at the same time exhi- 
bited a Blight convexity towards the anterior aspect of the lens. This nudear 
sone was composed of nuclei included in the fibres of the lens, and what Is of more 
importance, only a single nucleus appertained to each fibre. Important differences 
were observable among the individual nuclei, those of the outmost laminte being 
ovd (0-0063 — O'OOflO of a fine long, and 0-0032 — 0'0048 of a line broad), po^eas- 
ing one to two nucleoli 0"00I2 — 00018 of a fine in diameter, and being clear and 
emootb at the edges ; fiirther inwards, no nucleoli were any longer observable, and 
the nnclei themselves had a turbid nnd shrunk appearance. Their contours gradu- 
ally passed from the oval to the circular form, and their diameters gradually 
decreased until they appeared as so many points. In the centre no nuclei were 
observable in the fibres. 

KollikerJ has confirmed the observations of Meyer, and pointed out a very 
cnrions circnmatance — namely, that in newly-bom aninmls at least, as well as in 
adnlta, the cells of the inner snrfiice of the capsule furnish the materials for the 
Ibrmation of the fibr^ of the lens. All these cells, however, are not concerned in 
tfae fbrraation of the organ, but, as Meyer correctly states, only those of the free 
border of the epithelium. The process of the formation of the fibres of the lens is 
thos described by Kolliker: 

" The oatennost cells flrvt beeonM prolonged backwards In the direction of the meridlui of 
the lens; at the same time tiiey become flatuned and thin, when thev occupy a mure or lest 
obBqne portion — also grow forwarda, aod thoa come to lie with their aaterior extremitj on 
the inner sid^ of the epithelium." 

As this {Hx>ce8s goes on, the fibres so formed are pushed inwards by die forma- 
tion of other «^Ib, and ultimately aaeume the usuiU characters of the fibres of the 
lena. From this, then, it would appear that each fibre of the lens is, so to speak, 
a ringle enormous cell, the nneleus of which remains statiimary at the equator of 
the lens. According to Kalliker,§ Leydig has also fonnd the fiame to bold good 
In fishes, so that in the vertebrate animals at least it would appear to obtain uni- 
versally. 

Havmg thus traced the development of tiie lens as &r as the limits of this paper 
will allow, let ns retri^rade a little, and inquire into the canse of the fissure so 
frequently referred to above ; and aa I believe we shall find this in the manner in 
wlHoh the vitreous hnmonr arises, I shall in the first instance notice the various 
views entertained by drSerent observers of its mode of formation, snd then pro 
ceed to describe what I myself have observed. 

•iMolt, t H<U1*i^ARl)lT,p.lULtMa. 
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With regai-d to the fissure, V. BSr* is Of opijiion that Uieie is no real fissure 
and states that * 

" Tlie middle of the proincting bordore of tlte fold is thin, but presents distinct oontinnity. 
Close beside the attenuated stri;>e the retina is thiokiiiied so as to fonn tiro sireliiaga. The 
rhoroid beneath this fold contains no pigment, is not, however, iDtermjited, but fbirus a oon- 
tianoiis membrane which can be separated as saclt fitim the sclerotic. Sobsequetiily, however, 
the choroid passes into the fissure, anil ultimntel.v, at the (oruiination of euibryonio life, paasea 
through ttia Sssuro ns a proloogatiou, and forms tlii; peGt«ii of tlia eye of the bird." 

According to HiiBchke,t the fissure coincides in its formation with the first 

a]>pearancc of the eye. He thns describes its origin : 

" The posterior border of the optio dilatation, wliioh formerly ran parallel with the twterior 
border, obtains a direction which is oonvei anteriorly, and, as also in part, the inferior border, 
which runs obliqnely from below, and from Tvithiu aiiwarJa and oiitwarda. Towards the 
middle, on the other hand, it is inclined obiofly towards tlio inferior part oS the opUc fossa, 
and then the flssnre of the eye arises out of the previona commnni cation." 

Biachoff, and with him Gray,! are of opinion tlint 

"The flssnre is connected with tlie sep.iration wJdch in oiFected between the ocular v^jcle 
and the pednncle by which it is connected with the curcbml coll, the fissare at first being 
wide, and extending nsftr as the anterior port, at ils inferior and inner ade; bnt as the tubn- 
lar portion of the protrosion becomes more solidified and connected into the tme opdo neiT% 
the flssnre becomes ranch narrowed." 

The fissure ajipears to occur in all vevtebr.ato animals, and has been seeaiiithein 
by Malpighi, kuhlemaun, Hnllcr, AVusberg, AntenriL'th, Siiiiiinei-ing, Sleckel, 
Einmcrt, Carus, Ti'eviramis, Iliisuhko, Amnion, MfUIer, Gcschwdt, Valentin, 
&c. ;| but RathkeJ could not iwrooivc a tract; of it in the Klcniiiua viviparus. 

With respect to the formation of thu vitreous luiniour, various opinions have 
likewise been entertained. Bar remarks ;■[ 

"The vesicle of the retina does not piw^ess so thin contents as the owebral veaiole, bnt a 
thick albnmen, which, al^r beiug treated with alcohol, con be separated entire." 

And in another place says :** 

" The fluid part of the constricted optic vceiolo becomes tltioker and thicker, and ooagalaM 
partly at tiie jihico where tbe eyeball adjoins the outer sui-face of tlie embryo to form the 
crystalline lemi, hnt inwards froTu this part to form tlie vitreous immour." 

Huschke,tt in speaking of the fonnatJon of tlie vitreous humour, aays; 

" There runs from the cerebral vesicle as a continuation of it a canal, which dilates itself 
anc'W, in order to expand tha retina and convey thither the same fluid wliich fills tlie cerebri 
cells, and wbioh in tlie adult merely moistens the inner imrface of the cerebral cavities. This 
beoonies transformed iu the eye into the vitremis liumnur, tfnd, as is wall known, retains 
thereby, especially in the fluid vitreous humour of the lower vertebrate aniiniils, mneh tbe 
eauie consistence and chemical proportiei. In the enrlv embryo also it Is enclosed by no spe- 
cial membrane, a covering being 711st as littia perceptible on it as on tlie cerebral cavities. % 
now, the retina he the analc^e of the roof of the cerebral cavities, and the vitreons humour 
that of the senun of the brain, tlie nsscrtion would not be extravagant tliut ihe hyaline inem- 
brano corresponds to the epithelium of the ventricles or to the lamina niedullaris, and is ihe 
eontinuMiion of tiiis into tlic eye. The vitreous body is ein lit Zdlen Krytlallmrta Uin^ 
watter." 

AmmonJJ concurs T\-ith Bar in liis opinion of the origin of the vitreons humour, 
maintaining as he does that the fluid coiitaiufii in ihe primitive optic vesicle not 
only litrms by its difiorun tuition the vitreons liumonr, bitt al^^o tho teus. Valentin^ 
t^ys : '■'■ The vitreous humour nppears to be n mot amor phiwia of tho fluid no lon^ 
employeti tor the formation of tlie retina;" and adds: "With regard to tho mode 

• EnWdtkcInDiriigiflclitclite. Binil L [■?. TI, lOe, t Vnl, iitin, inc. dt, n. lar. 1 L». til-, n. IM. 
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of its oii^ wo are still completely in the dark." Aceordina; to KSlliker,* ScliOier 
discovered that the vitreoua humour was not formed witlun the primitive oi>tic 
vedtle, but external to this, between this imd the lens, and not only so, but was 
S production of the skin, passing beneath and behind the lens into the secondary 
optic vesicle. Remak concurs with Schfiler. Mr. Goodsirf is of opinion that the 
TJtreons humour developes itself between the lens and the primitive optic lesiclo, 
but in a different manner from the preceding. He says i 

"The original bulb of the eve, whether it b« a mere process of the brain, or, ns be is 
iaolined to believe, partly a palp developed on the teffamentarj membrane, forms over its 
CBtire free sorfaee transparent (catjcolar) stmotarea. That portiou of the free surface of the 
pnlp which is directed towards the orifice of the eye follicle developea the k-ns, tlie eoruen, and 
the vitreoHS hnmour. That portion again, in contact with the inner enrfiice of the follicle, and 
which becomea choroid, developesthe baoillary layer with its rods and cones. Astbelenaand 
Titreons hnmonr increase in dse, the pulp or retina becomes cup-shaped and intermediate 
betweo) the two porticwe of the trauspai^ut Btracture developed from its original Bpheroidal 
BorfiMje." 

Such are the various views which have been expressed by observers, as far as I 
have been able to collect them, with regard to the formation of the vitreons 
humouc ; and I have thought proper not to make any critical remarks on ihom, 
fts my own views on the subject will be more conveniently given in the foUoiring 
relation of some observations which I made with reference to this point.' And, 
firstly, I may premise that my observations lead me to agree with SchOler — with 
this difference, however : that the vitreous humous is not a tegnmentary formation 
in the name sense as the lens is ; that the vitreous humour is not a growth from the 
homy lamina : that it is, in short, a subtogumeutary formation. This receives no 
small support from the circumstance that BowtnanJ and Virehowg found that the 
vitreous humour of ncwly-bom children presents a very distinct and peculiar 
fibrous structuj-e, consisting of a dense network of fibres which, at the points of 
junction, possess dark, nucleated corpuscles, with, according to the latter observer, 
a homogeneous — in some places, slightly striated — muciferous substance between 
them. The vitreous hnmour in young subjects would thus appear to bo a kind of 
mnciferous areolar tissue, and we shall sec immediately that it has the same deve- 
lopmental value. It was remarked above, when speaking of the lens, that the 
latter does not merely push back the outer surface of the primitive optic vesicle, 
but that, in conjunctiou with this, it pushes the optic vedele from below upwards, 
and thus gives rise to the double ring of the latter surrounding it, and, as a neces- 
sary consequence, to the fissure at the lower part. From careful exaraiii.ition, 
however, I have satisfied myself that, while the lens has some share in the tbnna- 
tion of the fissure, I have equally safislied myself that it does not give rise to the 
whole of it. \VTjile, therefore, the fissure — or, rather, a part of it : that part, 
namely, at the free surface of the eye, and which is seen when tho surface of the 
e)e is examined from the side — appears contemporaneously with, and is caused 
by, the formation of the lens: the internal or deeper jwrtion is not formed until a 
few hours subsequently. It is difficult to say when the vitreous humour com- 
mences to evolve itself; but I think I am not far wrong when I state that it does 
so about the fifty-eighth or sixtieth hour — i.e. when tbe-eye presents the appear- 
ances described above when treating of the lens — for 
although I did not observe it in that embryo, I have seen it ^^b. Fib. b, 

in others at an equal stage of development. When an 
embryo such as that above referred to is placed under the //r\\ ( 
microscope, and the focus of the instrument is brought, not i^ }'j (/f^\ 
on the snrfece, but on the deeper parts of tho eye, a fissure "' \«^?V\\ 

is seen dmilar to that described above, of which, indeed, it y ' \^ 

is the continuation inwards. On careful inspection, and xi^', 

UTth the aid of careful focussing, it is seen that this fissure is \^' 
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of no preat depUi — not measuring bo much from atove downwards as that portion 
beneath the lens — and that it is boimded at the eidos by a double lamina^ bnt 
superiorly by only a single one. The inner lamina is evidently an involuted 
portion of the optic vesicle resembling the inner incomplete ring immediately sur- 
rounding the lens, for it can be traced into the outer at the lower margin of the 
fissure. The sriperior border of the involuted portion does not, at this period, 
extend ao high as the inferior border of the lens ; but subsequently it extends 
higher than this, and does not cease in its progress upwards and backwards until 
it has reached the superior and posterior walla of the optic vesicle. Of course the 
whole process of this inversion cannot be seen by merely examining the eye in the 
manner above indicated, and in order to this it is requisite to make sections — 
especially antero-posterior ones^of the organ. I may here remark, that on more 
than one occasion when examining the eye from above — the embryo being plaoed 
on its ventral surface — I have seen the involuted portion of the oplio veaicle, 
which, when the embryo was inspected immediately on taking it fi-om the &gg, 
lay in direct contact with the posterior surface of the lens, recede from the latter, 
BO that a clear semilunar space was letl between the two. This separation was 
apparently owing to the rapid evaporation from the exposed surfece of the embryo; 
and had I not observed the formation of the semilunar s|>ace, I wuuld have been 
veiy apt, as perhaps others have, to regard this as the fii-st indication of the 
vitreous humour. The fissure — or ratlier the cavity of the secondary optio 
vesicle — is filled with a granular, slightly-striated blastema, continuous with that 
surrounding the eye, of which, indeed, it ibrms a pait. The fissure in the farther 
progiess of development becomes narrower, but is observable, up to near the 
termination of embryonic life, by the black pigment of the choroid being defi- 
dent at that part — the closure taking place from before backwards just as it forms 
in the same direction. It exists permanently in the eye of the cod, but only 
implicates the retina, the other tunics bdng entire ; for it is a circuniatanoe 
worthy of remark, that the coats of the eve close from without inwards, apipif 
rently in conformity witli the general law that structures of higher organixatioo 
ai-e more difficult of repair than those which belong to a lower type. 

Besides the interest which attaches to the fissure merely as a developmental 
phenomenon, it is also woilhy of attention as explaining the occurrence of that 
rather I'are malformation to which the name CoIoDoma nas beet) given. For an 
account of this condition I may be allowed to refer to Gescheidt's* and Hanover'sl 
descriptions of it in individuals in whom they had an opportunityof examining the 
eye after death. 

Contemporaneonely with the formation of the fissore, a umilar process takes 
place in the hollow pedicle, the latter being transformed into a double-walled 
groove, or incomplete tube, by the surrounding tissue pushing the lower wall 
upwards against tne upper wall. The fissure so formed is just a continuation of 
that of the eye itself, \ts involuted portion being continuous with the involuted 
portion of the optic vesicle, and the uon-involuted part with corresponding lamina 
of ocular vesicle. By this means we obtain an explanation of the otherwise 
remarkable sudden expansion of the optic nerve to lorm the retina, and at the 
same time of the podtion of the large artery of the retina, which, as is well known, 
occupies the centre of the optic ncr^'e, and in the embryo passes forwards through 
the vitreous humour to the posterior sui-&ce of the lens. The fissure of the optic 
nerve closes about the fifth day, when th^ choroid begins to appear ; and anoe 
the changes which subsequently take place in it do not concern us in our prcseiA 
inquiry, we shall dismiss the subject with tliis brief notice of its development. 

It will be remembered that the eye in the embryo described above was pyriform, 
or oval, and that this was omng to the prolongation downwards of the walls of 
the optic voMcle forming the ifldes of the fiiisure. This shape, which irfgeneralljr 
assumed about the fifty-fifth hour, continues np to about the fifth day. At this 
time, the walls bounding the fissure, instead of being double, as hei-etofore, become 

• Aiiun<m'>Ze1Ucliilft,B>DdW.p.««. t HDUet'i Anhlv, p. ISL 1M&. 
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mngle ; for contemponmeonsly with its closure by the approximntion of its bonnd- 
ing walls, the latter reach the equator of the eye ; and when this has been effected, 
the pupiilary border of the secondary optio vesicle is no longer pyriform, but 
eircmar. When the eye has assnmed this form, the mdiments of all its coats have 
been laid down, with the exception of the iris ; and, owing to the depositioD of 
the black pigment of the choroid, the examination of it is rendered somewhat 
difficult. It will be convenient to examine the development of the different coats 
in the fotlowinc order : — I. The retina. H. The choroid. HI. TTie solerotio and 
cornea. IV. The papillary and capsnlo-pnplUary membranes. 

I. "With regard to the retina, ive have seen that the primitive optic vesicle, 
owing to the formation of tbe lens from the homy lamina, and of the vitreous 
bnoiour from the blastema snrronnding it at the inferior circmnference, is oblit«- 
ntted, and a secondary one formed, which, nnlike the primitive, possesses doable 
instead of single walls. At the commencement of the formation of the latter-both 
walls are of equal thickness, but soon, and before the involution is completed, the 
inverted portion becomes thicker than thb outer. This excess in thickness of the 
inner over the onter wall goes on increasing till the former is four or five, or even 
more, times thicker than «ie latter. Tliia great disproportion is increased by, the 
remarkable circnmstance that the onter decreases in thickness, so that when the 
pigmentary matter of the choroid is depouted, it can only be seen as a delicate 
uniina beneath that membrane, and continnons with the inner lamina of the 
secondary optic vesicle at the margin of the lena. Remak,* indeed, maintains that 
this outer lamina takes no part in the formation of the retina, bnt b converted Into 
the choroid. This strange metamoiphoRs is not what we should d priori expect ; 
and accordingly, in a number of embryoS which I examined after the appearance 
of the choroid, with special reference to this point, Ifound, m stated above, a thin 
lamina immediatoly beneath the choroid, which, at the margin of the lens, was seen 
to be cootlnnous with the thick inner lamina of the optic vesicle. From this I am 
inclined to believe, with Huschke, and other observera, that the inner lamina forms 
the retina proper, while the outer forms the bacitlarr layer. KSlliker is inclined 
to concur with Remak, not from direct observation, ont from the relation of the 
bacillary layer to the other laminte of the retina, as first pointed out by H. Mailer 
— the relation, viz. that the rods and cones do not form an isolated lamina upon 
the surface, but are continned inwards to the membrana Cmitans, by means of 
MfiTlerian fibres, as they are called. While this may be adduced as an argument 
in favour of Remak'sview, it may, with equal propriety, be brought forward in 
support of the other ; for admitting, as Mnlldr and Kotincer believe, that the Mfil- 
lenan fibres are the united processes of the cells constituting the different layers of 
the retina, it is evident that the cells composing the onter layer of the optic vesicle 
may, from its close contact with the inner, readily send processes inwards ; and 
frirther, the circumstance that in the MlynJevBloped retina the bacillary layer 
readily detaches itself from the rest of the retina, is, I think, decidedly opfKwed 
to Remak's view that the Inner involuted portion of the optic ve^cle alone forms 
the entire retina. Rathke, who supposes that the involuted portion of the optic 
VesicM is absorbed, as he never observed It to come in contact with the outer 
portion, says : 

"Like the wall of the greattt put of the brain, that irf the eye, so ftr as it can be regarded 
U an appendage of the former, beootne* dlttinotlj diflerentJated into two difierent layers, of 
wliich tiie one appears as a oontiniiati<Hi of the nerroiis layer of the hraio, tiie otiier a oon- 
tlnoatioo of the membranoos layer of that oigan." 

This view is, in my (^nion, untenable, inasmnoh aa if is an inoontrovertible lact, 
that the Envoluted portion forme a part at least of the retina ; and it is eai^ to 
Imagine how Rathke, believing, as he did, that the involuted portion was absorbed, 
dionld not have perceived the thin lamina beneath the choroid, and have mistaken 
the thick tnvolntfed portion for the outer part of the optio vesicle. Mr. Gooddr, 
* Iioa dL, p. Tl 
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■wbo does not coincide with KoUifcer as to the nervous nature of the badllary 
layer and of the Sltlllerian fibrea, holds, as we have seen, that the rods and cones 
are cuticulav structures depoNted upon the bulb of the eye. Be this as it may, I 
am certain that the outer portion of the optic vesicle takes part in the formation 
of the retina, and, from what I have seen, I am inclined to believe that it forms 
the baciliary layer. We hold, therefore, that the secondary optic vesiclo is all 
expended in the formation of the retina, the inner lamina forming the retina 
proper, the outer the baciliary layer, with its rods and cones. Whether, as KolJi- 
ker Ttmintains, the rods and cones are nervous structures, I do not pretend to 
say ; but certainly the mode of their development seems to countenance such an idea, 
although it must he admitted they do not, as pointed out by Mr. Groodsir, present 
the microscopic characters of nervous tissue. 

Tliu retina continues to increase in thickness, and asanraes a floccnient aspect. 
It isnot, however, equally thick in all its extent, but that portion lying upon the 
ciliary processes becomes very thin, and ultimately constitutes the pars ciliaris 
retinie, ^ described by Kjilliker. Rathke states that the retina not only extends 
as far forwarda as the margin of the lens, but " passes into a very delicate mem- 
biano lying upon the posterior half of the capsule of the lens." I am not aware 
that any other observer has seen anything smiilar to this, and certainly I never 
have myself. 

II. Tite choroid, as has been more than once remarked, appears about the 6fth 
day by the deposition of a browuish-black granular matter, in the tissue immedi- 
ately in contact with the retina. We have already become acquainted with 
Rcmak's and llathke's views of the developmeatal value of this membrane, and 
accordingly they need not be brought forward here. The depodtion of the 
pigment tii'st commcnuea anteriorly at the mar^n of the lens, and proceeds back- 
wai'd^j to the fundus of the eye. According to Valentin, round, colourless, trans- 
parent corpuscles are first deposited, which arc the future pigment cells. Pigment 
granules of a black colour are soon deposited at their periphery, so that the cells 
are colourless and transparent in the middle, but dark and opaque at their p«ri- 
phcry. The choroid at this period presents a beautifid appearance when placed 
under the microscope, appeanng as if it had been perforated uniformly by a very 
fiuo needle, or OBthespacesas well as the bounding dark lines subsequently become 
polygonal— generally hexagonal or pentagonal — exhibiting a honeycomb aspect. 
riiese appaient apertures or clear points evidently correspond to the colourleffl 
Don-pigmentated centres of the cells. The pigment granules are at first exceed- 
ingly minute, and when sot free in water, exhibit active molecular movements. 
Tlie colls soon become filled with pigment, so that they cannot be seen till the 
pigiuciit has been removed to some extent. The vessels of the choroid appear at 
a subsequent period, but I liave not w-atched their development. On examining 
the eye of an embryo at the end of the fii'st week without the md of the micro- 
scO])e, a dark ring, interrupted Uiferiorly, is seen surrounding the lens. At firsl 
eight it would seem as if the iris had been already formed, but on microscopical 
examtuation it is observed to be only the anterior extremity of the choroid. 
When the eye is removed from its socket, the interruption at the inferior circnm- 
fereuoc is seen extending backwards to the optic nerve. At the end of the second 
week, tho deficiency of the pigment of the choroid can still be traced from tbe 
pupillary border backwards to the optic nerve, hnt the anterior part is almost if 
not actually filled up, being indicated only by a line, while the posterior part is 
still wide. There is one ctu-ious circiimstance connected with this, and that is, 
that the transition between the closed and unclosed portions is very abrupt, tbe 
coHiincncement of the onffsnd the termination of the other being marked out by 
a curved line, the concavity of which looks toward the optic nerve. The fisanre 
doei* not close entirely till the termination of the period of incubation, mid in 
some cases not till a later period. The ciliary prbcesaes make their appearance 
about the eighth or tenth day, and, as Aromon first jminted out in the eye of the 
humnu embryo, arc occasioned by a puckering, as it were, of the choroid nroand 
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the iens. As tbef toe placed in a radi&tcd inannei' around the lens, the spaces 
between the folds are wider at their ciioumference than at the mai'gin of the 
Ifios ; but this is in some degree compensated by the bifurcating of the folds. 

III. Sclerotic and Cornea. — The tbnner is present at a very early period, and 

is fonTied from the blastema surrounding tlie optic vesicle. At tiret both coats are 

exceedingly thin and equally transparent, and bo closely do they resemble each 

other up to near the end of embiyonic life, that it would be almost imposdble to 

distin^iish them fi'om each other were it not that the anterior margin of the 

ehoroid indicates where the one terminates and the other commences. The 

sclerotic can scaroeiybe said to exist as a separable lamina till about the fifth day, 

when the choroid has made its appearance, white the rndimeiits of the cornea, 

properly so called, are formed at a still later period. When an embryo, namely, 

IS exftmined, at the fifth day of inonbation, from behind, the embryo Ij^g Dpon 

its ventral snrfiice, the lens is seen covered by a thin lamina continnoas with the 

homy lamina, of which, indeed, it ts merely a part.' Bat this is evidently not the 

fature cornea, for at either aide of the lens a triangular portion of tissue coii- 

tiniioiis with that surrounding the eye, — in other words, with the sclcrotio, is 

Been growing inwards between the homy lamina and the anterior sur&ce of the 

lens. This process continnes till the whole of the homy lamina is raised from the 

lens, w) that the homy lamina comes to occupy the position of the epithelinm 

covering the anterior surface of the cornea, while the cornea proper is merely a 

prolongation forwards of the solerotic. At this early period the cnambcr of the 

eye does not exist, the anterior sur&ce of the lens being intimately united with 

the posterior surface of the comea, and it is not until some time after the iris has 

begim to develope itself that the lens separates itself entirely from the oomea. 

Prom this it follows that the comea is not a tegnmenlary stracture in the same 

sense as the lens is, its epithelinm only having the same developmental value. 

With the further growth of the eye, the sclerotic and comea grow thicker, and 

Msiime more and more the characters they possess in the adult. Whether the - 

sclerotic is deficient at the fissure of the eye at the period when it first exists as a 

separabtemembraneldonot know, but if so, it must close at a much earlier period 

than the choroid, for at the end of the second week, when the fissure of the latter 

is still persistent, it may be traced over it as a distinct membrane. 

IV. PtipiUary atid Gapa^o-pupiUary Membranea. — The oapsulo-pupiliary mem- 
lM»ne was first discovered by W. Hunter. He saya : 

"The artery of the orystoUine capsule does not UnninaMat the great circle of that bomonr. 
Its Hmall branches pass that circle, and run a very little way on the anterior Burfaoe of the crys- 
talline hninonr before the points of the ciliary prooessw; then they leave the humour, and 
run forwards, supported on a very delicate membrane, to lose themselves In the inembrana 
po{dU«."" 

This observation would seem to have been lost aght of till J. MuUer discovered 
it anew. According to Henlef, it arises along with the pupillary membrane from 
the anterior surface of the iris ; from here it proceeds bacKwards, without being 
connected to the neighbouring parts, to the posterior chamber of the eye, and 
becomes connected with the anterior Bui-&ce of the capsule of the lens at the part 
where the inner part of the zonule of Zinn is situated. But it does not stop here, 
but proceeds to cover the posterior surface of the capsule of the lens. The lens 
is thus enclosed in a shut sac, to which Valentin has given the name capsulo-pupil- 
luy sac In young pig embryos, according to Henle, the lens is enclosed in a 
vascular capsule, the anterior sur&ce of which is in contact with the posterior 
surface of the comea. When now the iris begins to grow from the anterior 
extremity of the choroid aud the lens to recede from the comea, the anterior part 
of tho sac is impinged upon by the iris, and so gives rise to the pupillary mem-' 
brane, and to its continuation backwards, the capsulo-pupillary membrane, 
ValentinJ and Reich have confirmed these observations, while Arnold denies the 
' • U*dlii*IC(iiiuiinitulM,p.68. Iin. t D* U tmbnu PqUvl flonn.lSSl. t Loc. dt-, p, M9. 
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existence of a capBiilo-pnpiltary membrane. Of course he admits the existence of 
the vascular expansion on the poaterior surface of the capsule of the lens, but 
denies that it is continued forwai-ds to the anterior eurihce ot the iris. He adduce 
the following reason among others, for its non-ezisteDce : 

" The hyaloid nKmliraDe is attAohed so finnlv to the drcnmfereoce of th« lens, that thejr oaonot 
be eep&rated from each other, even by tnaceratioii ; eud cot only so, hot it also oovers Uie Anterior 
Burfiwe of the capesle. How Ib it possible, then, that a membrane can psM between tb« 
oapanJe of the lens and the Insertion of the hyaloid membrane to the posterior wall f ^** 

I am sorr^ to say, that after many investigations, I have been unable to see tbe 
capsulo-pupiliary membrane in the chick embryo. However, as the eye of tbe 
latter is not well adapted for. its detection, and as I have been unable to obtain 
mammalian embryos, I must content myself vt'tih the above brief notice of it. 

The principal results which we have arrived at in the investigation into tbe 
development of the eye may be briefly set down under the following {JropoBittona : 

1. That the eye, as it primarily present« itself is a lateral protnudon of the 
anterior cerebral cell. 

2. That owing to the development of the lens and og tbe vitreoiw hamonr, the 
cavity of this protrusion is obliterated, the lower and anterior walls being pushed 
npwards and backwards against the superior uid posterior walls, so that a aeoaaAurf 
eavity, or the seoondary optic vesicle, as it is called, is produced. 

S. That tbe whole of the optic vesicle, both the involnted and non-involoted 
portions, go to form tbe retina, and that the latter probably gives rise to the 
bacillary layer. 

4. That the lens is an involution of the horny lamiua, and that while it poshoi 
the optic vedcle from without inwards, it principally acts from below npwaraa. 

5. That tbe vitreous humour is a sub-tegumentary formation, and it, witb tJie 
lens, the cause of the formation of the fissure of the eye. 

6. Hiat the choroid and sclerotic are formed from the blast^na enrroifflding tbe 
optic vesicle. 

7. That the cornea is a continuation forwards of tbe sdeTotic, and that ite epir 
thelinm only baa the same developmental value as the leas. 



Am ExperimenUd Inquiry into the FunclioH o/lAe Supra-Renal Captules m*d their 
poted Connexion with Bronx " "' " " -^ " ,,-., -^^^ 

UniveTMtJr College, London. 

There are a number of organs in the body that harQ Tetj generally^ Teeeired the 
name of "ductless glands." The term gland being applied to them, not on sccoimt 
of their being known to possess any secretion, b«t siraply from Uie fact of their 
microscopical stractore resembling in many respects that of the ordinary secreting 
organs. 

With ngard to their fnoctions, it may be said that nothing is as yet positivtely 
known. And it la easy to understand why this should be the cam, when we remem- 
ber that they possess no duct, and consequently tbeir secredon cannot he obtuned 
for analysis, the only direct channel by which we arrive at a knowledge of the spe- 
dal function of any secreting organ. It is true that other methods of investiganon 
are open to ns, hut these unfortanatcly are the least perfect, and most drcnitons. 
Koreover, they have frequently been employed by different observersi and invari- 
ably yielded only negative resnlts. In this, as in every other department of medi- 

1 p. SI. . 
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cal Boiaaoe, mscb has lieen written upon wliat was least nndentood. We conse* 
qiteot]7 fiad msaj theories in circnUtion regarding the fnnctions «f these orgaoa. 
Take, for example, the supra-rena] capsoles, which are now abont to occnp}' oya 
atteotaon, and we shall find that they nare been at one time or otlier, agreeaol/ to 
the iancv of the «ntbor> a|^ended to the vascnlar, uerrous, nrinary, and sexual sys- 
tems. Theorists had here Ample scope for their taleats, there being few facts coa- 
neeted with the history of these organs to lay hold of; they worked in the dark, 
sad the result of their united labonrs has b»en the retardation instead of the advance- 
meot of srience. Fortonately for the present generation, th« members of the hypo- 
tbetical sehool of medicine are fast dying oat, and thw' ranks are b^g recruited 
fin>m smoDg those who can thoroughly appreciate the relative value of fact and the* 
ory. In jproof of this latter statement, we need only to look at the manner in which 
the function of the supta-renal capsules has, both at home and abroad, been lately 
investigated. Instead of men seeking facts in the support of theory, theory hw 
been made altogether subservient to fact. And although, notwithstanding this 
critical investigation, the fiinction of these oigana has not yet been unv^ed, many 
important physiological and pathological facta have been added to their literature. 

To Dr. Aadison is due the merit of having attracted the attention to, and stimn* 
lated meu to iaqnire into the uatnre of, the supra-renal bodies. It was after the 
pemaal of his interesting monograph that I, like others, was tempted to try to dis- 
oover their function. Tixe following paper is the result of the investigation. 

la order to make the subject of my communication as concise as possible, I shall 
divide it into four parts, namely — 
1st. The histology of the supra-renal eapsnles. 
2nd. Their chemical compositioD. 
3rd. The effects of their removal irota healthy animals. 
4th, Their pathology. 

MerpAology of the Supra-renal Bodiu. — On maldng a transverse section of the 
•■pra.reaal c^Mules, they are seen by the naked eye to be composed of two dif- 
Wently coloured gnbstances ; the external corticu sobstance twing of a yellow 
colonr, and sometimes marked with perpendicular strie ; the internu or mednllary 
part, of a slate or reddish-brown hue, and juerced with large openings. These 
openings are the months of the venous sinuses. On a thin section of the cortical 
portion being placed under the microscope, it is seen to be composed of a large quan- 
tity of yellow coloured cells, arranged m irregularly -eiaed rows, placed perpendicn- 
larly to the surface, and imbedded in a fibro-areolar matrix. In the human supnu 
renal capsule, the fibrous uatnre of the cortical substance, as wdl as the direction 
of the fiores, is ocoasionally sufficient^ well marked to be visible to the naked ejv 
on simply tearing or breaking it aoroas. 

If the individual celts constituting the rows be examined, tbey are seen to 
resemble iu size and general appearance the cells lining the uriniferons tubes of tl)e 
kidney, except that tley UBually possess a much darker colour. They consist of fl 
homogeDeouB cell wall oJIed with variously uaed graaales, the greater part of which 
are deeply tinged with yellow pigment. The cells in general contain a oonsideraUe 
quantity of fat, and possess a Ducleus, although it is not always visible without the 
application (^reagents. When floating free in the field of tbemiQroscope,the cells 
^ipear irregularly round, but when grouped together in masses, they have a some- 
what polygonal form. Id order to study their arrangement in the fibro-areolar 
Ktatriz, it is necessary to employ very fine sections of the capsules, which, bow- 
orer, ace difficult. to prepare £rom the Iresh human supra-renal body, especially if it 
WAUins much fatty matter. It is ^lerefore advisable to harden the substance of 
the capsolo hj keefuing it daring a few days in »■ weak solution of chromic add. 
AAer which treatRunt it will usually lidmit of being cut sufficiently tbin for 
axaminsdon. 

Considerable difference of opinion exists among histologists regarding tbe man- 
net in which the cells of the cortical snbstance are arranged. lD^-Sii|H>n| tfamks 
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that the columnar maeses vbich they form ara a seri«fl of dosed tabes ijing P^*"' 
pendicalar to the surface of the organ ; while Etilliker, Ecker, Frey, and most 
other obsetrerB deicribe the cells as being gronped together in a number of obloDg 
resicles, lying in parailel rows, but not commnnicating with each other. Mr. Q-rayi 
on the other hand, believes that the adjoining walls of the vesicles are soinetimvs 
removed by absorption, and thns ^ve rise to tnbnl&r cavities. 

My own opinion is, that the cells in the cortical snbstance of the hsman Bopra- 
renu bodies are grouped together in masses of various lengths, and arranged in the 
form of rows, which gives to them the appearance of parallel tubes. The sacculi 
enclosing the cell-masses vary in breadth ; sometimes tbey are wide enough to 
admit of two, or even three cells lying abreast of each other within them. Ocea- 
lionally, however, their diameter is only sufficient to admit of one cell. When 
they are wide they are usually very short, - looking more like round vesicles. 
When narrow they are generally long; sometimes extending throughout the whole 
depth of the cordcal snbstance. If their transverse diameter is sufficient to admit 
of one cell only, they have usually a veir heautiful appearance, id consequence of 
the single row of cells which compose them being arranged like a single line of 
bricks dosely set together. These columnar-shaped celt-masses are surrounded by 
fibro-areolar tissue, in which ramify the vessels and nerves. 

As the cortical becomes blended with the medullary substance, the colamnsr 
arrangement of the cell-maases disappears, its jilace being taken by irregularly- 
sized vesicles containing irom one to five cells. The vesicles, which are nothing 
more than short cell-masses, are unsym metrically distributed in the mednllary sab- 
stance. They sometimes cense at a short distance from the edge, at other times 
are scattered almost tbronghout the whole extent of the mednllary eubetancer 
from which they are easily recognised hy their yellow colour. 

I have here avoided using the term " tube," which was uiplied to the cell- 
masses by Simon, as I think they scarcely deserve that title. For when examined 
in transverse section they are seen to present a very different appearance from 
that of true tubes ; such, for example, as we find in the kidney. In a transverse 
section of the latter, tlie celts are seen to be symmetrically arranged on a basement 
membrane round an opening ; while in the tbrmer, the cells are more or less irre- 
gnlarly distributed, without having any trace of a central cavity. 

In describing the cavities containing the cells, Kulliker speaks of tbem as mere 
locnli in the stroma of the organ, possessing no basement memhrane. With all 
due deference to the opinion of n^ former teacher, which I have just cause to 
appreciate highly, I must say that 1 believe Ecker and Frey are correct in stating 
that the locnli are lined with a homogeneous membrane. I have been able te 
demonstrate it in longitudinal section of the cortical substance by carefnlly washing 
away some of the cells. The membrane, although exceedingly delicate and trans- 
parent, is, however, distinctly visible at those points where it happens to be thrown 
into folds. 

The dark slate- coloured medullary substance has a very different appearance 
onder the microscope from that presented by the cortical part. When viewed by 
transmitted light it is of a paler colour, and with a high magnifying power is seen 
to be composed of large pale nucleated cells, tolerably regularly distrib&ted in a 
fibro-granular matiix. In the medullary substance of the supra-renal capsules of 
some ruminant animals, Mr. Gulliver has noticed large reddish -cola ored corpuscles. 
Kolliker and some others describe the cells in the medullary substance aa very 
closely resembling ganglion corpuscles. To my mind they have much more the 
appearance of secreting cells, such as we find in the liver and kidney. In describ- 
ing the structure of the medullary substance of the supra-renal capsule of the land 
salamander, Leydig speaks of one part of it being almost entirely composed of 
dirty yellow ganglion corpuscles ; and that these, through a gradual change in 
their contents, pass directly into tfae fatty granular cells proper to the snpra-retial 
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i Tbe stmctore of tbe mednllary rabstance of tbe rapra-reual capsnlea of the 

[ different animals Taries very mach. In the horse, Frey saya that it contains, like 

I tbe cortical snbstance, well marked gland Tesiclee (cell'm asses). In birds tbe 

mednllaiy is nsnally not distinguish a Die from tbe cortical substance. I have 

seen an appearance in some human supra-renal capsules similar to that said to 

occur in the horse, and yet the capsules appeared otherwise healthy. 

Upon histological grounds, KCtliker asserts that be would regard the function of 
Ae cortical and medullary Bubstances as perfectly distinct from each other. The 
former part he looks upon as being closely allied to a secreting organ, probably in 
■ome way connected with the vascular lyntem ; while tbe latter, in consequence of 
its richnens in nerves, and its containing cells resembling ganglion corpuscles, he 
re^arda as an' apparatus connected with the nervons system. Leydig and Berg' 
nann go a step farther, and say that tbe snpra-renal capsules stand in so close a 
rvlationsbip with the nervous system, that they onght to be considered as part 
of it. 

Are the Supra-rattU Captulei Fatal Organt t — The supra-renal capsules have 
gaierally been regarded as organs more particularly belonging to fcetu life. Be- 
nwk says that they are developed slmnltaneously with, bnt independently of, the 
kidneys, and that they are originally larger than the latter organs. Most writers 
state that they diminish after birth, both in relative size and in activity of function, 
with advancing years. This is, however, only true to a certun extent ; for 
altfaongh the snpra-renal capsules do not bear tbe same relation to tbe size of the 
adolt aa they do to that of the foetus, yet their growth, when compared with that 
of some of tbe other internal organs, is very much greater than has been usnalty 
sapposed. 

According to Heckel, in the human embryo at tbe third month, the snpr»-renal 
capsules ana the kidneys are of equal size. At the sixth month the former are to 
tlte latter as 2 to 5, and at the ninth mouth as 1 to 3 ; whereas after birth tbe 
proportion is in the child as 1 t« 6, and in the adult as 1 to 2S.* These fignrea 
cerbunly speak strongly in &Tonr of tbe view that the human supra-renal bodies 
are oi^ans whose Unction is chiefly performed during f(8tal life ; out they prove 
nothing more. On the other hand, the observations that have been made upon 
these organs in animals by Ecker, Frey, Srown-S6qnard, and myself, tend to prove 
that their function is earned on with considerable activity during adult age. Frey 
states, that in certain mammalia the relative weight of the supra-renal capsules and 
kidneys Is the same in the adult as in the embryo. Ecker makes a similar remark 
with regard to. the coluier natrix. And Brown-S€quard says, that in dogs, cats, 
and guinea pigs, the weight of the capsules after birtD increases in the same, if not 
I perhaps in a greater, ratio than that of the kidneys. My own observations have 
I becD limited to one species of animal — tbe cat — aud are far from being uumerons, 
having only been made upon thirteen foetal capsules and six adult capsules. But 
' I think they are sufficienUy interesting to be here quoted. 

I found that five capsules from fcetu kittens, which appeared to be more than 
two-thirds developed, weight 003 grammes; while five kidneys tiom the same 
foetuses weighed 0-31 grammes, making the relative weight of the former to that of 
tbe latter, as. 1 to lOi*;. On the other hand, the two snpra-renal capsules from 
the mother of the kittens weighed 0602 grammes, and the two kidneys 19*167 
grammes, thus making the wught of tbe adult capsule to that of the kidney as I 
to 38'13. On another occasion I foond that eight snpra-renal capsules taken from 
kittens immediately after birth wugbed 0110 grammes, while the eight kidneys 
from the same animals weighed 6-336 grammes. Four capsules, two from the 
parent of the kittens, and two frrom another cat, weighed 0'72S grammes ; while 
the fonr kiduevs of the same animals weighed 39-531 ^ammes. The weight of 
the snpra-renal capsule, therefore, in tbe kitten at birth is to that of the kidney as 
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1 to fi7*3 ;* and in the adult, in tLe examptea last cited, as 1 to 54-8. But na so 
few adult capBnles and kidneys were employed, it may be perhaps better to ta^ 
the average of the whole six that were examined (1 to 38-18 and 1 to S4-S) which 
would then give na the relative weight of these organs in the fnll-grown auimal as 
1 to 46-49.t 

Now if we look npon the average weight of the snpra-renal capsnle of the new- 
bom cat as being 00137 grammes {°4^= 0-0137), and of the kidney as 0-792 
grammes (^ =0-792); while we regard the average weight of the adult capsole as 
0-204) grammes (0-722 + 0-502 : 6 = 0-204), and that of tbe kidney aa 9783 
grammes (39-634 + 19-167 ; 6 = 9 783) ; we shall find by a very simple calcnlKtion 
that the kidney has after birtb increased 12-35 times in weight, while the supxa- 
renal capsnle in the same time has increased 14-67 times in weight. What con- 
clasion are we to draw Irom that fact 1 We here see that the supra-renal capsules 
increase in size as age advances at a greater rate than the kidneys. I most here 
speak with caution, however. Small statistics are dangerouB data to draw conoln- 
sions from, and perha|n a larger number of observations might furnish na with 
different results. I thmk, however, that I may say without reserve that the deve- 
lopment of the snpra>renal capsules is not arreted after birth ; and, moreover, mm 
they continue to increaae in sise at a certain ratio, tbey onght not, strictly speak- 
ing, to be regarded as fcBtal organs — like the thymus gland, for example. I quite 
agree, therefore, with Dr. Brown when he says, 

" Das organes qol n« a'atiophient pas, et, encore pins, des orgnnes qol crtteent d'nne 
mani^ notable depois la nalsssnoe Jiuqna'4 I'tge adolta, sont dM organes qnl fonotionDeait; 
il e« dono iotizact de dire que lea capsoltt soirinales appartiennent exclnslvemait it la vis 
embryonniure."t 

TheChemittry^lAt Supra-rtnal Cbjun^.^Tbe chemical literature of the supra- 
renal capsules may be summed up in a very few words ; for, aa far as I am aware* 
there are only two authors who have attempted to ^ve as any information on thk 
point. In the beginning of last year. Monsieur Vnlpian communicated to the 
Boci6t^ de fiiolone the discovery of a very peculiar reaction possessed by the 
snpra-renal capsules of vertebrated animals. He found that an aqneoos solnbon of 
iodine brought in contact with the medullary substance gave rise to a beantiftil rose 
colour. And further, that the greater portion of oxidizing agents acted like the 
iodine Bolntion, although in a minor degree. Even the oxygen of the air, nuder the 
influence of light, produced the same effect. I have repeated Monsieur Vnlpoan's 
experiment on the medullary substance of the snpra-renal capsnlea of sheep wit^ 
success ; but am equally at a loss with the author to form an opinion aa to the 
nature of the substance which possesses the strange property alluded to. We as 
yet know so little regarding the nature of colour and colouring matters, that it 
would be futile to attempt to draw any conclusions with regard to the import of the 
rose-coloured reaction above spoken of. 

Not being able to separate the colouring matter, Monnenr Vulpian, in concert 
with M. Oloez, proceeded to extract the " immediate prindples" of the snpra-renal 
bodies ; and these gentlemen have recently communicated to the Institut de France 
as the result of theu' united labours, the discovery of bippurjc and taurochotic acids 
in the supra-renal capeales of herbivorous animals^ But as these lubstances have 
been abundantly found in difterent parts of the animal body, their discovery in the 
latter organs, although interesting, unfortunately throws no light upon the nature 
<rf their fiinetioDS.|| 
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PAythlogy of the Supra-rmaiCapiules.^-Vnfortnna,te\j, we do not as yet posseBS 
much experimental reBeorch regarding the fanctton of the sapra-renal capsules. It 



inly since the publication of Dr. Addison's monograpfa that physiotogiBts hare 
smpted to trnveit the impenetrable obscnrity wtiicn bangs aronnd them, br 
Btndying the effects of their removal from the bodies of bealthy animals. And 1 



believe that Gratiolet,* Brown-Sequard,! Philipeaux.J and myself.S are the only 
sbserrerB who have as yet made the result of their observations public. It nnfortn- 
nately happens, too, that the fraits of our experience have led ns — or I should 
rather say one of us — to opposite conclusiona, as will appear in the following pages, 
where I shall attempt to reconcile some of the discrepancies. 

In eadeavouring to ascertain by direct experiment the function of the capsules, 
I rdnoved them from several different species of animal ; the dog, the cat, the 
fuiiiAa-pig, the mouse, and the rat. Aod in order to avoid as much as possible the 
shock which might resnit from the operation (which is most nndonbtedly a severe one), 
I invariably rendered the animals insensible, either by the smoke of the common 
paCf-ball or by ether. By bo doing, I obtuned another advantage, for as the ani- 
Bal remained perfectly still, I was enabled to perform the operation quicker and 
with much leas danger of wounding the neighbouring organs. It is perhaps on thh 
account that aij operations have been attended with teas fatal consequences than 
those of any other observer. 

Brown i^qnard, who I imagine has performed the operation of the removal of 
the supra-renal capsules as often as any one else, gives the following table as the 
resnit of his experience ; 
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Here it is seen that the adnlt animals which he operated upon died on an 
average in twelve hours, while the young or new-bom animals lived thirty hours ; 
and this being the case, we can scarcely ba surprised that Dr. Brown should have 
concluded that the anpra-renal capsnlea were more necessary to life than even the 
kidneys ; for animals will live two or even three days after the extirpation of the 
latter organs. 

I aia happy to state that since the publication of the above record, Brown- 
8<iqDard has coutinned his researches with more favourable results. He says that 
of ten rabbits from which he extirpated the supra-renal capsules, six died between 
the seventh and tenth hour, and four between the tenth and fourteenth hour after 
the operation. He adds that these animals died too' quickly for it to be possible to 
attribute their death to peritonitis ; further, that the extirpation of the capsules is 
followed by symptoms which do not occur after injaries of the peritoneum, liver, 
Jcc, the symptoms appearing to indicate that the Bnpra-renal bodies have an im- 
portant inducnce upon the blood, and that their nerves ha^e a singular power npoit 
certain points of the central nervoos system. He thinks that this latter infiuenes 
manifests itself very distinctly in some cases after the extirpation or the puncture 
of one of the c^snles, the animals being occasionally observed to be seized a few 
miuates before death by vertigo, and rolling over. He concludes his remarks by 
the observation, first, " that if these organs are not essential to life, they are at 
least of very great importance." Second^, " That their fhnction appears to he at 
least as important as that of the kidneys, for when they are absent, death in gene- 
ral supervenes more rapidly than after the removal of the kidneys."^ 
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To retam to mj own expenments. The first animal that I operated apon was 
an adult cat. She lived nine days after the operation. From this animal I 
removed the right capsule. The operation lasted only ninety seconds. It was 
accomplished remarkaoly easily, and without any hfemorrhage.* When the animal 
became sensible (she had beea narcotized by the smoke of the puff-ball), she 
seemed to suffer little or no pain. On the Aa^ following the operation, the cat took 
bet food iveil, and she continued apparently m good health up till the eighth day. 
It was then noticed that she had lost flesh. On the ninth day the cat was found 
dead. On post-mortem examiaation, the pnpib were observed to be fully dilated. 
The abdomen appeared entirely free from any signs of inflammation, with the 
ezcepUon of the peritoneal covering of the kidney on the operated side. It was 
somewhat opaque, and did not permit the superficial vessels to be seen through it 
as distinctly as that covering the opposite kidney. The immediate cause of death 
could not be ascertained. 

As one of my objects in extirpating the capsules was to ascertain if their removal 
would be attended by any change of colour in the skin or its appendages, I took a 
nearly white cat, and extracted both supr^-renal capsules from it at one time. 
Twenty-four hours after the operation, the animal was found dead, and in a state 
of rigor nutrtit. In coosequeace of its being very fat and vicious, it had beeu 
kept fasting during nearly four days before the operation was peifonned. On 
post-mortem examination, some lymph was found effused upon one of the kidneys. 
There was no pus, but all the other signs of peritonitis. 

On operating npon animals like the cat and dog, I usually fonnd it necessary to 
ligature a vein of considerable size, which crosses directly over the middle of the 
capsule ; and tliinking that the injury done to this vessel might have caosed phle- 
bitis, I put a ligature round half of the left snpra-renal capsule of a small white 
coach-dog, avoiding the vein altogether, and cut away the other half of the organ. 
The next morning, contrary to what might have been expected from the statement 
of Brown-Sequard, who says that mere puncture of the organ is rapidly fatal, the 
dog came running to meet me at the door of the room in which he was confined. 
He seemed to suffer little or no pain, for he frisked about, and was hungry for his 
fiiod. Sii days afterwards, however, he appeared much less lively, and on the 
ninth day after the operation, be for the first time refused to take any meat. On 
the tenth he looked very ill, and on the twelfth he died. 

Pott mortem. — On opening the abdomen, extensive and intense signs of peri- 
tonitis irere observed. The intestines were glued together, and flakes of lymph 
abounded all over the abdominal walls. A large abscess, surrounded by an adven- 
titious membrane, two lines in thickness, occupied the left hypochondriac region. 
It involved the lower half of the spleen, and rested upon the ludney. It did not, 
however, include the latter organ. In this case there can be no doubt as to the 
proximate cause of death ; but a question might be raised as to whether the inflam- 
mation was excited by the injivry done to the snpra-renol capsule per te, or caused 
by the presence of the ligature, and damage done to the neighbouring parts dunog 
the operation. 

It being a point of primary importance in the prosecution of these researches to 
ascertain whether the animals died from the injury inflicted upon them by the 
operation, or solely frobi the absence of the supra-renal body, and consequent 
arrest of its function, I proposed taking two animals of the same species, age, 
sex, and development — removing a capsule from one, and inflicting upon the 
other a similar amount of injury, with the single exception of leaving the capsule 
in titu. 

My intention was somewhat sooner fulfilled than I had anticipated, for on ope- 
rating upon a gninea-pig one day, I found that the capsule was traversed, and so 
intimately attuihed to a large vein, that it would be impossible to remove it with- 
out doing considerable mischief to the vessel. I therefore left the capsule where 
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it WS8, and sewed up the wound. I now took the fellow of this ^inea-pi^, which 
was of the same Rex, age, and development, and remoTed from him the capsule of 
the corresponding side. 

Both of theee animals died within twenty-fonr honrs afler the operation. Being 
somewhat sarpriscd at the result of this experiment, I repeated it upon two cats 
that had been kept-faeting during twenty-fonr houra before the operation. The 
eat from which the supra-renal capsule (the right) was removed, lived two days ; 
the other died dnring the night of the third day. In the abdomens of both, signs 
of peritonitis were distinctly visible. To prevent mistake, I have to remark that 
the animaVfrom which the capsule was not removed had something more done to 
it than the mere wound in the abdominal parietes. Had that been the only injury 
done, it probably would not have died. The experiment would have been incom- 
plete ; for, in removing the capsnie from the other animal, the neighbouring organs, 
vessels, and nerves could not escape injury ; and, independent of the effect arising 
from the mere absence of the supra-renal capsnie, those other mutilations must be 
taken into account. In order, therefore, to make both operations as nearly as pos- 
rible alike, with the sxception of the removal of the capsule, I handled the kidney, 
the liver, and ths Vessels and nerves around the capsule ; but so lightly, that I had 
no anticipatiaii of causing the animal's death. And I must say, that even now I 
have no idea why it died ; for many a time members of the same species of animal 
have ^en submitted to much greater mutilations with but a transient deleterious 
effect, as some of the experiments which shall afterwards be cited amply prove. 

Finding that nothing was to be learned by the above course of procedure, except 
that death might follow the experiment from another cause than mere absence of 
the capsnie, I began to consider whether or not it would be possible to remove the 
organ in a manner less likely to mutilate the neighbouring parts. The supra-renal 
bodies being very freely supplied by nerves Irom the solar and renal plexnses, in 
Bgatnring the bundle of vessels it is impossible to avoid including some of the 
bnnehes of the nerves in the ligature. I therefore thought of giving up using a 
ligature altogether, and contenting myself with simply twisting the vessels, because 
I was aware, from the results of experiments upon nerves in other parts of the 
body, that a ligature applied to tbem will sometimes induce a greater amount of 
irritation than the simple division of the same nerve by the knife. 

In November, 18^, having obtained a fine, strong bull terrier dog, I resolved to 
remove one of his capsules without applying a ligature to the vessels. On exposing 
the left supra-renal body, however, I found it was traversed by a large vein, in such 
■ manner that it could not be removed by the knife without cutting the vessel. It 
then occurred to me that it might be possible to enucleate the organ with my fingers, 
and I accordingly attempted to do so ; but I found the capsule too friable. It broke 
to pieces, and I had to remove it portion by portion. Even then I could not get it 
all away; there were still some small fragments left. In this case there was little 
or no haemorrhage ; but as the operation lasted some considerable time, I did not 
expect to 6nd the animal alive toe next day. I was agreeably disappoiuted, how- 
ever; and although he looked ill, and refused to take food for the first few days 
after the operatioD, he gradually recovered, and in a fortnight I had the pleasure of 
seeing him running about. This dog remained in my possession nntil last April, 
Hid never was observed to have a single day's illness, except for a few days when I 
had cut one of his cervical sympathetics, in order to ascertain the effect of atropine 
on a permanently- contracted pupil. 

The next experiment worthy of notice was one performed upon a large tom-cat. 
Oo opening the abdomen of this animal, and toucbiug the right capsule with the 
point of my finger, I was astonished to find it rough and hard as a stone. As it was 
enucleated with the ntmost facility, and without loss of blood, I at once repeated thd 
operation on the left side, with similar success. On making a section of the cap- 
soles it was fonnd that a considerable portion of the medullary, as well as of the 
cortical sabstance of the organs, had become replaced by a calcareous deposit, which 
chiefly connsted of earbonate of lime. The remaining portions of the glands con- 
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taiaed go much fibrons tissue that^the normal strnoture might be said to bare 
entirely diaappeared.* 

This case was pregnant with interest to me. Here I had an animal from which 
natnre might be said to have removed the anpra-renal bodies ; for they were in such 
au advanced state of diseiue, that their function, whatever it might be. maat 
hsve been entirely interrupted. I could therefore study the effects of absence of 
the organs without the interference of tfae complicated effects of the operfttion. 
The animal at the time of the operation was in excellent health, fat and Btrong ; 
a most important fact when it is remembered that Dr. Addison suppoaes that 
derangement in the function of the Bopra-renal-capsales is accompanied by extreme 
emaciation and debility. As patients rarely die of sapra-renal capsular disease 
alone, it may yet be a question whether we are right in attributing tne emaciation 
and weakness to the disease of these organs. For here, in the above case, where the 
capsules were the only organs diseased, the- animal's health, if I may judge from 
the violent display be made of his physical powers, was not in any way dete- 
riorated. 

JadRing from the size of the sapra-renal bodies, I should imagine that the calca- 
reous degeneration did not attack them nntil after the animal had reached the adoh 
period of life ; but whether or not the colour of its hair had become clianged as the 
disease advanced, I had no ineaoB of ascertaining. The cat, which was of a tabby 
colour, besides being a valuable subject on account of its enabling me to study the 
effects of absence of the snpra-renal capsular functions without any other complica- 
tion, was equally interesting in permitting me to ascertain the true anioant of 
injury done in removing the capsules, independent of the arrest of their faoction 
— a point which it was impossible justly to appreciate in extirpating heal^y 
organs. 

As the operation on this animal bad been performed with the utmost fadlitj, and 
there had been no hemorrhage, or any apparent injury done to the surroundiag 

Esrts, except the tearing through the vessels and nerves, I felt sanguine of SBoeess. 
[y astonishment was therefore great when, arriving at the college next momiog, I 
found the cat dead. What could he have died from ? It ooula not be trom tfae 
absence of the supra-renal capsular fnnclion, for he had lived and thrived after tfae 
organs were too diseased to function. It was not from loss of blood, as there had 
been no htemorrhage. It could not be from the direct shock of tfae operation, as it 
was performed while he was insensible. It was not on account of the mere wannd 
in the abdominal parietes, for laying open the abdomen, and making even a hernia 
with the intestines, is not sufficient to kill a cat. What, then, could be the eauae of 
death t Will the post-mortem appearances in the abdomen reve^ it 1 Unfortu- 
nately they did not. Nothing, absolutely nothing, was to be seen bnt a very triflui^ 
attempt at peritonitis. The thorax was searched ; the brain and spinal cord were 
examined ; the bloodvessels were laid open ; yet no cine to the cause of death 
could be detected. 

What parts of the body had received injury during the operation beaidec the 
abdominu walls, the cffcuta of which we may entirely dismiss from our attentJoul in 
removing the capsules their bloodvessels, lymphatics, and nerves bad been torn acTMS. 
We need not dwell long upon the probable effects resulting from the damage done lo 
the two former, for both tlie bloodvessels and lymphatics were insignificant, in conse- 
quence of the capsules being iu great part a hard mass of Inor^nic matter. The 
blood was searched for signs of phlebitis, with a negative result. It was eiamined liv 
crystals, without more than the usual quantity being detected ;f for the flakes of pig- 
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meat described hj Brown-S^qoard as blocking iip the central capillaries, and none 
vera fonnd. 

The lymphatics were not specially examined. It now remains for ns to glance at 
the prolwble effects arising from the tearing across of the nerves going to the supra- 
reiuU capsulua; these, although small, 

"Are eiceedingW namoroos. They are derived from the solar plems of the sympathetio, 
and from the renal pi einaes. According to Bergmann, some filaments come from the phrenic 
and pneamogastrio nerves. They are made up mainly of dark-bordered white fibres, of 
difftr«nt sizes, and they have many small ganglia npon them."* 

As neither the toicroscope nor chemical reagents can bere much assist nt, we must 
call ezperiroentat physiology to our aid, and see what we can discover by reasoning 
from analogy. The question is ^vhat would be the result of mutilating the above- 
named nerves, independent of the removal of the supra-renal capsules ? It is an 
established fact, that instant death frequently follows upon sudden mjary to the solar 
pteios. A blow on tbe epigastrium is often sufficient to prove rapidly fata) to life. 

Section of the great splanchnic nerves has been found by Ludwig and Haffer to kill 
animsls in the space of one or two days. The mere pricking or cutting of the semi- 
lunar ganglion, acoording to Brown, proves fatal in rabbits in the course of thirty 
bonrs; while division of the sympathetic in the neighbourhood of the kidney causes 
deatli within twenty-three hours after the operation. Such being the case, need we 
hesitate, in the absence of all other proof as to the cause of death in the above- 
mentioned experiment, to regard it as probable that the animal died from the injury 
done, in tearing out the capsules, to the ganglionic system of nerves f I shall r^ain 
have occasion to recur to this subject 

Having now given my readers a general view of the manner in which the experiments 
vcre eondncted, and the results obtained, I shall refrain from citing any except those 
which present the subject of inquiry in a special and important light. 

Is the extirpation of the right a more fatal operation than the removal of the left 
capeule ) This qaesttoo I think I may answer in the affirmative. In proof of this I 
cannot do better than relate the following experiments : — From two healthy cats I 
removed the right supra-renal capsules. The one animal died in forty, the other in 
forty-fonr hours after the operation. The only f^mptoms which they presented were 
ihoee of gradually increasing weakness. On post-mortem examination the abdomens of 
both showed slight signs of peritonitis. 

From two other cats, whidi could scarcely bo regarded as so healthy as the preced- 
ing, in consequence of my having n few days previously divided one of their cervical 
sympathetic nerves, I extracted the left supra-renal capsules. In one of these animals 
an ab«ce«B formed in the vicinity of the wound, and burst externally on the fourth day 
after the operation ; after which be gradually sank, and died on the eighth day. On 
opening the abdomen slight signs of peritonitis were found. The internal wound was 
nicely filled up by omentum, external wound nearly completely healed. The otlier cat 
never bad a h&A symptom ; and thirty days after the operation he looked so strong and 
healthy that I resolved to remove also the right capaule. 

The reeolta of these four experiments, and of several others which I necil not cite^ I 
think anthorize me to have answered the question at the head of this chapter in the 
afBrmative. Were it necessary, I might relate many others, to prove, that not only in 
cats, but also in all the different species of animals on which I operated, the removal 
of Uie right was, as a general rule, a more fatal operation tlian the removal of the left 
supra-renal body. Allowing tliia statement, then, to be a fact, the next question is, why 
should the extirpation of the right prove so much more fatal than that of the left cap- 
sule \ M. Gratiolet, whose experiments led him to the same conclusion, thought that 
it depended upon the proximity of the liver, and the injury received by that organ 
during the operation, giving rise to hepatitis. At first I was of a somewhat similar 
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opinion; but after Boeing several cases of rapid death follow the operation, where 
Beithcr hepatitis nor even marked perilonitia existed, I felt forced t« look for some 
other cause. A close examiDation of the two capsules soon showed me that the differ- 
ence ill fatality of the operations could scarcely be said to exist in the fuoction of the 
one being more important than that of the other capsule ; the organs being ideotical 
in strncture, and nearly of equal size. I'crhaps the right may in some cases be a little 
lei^cr than the left, hut this difference is too in considerable to account for tiie great 
difl'erencc in the facility of the two operations. On studying the anatomical relations 
of the Buprn-rcnal bodies, it was easy to see that the right was much more intimately 
connected with the surrounding parts than the left, and its removal attended with 
greater difficulty. Tlie former lies higher in the abdomen tlian the latter; it is in 
conlaet above with the liver, in front with the vena cava, below with the upper maivio 
of the kidney; and behind it in most cases touches the right semilunar ganglioD. ^c 
left supra-renal body lies farther from tlie mesial line ; it is in contact below with die 
upper margin of the kidney, in frout (nsually) crossed by a branch of the yena cara, 
behind with the parietes of the abdomen, and above with the splocn, but not adherent 
to it. 

Tlic right semilunar ganglion, which is much lai^er than the leit, lies (in the d<^ and 
cat) directly beneath the supra-renal capsule ; while the smaller left semilunar ganglion 
is placed on the left crue of the diaphragm, and internal to the supra-renal body. A 
glance at these anatomical relations sliows that much greater injury is likely to be done 
to the sympathetic system of nerves in the extirpation of the right than of the left 
aupra-renal capsule. And from what has already been said with regard to the 
immediate cause of death, probably arising from the miscliief done to the ganglionH, 
it is easy to understand why the removal of the right should, as a general nile, prove 
more rapidly fatal than that of the left supra-renal body. 

In the case of double organs, it is usually found that after the removal of one, the 
other becomes atler a time aomewhat enlarged, from having taken on the functions of 
its fellow in addition to its own. I was anxious to see if the same result had occurred 
in the case of the cat which made such a good recovery after the removal of tbc left 
supra-renal capsule, I accordingly removed the right capsule. On careful examina- 
tion, it was found neither inflamed nor hypertrophied ; but it must be remembered that 
only a month had elapsed since the removal of the otlier capsole. After this latter 
operation, the animal cried for some hours, as if sutFering extreme pain. The next day 
it appeared very much depressed, and on the morning of the third day it was found 
dead, with tlio pupils dilated, and in a state of well-marked riffor tuorlis. 

On examining the abdomen, signs of peritonitis were seen in the neighbourhood of 
the right kidney, the capsule of which was thickened and opaque. In the wound 
behind the kidney was a considerable quantity of pus. The great abdominal and 
thoracic veins were engorged with partly-coagulated blood. The right side of the 
heart was fnll of purple-coloured blood, on some of which being poured over tba 
surface of a white vessel, it presentcil that granular look usually seen in blood beginning 
to putrify. It did not oxygenate readily on exposure to the air. When examined with 
the microscope, a great number of lymph globules were found in it. No crystals could 
be obtained from cither the liquid or coagulated blood. No signs of inflammation were 
detected in the large veins. Two of iJie lumbar lymphatic glands were very much 
enlarged, especially the one on the right side of the aMon.en. It presented a pecofiarly 
beautiful, semitransparent, lobular appearanct^ such as I had never before witnessed. 

The gland was placed in a little water preliminarj- to preserving it ; but next day it 
was found to have lost its strange lobular appearance, and looked like an ordinary 
lymphatic gland. The hypertrophied gland on the loft side of the abdomen, on being 
exMnincd with the microscope, was found full of welt-formed circular lymph cells. 

I tried to remove the supra-renal capsules from while mice, but I found them loo 
delicate to stand the operation, "With rats, on the other hand, I was more fortunate. 
The rat, indeed, is admirably well suited for this experiment, in consequence of the 
attachments of its supra-reno! bodies being extremely slight. The organ on the left 
side hangs almost loosely in the abdomen ; its vessels and nerves are nearly its only 
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bands of noion. On the right side, again, it is somewhat icore intimately connected 
vith the neighbonring partB, bnt not etifiiciently to give rise to any great difBcalty in 
its removal. The siipra-renal capsule of the rat is about the sizo of a pea, and of a 
circular form, in consequence of its very slight attachments.* 

The ibilowiog is the result of one of my first experiments upon a whit« rat. The 
aoimal having been rendered insensible, I made an incision on the right side of the 
ftbdomen, close under the floating ribK, and removed the snpra-renal capsule. Xeirt 
day, the respirations were 139 in the minute. The animal, however, rapidly recovered, 
and nine days afterwards it appeared so well, that I removed the left capsule also. The 
latter citnie very readily away, — neither knives nor ligatures were required. A single 
tvist iviUi the forceps at once removed it, and without htemorrhage. 

The colour of the hair and of the skin ivas carefully watched without any peculiarity 
being observed nntil abont ten days after the last operation, when the nock of the 
animsl was noticed to have become denuded o' hair : the nkiti, however, rctarnod its 
white colour. Tlie animal began from this time to refuse food, and seemed gradually 
to get weaker and weaker, until it died, twenty-five days after the e^itirpation of the 
right, and sixteen days alter the removal of the left supra-renal capsule. The exterior 
of Uie body was carefiilly examine<t, but no discoloration of the skin could bo detected. 
The portion of the skin that had been denuded of htdr was now seen to be covered 
with a luxuriant crop of young hair, about one-eighth of an inch long, showing that 
Uie affection of the cutaneous appendages had not been permanent, but merely tran- 
uent. It is not at all uncommon for animals to lose part of their hair after severe 
operations. I have seen this verv' frequently in rabbits and cats. 

On opening the abdomen of this rat, the intestines looked like a gelatinous mass : 
at the first glance it was impossible to recognise what they were, and it was only on 
close examination that they were found to be the intestines. ITieir walls wore so thin 
and transparent that the air-bubbles could be distinctly seen floating in their interior.! 
The lelt half of the stomach was healthy, but the right half was in a similar condition 
to the irtestines. It contained a clear amber-coloured mucus with a faintly alkaline 
reaction. This proved that the softening was not produced by the post-mortem action 
of the gastric juice. A similar condrtion of the stomach and intestines has been often 
obeervtKl in ill-fed, half-starved children, and more especially in those cases where they 
die of a depressed condition of the ganglionic nervous system, I believe that the 
degeneration of the stomach and intestines of this animal may have had for its cause 
the injury done to the ganglionic system of nerves, especially those branches supplied 
to the capsules by the solar plexus. The left capsule, as was said, had been extracted 
with the greatest facility, and on that side the wound in the peritoneum could only be 
detected on the closest inspection. By the mere examination of the internal parts no 
one could have imagined that such an operation had been so lately performed. 

The removal of the right capsule had been attended with some difficulty, in conse- 
qaence of its closer adherence to the inferior vena cava and neighbouring parts. On 
this side the margin of the liver was found attached to the wound by somewhat strong 
adhesions. The right aide of the stomach only being in a state of gelatiniform degene- 
ration might be owing to the greater injury done to the nerves on that side, for the 
anatomical reasons before mentioned. 

Other experiments on the rat proved more successful. I shall'quote the following, 
as it has a peculiar interest on more than one account. 

In March last I removed the right supra-renal capsule frmn a piebald rat. The 
<^eration was a very disagreeable one, in consequence of the animal not having been 
rendered sufficiently insensible. As it lasted several minutes 1 had little hope of the 
animal's snrviving. Contrary to my anticipations^ however, ho made a tolerably rapid 
recovery, and in the beginiiing of Xfay, as he was in excellent condition, I removed the 
other capsule. As six weeks bad elapsed since the extirpation of the right supra-renal 
capsule, I careftilly examined the left, and compared it with other capsiiles taken from 
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animals of the same species and age, in order to ascertain if it had become hypertro- 
pbied. But in this, as in the case of tlie cat, I could not 6nd any very marked differ- 
ence in either its size or appeaamce. From the effucts of the latter operation the ani- 
roal speedily recovered, and he uhimatRiy (in the course of a month or two) became 
very fat and healthy- looking. 1 think, after reading the report of this case, one will 
scarcely be inclined tJj assert that the supra-renal capsules are absolutely essential to 
life, or that the absence of their function is attended with eiuaciatioD and debility. I 
koow that some will say that the function of the supra-renal capsules bad been io this 
case vicariously performed by anotlier organ. To these gentlemen I have only to 
reply that I do not deny this ; but that their argument is ei^ually applicable to the 
human subject, and if they apply it in the one, they ought to apply it in the other case 
also. 

With regard to the conneiion of the supra-renal capsular function and bronzing of 
the skin, I shall at present merely remark, that in the case of this rat no increase of 
pigment was observed to take place. Ono day 1 was told by a gentleman wbo occa- 
sionally eame to see my animals without supra-renal capsules, that the fact of no depo- 
sit of pigment occurring in the skin, or its appendages, of white rate after the removal 
of their capsules, was no ai^ument against the idea that the function of the supra-renal 
bodies was so to modify the animal colouring matter as to prevent its becoming depo- 
sited in the skin. For, said he, the peculiar constitution of the albino is exactly ancb 
as to prevent any deposition of. pigment taking place. I would bring forward several 
arguments against this view, were it not that they are rendered entirely unnecessary 
by the result obtained in this case. The objection raised by the gentleman against the 
albinoes docs nut hold ^'ood with regard to the piebald animal. Being half brown, it 
could not have possessed any peculiar idiosyncrasy preventing a deposit of pigment 
Yet, notwithstanding that it was without the organs supposed to be essential to the 
transformation of pigment during a i^uarter of a year,* no increased deposit either in 
the skin or it4S appendages could, after the most searching scrutiny, be detected. \Vhat 
are we to conclude from this fact! Is the theory of bronzed skin untenable in the 
case of certain animals i 

Bats not only survive after extirpation of the supra-renal capsules, but even become 
strong and healthy after the removal of the spleen also. I have at present in my pos- 
session some animals from which the spleen and supra-renal capsules were removed 
when they were a month old. Yet, notwithstanding this, they have grown op without 
any apparent modification of their functions having taken place, and are now fine spo* 
cimens of the welbdevcloped adult animal. 

Monsieur Philipeaujt Las even been more successful ; he has removed the spleen, the 
supra-renal capsules, and the thyroid glands from the same animal, and it has after- 
wards recovered. I removed the thyroids from a rat nine weeks after the removal of 
its spleen and supra-renal capsules, but the animal died two days after the operation. 
Its blood crystallized with the utmost facility. The crystals were almost all colourless. 
In the urine of this animal I found a great number of large bundles of needle-shaped 
crystals. They appeared to be either hippuric, or a peculiar form of uric acid, but 
unfortunately 1 had not a sufficient quantity to ascertain their reactions. 

"U'bile in Paris last summer. Monsieur I'liilipcaux — whose experiments have led him 
to the same conclusions as myself — and 1 repeated our expc-rimeuts together on a 
namber of young cats, some of which I brongbt to England with me ; and although it 
is now more than a quarter of a year since their spleens and supra-renal capsules were 
extirpated, the animals arc still alive and well. I intend to breed from them, in order 
to see if, after the third or fourth generation of animals without spleen and supra-renal 
capsules, any change in the cutaneous or other functions will be observable. Ono of 
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the r&ts that I brought home with me was the o^print; of a rao&er withont either the 
snpra-renAl capsules or spleen. From it Monsieur Puilipeaiix extracted those oi^ns 
vhen it was aged twenty -six days ; it is now four months old, aud although scarcely so 
lai^ as the generality of animals of the same species at tbat age, is yet quite healthy 
■na strong. 

From the results of the foregoing experiments, I think we may draw the following 
eouclnsiona : — 

Ist. The Bupra-renal capsules are not solely fcetal organs. 

2nd. The supra-renal capsules are not absolutely essentiiil to life. 

3rd. The removal of the right is generally more fetal than remoral of the left 
captole. 

4th. Tbat convulsions do not necessarily follow the removal of the capsules.* 

5th. That the absence of their faaction (in rats) is attended neither by great emaci- 
itioa nor debility. 

6tb. That when d^th follows upon the extirpation of the supra-renal bodies, it is in 
most ca«es in consequence of the injury done to the neighbouring tissues ; perhaps, 
most frequently the mutilation of the ganglionic system of nerves. 

7th. Absence of the function of tbc supra-renal bodies is not proved to have any 
special effect in arresting the transformation of hcematin, or in increasing the formation 
« blood crystals, 

8th. The suppression of the supra-renal copsiilar function is not attended by an 
increased deposit of pigment in the skin or its appendages (in raU). 

9th. The problem of the connexion of bronzed skin and supra-renal capsular disease 
is more likely to be solved in the dead house than in the physiological laboratory. 



On Simple Sanguineous Cyst of the Ear in I.unatic». By W. Puilliuore 
Stiff, M.B., Reudent Phydcian to the County Asylum, Nottingham. 

At intervals there have appeared scattered through the medical periodicals, chiefly 
of Crermany, notices of a remarkable and well-dctined disease of' the external ear, 
dmost unknown in general practice, but ^miliar to psyehopathic pbysiciaiis, some 
of whom consider it peculiar to the insane, I shall describe it under the name of 
ample sanguineous cyst of the auricle, or hiematomaaurls. In asylums it is known 
by the name of the " shrivelled ear." 

Dr. Frederic Bird, of the asylum at Siebnrg, was the first to define its connex- 
ion with insanity. Amongst the more recent writers on these sangiiineons 
tomoura must be especially noticed Dr. Fischer, of Illnau, whose yalnalile essay 
W been ably translated by Dr. Arlidge, in the ' Asylum Journal' for Febrnary, 
1854. 

Mr, Wilde, referring to this disease in his work ' On Special Diseases of the 
Eir,' sayg : 

"Uaving no experience of this affection myself, I wrote to a number of medical friends 
ctttuected with lunatic asylums, and altliougii their statements varied, both as to its existence 
ud cause, the establishment of the disease as afieeting a particular class of the community has 
^<u folly established. Br. Thnruam, who has great exporionoe on the subject of Inoacy, is 

'In ■ iMCer ditiid Not. IMh, rrofMKr TlrchDv IsftinDi me that b« hu alio eitlniited tb« nipni-rstiil cqnslH, 
™mx luiiDE sotlocd the denn(Binuil cif tbe eentnl nerrgns i^itaBi menUoDad V Bnm-W^iurd. I ihDDM 
■fli Uiu I hETa HBD two ulnuli taSat trom eooTnlalDiu itim tztlrpiaoa ot Uw apmlM. Om. b oU, dlod hwd 
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of opinion that the disease haa been frequently prodoced bj' injury, aod that it ■was much 
more common when restraint was more extensJTely uaed than at presenf," 

Mr. "Wilde makes these observations under the head of 'Inflammation of tlie 
Auricle,' classifying the disease with erysipelas and other inflammations, whilst, in 
a previous chapter, he gives a representation of the same disease under ' Tumonra 
of the Auricle,' observing that it is a rare form of discaae in man, hut that he has 
frequently seen it in dos^s. 

Sly attention was directed towards the subject by an observation of Feucbt«rs- 
lehon, who, in treating of the complications of insanity, adds : 

" Wo must here mention, farther, a peculiar sangnineons tumonr in the ear, improperly called 
erygipehU awU, hitherto observed only in those who labour nndercbronic mania, respecting 
the connexion of which with that disease nothing whatever has yet been asoert^nod.'* 

The following cases, referred to in detail, are now nnder my care at the Notting- 
ham Asvlum, and illustrate the several stages of the disease : 

Case I,--S. H., aged thirty-four. Admitted in August, 1 856, in a, state of acute 
dementia. Alleged cause of insanity, a weight ialling on his head two year.s ago. 
Not epileptic. Conduct generally tranquil. Notions confused ; answers j^es and 
no indiscriminately. Eleven months after admission, no improvement in liis men- 
tal state ; bodily health good ; appetite i-oracious. Of late the integument of the 
right ear has been congested; the concha inelastic and thickened. He stands in 
the sun a great deal ; has not been violent, nor subjected to phyaeal injury. 

June 30, 1857. — This morning the pinna is of a dusky colour, and distended by 
a swelling containing fluid. It is tense, elastic, and creates the impression of the 




cartilage being split- into two layers. Tlie antihelix, scaphoid and innominate 
fossffi are obliterated; meatus pai'li ally obstructed ; skin unbi-oken. Lpbu'e not 

• Utdlul Pirotaolog]-, p. 300 (Bjdenliua Boda^ 
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■fleeted. Six days after the effuaon was noticed, a photograph was taken. (See 
Fig. 1.) It is now (November) in course of resorption, and tending towards 
Bpontaneous cure. The ear has dirainLshed in size from 66 rnillimetiea extreme 
leogth, and 42 millimetres transverse admeasurement, to 64 millimetrea and 38 
milHm^tres respectively. The left ear is of natural size, but for several weeks past 
has shown signs of congestion and cartilaginous thickening. This patient has 
^mptoma of general paralysis of the insane. 

Case II. — R. G,, aged thirty-five. May, 1855. Has been in the asylum twelve 
months. Confirmed mania. Alleged cause, pecuniary losses. Not epileptic, nor 
sabjected to physical injury. Conduct inert, occasionally noisy. Has liallucina- 
tions ; imagines himself a wall, and wants to be built up ; is the subject of fantastic 
Bntomatiani. Digestion disordered ; appetite excessive. Has had a swelling of 
the right anricle for several months. State of health when it appeared, not 
remarkable. Thejtumonr is larger than that represented iaFig. 2, which was 



Pio. i.— Onno STio* 

laken twelve months subsequently. It extends from the uppc' edge of the helis 
to the meatus. Skin tense and inelastic. Ear distorted ; thicker, shorter, and 
narrower than the sound one; anterior and posterior walls unusually convex. 
Tragus and lobule not implicated. The bulging of the ear evidently produced by 
fioia. Tlie hrematoma is in the cystic stage, or stage of resorption. It was 
opened, and discharged ancoagnlated blood of a florid nue ; hsmorrhage tronble- 
wme; the incision healed by first intention, but the cyst rapidly filled again, 
pnring the last two ^ears alworption and atrophy have been slowly progressing, 
, ^Ip ^tie disorganized portion of the ear shrivelled, thickened, and indurated, 
j^gtb of the sound ear, 60 millimetres, width, 35 millimetres. Of the diseased, 
58 millimetres, and 38 nuUimctrcs, respectively. 
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Cask m.— P. L., aged fifty. April, 1855. Admitted in a state of mania, said 
to be of sir weeks' duration ; in weaK bodily health, suffering from acute dyspefwia. 
Not epileptic. Alleged cause, domestic trouble, with hereditary predisposition. 
Conduct tranquil ; delusion, that he is sold to the devil. A month afterwards he 
refused his food obatinately for several days ; breath became foetid, tongue red at 
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the tip and sides, coated with a brown fur along the centre; bones prominent; 
cedemn of the ankles ; and extreme exhaustion. At one time he appeared to be 
sinking ; he was forcibly fed by means of Eguisier's irrigateur twice daily for three 
weeks ; altetatives, salines, and tonics wore administered, and on the 22nd June 
he took his food well ; in a few months he became stout, but without improvement 
in his state of mind. 

December 22nd. — Is in robust health ; the anterior surface of the left ear has 
unespeetedly presented symptoms of sanguineous effusion; the integument iaofa 
bluish red colour, congested, >t'ithout abrasion ; the swelling, which was not 
observed the day before, occupies the helir, antihelix, and fossa innominata; the 
lobule sound ;' has not been in the habit of rubbing his ears, nor experienced 
injury. 

January 12tb, ISStt. — Resorption has commenced ; the swellbg paler an^ 
reduced. 

18th. — The cyst ia now confined to the antihelix and neighboiurbood, is inelastic 
and hard. Daring the last year and a half it has been gradually i>rogressinB 
towards spontaneous cure, as seen in Fig, .'3. Length of the sound ear, "1 milli- 
metres ; width, 36 millimetres : length ot the diseased, 65 millimetres ; width, Si 
millimetres. 

Case IV. — J. W., aged thirty-foor. Admitted November, 1856, in a slate of 
Acute mania. Asmgned cause, physcal injury and hereditary predispoation< 
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General health bad ; exhaustioD. Conduct violent ; notions incoherent ; connte- 
nance painfully distorted ; the left eye wDd and prominent, the right eyelid para- 
lysed, with dilatation of the pupil. N^ot epileptic. He was treated with calomel 
uid opium, and improved rapidly, both in health and mental state. 

Jaunary loth, 1867.— A small hiematoma has appeared on the antihclix, which 
is of a dosky red ; it disappeared without treatment in six weeks, leaving a portion 
of the antihelix hard, white, and the ear undiminished in size. The mental symp- 
toms bare improved, but the prognosiB is yet doubtful. Ko pain was complained 
of ID this and the preceding cases. 

I have Gxaminea the ears of 249 other patients in the asylum — viz. 124 men, 125 
women, and find the cartilages more or less thickened and indurated in 17, pro- 
bably the results of old htematomau. See Table. 



The disease predominates in men. By adding the four preceding cases to those 
ammerated in the Table, it will be found that it extends to about one-twelfth of 
the average number resident. 

The progress of the disease may be divided into four stages : 

1. The stage of hypertemia, and probably chronic arteritis, as shown by the 
congestion and loss of elasticity of the cartilage. This stage may exist without 
the development of the hsematoma. 

2. The stage of effusion ; an apoplectic foyer is suddenly formed, causing oblite- 
ration of the ridges and depressions of the ear. 

3. The cystic stage ; in a comparatively short time absorption commences, the 
lidges reappear, but altered in shape. This stage may last tor years. 

4. Permanent induration, complete absorption of the fluid, and occasionally 
atrophy of the ear. 

There are some points in the anatomy of the external ear which throw light 
apon the nature of the disease: — 

1, In all these cases the disease was situated on the anterior surface of the 
[Hnna, and this is in consonance with the well-known vascularity of the part. On 
this sur&cc the branches of the anterior and posterior auricular arteries ramify 
and anastomose. It is worthy of note that the posterior auricular artery gives 
off t^e stylomastoid, which runs a remarkable course, and terminates by anasto- 
mowng with the middle meningeal in the cavity of the cranium. 

5. The paucity of lymphatic vessels on this surface, as compared with the pos- 
terior, explains the chronic character of the cystic stage. 

3, The lobule is never affected. 

A review of these cases leads me to some conclu^ons at variance with those of 
other ot>server8. Fischer affirms that " the disease is to be looked for less in any 
one special form of insanity, than in a deep-seated malady of the nervous system, 
attended with dyscrasia." I do not question the existence of the serious cerebral 
lesioD, but if by dyscrasia is meant a blood disease, the cases narrated presented 
DO symptoms of a general or specific character at the development, — on the con- 
tnry, the htematoms appeared when the bodily health was improving, and as the 
ftmctions of digestion and drcnlation became more active. The m«ital disorder 
in three of the cases has become chronic, and in the fourth only is there any 
decided improvement. 

It has been urged that these htematomata are connected with a scorbutic state 
of blood. The history of the case would alone be sufficient to nullify this hypo- 
thec If other reasons are wanted, it may bo added that htematio cysts of'^the 
ear are not enumerated among the symptoms of scorbutus, and that the disease 
ii to be fonttd mort frequently in Innatio asylonis, vbere ample provision of fresh 
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vegetables is made in the dietary, and the strictest attention paid to hygienic 
precautions. 

No physical injury could bo traced in any of the cases, nor were any mechani- 
cal restraints imposed ; neither did the disease snpervene during paro:x:yBnis of 
violence. Epileptics, who are the subjects of the most deplorable injuries and 
bruises about the head, although not altogether exempt, furnish but two examples 
in the table. 

The symptoms and duration of contusions are so widely different to those 
described, that there seems to be little foundation for supposing that the, disease is 
brought about by physical injuries or the use of mechanical restraint, 

I conclude from the foregomg observations, that simple saugnineoua cyst of the 
ear is the result of a true hemorrhage, consecjuont upon impaired teiture of the 
coats and laceration of the small bloodvessels of the periciioudrium, and produced 
by causes analogous to those that excite cerebral apoplexy. The duration of the 
disease appears to depend upon the extent of the cartilage affected and the size of 
the cyst. It tends towards spontaneous cure. The sense of hearing is not neces- 
sarily affected. Local applications arc superfluous. It must, however, be con- 
ceded that the prusence of the hamatoma adds to the gravity of the prognosis of 
the mental disoivlcr. > 



PART FOURTH, 
(tljronicle of iSle£rical Bcience. 



HALF-YEARLY REPORT OX PHYSIOLOGY. 
Bt Hebuaks Webeb, M.D. 

LtunliiktcorUusBordCaUtgDof Phjilduu, t>hrslDlu to Ui« German HoapiUL 

I.— G BNKtiAi. Phtsioloot. 

1. Lunwco: Oit the Diffutioa hetate/t Paris (ff (hetamt Solution, witqval^/ Beatedtn dif- 
ferent Flanu. (Sltzungsber. i1. k. k. Akailemic zu Wiea, Band x2. ; and Caostatl'a Jah- 
resWricht fiber d. Plivsiolog. WisMjnscbaftcn in 18Sfl, p. 8.) 

a. WrrncH: On the J)ifusMii qf Albumen. (MQllor's Arohiv, I85fl, Heft 8; aniICanstatt,l. 
c.,p.4.) 

3. Bbbsabi>; Ecpenmental S«>MriAM an Animal T&mperatUTt. (Compt Rend., vol, sliii., 

&82e and Stil : and Canstatt, I. o., p. 8.) 
OPPB, F. : On the I/ifitimee <if Lott of Warmth, on the Temperaturt iff Warmblooded 
Animali. (Virchow's Arcliiv f. Path. Anat., &c, Baud, ri,, p. 453.) 

LcDwio oommnnicatea on esperiment of great interest, regarding the doctrine of diffusion. 
He filled a horizontal tube, the ends of which were bent downwards, with a homogeneona 
solatlon of salt. One of the two ends was kept at tLe temperature o'f boiling water, the 
other at that of melting ice. After a few days the proportion of salt in the different parts of 
thetDbewasnnequal, the refrigerated portion contain] ng mnoh more of it than that whidi 
had been kept warm. The warmth bad, so to say, expelled the salt fimu the solution. 
Wittiob, in bis experimenta on the endosmoliQ phenomena of albtunen obtained from the 
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^*^^ ^SE) found that this substance docs not pass over into pure wat^r, but that it passes 
over into solationa of caliniuy salt, and that it does tliis np to a certain degree of concentra- 
tion in an increasing proportion oorresponding to tlie innt'oasod oonoentration of tlie solution. 
It, however, the concentmtion surpasses a certain degree, then the nlbnnien pas.ses over in 
diminished quantity', anil alCot^ether cea<:e3 doing so wJten the solution of salt is saturated. 

We liftve commnnicated, in No. SXXVII. of this Journal, the results of tlie first 
Kriea of Bernard's oxperimonts on animal he.tt. In a second series this author endea- 
vours to elacidate the intincnoe which the passage of tfio blood thronijh the lungs exercises 
OD ita temperatnrp, by introducing thermometers through the carotis into the lelt, and through 
the vena jagnlnris into the right, ventricle. He found the blood in the right ventricle aJwavs 
warmer than that in the left, as well in io^ ns in sheep ; the difference being alxurt O'SO" 
Yaia. This resnlt confirms, therefore, an observation preriouBlj made by G. von Liebig. 

Hoppe draws, from his thermoinetrio ol>servations on doga exposed to the influence of 
v^mitrand waterbathsofdilfi'rent temperature, the following inferences; 1. By complete aus- 
pension of the loss of heat, and by addition of heat from withoat, the temperature of the 
blood becomes increased, and this the more rapidly the greater the loss Iq a certain tjme. 2. 
By Baddenty increased loss of warmth tlie temperature of the blooil is I'endered lower, in pr<v 
porUoD to the intensity and the duration of the loss. 8. The Kudden increase of the tenipera- 
inre of (ho blood through the addition of heat, is followed, after the suspension of the latter, 
fay decrease of the warmth of ihe blood below its overage. 4. A sudden increase of the los.s 
of heat it) followed by an elevation of the temperature of the blood to it ' " ' 

ooDtinuonsconsiderablelossof heat retains the temperature of the blood al 
ijnued ainall toss of best causes sinking of the temperature of the blood. 



II. Food asd Digestiox. 

1 . BocKXt : On Oione. (Th^ presentee i, la Fac. do Stra^sbonrg, 1856 ; and Canstatt, 1 c 

L1S4.) 
XTTBTTEN : Oti the Formation and Soureet of the Almosphet-te Oione, (Qaz. IlebiJom. de 
M^d. et de Chir., Nos. 29 and 32. 1806; and Canstatt, 1. c, p. 155.) 
8. Olobz: Obsenatumt on the Employment lif Iodide of Polatiivm at a Beagent on Oeone. 
(Compt. Rend., 7 Jnill. 1856 ; and OanstattJ. o., p. 155.) 

4. Moslbb; On tAe Jnfiuenee of the Internal Uie of Water in tariovt QuantUie»on the Me- 
lamorphMU<if Matter {Arcbiv d. Vereins f. genieingch. Arbeiteu, Band iii., p. S'JS, 185T.) 
Successful Prize Essay. 

5. WiCKE : On the Far-eentage of Water and Fat in the Milk of QoaU at different 2>eriodt 
of the JDay. (Annal. d. Cheniie, JiaiLd xoviii, ; and Archi? f. gemeinsch. Arb., Band iii , 
p. 400, 1857.) 

6. Heinshib: CoatrHnition to the Knowledge qf the Seeretion of Milk. (Nederl. Lancet; and 
Schmidt's Jabrb., Band xcv., p. 14C.) 

7. Cncsioa : On some Alteratioim <if the Milk of Cov>t during the firtt day» after Caking. 
(Erdm. Jonrn., Band Isviii., p. 1 ; and Canstatt, I. c, p. IT*.) 

8. Scketem: On the Compontion of the MUk of Sieine. (Erdm. Jonrn., Bond Ixviii. p. 224- 
and Con&tatt, 1. c, p. 170.) 

9. ScBiFF : On the Action tf the Panereatie Juiee and tke Bile in the Abtorption of Fat. 
CMoleschott's Untersncbangen zn Naturlehre, Baud ii., p. 84G, 1857.) 

10. Lo^'OET ; On Saliva. (Conf. nnder Secretions.) 

BocKKL presented a very interesting essay On Ozone to the Medical Faculty at Strasbourg, 
Hedescribes the history of ozone, iia formation from normal o.\jgen nnder the intiuunce of 
electricity, light, heat, and chemical agents ; he enters on the detects in the menns of measnr- 
ing the ozone ; he communicates his ob8ervatic)nB regarding the influence of the atmospheric 
preasnre, tejnperature, atmospheric moisture, thunder, direction of mind, &c.; the local differ- 
ences esppeiiiily with regard to cimntry and town, and the relation of ozone to the purity of 
the air. In the last part the author diacussee the action of ozone on the organism ; he reports 
some esperiinunls un animals, tables of patients admitted into the Civil Uospiial at Strasbourg 
between 18S3 and 1855, and the average amount of ozono noted during the corresponding 
periods ; onoiber table on the mortality, and observations concerning the cholera epidemiL', 
tdO. The inferences BOckel arrives at arp — l.,That the inilnenoe of owne on tJie production 
ud increase of pnhuonary oomplainta sppe&rs .to. be beyond dpnbt.. 3, That the relation 
between the amount of ozone in the air a^id the existence of gastrie and rheiunMic complaints, 
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U Dot yet BuffioieDtlj elocidatei]. 3. That agne, typhna, and ty pLoid, acd otlier ei 
fevcra, do not bear any relation to ozone. 4. Tbst oltboogli cholera makes in general iU 
nppoariuice at the period of tlie mosimoni of temperature and of the ininimuui of ozone, yet 
the JtLtler does not seem to exercise aoy influence on the progress of (he epidemic. 

Scouietlen ondeavonra t« sliow Uiat ozone is pn)duced from ordinary os^ei, also during 
tJie evaporation of water, nnd during the proces:< of vegetation of plants. The inflaenoe of 
the direct W^t of the snn is in both cases indispensable. The drcuinstance that the oxygen 
emanating from distilled water is not in the state of ozone, apiwATB to prove that cbemical 
interchanges between the water nnd the substances contained in it are of importance. Gloez 
remarks that the iodide of potassium starch paper ia a very uncertain reagent, as acid vapoara 
and et1)eric oils cionnatiiig from vegetaliles affect it in the same manner as ozonized ux^gen. 
The presence of ireee and iilants iji general is, according to this author, of great jnflaenoa m 
the reaction iu question ; plants rich in aromatic and ethereal Bahstances possess this iuflaence 
in a striking decree, wliile those without smell are almost iridifferent. 

Hosier contributes a valuable essay. On the Iiiilaence of Water on the KetAmorphoeas c^ 
Matter, which has gained the first prize from the F*retn far Gtmtiiuehqftliehe Arh^iU^ 
The author divides his researches into those made on children, those on adult females, and 
those on adult males: in all of tliem heeiamineil the phenomena of metamorphosis — a, \rlien 
the ingesta and the manner of living were as usual ; b, when the water taken with the flnid 
artjcles of food woswiAdratvn; o, when varions qnantities of water were added to the amoant 
of food. The water employed was pure, containing in sixteen onnoea only 2774 ^aios of 
solid Bobstanoes, and 1-1086 grain oarhooio acid. Abstinence from taking water led \ 



of the secretions and excretions, prindpally those from the kidneys. Altbon^ 

the specific gravity of the nrino became much increased, yet not only the qnantity of water 
but (uso the total amonnt of solids excreted within a certain period was considerably leaaenetL 
and most so that of the urea, aRer which ranks the chloride of sodium, the phosphoric ado 
Bulphurio acids. Lcsaer was the decrease in the excretion throagh the skin and lungs. The 
stools were more bound, the tongue rather dry, the appetite defective. Increased ingestion 
of water caused an acceleration of the total metamorphosis of matter, which In some iDstanoea 
manifested itself more through the skin than through the other organs of excretion; in nwtt 
oases, however, principally through increoseil flow of nrine containing an increai^ed amount 
of solid constituents: the mcrease was largest as regards urea, after which foUow chlorid* of 
Bodinm, phosphoric acid, and sulphuric acid. These phenomena were accompanied by loss of 
weight of the body. On Hie days succeeding the increased ingestion of water the excretions 
were diminished, and the body gained weight. 

Wicko's examinations of the milk of goals during a series of days, show that on the average 
the per-centage of fat ia firaollest in the morning-milk (4-607 per cent.), largest in that of the 
evening (5-S-24 per cent.), intermediate in that drawn at noon (4-949 per cent.) ; there are, 
however, frequent exceptions to this mle. The sn^rar and the salts offered only slight varia- 
tions. The average proportion of water in the milk from the morning is 84-893 per cent^ in 
that from noon 84'6S4 per cent,, in that from the evening 84'43G per cent. The albnminom 
constitnenta were not determined. 

Heynains corroborates the statement made by Pnrmenticr and Deyenx, Peligot and Reiset, 
that the milk drawn first from the ndder contains less fat than the second portion. The ana- 
iy^s of the milk obtained from five cows yields the following fignres:— 

Xoming Miik. 
First Portion. 
Solnblc in Ether. Insoluble in Ether. 



MiVt. 
Maximum 2-2» . . B'SB . - . . 4-80 , . 8-83 
Minimum 088 . . 8-56 . . . 8-24 . . 8'SO 

The result of the analysis of the milk of nine women, before and after putting the child to 
the breast, is seen in the following table : — 

Before pnttiag the Ohild to the Breiul After putting the Child to the Bretut 



SalaUe ia Ether. lowlabla in Bthw. SoInUe in Elber. bnlabli Is Ether. 

Maiimnm 4-OB . . »-90 . . 4-«4 , . 10-41 

Mediom 8-87 . . B-20 . . . »-86 . .,. S-Sa , 



1-87 



. . a am . 
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TbesQ tat>lM show at the same time that the Beoond portion of the cow's milk contains a 
rsther emaller qnantitj of eobstftnces insoluble in ether; from & more detailed aoaijda, tre 
perceive that the railk-sagar oihlbits no decided Taridtion, while the average of casein in the 
first portion is 8'16, and in the second portion only 2'83. 

The milk of women manifests greater eoualit; regarding the proportion of fat, and the 
flgnres for casein and Hogar of milk do not nllow the inference tliat their por-centage is, as a 
role, diminished in the second portion of the milk. The aothor's further researches show 
that there exist alvraya in the milk of cows, beeides the casein, two kinds of albamen. These 
remain dissolved in the serum beds, after the cooguladon of the milk hj means of rennet end 
alight heat. The qnantity of hoth kinds .varies from 0-54 to 0-84 per cent. ; the two portions 
of milk do not exhibit anj marked difference regarding these two albn mi nates. Ileynsine ia 
of opinion that these albaminoas snbatanoeB are derived fVnm a part of the casein which Ja 
retained in eolation by the lactio acid. With respect to the inorganic consUtnents, the two 
portions of the milk did not differ oondderablj. 

Crusius, in his examinations of cow's milk, repeatedly observed that no redaction of oxide 
of copper took place through the milk secreted daring the fiat daya after calving; a pheno- 
menon, however, which never lasted beyond the sixth day. He farther was stmok by the 
l«ve niooant of an albeminons substance precipitable neither by rennet nor by acetic acid at 
40 Cent, In the colostrum first drawn the quantity was in general bo large, that it became 
entirely copulated by the process of boiling. Hyilroohlorio acid and alcohol prodnced its 
precipitation. For further reactions we most refer to the essay iuelf. As the most import- 
ant results of the anilior'a examinations, we may mentlMi : — 1. That the per-centage of 
solids waa largest immediately after calving {\A-2 to S8'4 per oent.}, decreased In general 
steadily ap to Uie fourth and seventh day, irom whence it remained almost stationary (ll'S to 
12-6 per cent.). 2. The aame waa the ease with the peiMJcnliigo of bntter, S-i to 3'6 per 
e«it. at firat, 8'5 to 1-7 per cent later. 8. The ainonnt of sugar of milk waa, aoon after calv- 
intr, very small (3'9 to O'O per cent), but it reached Its average proportion already on the 
third or fourth day, and then remained constant (3-6 to 4-5 per cent). 4. The quantity of 
albumiDOtia substances q>pears to be in the cotoatrnm almost the doable of what it is in the 
ordinary milk. 6. The aUjuminone body remaining in solution after the precipitation of tiie 
casein, forms a large proportion of the proteinaceous sub-stanoea, 

Scheven examined the milk of two swine after five weeks' snckling, the food of which con- 
dated of v^etable enbstanma and milk. He fonnd the foUoiving composition for 1000 



Water . 

Solidd . 
Batter . 

Sugar 
Casein . 
Soluble salts 
Insoluble salts 

The salts oonusted of: — 



Chloride of sodium 
Chloride of caleinm 
Salphate of potash . 
Potash . . . . 
Fboephate of oxide of iro 
Phosphate of lime . 
Phoapbale of magnesia . 



A,inlO0part& 


B, m 1000 partf. 


13-09 


1-407 


8.40 


0-401 


2-78 . 


0-828 


2157 


0-308 


J -64 . 


0193 


78-58 


8-880 


8-87 ■ 


0-456 



ll-BCB 



The riohnoea in eaaein diatingaisbes, th«refc»<e, the tnilk of awiiM when oompared with that of 
herbivorea. 

Scbiff conteeta, npCHi pathological groonds, Bernard's view, that theponerwtie jihm ia the 
only and iniUapenaableexent for the abeorption of fat* He addooee some caeea in which a 
oonsidorahle amoimt of UX waa disooverad in th« body of aneh who had auffered for a long 
time from disease of the pancreas. He ftirther sham that there are cosea on record in which 
the excretion of large qtuotitiea of &t-like matter with the faoaa bad taken place without 
diseawfrf' thepaooreas. 

Begardingtiwacthm<rf WA) in the absorption (^iU,8dilff eoDtends that tlw bUe does not 
13 
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for the entrance of a fresh qnantity of fat into the emptied ■!._... _.. . 

experiment that bile is a Btiroolag for the muMtilar fibre, and eepedoUy the organie moacnlar 



m. Blood; Ltxph; BssPERanoir. 

1. Hassk: S»mataloi/ieai CommvaicatiMt. (Arohlv. f. Gero. Arbdt, Band. Ili^ p. 471) 
1887. 

5. Pabohappk ; On th» QuantiUUhe Analytit of fA« CcmfAtvmX Prineiplet of the Stood 
(L'Unlon UM^ tome x., ISSS.) 

8, Bfiomr-SimiAiBP : On ihe PropertUt and TTui •/ th« Btd Shod and t^f tht Dark Blood. 

(Oompt. B«nd^ tome xlv,, Oot. 19, 18B7.) 
4. Uktbb, L. : On (A« Qom* qf tht Blood. (Eenle and Pfeofer's Zrits., t Ration. Ued., Bond 

vili., p. SOB, 1861) 

6. PioiBD : On ihe Prt*ene» qf Urea in tht Blood, and on iU DigSuioa through th4 Orffim. 

itm. (Strassboar^, 1866; and Canstatt, 1. &, p. 169.) 

6. BoKKB ; T\e Statu in the Web-^ombrano qf the Frog, aeeording to JE^erimonU. (WOrs- 
'bnrg, 1860; and Oanstatt, 1, c, p. 101.) 

7. BooBBBB : CheoMol Examination of ffuaan Lymph. (Varhandl. d. Wfirxb. GeeeUadi^ 
Band Tii., p. 868; and Schmidt's Jahrb., Band xlv.,j). 149.) 

8. Uouuora>TT : On the It^«onet qf Warmth on tht Eeerttion itf Carbonic Aoid in I^ivgt. 
UolecchoU'a UutennctiungeD, Band it., p. 815, 18GT.} 

Kasbk, BBsiatod bj StoItangjOODnted tlie blood gtobnlea of eereral hnnuut aobjeots, aod of 
variona animals, aooording to Wolchor'a method. The following are the fignies : — 

Knmbtr of blood glsbolH In 
I esblo mlUlmttn. 

1. Blood of man 4-602660 

a. Blood of dogs 4-988000 

8. Blood of oxen 4-899700 

4. Blood of oalves 6092800 

e. Blood of snine 6-442740 ' 

6. Blood of rabbits 4-866800 

7. Blood of fowls 8-868600 

The ararage aperiflo graTity was, for 

The Blood. Hm Strom. 

Man 1-06977 . . 1-0B781 ' 

Dog 1-06107 . . 1-02608 

Ox 1-0B549 . . 1-03697 j 

CUf 1-04868 . . 1-02449 ' 

Pig 1-06S64 . . 1-08084 j 

The same learned aathor asoertained abo the Bmoant of solid sabstance oontained f n tlie blood 
globules. As ire are nnable to deacribe ^e process and to gire the Sgorea in detail, we will i 
only mention that the blood globules of nrnn possess tbe greatest amount of solid mbstanoa; j 
after these follow those of the dog, while those of the calf appear to be the hgbtest i 

Parcbnppe has presented us with an elaborate eseay on the oonstitnents of the blood. He j 
vindicates for liimsetf the merit of having fint polnt«d out the sonrcea of error in the meUiod ' 
ti analysis introdnced b; Pr^vost-Dnmsa, without appearing aware that Tji.mflinn had alc«ad; j 
several years before hiin most decidedly ezpoaed the mistakes in question. Tlkna Pandiupe 
Tame the necesnty of not referring to the serum of blood the fioid apperttining to &e ^ i 
hrSef^ as onlv in this manner tbe true proportion of the blood globulaa to the blood plama 
can be found. The quantity of fibrin, on the other aide, Is to be oooridered not onlf in its i 
relation to the whole amount of hloM, bnt also to that of Uie Tdaeana ^ona. In order to Mar- 
tin the proportion of fluid belonging to the globnlea, the anthor allows the Uood to 'wngtlaf 
and stand for twanty-fonr hours, be then ponrs off the serom, divides the orassammtom liilo 
amall siloes, plaoee these for twenty-four boors on thick InbuloQa p^ier, and then wd^ia thnL 
Viota the figure thus obtained the propcolion of the orassatnentum to the Bamn la oalnilattd. 
litat Id this prooeedmg no heed is taken of the semm which remains Mwmk the aln^ ^ 
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tnlee, is evident ; Parohappe's metliod does, therefore, likeniw not exhibit a correct propor- 
tion between the globulM and the sernm. We are unable to follow tbe sntbor throogfa bis 
researches ; we b^ leave, ItoweTer, to oop7 the following table <^ the ooosUtatJon of the blood 
of healthy malea and females: — 

L Blood of milM. IL Blood offtnulaL 

(Tba aTin^ flmi (Tb« iTcngt tna 

11 ■uljHb) Tmulftw) 

"Water of the blood 768 .... 784 

Solid oonstitnents In the dried state . . . S82 . . . . fi06 
Froportiqp of the moist celb and the flbria 
obtained by vdgbiog the pieces of cru- 



Froportion of the seram 471 .... SIO 

Dry blood-cells J81-0 .... 168 

Water of the blood-cells 8408 .... 8a»-8 

Therefore moist blood.«ells 6218 .... 483'8 

Dry fibrin 8-0 ... . 8:0 

■Water of the fibrin 7-3 ... , IS 

Albumen, extractive matter, and a^la In 

tbedrysUte 48-0 .... 60-0 

WatAT of theaernmanditsconstdtaents . 430-0 .... 407*0 

Proportion of the ptaspia 4783 , ' . . . S17-3 

BrowD-Slqnard commnntcatM several obeervations which streni^hen him in the view that 
blood charged with oxygen, whether arterial or venoos, has the power of re-establishing tiie 
vital propertiea of the oontnictila and nervoos tiasneSj when applied within a certain space of 
time, after they have lost these properties. After having repeated Sir Astley Cooper's experi- 
ments, that ai^nutls die from aapbyiia, when ciroalatiun is stopped in tbetr fonr eooephallo 
arteries, and that they recover almost immediately if the circnlation is qnioUy re-establighed 
— Brown-S^qnard ascertdned that if the clrcolatioa takes place o^in a few minatee after tiie 
last reapirstory movements had ceased, life does not re-appear. Bat the red blood Uien still 
pccseeeee the power uf re- establishing life, as insnfflation of tbe Inngs oanses energetic move- 
meota of the limbs, while the bead remaiui at rest as long as tbe pressnre on tiie arteries 
continues ; bnt as soon as the latter is removed, tbe enoepbalon resnnies its fanotdons, and the 
toimel may be restored to full life, even fifteen minntes after tbe commenoement of the 
eomprcenoD. The same author foand also that in heads separated from tbe trunk, injections 
of red blood— i.e. blood charged with oxygen—may reproduce the actions of the encephalon 
(reepiratoirmovemenls of tbe fisce, movements of the eyes, &e.). Forther experiments have 
thown, 1, That the presence of fibrin itt the blood is not necessary for this effect; 3. That 



n alone does not possess this power; 8. That the blood richest in oxygen and globulei 
does poesees it in tbe highest degree— the globntea acting probably only as borers of oxygen. 
Another series of experiments regarding the properties of red and black blood, leads Brown- 
B^oard to the inference, that the red blood increases the vital properties by nourishing tlie 
tissnea, bat that it is incapable of making these properties appear by stimulating them ; that 
the black blood is an energetic stimulant of the nervous centres, and also, bnt in a lees degree, 
of the nerves and contractile tissues, but that it does not possess — or at least only in a email 
degree — tiie power of maintaining or regeoerating the vital properties. 

L Meyer oommonioates some experiments, performed in Professor Hansen's laboratory, on 
the abeorption of gases by the blood, and on the state in which the^ are contained in it The 
aitthor sn-ives at the oonclTwi<Hi, that the ahecnption of oxygen is independent of; or at ^ 
«Tents mly to a very slight degree dependent on, the pressure of the atmosphere, bnt that it 
it regulated by the composition of tjie blood itself; that en alteration in the latter must 
thenfore exerdae a very important influence on the absorption of oxygen. Regarding tbe 
ttrtKHiJc add, Meyer tDelines to the view, " that the immission and emission of thU gas is due 
U> the riiDple act of absofption." The oxygen gas is considered as entering already immedi- 
Ud; after its absorption into some kind of chemical combination with a constitnent of the 
blood. This combiiiation, however, appears to the author as a very loose one ; in the prooess 
<rf notritioii, probably under the influence of some acid, therefore not within the vessels, be 
tbinks that a firmer combination, a real oxidation of somii constituent, takes place.* 

I^card petfonoed a series of experiments on tbe presence of nrea in the normal and in the 
moibidlyHiltered blood. The quantity of urea in one bnndred parts of tbe blood of five 
Iwllhy persona was 0-0ie6, 0-0143, 0H)1B8, 0-01774, and O-OlflS) while the qnand^ of urea 
Id tlia mine cftwen^-Jbortaoonitf the same individuals varied Q«m lS-81 grammes to 86 43 

• Coti£ tUi Jootaal, Bo. mfz. 
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grainnies. In a case of ameDorrhcea of a strong vroman of twentf-ei^^ht yeara, tbe nrea of 
tbe blood amoanted to 020 per cent. ; that in tbo arine of twenty-four lioara to 2365 
gTaminefl. In a girl of twenty jeare, aflected wiili amenorrhosa, ths percentage ia tbe blood 
was O'OSS; the quantity in tbe urine, 18'46 grammes. In a healthy pregnant -woman of 
twenty-nine years, he found 0'0113 per cent for the blood, and I7'16 frammea ><»■ the arine 
of iwenty-fonr hoore; tbe blood of the placenta yielded 0-062 and 0-028 pef cent ; the fcttal 
blood, 0'027 per cent.; the blood of a Ijlng-in woman two days after (lelivery, 0"0187 pet- 
cent.; while the blood of the placenta had contained 0'038 per cent. Picard inferB from his 
researches that the nmoont of area contained in the normal blood raay cousiderablj vary 
under the influence of food, conatitniion, temperament, eex, and age. 

Tbe anthor's resnlts r^arding tbe proportion of area in tbe renal artery and vein -will be 
fonnd ander IV, 

Boner produced the stasis in the capillaries of the frog by means of varioss irritant snb* 
Btiuices. He is of opinion that the Htasia doea not depend on the action of the heart and the 
inflaenco of tbe nervous system, but on the increased adhesion between the blood oorpn^ea. 
This change in (he cohe^on is caased by the exaggerated ezosmoeia depending on tbe actioa 
of the irritant substances. 

Soberer presenla ns with an analysis of human lymph, without, however, stating from 
which part of the body it had been obtwned. The fluid separated into a pale reddiah 
coagulom, and a limpid, pale yellow, slightly alkaline semm. Fat globules were present only 
in very smaU quantity. One thousand parts of lymph were composed of— 

Water 857-60 



fibrin and lymph globalcs . . . 0*87 
Albumen and extractive matters . , 84-73 
Inorganic snbBtonoes .... 7'8I 

The ashes of the semm contained no carbonic add, much chlorine, phosphoric soid sod 
potnsh, a small amount of earthy phosphates, and iron. 

Moleechott's eipoi-iments, perTormed with the assistanee of Ueler and Neokomm, his popils, 
prove ttiat frogs ander the influence of a higher temperature excrete more carlxinic add than 
under that of a lower teroperatare, and that the increase in tlie excretion of corbonfc Mtd 
bears a proportion to the increase of warmth. We find, therefore, in this reepeot, an analogy 
between fn^^ the other cold-blooded vertebrate aninuls, the invertebrate classes, and the 
bjbernating aniraats (Spallanzani, Treviranus, Saissy); while man and the warm-blooded 
vertebrata exhibit the oppodCe phenomenon (Regnanlt and Reiset, Letellier, Lehmann, 
Yicrordt). The cause of this difierenoe may be understood, if we consider that tiie tempMS- 
ture of the oold-blooded animals depends to a great degree on the warmth of the attnoepbere : 
that their body becomes wanned by a higher external temperature, and that increased warmtb 
alone is a promoter of metamorphosis of matter. Another circumstance of importance Is that 
tbe amphibia ezcret« a oomparatively large proportion of carbonic add tbrou^ die skin; 
and from Geriach'h* researches on horeee, we may infer that mammalia, too, excrete a burger 
amonnt than usual through the skin when the temperature of the latter is elevated beyrad 
tbe average. 



IV. Sbobxtioti, ExoBcnoN, ilnAHoftPHoan of Mattxb. 

1. Lokobt: On ths Suljihoeyanide of Potatiam at a Normal and Oomtant EUntnt ^ 
Salixa. (Journ. de Uouudss. Ukl., Mars 10, 1866; and Canstatt, 1. c, p. 181.) 

3. Du-TON, J, 0.; On tU Contlitv.tion and Phenology ^ ih4 mh. (The American 

Journal of Med. Sdence, October, 1867,) 
8, Ua^cei; Oi^ tht ImmediaU PririeipU* (jfSuftan EicrttaaiU ia t/u Btallhy StaU. 
(Trans, of the Royal Society, p. 403, 1857.) •■ 

4. 1Javt,Johk: On tiu Urinary Sa/rAion <^ FiMkn. (Trans, of the Boyal Sodety of Edin- 
burgh, vol. xxi., p. 64S.) 

5. LiooNTS : Etteaa-cKei on tAe Uritu qf Wonm during Laetataau. (LlJiuon UetL, Ho. 
76, 1867.) 

6. Nbdbaxibb : On ike Earthy Phctphatti c/ tht Vrin^ (^dmona's Jouiwl, Baud Iril. ; 
and Canstatt, 1. o., p. 18G.f 

7. ^uatOBD : SaereUon nf Phc^Aorio Acid ly th» Sidntf/t. (North Amerioan l[ed.-Qhir. 
IUVt vol, iL, p. 780, 1867.) 
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8. Pio&rd: L c., Bab. iif. 

9. NBtmAUBfi: On ik« Beeomporition of Xlrie Aeid in the Animal Organum. (Liebig'a 
Aiuialen, vol. xcix., p. 206 ; and Canstatt, 1. c, p. 139.) 

10. Becdamp: On Albtaainoua Subtianeet, and on tMr Tran^ormation into Urea. (Tlifise, 
Strassboorg, 18S6; and Yirohoiv's Archiv, Band xi., p. 47G, 1857.) 

U. Kunxs: Oa Artifieial D'u^etet in Frogi. (Giittinger Auzeiger, September, 1856; and 
Canstatt, 1. c, ^. 96.) 

12. ScniFF : Etperimentt on the Origin of iha Sugar in the Urine in Artifieial Diabetes. 
(Giittinger Anzeiger, October, 1856; and Caiistatt, 1. c^ p. ST.) 

13. Pocoiale: On the Action of AlbaliM on the Sugar in the Animal Eeonomy, (Compt. 
Rend, Fevrier, p. 188, 1856; and Cauatatt, I. c, p. 1C3.) 

14. HiALBK: On the Chemical IJse of Carbonic Ac*d iit the Animal Economy, (L'Umon 

Med., Aoilt, 1866; and CHUsUitt, 1. a, p. 184.) 

15. FonaiAi^; Note on the Action nf Alkaliet on Sugar. (Monitear des Hdpit., Ko. 108, 

1356; and Canstatt, 1. e., p. 165.) 
IB. On the Parage of tome Organic Aeidt in the Urine. (Arcbiv f. PhyB. Heilkunde; Kew 
Series, vol. i. p. 122, 1857.) 

loNuET presented to the Academie des Sdences a Memoir on Saliva, containing the follovr- 
Ihe views; 1. The Bnlphooyanido of potn.isioin is a oonst.int and normal constituent of the 
nliTs; 2. It vf foand not only in llie salira of the month, bnt also in that of the parotids, the 
Eabniaiiliarj, and the soblingnal glands; 3. Its presence is characteristic of the secretion of 
aJiva, as it is found in any flnid of the body; 4. Tlie proportion in which it exists in the 
nliva b independent of age and sex, Ac., dependent onlj on the fitate of concentration of the 
t«HTa; 5. In very diluted saliva it may efioape discovery, but by an artificial concentration 
tbe reaction may even tlien be obt^ned ; 6. The state of the teetn id withont infinence on its 
presence; 7. It is not the product of decniiipa'iition of the saliva; 8. The saliva of fasting 
petsone ie best snited for the nnrposo of isolation of the Bolpliooyonide of potassiuTu; 8. 
Amongst the salts of iron, the chloride is the beat reagent; the reaction produced by it doea 
But depend on Ilic presence of acetates of alkalies. 

We are obliged to content ourselves with the mere quotation of Dalton's paper, which, 
boworer, we do with the lew scruple as it adds little to what !s already known on the mbject. 
Maroet biiH continued his researches on human excrements since the publication of hxi 
ibnuer memoir on the sarno subject.* Alcohol and ether were the principles employed for 
•uDdocting lie analysi^^. The results obtained Bre as follows: 1. Hargarato of lim^ phos- 
phate of lime, and margarato of magnesia were discovered to be three immediate principles 
of human evacuations; 2. The author found a new and simple method for obtaining eicretine 
—namely, by rcdacing the tem|>eratnre of the olcoholio exbvct of faxes. He convinced bim- 
Klf that nitrogen does not enter into the composition of excretine; that 100 parta contain, 
aectirding to calculation— cnrbon, 80-969; hydrogen, 13-405 ; Buljjhur, 2'768 ; oxygen, 2'768, 
S. The fact, that vegetable tbod increases the presence of margario ncid (Lehmann), has been 
ooniirmed. Maroet relates in the same e^say a fact which, though not in Immediate con- 
nexion with the investigation of the immediate principles of ftece!', deserves being mentioned 
Iwre — namely, his discovery of the presence of oholesterine in the spleen. 

J. Davy oiamined the contents of the nrinary or^-nns of various Mies, "the salmon, eea- 
tmut, charr, common trout, pike and {lercli, the nkatc, ling, concur, cod, pollack, haddock, 
tirbot, bream, and mackerel." Of these the salmonidio, pike, ling, and ray have a small 
nrinary bladder ; the other fishes named seeni to he destitute of such an organ, or it is so 
ftnall (w to have escaped observation. In the very small blodder of the aalmonidro no fluid 
wai foand collected ; in tiiat of a trout {Salmo fario), taken when in the highest condition, 
only a smidl quantity of mucus-tike matter was found, which did not mani&t any trace of 
fittiic acid (tested ty nitric acid and he^tt). The urinary bladder of the perch (_Perca 
fimiatilii) presented a fluid, in which the presence of urea was rendered probable, while 
litbio acid appeared to be abseiiL In tlie pike {Eiox hieiut) the bladder was found eraptyj a 
■nvtll quantity of mnens-like sub^tince l¥otn the nrecer exhibited the reacljon of lithic acid, 
^m the coniporotively large nrinary bladder of a ling (Leta moha) fonr feet long, t^en In 
Jane, "^abont a drachm of nearly colourless fluid wan obtained, in which a few fiakcs 
rewiubltng lymph were suspended:" The search for lithic acid was performed with a 
negative resolt. The coagulation by heat and nitrio acid indicated the pieseooe of albmneD. 
"The alcoholic solution, after the separation of the precipitated albnmen," the author cun- 
tinnes, " evaporated to ilrynees at a low temperature, yielded, after tlte addition of a minnte 
portion of nitric acid, cryetaln which, seen under the microscope — tbey were too Bmall to he 
teen irithout tliis ud — resembled so olosely those of nitrate of urea, that I bod tittle L<^tation 

• Coot IbU Jounial, Sq. Hit ISSS. 
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in oonuDg to the oonotnnon that thej irero this compound," la the bUdder of the coQunon 
mj (Baia hatii) a fluid was contained which gave traces of albumen, area, and common ealt, 
bnt none of lithio tudil. In the nretera of the fishes clestitote of nrinary bladder, neither urea 
nor lithio acid was detected. The chemical examioadon of the kidnejB of only on« hoddoolc 
\m perfbrmed, wltbont, howeTer, finding either area or litbic acid. The inferenoes drawn 
by the antbor hiiiiself are : — 1, "That the nrinary secretion of fishes is \arv limited as to 
qoantity. S. That It is oommonly lioold. S. That the nitrogeaoua compound eliminated ia 
Tiiriable, either nrea or a lithate (the latter probably very seldom), or some nearly allied cotn- 
poand of azote." 

The Inferencee drawn hy L^conte Irom his researches on the nrine of narslng women, are 
In oppo^tion to the statements made by Blot regarding the presence of Rngar in sacb urine.* 
1. In none of his nnmerons examinations Ltointe fonnd sngar, either by otlier meona of 
analysts or br the process of fermentation, 3. All urines can reduce the bine liquids which 
ore not freshly prepared ; the causes of tliis redaction may be Torioas ; nric acid appears to 
him the moot energetic, as this substance rednoes also the freehly prepared blae liqnids. 
8. The urines of women while in the slate of lactation, contain less nrea and more uric acjd 
than the nomiol orines, by which oircnmstuice the rednctioD of the bine liquids is facilitated. 
4. The (jnantity of water and solid sabstanoea In the nrines of nursing women Is almost the 
same as m normal nrines. 

Nenhatier communicates his researches on the amount of earthy phctphaUt excreted 
throagh the nrine within twenty-fonr hours. A grown-up person t«tween twenty and 
twanty-Sve years of age, when living on mixed diet, excretes, according to these researches : 
— 1. 0'S441 to 1-013 gramme of earthy phoaphatee— 0-0160 gramme tol tiilogramme of insa. 
3. 0-ai to 0'87 gramme of photphata of lime — 0'004G gramme to I kilogramme of man. 8. 
O'M gramme of photphate iff magnetia—Q-QD^Q^ gramme to 1 kilogramme of man. 4. The 
ingestion of salts of lime does not increase the quantity of e&rtiiy phosphates in the urine. 
6. In patholorical conditions, the amount of earthy phosphates appears to vary con^derably, 
as also the relative proportion between the phosphates of lime and the phosphates of juag- 
neaia. 

Hammond, In his researches on the excreljon ofpbosphorio acid, divides the day Into three 
periods: — 1. Ifomiug, from 7 a.ic. to 1 pjf. 3. Eveniog, from 1 p.u. to 10 p.vl 8. N'igbl, 
from 10 P.K. to 7 aji. He took breakfast at 7 a.m., luocheon at 1 r.u., dinner at Q P.M. 
While the experiments was nnder the ntmal infiuences — 1. The qnantiiy of urine excreted 
was highest for the evening period, next highest during tiie night, and loweet in the morning. 
8. The evening urine was of highest spedllo gravitj], the night urine somewhat les.'i, and the 
morning nrine lowest 8, The evecing nrii e contaiued the greatest amouat of phosplioric 
add, the morning nrine the next iBTgeaC, the night urine the smallest. 4. The weight of the 
body was greatest at evening, next Ereateet at night, and smnllost in the morning. ITTieii 
phytieal exereise was taken during the morning hours, which usually had been emploreil in 
studying, the course of living in other respects remaining the same — 1. The quantity of nrine, 
iU specific gravity, and amount of vhosphorio acid became considerably increased in the 
morning period. 2. A reduction of tne amount of urine and phosphoric acid was observed )n 
the evening period. 3. At nigbt the urioe and its speciQo gravity fell to their inimmnm, 
while the phosphoric acid rose slightly over the evening average. 4. For the whole twenty- 
four hours there was on increase in the finantlty of urine, a slight increase in the spedSc 
gravity, and a very considerable increase in the amount of phosphoric acid excreteil. I 

The blood of the renal artery of dogs contains, according to Picard's analjMs, 0385 per 
cent to 0'04 per cent, of area, tJiat of the vena renolia of the snme oniinala, 0-0180 per cent 
to 02 per cent. ; the blood pa.'«ing through the kidney loses, therefore, about ime-hBlf of its i 
per-centage of nrea. Extirpation of both kidneys wa.i followed by sickness, diorrhfca, 
depression, convulsive movements, jind doath within twenty-four hours. The substance 
vomited, flher five hours ilid not manifest any traces of urea, bnt the fiecal matters contained 
0'129 per cent. As the proportion of the nrea in the blood was inorea'sed only by 0-OOB \vk \ 
cent, after the extirpation of llie kidneys, Picard infers that the greater part of t^e urea lisd 
been removed by the stools. Eeiipecting the formation of urea in the organism, Ficord is of 
opinion that it is formed by the metamorphoeis of the muscular tissne, not at the ijnmedials I 
expense of the albominons constituents of the food. 

With regard to the quantity of urea conttuned in various fluids of the organism, I^caid I 
obtained the following flgnres: — 



In the saliva nS5 

" Wla 0080 

" milk 00118 



lojjle 
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In the flnida of the eye 0-600 

" pererpirUion 0-088 

" flnid of MiMera 0060 

« fluid of ascites 0015 

« floid of the amnfon j^^* 

]7eiibaner proves, by erperimeDts on rabbits, that the Ingestion of nrio acid prodnces a 
otHifflderable morease m tiie excretjon of urea. Two rabbits, the nrine of which contained 
1-8 to l-T grain of area for twenty-foor hoots vben they reooived their n^ual food, were finrt 
nbtnitted to a diet consistioe of wheat-bread; the urine, which hod been formerly alkaline, 
became add, the qnantity of phosphoric acid exhibited an increase, that of the area rose to 
9 — S-6 grantmea, oxalate of lime being present in both cases. After this the animalareceired, 
is the course of five days, with their food, 13 gnunraes of nric add. The amount of nrea 
roae daring this period to 8-9 — *-0 grammas per diem, while the other constituents of the 
Brine did not exhibit any marked alteration. As soon as the ingestion of nric acid was left 
o^ the amoont of nrea fell to ita previons average. In another series of experiments, the 
rablrita were at first fed with carrota, when the average amount of area was 1'34 gnunmee; 
then to their allowance of carrots for two days 24 grammes of nrio acid were admixed. The 
nrine remained alkaline tbe anantity of area rose daring the first three days to 6-3, 8-5, aod 
6-9 grammes, afler which it fell again to 1-88 grammes. The aarplns of nrea daring the firal 
&ree days amonnted to I6'98 grammes. As 24 Krammes of nrio acid correspond to 17-18 
grammea of nrea, the difference between this and the qaantity really excreted is only 1-16 
granime. The amount of oxalio acid did not appear increased. These resnlts, the autbor 
argaee, entitle to the inference, that in the norma! animal organism nric acid iB decomposed 
almost completely into nrea and carbonic acid ; " that, however, oxalic add, too, may appear, 
and that it must do so whenever the proceaa of oxiilation is retanled, which la the case already 
during sleep, and in many pathoii^cal conditions." 

In addition to these experiments, Nenbaner oomnianicatee some observatjons regarding the 
decomposition of the nric acid under the inflnenoo of the hypermanwnato of potash, showing 
l^at according to the temperature, the concentration, and otber oonditJons, the deoomposition 
of the nric acid may be different. Thas, if rapid oxidation is effected, the prodects are urea, 
oxalic acid, and carbonic add; while, under the Influenoe of alow oiidation, carbonic acid, 
oxalic acid, allantoin, a nitrogenous ayrup-like acid, %nd only a small qnantity of nrea, are 
obt^ned, a part of the nric acid remaining nndecomposed. 

Bechamp entertains the view, that the oxygen obtains its great power of inducing oombns- 
tion and deoompoeition .within the organism by the circumstance that it becomes condensed 
in the blood ^obcles (acting as porona substances), and undergoes there a kind of alteration ; 
that thus a more simple oxygen is formed, which in italM Tuuctnti causes dbcomposition of 
albuminates within the blood globules. The principal value of Bechamp's researches lies in 
tbe (act that he provee the formation of urea from albumen, fibrin, gluten, &c., by means of 
the hypermangnnate of potash. For the chemical proceaa by which tbis result i^ obtained we 
most refer to the essay itself. 

Kohneprodnoed the artiflcifll diabetes in fi'ogs by piercing a strong pin through the region of 
the atlas. The sugar appeared in general after four or five days, the nrine became at the some 
time more acid ; this morbid condition ceased after a dnration of BlX)nt three days. The 
place to be punctured is si tnated, according to Edhne, on the bottom of the sinus rhomboidalis. 

SohifTs experience differs from this in so fbr as he found the place fur puncture to extend 
&om tiie oommencement of tbe npne'r third of the medulla oblongata into the portion of tbe 
medulla spinalis oorreepondbg to tnc third doraal vertebra. Bchiffa experiments corroborate 
the view that the liver is the laboratory of the scgar. As soon as the sugar oommenced to 
pass throngh the nrine, the liver was drawn oat of the abdomen, and in a part of the animals 
aQ the vessels of the liver were tied, while in the rest of them the ligature was removed again 
immediately after it hod been applied. The sugar disappeared from the urine of the former 
ouiraat within three hoiu-s after the application of the ligatnre, white it continned to be 
secreted by the rest until to tbe end of the fourth day. The &ct that no sugar is found in the 
nrine when the ligature is Bpplie<l, not to all tbe vesseln, but only to a part of them, leads 
Bchiff to the inference tliat, by the puncture of the mednlla oblongata, the corabusdon of the 
Hi^ in the blood is not prevented, but that the formation of angnr in the liver is increased. 

Poggtalo performed a series of experiments in onler to examine tbe oorrectnesa of Mialbe's 
theory, that the combnstion of sugar in the blood is effected by means of the alkalies, and that 
tbepaffiage of sugar Into the nrine takes place only when the proportion of alkalis in the blood 
is diminished. I. Admixture of a large omoont of carbonate of soda to the food of dogs did not 
eanie any dimiantion in the per-oentage of sugar contained in thdr blood. II. The blood of 
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d<^ fed with stare!), rae«r, and carbonat« of «odft Dontoined mnch Bosar; tiioir nrino &om 
0'6 to 0-7 par cent of sagar. III. The remU was the same when half a gramme of grape- 
sugar mixed with one ^nunme of carbonate of soda as when grape-saBor aJone was injected 
into the blood. IV. Out of the organism the deoom|>odtion of sngsr by means of the carbo- 
nates of alkalies takes place only at a temperature near tu that of boiling water. Pog^ala 
oonclndcs from all this, that Mialhe's Tiews r^arding the state of alkalesoenoe of the blood in 
diabetes are unfounded. 

Mialhe replies, that Poggiole's experiments on dogs had led to negative results b«o&iu» \t 
had been neglected to caaac the animals to take more exei-ciee, and thus to incite their respi- 
ration and circulation. The circumstance that alkalies reqnired so high a temperBtnre to 
effect oxidation of sngar ont of the organism, is not admitted by Uialhe as a valid objectioa 
to Iiis theory, because the conditions within the body are difTerent hom tJioee withoat, 

PoEgiale, however, rejoins, with mneh reason, that tho view concerm'ng tlie necessity of 
the ukalies for the combustion of sugar, need not be adopted b^re Mialhe has showQ tbat 
oiygen alone, without the co^^peraUon of alkalies, has no effect on grape sugar. 

JJuchheim and Pietrowski examined some points n^nliug the passage of organic acid 
into tho urine. The result of the author's researches on oxalic acid is in acoordnnce with tbst 
obtained by Wdhler,* in so far as a port of the oxalic acid ingested was found again in the 
nrine; but Buchheim &u\ nut obbun a larger amount, whether the add hod be««i taken as 
such or combined with alkalies. The circnmstnnce, that the quantity oontained in the urine 
after tlie ingestion of osalato of lirao was much smaller, is easily explicable by tho Kraoter 
insolubility of this salt. It is of interest to remai^ that the ouantitj of lime excreted tlironah 
the kidneys appeared to be nninSuenced by the presence of the larger anionnt of oxalic acid, 
part of which existed in an insoluble condition, probably as au alkaline salt. Tho experi- 
ments performed with tartaric acid and its salts prove that part of the acid passes into the 
urine, whcneTor it is taken in large quantity, but the anionnt contained in the urine forms 
only a few per cents, of the total amount token, the rest having probably undergone decom- 
position during its pnssa^ tbrongh the orgnnism. The circnmstance of the acid Ix^ng taken 
OS such, or ill the form of one of its salts, appears to exerdse no inffaence un the ninonnt 
excreted. Citric acid, when taken alon^ or m Its combinations with aoda and maffncAi^ in 
doses from ton grains to sixty grains within a few hours, was not found again in tho orioe. 
Benzoic acid, as observed already by others, is excreted in the shape oS hippnric acid. The 
benzoates of soda, of animonin, of magnesia, and oxide of iron, lead likewise to the excretion 
of a corresponding amount of hippurio acid in the nrine. Hippuric acid appeared in the nrine 
in tlie quantity in which it had been taken ; the whole amount of the aoiu was likewise found 
iu the lu'ine when it had been ingested in combination with alkalies. After the ingestion <tf 
fifteen grtumnes of succinic add within ton hours, no trace of this acid could be dixoorered 
either in the urine or in the nivine excretions. The same negative retlult was obtained in the 
ex[ierimcDts with succinate of soda and succinate of lime. We may therefore oonclnda that 
anodoic acid undergoes a rapid decomposition in the human organism. 



V, NBRvotra Sybtbm. 

of ths Spinal Jfarrow. 

2. SoniFF; On the jElhttodie Nature of tM Spinal Qanglia. (Uoleschott'a nutersnohDDgen, 

Band ii., p, 60. 1867.) 
8. PiNCTs : £jj>enmmt on the Paeumogaetrk and SympMhetk N»rt«*. (VrntJBlariffl, 1856; 

and CttOstatt, 1. c, p. 180.) 
4. Samubl : De vi Nertorum ad Vata, 7hnp«ratiira>n et SeeretionM. (Berolini, 1666 ; and 

CanstatL^l. e. p. ISO.) 
6. Eiioon ; De Nervi SgmpatAiei «i ad Oorporit Tempwiem. (Dorpati, I&66 : I. c, p. 18S.) 
CnACTEAu endeavours in the present paper to refute two of Brown- S^nnrd's principal stata- 
raents — 1. Tlio crossing of the sensitive impressions immediately after their intromission into 
the spinal marrow ; and 2. Their conduction to the brain by meonsof the central grey substance. 
With r^'gard to the eroming of Gta eentUixe imprtmtnit immediately after their entrance, 
Chauvenu shon's, by section of one-half of the spinal marrow in horses and pigeons, a, tbst 
the sensation of tho parts of the same side supplied by nerves from below the point of section 
is destroyed ; i, that the movements caused by pincnmg or other irritation of this side, an 
reflex movements ; e, that the seniMition of the side opposite to tlte section is not destroyed, 
as it onght to be, according to Brown- S^quard's view. Concerning the grey nrbatajKe, (be 
author repeats his former ussertion,t that it has nothing to do with the transmission of send- 

_* O. J. Wfihicr: UiImt dm DtbanDr Toa llitaitn In d«n Hira: TladtiiMan md TnTbaniu: ZaHMhrtftRt 
Phyttokil^Budl. ■ ' , . ^^tOO'TTC 
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tire iiopreauons. He performs tbe principal experiment on which Brown-S^qnartl'a riew is 
twted — i.e. tbe dbseotioii of the ulterior, lateral, nad poetortor colnmns of the dorsal portion 
of the spinal mMTOw, BO tlat only the oeotral grey anbatflnce remains intact; he explains the 
^dMDomena obeerred on anch an animal, and interprets them as caused bv relies action. The 
pbenorncna of real pain, wheneTer they are manifesteil, foUow tbe purely reflei movements. 
"H y a," Chaaveau adds, "encore ici irradiation de rexcitation dans lapartie anttrieiire de la 
moslie, par la anbetance griee centrale, et r^cxion de cettc excitation non «entio sar des 
organee sensiblee, oEi lee contractions qu'elle ansoite cansent de la donlenr." The author farther 
makee, in a pigeon, a transverse section of the whole lumbar portion of the spinal marrow, 
with the exception of the posterior and lateral white columns of the left side, lie then 
ahowa that the eensation of the left foot is preserved, althoagli not a trace of grey snbataaoe 
bill renuuneil unouL 

" ^thesodic," SchifT calla, vnth BrDwn-S6(]nar[l,* those parts " which are endowed with the 
Iknilty of conveying aensation, the local irritation of which, however, does not cause any 
■msation." As Brown- S^qnanl hod contended that tbe spinal ganglia themselves are not 
sensitive, while be had found tbe posterior roots on either side of tlie ganglia very sensitive, 
Sohiff expceed several spinal gangha in frogs, and fonnd in every instance so marked a aensi- 
Inli^ in thoee ganglia, that he appeared at a loss to explain how Brown-S^qoard ooald have 
arrived at. another inference. 

It will be remembered tliat Brown -Siqaard, as well aa SchifT, had attribnted this 
oarioQS "sjthesodic" natore to some parts of the grey substAnoe of the spioal marrow, 
while Chanvefta's experiments make the exi^Unoe of socb a ijuatit; in the grey enbaianoe at 
aS CTcnts very doDlitfni. 

linens commanicatee a series of experiments on the influence of the va^ and the sympa- 
dietio nerve on the organs of nntrition. Sfction of both poeiimogaatric nerves, below the 
diqihragm, In rabbits, cats, and dogs, was not followed by lo!« of tbe motile power of the 
stomach ; but the gostrio juice secreted wan alkaline : did nut possess tbe virtue of digesting 
albumen and coagiilating )nilk. HypcrGcinia, as well of the stomach as also of the npper part 
of tiie email inteetinee, was among the prominent symptoms. Sonie small effiisiona of blood 
and nlcerationi were found on tbe mucoos membrane, especially in the rabbits. Extirpation 
of tie solar plexus is always followed by more intense alterations than are observed after 
section of the vngi. Extirpation of the mesontt-'ric and aortic plexn^cs acts in a umilar 
manner on tbe pbenoraena of nutriUon of tlie lower part of tlio duodenum and tbe upper 
part of the colon. Transverse section of the spinal morrow on various points does not caose 
any alteration in the circulation and nutrition of tbe intestinal tube. The author from this 
ooDOludea that new nutritive fibres for the intestines are formed tn the ganglia of the abdo- 
minal cavity. He tinda no proof of the existenoe of a common centre fur the nutritive and 
Twcnlor nerves of the inleadnal tube. 

Samnet oorroltoratee the experience of others, that a high degree of hvperremia of the 
intestines, with increased aecmtion (fluid, diarrli<EB-like contents), is caused by extirpation of 
the solar plexus. 

The dissertation of Enoch, composed under Uie naspicos of Bidder, gives evidence of tha 
oorrectDcas of the observation, that section of the left svmpiithetic of the neck is followed by 
increased warmth in the corresponding half of the head. This increase of temperature did 
nut always ^peor immediately after tiie operation. In one cnee tbe warmth in the noea 
reached its maximum only on the follo^ving day. Knooh duscriljes tbe iiifliieDca exercised by 
the sympathetic on the ear of rabbits and on the oondition of their eyes. He Inrther 
describes some experiments regarding the irritation of tiie n^io-dlio-spiiialis, which show that 
only irritation of the anterior, and not of the posterior, roote ioilaencas the pa|^. His 
researches lead him likewise to tbe view that the fibres acting on the pupil ore dmved from 
tbe spinal marrow — not from a spinal ganglion. Eegaraing Ueisener's important com- 
monioatiou on the richness of the areolar-tiasue between the inusculur and mucous coals of 
tbe intestinal canal in nerves and minute gonglin, we refer to the prcce<ling volume of this 
Journal. [We regret that we are compelled to postpone the remmndor of this Eeport, — En.] 

• ConC ComptM Etidoa, lom. xxitlll. p. ttO. 
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HALF-YEARLY REPORT ON MATERIA MEDIOA AND THERAPEUTICS. 

B7 ROBBBT HUHTEB BbUPLS, KD., 

UMPttet* of tli« BortlOoDtga of Fbfilaiuii, nd Phjtlolui M (be Hortbom Dlspeiuur. 

I. Ontht Taltit of Min^rai WaUr$ in the Treatmmt of Pamlytit. By Dr. Ddxi^d-Fab- 
DEL. (BnUetin General de TherapeQtiqae, Aptil 30th, 18S7.) 

Tbb aatbor of this paper, after dividing paraiysii into two kinds, one bein^ dependent npon 
disease in the brain, and the other associated with eome general constitutional dietorbanoe, 
as hysteria, chbrosis, Ao^ proceeds to point o'nt the special objects to be attained hy the use 
of mineral waters in the treatment of paralysis caused by disease of the nervons centres. His 
views are as followe ; — Tl»e indioatiori of treatment by chemical waters daring the period of 
reparation of cerebral iesion, is perfectly welt nnderstood. This kiod of medioation, consi- 
dered generallT, increases organic activity, and if it does not exceed dne bonnds, appears to 
be proper fbr ravomiag and hastening the phenomena of reparation, at the same time that it 
promotes b^ direct action the retam of the injured fnootions. It appears legitimate to admit 
that such IS the case, and it may be conceived that when this favourable action ooincid€S 
ytiik the formal and spontaneous progress of the oiganism in the same direction, very etrildsg 
and satisfiictory reenlta may be obeervad of chemical medication in the treatment of paralysiai 
It mnat be admitted that this kind of treatment succeeds only in proportion as it prooceda id 
a consentaneous action with the cnrative tendency of the oraoQism. If it developee tlus ten- 
dency, or if it only assists it, we believe in this principle, t£at the excellence of any kind of 
bwLtment can be Judged only in so far as it may be combined in its action with the sponta- 
neons prcm-esa of the organism in the direction of cnre. If there should result any oonfnsion 
in onr anoly^ and if we do not know exactiy what to attribnte to the treatment and what 
to refer to the or^nism, it is certainly an inconvenience, but one of secondary importanoe, 
the chief point bemg that the rcsnlta are as satisfactory as possible. Dr. Dnrand-Fwdel then 
shows the particular kinds of mineral waters which shonld bo employed in the different 
forms of paralysis. 

The waters containing chloride of sodinm are specially adapted for tie treatment of para- 
lysis. They present themselves in the form of ttrtmg waters, as those of Dalaruo, Bourbonnej 
Bourbon-l'Archambault, La Motte, Wiesbaden, &c, ^ and weak onM, as those of N^ris, Lnx- 
euil, Bourbon-Loney, Wildbad, Gastcin, &o. The anlphnrous waters, although generally 
regarded as among those whicJi are suitable for paralytic cases, have no claim to Buch a 
merit, according to Dr. Durand-Fardel. The weakly mineralized waters are especially appli- 
cable to paraplegia, and the strong waters containmg chloride of sodium appear to bare a 
special action in the treatment of hemiplegia or cerebral paralysis. The thermal statioos 
whore the special treatment of hetniijlepic paralysis is conducted, are those of Balarao, 
Bonrbon-l'Arohambeolt, Bourbonne, and La Motte. These waters are very hot — between 
4S° and flO° Cent — rather unequally mineralized, bnt all containing a predominant quantity 
of chloride of sodium. U. Caillat recommends the following thermal treatment at Bourbon- 
I'Arohambaalt in hemiplegia : one to four glasses of water to be taken internally every dav : 
a bath, of ttota 84' to 86° C, for ten minutes to a quarter of an honr; douches upon tue 
paralysed limbs trota ten minutes to a quarter of an honr, from a height of two metres, and 
from 88* to 34* C. ; leg-baths in the evening, in mineral water at 4T°. 

In 890 oases of hemiplegia from apoplexy, 26 were completely cured, 817 were decided!; 
reUeved, and 47 were treated without success; one only died during the treatment 

The waters of La Motte are administered at a very elevated temperature, in baths and in 
douches, with sweating. The patients are subjeoted in general to &e nse of the baths at 86* 
to 87° 0. for about three-quarters of an hour, and te«z to twelve general douchesat 45° te48', 
followed by wrapping in a woollen blanket, and sweating. Dnring this time they take the 
mineral water internally in the dose of some glasses, wili a puigative effect, whicii ia eome- 
tdmes very oonsiderable. In 14 cases of hemiplegia, of which the history has been related, 4 
were cured, 5 very much relieved, 3 a little relieved, and 2 have not experienced any appre- 
dable effect 

The wat«rs of Niederbronn are distinguished fVom tbe preceding by being cold, and 
altiiough more feebly mineralized, ore more distinotiy laxative. It appears, in fact, that the 
laxative propertiea of Qio waters containing chloride of sodium are very tar from being in 
exact relation with their general degree of mineralizatieu, or the quantity of chloride whiolt 
th^oontaio. 

After a brief e:q>o«ition of ttie difference in tbe causes and progren of hemiplegia and 
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panplegia, Dr. Dnruid-Fardel oonolndes that the me of mineral waters ia likel; to be more 
adTsntageona in the latter affection than in the former, becauM in hecuipl^ia tlie oaose of 
tli« disease is a seriooa, and sometimes incnrable, le^on of the cerebral mass ; while para- 
pl^a, ahboggh often depending upon disease of the spinal oord, ia sometimes due only to the 
trritstion of norres which oome from the oord. 

lUieumatio pa«iplegia ia one of those affections which are most certainly benefited by ther- 
mal treatment. Ihe waters of Toeplitz, in Bohemia, enjoy in Germany a great repntation in 
tbe treatment of paralysis ; their efficacy is said by Dr. 8<^melliee to depend npon their high 
temperwtnre, and this anthor recomraendH baths to be employed at 28° to 80' R., with a sim- 
ple exdtement of the skin of half an honr's doration, and baths above SO* R., witb a brisk 
eitimnlation for fiiWn minotee at most Hysterical paralTsia, acoording to M. le Bret, and in 
penera) every kind of paralysis depending upon nerrons frrStation, onght to be removed from 
the inflnenoe of the stimnlating waters, that is to say, the active eblorinetted waters. U. 
Baonl-Leroy d'Etoillee advises the use of the Bnlphnrons mineral waters in LyEterical or 
cbl[MY>-hyBt«rical paraplegia, and inrists partlcniarly on the efficacy of the waters of Bar^gee 
inrheamatic phralyns; bnt Dr. Dnrand-Fardel, while admitting their valae in the latter class 
of casn, does not admit them to be equally efficient in hjrsterical affections. In paraplegia 
caused by exhaostion of the nervons system, the waters oontaining chloride of sodinm have 
saccecded perfectly well ; in snob cases, M. le Bret has Bdministered the waters of Balamc in 
baths at 88 ' to 40°, or rather immersions of some seconds' duration, op to fifteen or twenty 
minutes at most. On emerging from the batli, each patient was wrapped op in a common 
btenket, and carried, if he oonld not walk, into his bed, where he soon experienced a power- 
fal reaction. Senile paralysis withont organic leeion, characterized by a general wesKenicg 
of contractility, niarkeil above all tilings in the lower limbs with palsy of the bladder ana 
reetnii), b sometimes remarkably modified bv the strong woterv oont^ning chloride of sodinm ; 
In snch cases a true restoration of the orgamsm takes place. As to the treatment of paraple- 
gia consequent upon organic lenons of the spinal cord. It is admitted that the tbermal treat- 
ment, Hke every other metliod of medication, ia nnsatl'ifactoiy, ttecaose the diagnosis of these 
diseases is very dlfficnlt; but the monographs on mineral waters often mention beneficial 
reeahs after treatment in cases of spinal irritation, spinal congestion, and particularly of 
myelitis. The mineral waters appear generally to be oontTa-indioated in cases in whioh abo- 
lition of movement is attributable to a mechanical cause, as displacement of the vertebre, 
and tDinonr inside or outside the spinal canal. Nevertheless, M. Lheritier relates some few 
observations in which the waters of Flombi^res have been employed with advantage in 
cases of paraplegia depenilent on deviations of the spine or carles of the vertebne. M. le 
Bret has, in me followtng terms, dearlv indicated the conditions in which the thermal treat- 
ment may be applied in myelitis. At toe end of certain acute cases of myelitis r^^larly and 
efficiently treated by habitual therapentioal means, when there remains a defect of harmony 
in locomotion, or, so lo spealc, a want of eqmlibrinm between the muscular system of rela- 
tion and the nervous incitement, a certain degree of Inactivity of the intestine or the bladder ; 
and in oertafai chronic forms of myelitis, it being understood that there is no advanced altera- 
tion of the spinal cord, or that, if it has existed, it is in course of reparation, as may be sos- 
pected b^ the absence of iiain on the exploration of the spinous prooesses, on the return of 
the fuDctions of the intestine and the bladder, and in subjects who are well oonstitnted, and 
whose antecedents are favourable. 



n. Ortt^Emplojfniento/TartarmdAntimoiit/in^TrtalmmtiifChorta. By Dr. Adbikii 
Uabootii. (Bulletin General de Th^rap., Jnly SO, 18S7.) 

Tns anthor ofthis paper gives an historical aooonntof the varioos authorities who have reoom- 
meuded tartar emetic in chorea, for which it was first employed by Laennec, under the 
influence of Rasori, who was then administering this drug in Urge doses. The. results of two 
oases under the treatment of U. Bouley, in the present year, at the Hospital Neokar, were 
quite favourable. In the first case, tiiat of a young ^rl, the ofaorea had lasted a month, and 
was increasing in intensity. Larae doses of the tartar emetic were given on two succesrive 
days, and thirtv hours after the first administration of the medioine, all ohoTttc movement 
die^peared. The patient was at first thrown into a oonsidwable state of depression, but some 
moments of sleep anfOaad to restore her, and the appetite was soon found lo reappear. The 
muscular disorder disappeared, but a bad state of the oonstitntion remuned, and roooune was 
made to tonic medicines to improve her condition. The chorea reappeared under th» 
infinence of a fit of passion, but on the administration of the tartar emetio it agidn subaided. 
In the second case, ue obmrea wm at flnt general, and almost immadiotely beoome paitioL 
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It remst^d for eiz months and a half snlphurons baths, chalybeate tonics, and etrf chnioe, and 
fielded in twent^-dght hours to the employ ment of tartar emetio. 



III. On (he TKerafwtieai Action of Chlorate of Potash, with a Ifeu Mode of AdminMej-ioff 
it. By Dr. DETn*ir. (L'Cmon Medicaid, Jnne 4th, 1BB7.) 

DB.Dethan considers that chlorate of pototth is a powerM rialagngne, and that its eleotive 
action o^ the booco- pharyngeal mnoous membrane is well marked. To this physiologioal 
action is added a very remarkable and volnable miocoss in pathology ; its rapid and inoonteet- 
nble effects in mercnrial salivation, by checking ttm fonaldablc mercurial aiSectJon, have pi«r- 
mitted practitioners to continue the mercury withoac fear, and thns to oonteiid -without 
remission against the con-stitational infection. As on especial and incontestable remedj' ia 
nioero-rnembronauB BtomatilJs, this medicine need cot, according to the phfeiciana of tho 
HApitol Sainte-Eugenie, be swallowed ; its topical npplioatioa is sufficient, and in a short Uhm 
the mucons membrane reoovers its normat qnalitiee and fnnctions. Dr. Dethan «oitoladea 
that the chlorate of potash, aJminislared under a special form, which woald penuit the local 
aoUoD t« be exercised slowlv and certainly, although leaving the medicine to be carried into 
tiie stomach in a state of sulntion witli tho tuized fiquiils of the salivary, bnccol, and pharyn- 
geal glands, wonid be the mode of odministmtion which wonld combine all indloatioDs and 
all opinions. He therefore snggests the uso of tlie remedy in the form of pasdics, so that the 
patient may have at liond a rentedy against tlie injurions eSaoCs of a mercnrial treatment 
which he may be nndergoing. The experiments of Br. Kioord, and the publications of M. A. 
roomier, testify inconIestal>ly in favour of this snccrasftil simultaneous medication. In oer- 
tun forms of angina attended witli fibrinons eindatiocs, it prevents the intimate adherenoe of 
the false membranes to the mucous membrane, and faoilitatee their expoliion, and oasistH the 
action of emetics. In this affection tlio topical action of tlie chlorate, fikvonred by the braiaing 
between the teeth, the natnral solution^ in the liquids of the mouth, and its penetration into 
all the points interosled, will be certainly cffioocions. In debilitating diseasee, snoh as dipb- 
thelitis, and gangrene of tho mouth, tho child will tind an agreeable and reparative kind of 
food, together with the most appropriate remedy hitherto diacovcred, against the$e diseases. 



IV. Ch tht Value and im the Indieatriotu ofPorehlorido of Iron adminUlered inUmaily in 
the Treatmoat i^f ErytiptAcu. (Bulletin O^nSral de Tberapentjqne, July ICtb, 1857.) 

Tub nso of perchloride of iron in the treatment of erysipelas has lately been bronght agua 
into notice by the publication of a thesis by M. Lonis Mathey, and by some observations made 
by M. Aran, physician of the Hiipital St. Antoine in Paris. H. Uothey relates t«n caaes of 
erysipelas treated with tius medicine, and hia ooodDsions are contained iu the following 
remarks: — 

The action of percbtoride of iron on erysipelas is evident, and the course of the disease is 
modified a short time after its adniini.stration. In fact, on the second day, and sometimes even 
on the first, ti. Mathey boa seen the disease become limited and circumscribed, and its further 
progress arrested. As to the duration of the disease, the effect of tho perchloride is still very 
remarkable : not only is the progress of the erysipelas sensibly modified from the first few 
hoars which follow tho administration of the meaieine, bnt it is lompletoly arretted; tho 
radical oure of the disease is obtained in a very short time. It was observed that in ten rather 
severe ca.'«s of erysipelas treated by tlie internal use of perchloride of iron, three were cured 
in two days, three were cured in three days, two were cured in four days, one in five days, 
and one in seven days. It cannot therefore be denied ihai erysipelas is advantogeonsly modi- 
fled by the internal use of chloride of iron ; that the cessation of the symptoms proper to 
erysipelas is sometimes very rtipM. after the administration of this medicine ; that in a t>eri« 
of ten observations, made npon varied oases, this treatment never ftiled ; that even where its 
efficacy may be doubted it has never given rise to any bad symptom ; and that when admi- 
nistered in the dose of thirty drops to a healthy snbject, it has never pven rise to any piunfol 
sensation, and bos never pt^nced any notable functional distnrbance, 

M. Aran agrees with M. Mathey in never having observed any unfortunate resolt from thfl 
administration of the perchloride of iron in lareer doses than those employed by M. Mathey 
—namely, thirty, fifty, sixty, and one inmdred drops a.day, in certain esceptionu cases. Bat 
a wider and more extensive experience of the employment of the perchloride has shown him 
'••** *hero are psrtiaDhir drcmnstonoea which favour the action of the medidne. U. Aroa 
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believes that it would be tmh to expect adrantageoos resulu from tho odministration of per* 
chloride of iron in all oasee of erysipelaa. He is oonvinccil that soine cases of erysipelas will 
Dot yieltl to this remedy; as, for instanoe, the coses which occnr in Toung, strong, and robost 
BDbjects of a sftognine temperanient, and wliich are accompanied by a well-inarked inflam- 
matorj sodon. On the other hand, tho cases of erysipeins which are developed in feeble, 
delicate sobjecta, of a well-marlted lymphatic or scrofulous teraperaroentj in indiTiduals 
alreftc!; weakened by previona diseases; the cases especially which exhibit, with well-marked 
tendency to spread, the cedematoos form; and in which, even with a marked acceleraiiou of 
the pulse, the arterial throbs are weak and easily depressed, or when fever is ooiuiileCely 
wanting, as happens sometimes in old persons; these eases are remarkably modified and often 
arrested in twenty-fonr, tliirty-six, or forty-eiglit hours, by the adtuitiistration of the per- 
ohloride. Tlie erysipelas which is. still more atonic, and which supervenes ia the course of 
seriooa diseasesj aronnd punetares, abrasions, or lacerations of the skin, at other times even 
withoat appreciable causes, are amenable to the perchloride of Iron. Lastly, the cases which, 
even when they show themselyes in strong and robust subjects, after having been reduced 
by various and appropriate treatment, still linger on and pass from one part to another, 
throwing ont unexpectedly its ernpUons in places where the disease appeared to have been 
loag extinguished ; such oasee ore ofl«n terminated in twenty-four hours hy the perohloride 

Another point conneoted with this sabjeot is the propriety of administering the perchlo- 
ride as a prophylactic " There are certuia epoofas and yean," says M. Mathey, "when 
eases of e^sipelas of tnnmatio ori^ are miillipUed to iuBnit^, and show themselves in snch 
peat uoiiiber, that the disease is truly epidemic. The apphcation of a seton, a rooxa, or a 
blister, ia followed by erysipelatous infiainniation; and, dfitrliori, the groat wounda united 
by anturea and bandages of dioabylon are almost Infallibly attacked with the disease. The 
Enrgeon who operates nnder these oireu instances is preity sare to see erysipelas among his 
paiisuta. It would perhaps be proper to postpone the operation, but sometimes the case ia 
Bi^ent, and the surgeon would think himself fortmiate and oonld act with more oonfidenoe if 
be could hope to put his patient beyond the ceaoh of a troublesome oumplica^on ; might we 
nofc, for the first few days which fdlow a delicate operation, and during which inJBammataon 
is to be ffored, unite with soothing beverages some drops of perohloride of iron, beoanse it is 
billy established that its use in moderate doses ia not Mowed by any bad effect 1" 

T. On the Ineontenieiteei vhieh folhw ih* A^liealioa of (A« So,U» of Lead to the Bueeai 
Mwsov* MmaJtrant. By Dr. J. Dbliocx. (Bulletin Uen^ral de Therapeudque, Sept. 

15th, 1857.) 
Thx principal inconvenience* to be feared in the administration of satamine preparations 
are the abso^tion of lead by the mucous membrane of the mouth, and the discoloration of 
tiie teeth. Widi regard to the first, the surface of the month, imperfectly protected by a 
delicate epithelinm, nod bathed by flaida the chemical constitntion of which fcToors the soln- 
bifity of metallic compounds, is in the motit &vourable condition for absorption, as indeed is 
known when that portion of the system is selected for the iDtrodnctioD of certain medicines 
into the system. This absorption takes place when the mucous membruneis quite sound, but 
it proceeds with much greater activity when the epithelial layer is destroyed. The oolora- 



&in of the teeth is an inconvenience which always follows the contact of the preparation 

lead. It is caused by the reaction npon the lead of the proteinaceous principtea of the flaids 
of the cheeks, or of the tartar of the teeth: and its chemical origin is tho formation of the 
fflloharet of lead. In order to destroy the black precipitate caused by tho snlphnret, M. 
Delioax recommends the use of some chemical substance wMoh forms awbite precipitate with 
the s^ts of lead, and he has practically found that substances containing tannic acid are well 
adapted for the purpose. Under the Influence of a decoction of red cinchona berk, the black 
lint of the teeth has disappeared instantaneonsly. In cases of this discolorqtjon, Dr. Deliouz's 
taestment has consisted m converting the black eal^oret of lead into the white tannate; 
while the tonic and astringent solutions have at the same time cnred the stomatitis ; and at 
the sod of about a month the teeth have become perfectly white, while the muoona mem- 
bnne boa recovered its normal character in every respect. 



VI. (te bU MiMnA WaUn <^WiW>ai-G<i^ein. By Dr. von EOnoeBX&a. ^tsobrift 

der Geaellsohaft. der Aerzte eu Wlen, I6B7.) 
Tst most common application of the thermal waters of Oaaton is in the form of batha, 
wUeh are fitted up In the lodging-houses and hotels i hut the nse of the waten ii not ezolo- 
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dvely confined to the purpose of batbing, for tbe; ore also nsed for drinktng. The Traters an 
taken contemponneously with the ose of tba baths, and are fennd espedally nsefnl in aonte 
and chrome catarrh of the respiratory passages, in Bimilar conditions of the stomaoh and 
bowtls, and of the urinary apparatos, and also in Bpoam of the atomach, intestines, and blad- 
der. Two springs in Gastein are appropriated to those who drink the waters. As a farAtr 
meansofcnre, especially in nenrslgia, rheaniatiBni, zont, chronic BWelUngs of the Joints, and 
tnaoydijaases of the skin, the vaponr-baths are found nsefai, wlthoot, however, possesatng any 
speci6o operation. ITie oonntry abont Gastein is Tetr fitvonrable to the growth aztd feeding 
of cattle, and hence the 'Whey-tre«tnieDt is oondncted there with great tnooeas, in cointuna- 
tlon with the iat«nial and external nse of the waters. 



YII. f7n tht Tnatment of MeiMirhagia with Ergot. Bj J. Uo F. OiBTOit, M.D., OolamUA. 

(Charleston Medical Jonnutl and Benew, Jnly, 18ST.) 
Tnf nnttaor of this paper, after nving to Dr. Gharohill the merit of having first po{nt«d ont 
the value of ergot in menorrhagia, rdates his own experi«ioe npon the snt^eot. He tried it 
at first (1646) in the case of a yonng Udy wbo had snfiered from profnae flow of the menaaa 
for a considerable period, and under the nse of the remedy she completely reoovered, married, 
and had a family. The ergot was given with carbonate of iron, in doeee of fire grnns <tf 
each, three times a day. Dr. Gaston has found the use of the ergot followed by beneficial 
results in every snbeeqneDt cose of monorrhagia in which be hasprMoribed it He has latterly 
^ten it in infudoD, oomUned with the tincture of the seaqniohloride of iron, wbich b« thinkn 
II preferable form of administration. When mnob nervornncea was excited valerian waa oom- 
bined with the ergot; and when there wa* great pain, opinm was added with adrantaffs. A 
discbai^ somewhat similar to menorrbagia oooasfonally oocan within the second inoath aAsr 
deliverf, which, if coqtlnned, may enfeeble the patient; and in snch oaaea Dr. Gaatoo has 
employed the er^ot and iron with ezeellent effect The ergot is of ooorse oontra-indtcated in 
pregnane}-, nnleas it shonld be desirable to dislodge the fatns. In a case of hieni<nTbage, 
abont the fifth month of pregnancy, which threatened to prostrate the patient, Br. GaatoD 
gave the ergot in doeos of five grains, with one grain of opinm, erery two bonra, and oi^ 
three doses were taken when the child wasexpelled and the btemorrhage ceased. 



Ym. OnthelnJluenetqfOpiumaadatEmrUidlOiUontieToItratietaridtlu 7%m^>etUk 
Action ^ AntinumiaU. By Dr. J. Dsuonx. (Bulletin Oiniral de Tli^rapttntiqne, 
Jnne 16th, 1867.) , 

Ds. Delionx, after allnding to the theoretical Tlewa of Basori npon the action of twtar 
emedc, states that he is in the habit c^ presoribiDg together antiinoDial and opiat« jHvpars- 
tions, when the pain aooompanying plenro-pneomtmia pots on a oertain degree of oontMieaB, 
and far from olMcrving any diaagreement in th«T aoticm, he has observed, on the oontzaij, a 
kind of raciprooal efficacy, the antimony acting npon the Inng i> well as if it were atone, and 
the opinm assisting the more direct action of tooal bleedings and blisters. Be bos even applied 
a salt of morphia to the sttriace of one of the blistera, and the sedative effect which has fol- 
lowed its absorption baa never opposed the lowerii^ action of the antimonial salt Thera is 
therefore no therapentical antagonism between opinm and aotlmonv, since,' in a given oaae of 
pnenroonia, they may both act together or separately iu effecting tne core. There is, nevsr- 
theten, between them a real pharmaoo-dynamio antasoidam ; the one stimnlatea, the other 
weakens ; the one itnplfies, tbe other acts as an altenave. Opinm, therefore, should not be 
misemployed in cases where stimnladon Is iqjnrions. There are two nsnol compounds <j 
opinm ana sntimsny— nam eir, when a eert^n qnandly of ^Tnp of <^inm or morphia is added 
to antimonial dranghte, or when, in the form of pill, a dose of opiate extract is inoorponted 
with the vitimony. The indication for the nae of opinm in dleeasca of the reepinOory organs 
is tbe existenoe of well-marked nervona symptoms, and therefore if the nervons element ti 
wanting, opium need not be employed except to Ihvonr the tolerance of the antimony. Bnt 
this tolerance may be estsbliRhea without the employment of opinm. On tbe other band, the 
naaaeons taste of the tartrate of antimony promotes in a great degree Uie action of vomiting. 
This taato may be disguised by adding aome aromatica to the ontimtaiial ndztnre, snob as tbe 
preparations of oranee>flowen, mentha, oanella, or lauro-cerasns. In whatever moi 
~ '*'' itial oils contained in these plants may be explained, It is dear that 



action at the eaaentiu oils contained in these plants may be explained, It is dear that in many 
oaaea they not only oorrect the disagreeable taste of the tartrate of antimony, bat they secure 
the tolerauoe of that drug, and render nnnnccsniry the oniJOTnient of qjtlmn. But the faifin- 
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mux of cmential oils bas Its Umits, and In spite of tbdr importance there are ciroDDutanoei in 
which antimonisi prepantioca in large (loses cannot be supported except by tteint; aasocJBted 
'with opinin. If the intolerance is manifested in the inteotino by colic, or bj excessive evacna- 
laons, the effect of opiate injections should Ive tried, and it ia only when these fail that opium ia 
adininietered by the stomach. If only nansea and vomiting prevail, which is ordintirily ths 
case. Dr. DeHonx first sospends the antimonial miitare, and afterwards prescribes a small 
doee of opium ; when the vomiting ia aireeted, the antdmonial mixture is resumed ; if the 
vomiting retnma, oplnm ia again employed, and by this means the tolerance of the aatimony 
fe estabtislied. The opiom, tberefore, assistB materially the action of antimonial preparations 
in the diseases of the respiratory organs ; the Intolerance and the nervous element, if they 
exist, being removed by opiom, the antimony remains alone opposed to the Infiommatorycon- 
ocetioD, and then it is seen diadnotly whetber it possesses the power of redndng thia capital 
it of the diaease. 



TX . Esg>erwientt 0n ColMetnt, and ibft Comparatke Action q/ the Dry BnUt and the Seed* 

*ff CoUAieum. By Professor Scbboff, of VieDoa. (L'Unioa M6dioale, Jane Bth, 18ST.) 
TnB cokblcine employed was a light powder of crystalline appearance, of a dear yellow 
eotonr, ot a very bitter taste, afWwards grating to the thn»L Jt was not altogether pnre, 
for tbco the snbetoDce hi ooioarlees and crystallieu in needles. It is soluble in water, alcohoL 
•nd etiier ; the watery eolntion has a feeble alkaline reaction. In order to stndy tbe taste of 
this eabatanoe, M. Eeinrioh took >-J, of a grain of oolcliioiae, and soon alW tie experienced 
•mctationa and great nanaea, with angmentatiiHi of the aallva. The nansea lasted some bonra, 
OTen after snpper, which was taken without appetite. The pnlse fell gradnally eleven pnlsa- 
tic»u in tbe first two boors. Eight hours ^rwarda the same observer took j}^ enve- 
k>ped in a wafer; It was then half-past foor o'clock in the afternoon. The pnlse was not 
-dianged in tlte first two bonra. Until eight o'clock in the evening, nothing was evinced 
except emctations and slight ptyalism ; sapper was takenwithootappetite. Alter ten o'clock 
there was broken sleep, &om which M. Heinrich was awoke at Wf-past one by painful 
dreams; be had denre to go to stool, bnt he Imd soaroely left his bed when tbe nansea 
lui ifenrd. bringing on a fit of vomiting for two minntea ; at the some time there was a very 
•oft and oopioiiB stool, aooompanied with violent griping. This painfbl scene was renewed 
time times at abort intwvala. The fint matters vomited oon^ated of the nndlgeated dinner 
and anpper, tfaen there was a greenish yellow and bitter liquid. About three o'clock he again 
wtat to bed, and sk^ till nx o'clock, when ft>eBh and abundant vomiting and painful ^rine 
erainatioDa of a mn^la^nona greet)iah*yellow liquid anpervened. The vomiting oeaaed from 
that ttnM^ bnt emotatkw, nansea, and total absence of ap^le lasted for fonr daya. Tbna, 
the first day after the experiment, M. Eeinrioh took nothing bat cold water, and the tliree 
otiier days, only a littie soup. The abdomen was tympauiue, sensitive, and gnrgUng. The 
noond day there were two stools, on ibe third, one, and on the foorth, three, aooompanied 
with gri[uig, and eont^nin^ partionlariy on the aeoond and third day, nmnerous fiooonli, 
similar to coagnlated wbita of egg. The weokniss, already considerable on the first day in 
eomeqnenoa ot the abundant evaonations, increased at tbe time of the appearanoe of fbbnle 
pboiomena; M. H^nriidi was obliged to keep his bed the first day, and oonid not leave it 
irithont dlffionl^ on the three fbllowiog days. Tbe fever commenced towards the middle of 
tiie fir*t day, with ahivering, followed by great heat, lasting for several honra, with tidrst, 
voy mnoh aooeterated pnlBe,oerebral distress, a^tation and want of sleep. The eendbility of 
tbe abdomoi diaappeored only on the fourth day. The ijnantity ot mine oonid not be deter- 
mined, la oonsequenoe of the freqneuoy of the stools ; this liquid was tbiok and had an abnn- 
dant white depout, 

Colchicine acts like acrid substances in gooeral, and only after being absorbed. The sto- 
mach Mid intestinal canal are the parts on which it especially acts ; the brain and the spinal 
oord remain altogetber nnaSboted, or rather ra^perienoe only secondarily some vagne ftmctional 
distnrbaDOca wl^ are not oonstant Death reantta probably from pan^rns of tbe heart. 
Tbe blood does not eoagnlate ; it tbickena, beoomea blaolc and pitchy, such as is found in the 
most Tlolant cases of cholera ; it aocnmalatet In great ([nanlitj in tbe rtriit cavities of the 
heart, va^ little in tbe left anrlcle. It is not possiUe to kiiow if^tbe oolohidne paaaea Into tbe 
Uood and nrine oschanged, or whether it nndo^oea modifiaations. 

X- On the Smptofmmt <if Cfvarana in Obetinate Diarrhxa. (BnDetin G^&al de Them. 

peutiqne, May IGth, 18C7.) 
Db. Eravx, of Laronr, calls the ^.ttention of tbe profesaon to the employment 
>rtddi is in oommon nsa In Soatb Amerioa, and partknlarly in SisaO, where th< 
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rbcea anil ilysentery present Uiamsel vea in a very severe form. Thoee who iobablt that conn- 
try know that every fftrnily baa a little provision of gnaratia, and that oa soon as any one U 
bei/ed tvith diarrhtsa or dysentery, a little of tho substance ia scraped and infused Id a cup of 
boiling water, which is swallowed at once with or without augar. Dr. Herve, follov?ing the 
advice of Dr. Uialbe, has given it in infiisioD in sngared milk, and it is then mncltnaore ogreO' 
able, and does not lose its special characters. For the last fire or six years he has employed 
tbia medicine daily ; it has never fidled him in the most obstinate cases of idiopathic diarrhcBai 
almost always It has aroelioratod the condition of Uie patient even in the moat aerions symp- 
tomatic cases. The gaarana or paullinia has been also employed in the Uvatmeiita of bead- 
aches; aod it has succeeded in some cases connected wiui gastric derangement, bat it has 
failed ill others. 

The guarana, as a medicine, ivaa first described by Cadet de Qoasioonrt, in 181T, from ft 
fragment which had been bronght to him from Brazil by an officer attached to the Freneb 
embassy. On this spedmen a ticket was fixed, importing that this substance was mocli 
employed in Brazil for'cases of diarrhtca and dysentery. Towards the close of the year 1S32, 
an inhabitant of the same coontry, M. Gomfe, sent t« M6rat a complete Bi«cimen ; it was ft 
mass presenting the form, colonr, and volume of a aansage; there waa joined to tt a very 
rough bone, intended to act as a rasp, nod which is always sold with the medidoe. Tbe 
learned botanist, Martins, afterwards oconpied himself in discoreriug the plant which yidded 
tbe gnarano, and he chissed the climbing shrub which furnishes the gnaraoa seeds araot^ the 
Sapiiidacea.', nnder the name of paalltnia toriili*, in ooosequenoe of its employinMit aa a 
drink. It may be nsed in the form uf pastiles, syrup, pills, tinctare, and pommade, as well aa 
in^powder, and in oomUnation with chooohUe. 



XL On tAt FrqMiratum of lodidt of Gahmel (lodurt dti Ohiomrt Mtreurwa). By U. 
GoBtBT. (BnUetin Gba^ral de Thdr^>eQtiqQe, Sept. ICitfa, 1607.) 

Tns ohemtool componad called iodide of calomel, discovered in 1617, by U. Bontigny, wm 
prepared by mizing protochloride of meroory and iodine in the relation of ona eqnivaJeDt of 
iodine and two eqnival^its of the proto-chloride, Bad it consist! of a miztore of calomel wilb 
biniodide and bichloride of mercury. It is oonfteqneaUy Iws active than the two latter aalti, 
but more active than the protiodide and the protochloride, and is very much celebrated lit tbe 
treatment of certun afieotions of tbe skin, particularly in aooe rosacea. U. Gobley endea- 
vours to render the process of H. Bontigny more practioal and more easy of application. Ba 
takes iodine reduced to powder in a mortar, and mixes it with calomel, and then totrodiHxa 
the miztnre into a Rmall gloss retort. This ia then placed npon a sand bath, and some 
momenta afterwards the mass ia seen to OHome at &i«t a greooish tint, and then enter into 
fosion. The retort is withdrawn, and the mass socra lolidifiee; it is at first greenish, then in 
the air becomes gradually red, ami at last it remains so. The iodide of calomel is employed 
in ptlk and as a pommade; the former are prepared by mixing it alt<^ther with gum ar^mC) 
CFDmb o£ bread, and orange-flower water ; the latter is made by mixing it in powder with 
lard. 

. U. Boudiardat has httely amtonnoed that there are two iodidee of calomel— one which may 
be called a protiodide, and the other a biniodide ; and U. Perrena has proposed to prepare the 
two iodidea, <Ufibring from one another not oidy in their physico-ebemieal diaractw, bat also 
very probably in their therapentical action. They, are prepared in the same manner, exowt 
tbat one oompoond is formed with half tlie qnan^ty of calomel which ia employed for the 

SSI. AdtUiiouil Faelt in Bttpport of the Emmeitagofpu AeGo» of MiOtfoHum. By Dr. 
BoudKa-JoLT. {BnUetin Ototod de Thin^^ June 80Ui, 1867.) 

Dr. Bonzier-Jol^ feels convinced that tbe Achillea millefoliam has a decided power In pro- 
moting (he ntenne fnnctions, and records two cases in snpnort of this opinion. In the flnt 
case, the patient, who was nineteen years of age, was attaoVed with a alight sore throat, and 
in tlie course of the complaint the menses appeved, bnt so scantily that only a few drops of 
blood were passed, and the period ceased Ae same day. As the sore throat became worse io 
^ite of treatment, it was tiionght that the appearance of the menses might be attended with 
a radical core, and the mlllefounm was administered. The menses retumed in abondancc, and 
lasted two days. In the other cose, a woman was delivered of an infant, and was going oa 
well fbr two days, biit OS the third de iiBs seized with fever and ^lirinin, and the lochia wa« 
Mippreiucl, Bnlphate of gtdtdiie wMftdmiiristorcd in the interrals of the &tw, end as tho 
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lochia did not re«ppear. In spite of revnlaiona to the lower limbs, the miUeMlom was 
adminlstwed as weH as toe qDinina. The lochia reappeared the next morning, and nothiog 
onfiiToarable ^terwards ooearred. 



XUL IfoU* «poit Amfltiu. B7 Dr. Adolf SoHAtJBserBix. (Woobenblstt der Geaellsohaft. 
der Aerrt zn Wien, June aSnd, 1657.) 

LaamATBLi after tlie first experiments which were made in Vienna with the new anes- 
thetic nutt«riat, amvlene. Dr. Bohanenstein obtained for examination aome of the preparations 
tmployed. both of Parisian and Viennese manofsetnre. Thej all appeared to be mistnrea of 
BolntioDS navlng different boiling points, and the greater part of the sointions was Tolatile at 
100°. The most Tolatilo part of the distiHed liqoid preaented a smell rseeoibling chloro6>nn, 
so that it seemed neocasary to examine this pretended amjlene for some proportion of ohlo- 
riae. This experiment is performed in the following manner. The solution to be examined 
is mixed with about an eqnal volume of potash or soda ley free from chlorine, and a few 
drops of BolotJon of nitrate of silver, and then heated with continual stirring np to the boil- 
lug point, in which operation the greatest care is taken that too snddeo an evaporation does 
not oooHT to the solution to be examined. If now eo mooh nittio acid, free from chlorine, is 
added that the separated oxide of silver again comes into solution, then there remains (in case 
tiie Said examined contains chlorine) the chloride of silver, in its well'known white floocuU, 
aa an insoluble residue. A great number of organic combinations oontnining chlorine, in 
which this element connot be discovered directly by solution of silver, may in this manner be 
quickly and conveniently tested. The specimens of ainylene examined in this manner by Dr. 
Schanenstflin all showed the preeenoe of chlorine. The presumption, therefore, formerly 
existed that the amjlene fonnd in commerce was purposely mixed with chloroform, and it was 
possible, by referring to this addition, to explain the narcotic operation now and then observed, 



mitil there was ««hibited an equal, or indeed a greater, proportion of chlorine in a boiling 

Eroduot of distillation prepared acoordbg to Balard's direction, than bad been formerly found 
1 the oommeTdat article. The necessity now pretented itself of pbtaining positive concln- 



dons upon the proportion of chlorine existing in amylene. Some amjlene was freshly pre- 
pared, with especial care that all impurity from chlorine should be excluded. The chloride of 
Einc employed in the process was treated for several hours at 160°, and after cooling was 
brought to the test of ammonia, in order to discover by this means the accidental presence of 
free hydroclilorio acid ; but it was qoite free from this actd. The amylene collected from 
every part of the product of distillation, which is volatile below the boiling point of water, 
was Idl to stand for twenty-four hours, fVeqnentJy stirring with some fragments of caustio 
alkali broken into a coarse powder, and then rectified, linmediately this purified amylene 
exhibited a large proportion of chlorine. 

The investigation of the commercial article had shown that nd pure amylene, but only a 
volatile mixture containing chlorine compounds, had hitherto fallen mto the hands of medical 
men ; and the drcnmstance that even in amylene prepared with so much care such a large 
propOTtion of ohlorine is discovered, leads to the conclusion that in the method recommended 
sy Balard, J^ distillation of amyl-fllcohol with chloride of sine, no pure amylene can be 
obtained. What remains upon the medicinal application of a preparation which shows Itself 
to be a mixture of bodies difficult to separate from one another, and the purity of which can- 
not be tested, requires no fhrther discusdon ; and as long as no method lu discovered for the 
preparation of notually pure amylene, and as long as no actual amylene is employed for eipe- 
rimNits, all flirther trials with this body must be wanting iu the most necessary foundation oi 
a Bdentifio experiment — namely, soimd logic 



STV. OitenalionM on Amf/letu, viA RtiUt for tit AdmnUtration ijf AnoMthstie AgenlM, 
Sy H. A. EaPAosi. (Bulletin 6^6ral de Th^r^MUtiqae, Aug. IStb, 1857.) 

Thk author of this paper relates the experience obtained of the use of amylene at the 
Hospital Saint-Zlvi, of Montpelller, where this anffistbetio has becu employed with the most 
Ktisfactory results. M. Espagne considers tliat the harmlesEuess of amylene lias been per- 
fectly established ; after ansssthesia (torn this agent, the patients have not experienced any 
emsecutive inconvenience, and they have rapidly recovered their senses. They have been 
■bta to eat, provided that the nature of the operation allowed them to do so, and they have 
nerer vomited during the atlministTatlon of the v^loars. The writer then tabiuat«8 the effecto 
of Bnylene W (bUows :— 

13 
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1. Amylene haa, so to epeafr, no taste. Ita atrong and eometimee empTTeomaUc buk^ ia 
easily borne by the patients, in whom it does not exoit« nioh violent nansea as is sonietimea 

produced by the other aneMthetdoa. It ia therefore superior to other, the first inhalotioos of 
which are oi^n paiafal ; and to chloroform, because it ia more easily tolerated. 

2. As to its mode of admiaistraCioTi, ether is inferior to chloroform and amyleoe, for tbe 
flrat requires tbe employment of a peculiiir apparatos, while the two others may be inliaJed 
by the eaaiatance of the most simple meana. 

8. In rapidity of action, the experiments at Moatpellier give the priority to ohloroform; 
those of Paris give it to amyleue : U. Espagne gives to amyleoe and chloroform an action 
almost equally rapid. 

4. As to the nature of the effects produced, tbe qaalities of ether, chloroform, and ftmjIeDe 
are very different. Amyleae prodnccs only a scarcely senBible excitement, which is often 
even absent. The patient breathes fVeely, withont coughing, without thoee chronic oonvtil- 
sioDS which accompany the first inbalabons of ether ; nor is there the seoondary comatose 
depression, tiie heavy and prolonged intoxicatJon which follows the admleiBtration of chloro- 
form, nor that more gay and expansive intoxication which ia consecutive to the inbidations <d 
ether. The recovery is sndden, and if the omylenstion is not continaona, the oonscionanesa 
reappears. But these od-rantaigea are couulerbalanoed by a rather seriona iaoonvenienoe. 
The effects of amylene are not only transient, but they are insufficient for operations which 
require oompiete muacnlar relaxation. Patients, therefore, who sufier from old dislocations 
are not proper subjects for amylene. 

5. As to the duration of the aniesthesla, amylene has not a oonaecntive effect. Etiier, on 
the contrary, and especially chloroform, ooatinne their action atW the iohajationa are iata- 
rnpted. With the latter, mdeed, the greatest intensity in the effects b realized only aome 
momenta after its administration. 

To discover an aniesthetlo BDbalaooe free from danger altogether, ia a chimera which it ii 
not necessary to entert»n. Annsthe«a is always dangerona, as If. Tonrdes truly remaifa, 
whatever may be the substance employed. 

Dr. Espagne conclades his paper by remarking that when administered with sttitable vn- 
cautions, amylene is capable of rendering Important services to operative snigery ; and tu 
does not hesitate to believe In ita anieathetio power and efficacy, bat that more numeront 
experiments and observatioDS ore necessary in order to fix the rank wtiioh it ought to hold 
among ottier anesthetic subetanoea. 

[In a note by the editor of the 'Bnlleliu Gfen^ral,' it ia stated that the above article 
waa written before the occurrence of another case of death from amyleue in the practice at 
Pr. Snow] 



QUARTEELT KEPORT ON PATHOLOGY AND SDEDIOISE. 
By Edwabd H. Sibtbkiho, MJ). 

Fellow of Ihs EoTil OoUmb ol 



Ibe tenn alternating hemiplegia is applied by the anthor to that variety of hemiplegia in 
which the paralysis of the foce is on the dde opposite to that of the paralyeed extremitiea 
The leeion to which Dr. Gnbler attribntes the peculiarity of this form of paralysis, is the 
disease of the pons Varolii ; he gives several instances, of which we quote the following ; — 
A female, aged forty-four, was admitted into the Hospital Beatijon, on August 37th, 186*: 
She was in the Inst stage of phthisis ; the right Bxtremities were paralysed, and had lieea so 
for a considerable period ; those on the left side preserved their int^rity. The face showed 
a deviation of the right labial commissure ontwards and upwards, which a careful exaituiW' 
tion proved to be due to actual paralysis of the left side of the face, ^e left eye conld only 
be half closed : the corresponding cheek was flabby and distended in eipiration ; theie wM 
no physiognomical expression except on the right side : when In pain, the patient only shovi^ 
it on this aide, the oppoaite one reroaming perfectly immovable. The inteiligenoo was 
dimioishad, aa well as the general vigour of the patient, but the former exhibitea no otiiec 
darasgemeut The memory was good, and articulation clear. Death euaned three weeu 
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alter admbrion. Aotop«]r thlrtj bonis After death :— Slight thiekeiuD^ of the anohnold, 
tie cwebrftl hemisphera healthy, with the eiception of a single pdot lo the left, nau- the 
pons Varolii. The central parts, including the forms, septmn Inoidum, and oommissurea, 
'were softened, pnltaoeons, witboat change of colonr. lie pons exhibited at it4 exterior half 
a reddish spot, aomenhat depressed, reeembiing a cicatrix, from fonrteeo to fifteen millimi^tres 
in diameter, and to the left of the meridian line. A lon^tiidiiial incision, passing throogh 
the middle of the pons, divided this spot into two nneqaal parts, traversing a hard mass of 
the nze of a filbert, and set in the tissue of the pons. The nerre-tlssue snrronnding the 
tnmoar was softened, here and there almost diffinent, and the softening penetrated mach 
farther to the left of the pons than on the oppoeite side. The nervns .trigemiaos of the left 
ptde was pinli and softenwl, its nerve fibres indistinot, and its Sbrons envelope very vascalor. 
The facial nerve of the same side was scarcely altered. 

The following are some of the general conelasions with r^ard to the feature in qnesdon, 
to whioh M. Qobler dra*k-9 attention : — 1. Cerebral hemiplegia, properly so called, is always 
nnilateral. 2. In the rare ease of alternating hemiplegia, the pons Varolii is the seat of 
Mary. 8. The lesion always exists ezclnsively or ohiefiyat the side oppoeite to the paralysis 
of the limbs, and on the same side as that of the faoe. 4. The deranged senmbility and 
motility of tbe faix inaj exist as well if the pons alone Is affected, as if the tranlcB of the 
nerves themselves are involved ; oonseqnentty, alternating hemipl^a mnet be regarded as a 
rign of lesion of the pong Varolii. 6. It is manifest tiiat the facial nerves ondergo a coniplete 
decQseation, and that if the injnry be anterior to it the paratj^a will be on the same side ; if 
posterior, on the opposite side. 6. Ii^nry of the pons indaoee complete partklysls of the corre- 
i^ndiog ride of the face. 

n. Clinieal Ob»en>ati/m* on EpiJ^pm/, Br Dr. Th. HntPiiT. 
(L'Dnion Mfidicale, No. 121, 1867.) 

Dr. Herpin's name is familiar to tbe medical profession on acconnt'Of his nrgent advocacy 
at the employment ef oxide of zino in the treatment of epilepsy. He now abandons tliis 
]H«paration entirely in favour of the lactate of zino. Tbe greater solubility and digestibility 
of the latter would A jtridi engage onr sympathies in its favour. The following is one of tlie 
easee which have decided the anther's preference, and deserves lo be recorded on accoont of 
tbesQooecBobt^nedin spite of tbe nn&Tonrable prognoms which tbe cose would have justified 
in tbe first inatanoe. 

IGse E., aged eleven and a holt consalted Dr. Herpin, Fehraorv 1st, 1664. She was well 
made, intelligent, and pleasing. Her potemal grandfather had died epileptio at forty-nine 
jean of age ; her maternal granflfather at seventy-six, after being insane for six years, and in 
a state of melancholy for forty years. No predispoBing or exciting canse was traceable in the 
pRtieDt. excepting perhaps the fright cansed by a fire two months previous to the first attack. 
She etnoyed excellent health till ^x years of age, when she had typhoid fever, having on tbe 
right side a tendency to slight and evaneeoent deafness. Three months before the first seizore 
she was attacked with freqnent headache, generally commencing in the morning, and lastiag 
till evening. The headache ceased in December, 1868. Thefirst fit ocoorred on AngnstlSth, 
IBGS, the second on September Stb, the third on September 2flth ) six then followed at 
variable intervals, making altogether nine in less than five months; they always took place 
daring the first boor of sleep, and the evening before the attack she was obawved to be 
somewhat exoit«d. The symptoms, which are detailed, leave no donbt as to the attacks 
having been those of gennine epilepsy. The oxide of rino hod been prsMrlbed tbr the patient 
bam September to the following July, hnt she was nnahle to bear the doees which Dr. Herpin 
thinks neceesary in order to make a proper impression Dpon the patient. He was onoe able 
to reach a dose of six grammes (ninety grains) per week, hot he was obliged to diminish it 
Still the attacks ceased, from Jnnnary the 8th to Jnly the ISlh; bnt a retnm on that day, 
brought on bv a tepid bath, induced U. Herpin to have leconrse to the lactate of dno, *wbich 
he gave for about six months, dnring which time the patient swallowed 806 grammes (4600 
griuns). The tolerance of the remedy was complete, and when she left off taking It, she was 
in perfect health. Ther« was one recurrence of epilcpsv two months after commenoing the 
lactate. Three years have since elapsed, end the lady's nealth continues sound. 

in. Faeial Newalgia eured Sff Dicltien of th« LittU Nene patting frora the Superior 
Aheo/ar Nerve to the Mwoui Mtmbrane of the Mouth. By Professor Sohuh. (Wo- 
chenblatt der Zdtschr. der Oesellscb. d. Aerzte. No. 20, 1867.) 
Karona Wein, aged fifty-five, miller, had always enjoyed good health till attacked t^ agne 
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Beven jem ago ; this oonliniied for tax weeks, and soon after « oontuaooos pun affected the 
rigbt side of the face, tjetween the angle of the moath and the masMtor, which Irom time to 
time became more aevere. Theee paroxjBnu were ocooinpameil by slight twitching of the 
mnsotes od the correeponding aide of the face ; the; would recur frequently on the aaxaa (Uj, 
bat often intermitted for several dajs. Change of temperature, chewing, aad talking, 
ezeroised do inSaence on the production of the attacks. After the pain had lasted tvro jeara, 
the patient had two teeth of the right npper jaw extracted on accoocit of severe toottmche; 
the remaining teeth fell out. He u»ed leeches and liIiDters to no pnrpoee, and remaiped in (h« 
sama condition for five years. During the ensuing two jeaia the paroxysma became more 
frequent; maatioation .now indnced severe pun; he nuderwenc a variety of treatment in 
Vienna without marked benefit. For a year before coming under Dr. Scbnh's treaUnent be 
suffered even at night, and sleep could not be secored by opinm. 

Whan seen on the 2Sth February, 1857, he was spare, but otherwise healthy-looking, 
prepared to submit to any kind of treatment that might be soggeeted. No change of ooloar 
or temperature wa^ observed in the face during the seizures; there was no lachrymatioD, uo 
rigidity of any kind; bnt there was Blight perspiration at the time of the attack io the fac«. 
The permanent pain was described as residing at the inner side of the cheek, from vrhere it 
radiated towards the ear during the paroxysms; Ies9 firequentlv towards the eye, anil never 
towards the nose and npper lip. Neither gentle nor rough friction, pressure, pinching, nor 
talking, had any influenoe npon the attacks. The patient bore pressure npon the point of exit 
of the infraorbital nerve ivithoot pain. Dr. Schoii observed him during nearly three weeks 
before nndertaking any operative proceeding, and satisfied himself of tbe futility of employing 
medicines. He was of opinion that the pain resided in the twig which passed trom the 
superior maxillary nervo through the buccinator to supply the a^ioining mucous membrane 
of the mouth. As it was manifestly impossible to isolate this nerve, Dr. Schuh divided tlie 
Bolt tissnea from the angle of the mouth to the inosseter; and having separated the mnoout 
membrane ttom the areolar process of the superior maxilla, scraped off the muscular attach- 
ments of the buccinator from the spheno-raaiillary fossa. Dr. Schuh made several parallel 
inciafons tn a slanting direction, so as to insnre destmction of a portion tA the nerre. No 
iiiatorial hiemorrhage occurred while the operator's finger occnpied the apheno^maxillary foen 
a» a diri>otor for the instrament ; but on its removal a considerable amomit of blood was loeC. 
From the time of the operation all pain oeaaed, and the patient, with the eiceptioa of aa 
intercurrent attack of epidemic tonsillitis, recovered satis&otorily. He quitted the hospital 
before the wound was entirety healed, as the exfoliation of a small lauuna of the af^M' 
maiiUa was not completed. 



IV. Oa Tran^oHtion of tht VentriclM <^ the Htart w tk4 Nm-bem Child. 
(L'Union Medioale, Novemt>er 10th, 1857.) 

The following two oases occurred to Profeasor Stoltz, we presume of Strosburg. The first, 
a well-developed male child, gave signs of life when bom, and weighed 8,050 grammes, or 
about ninety-five ounces. Soon after its birth it became j)B]e, then cyanosed, reinained dnU, 
and refased the breast. Five days later death ensued. The right auricle, an usual, receivdd 
the veQ» oavae and coronary veins; the foramen liotalli (qu. foramen ovale f) was closed by 
a well'devaloped bnt inadherent valve. The right ventricle was provided with a mitril 
valve, and the aorta arose from this ventricle. The left auricle received the pnlEnonstT 
veins; but the left ventricle, which was provided with a Incunpid valve, drove the blood 
into tjie pulmonary artery; so that there would have been two closed circuits perfectly 
independent of one another, but for the partial opening of the foramen ovate, and fbr i 
communioatiog channel which passed from the pulmonary artery dose to its origin, to tb« 
aorta. 

In the eeoond case, death did not take place till diirty-seven days after birth. The child 
presented no appearance of any irregularity daring the first ten days, but was rohnst and 
active. At this period it was observed that the child became suddenly blue and aliDOsl 
osphyuated; he was rubbed and warmeil, and then recovered himself, and again took tbe 
breast. Things went on in this way to tbe tliirty-fifth day; the cvanoais then lasted nweb 
lonser; the cliild became dull and weak, and died. The body was bluish; tbe jngnlar^ eipe- 
cinlty the right, were enormonsly distended ; the same was the case with the subclavian sod 
vena cava saperior. The heart measured seventy-five ndUimfitres f 2-9 inches) from the baae 
to the apex, and fifty-dght millimetres (22 inches) at the base in widm. EmptiMl and deprind 
of the TCricardinm, it weighed fifly-rii grammes (above fourteen diichms), or about twice ths 
normal wdght. The rfffS* auricle was much distended ; the foramen BotaUi (foramen ovale) 
wMproTtdadtritbaoom^leteTalvettltoai^frwatila anterior edge. Tha reotcidei mn 
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bard and Gim ; die tiiiokneai of the parletee waa eontdderable ; the rigM ventride vas miftlter 
than the lejt, and empty, 'while the latter conC«iDed black olots of blood. The aorla was given 
off by the right TentHole, the pulmonary artery by the ^ft Tontricle. The pulmonary artery 
waa so distended as to resemble an aneoriamal sac, terminating anddenly in three branches — 
Ae eommnnioatiiig branch, and the two pQlmonfiry divisions. The mitral valve was on the 
ligiit, the trionspid on the left side. 



V. On Three Cat* of Syinmneamothorax tnaUd 5y ParaetnUtit Tharam and InjeUion* 
eflodiru. {L'Unlon Hgdioale, Oct 81st and Nov. 10th, IBilT.) 

The three caau which are detailed in the abore-mentioned articles occnrred in the UOtel 
Dien, under Pr^essenr Troosaean ; one proved &ta1, the other two have had a Bococsafal issue. 
In the former, however, death did not ensae till six weeks atler the operation ; the disease Ibr 
which it was performed having been complicated with phthisis, which was not posltivoly 
diafTDMed during life, it woold not be .fast to impute the fatal resalt to the operation. 

The most completely anoceesfal of the three oasoe wai the seoond, of which the following is 
an ontline: A man was admitt«d into the hospital, November 12th, 18S6, six weeks after 
haviiw suffered serious injury by being saoeezed between two carts. He was still in great 
pfttn, the right ride of the thorax presented a considerable elevation \ there was dulness poste- 
riorly as far as the spine of the soapnla, and the respiratory murmur was inaudible at tlio bnse 
of Uie chest; in the infra'SpiDoas fossa there was a blowing sound, egophony, metallia tink- 
fing, and hippoeratic sucon^on caused a splashing which was audible at a small distance from 
the thovai. In the subclavicular space the percussion sound was abnormally clear. Tlie 
abdotninal -organs were forced downwards, the liver pn^eeting considerably below the false 
ribe. There was frequent cough, with expectoration, which was at times bloody and rosty, 
at others frothy and colourless; respiration was quick and painful, the pulse small, about 120. 
The patient's strength was good. M. Trousseau diagnosed hydro-pneomothoroz, and on intro- 
dooing a trocar between the seventh and eighth intercostal space, 54 litres (neorly twelve 
pints) of an odourleea purulent fluid were evacuated ; and having entirely emptied the pleura, 
266 grammes of an iodized solution were injected, which was partly removed after a few 
miumee, and the wound shut np. No iuoonvenient symptom followed ; llie wound healed up 
in the course of eight weeks, during which it continned to discharge a pumlaot seroeity. The 
chest by this tjme had collapsed on the right side; the vesioulur mummr was everywhere 
rwtore^ but feeble, and miied with mucous rales in aotne points posteriori)- ; in front it was 
pnre and audible, even on the level of the puncture. The pnticnt letl towards the eud of 
Janoary, and soon after was well enough to return to his employment as carman. 

The third case oooorred in a man, ^ed thirty-five years, as the result of pleurisy of the 
left side. The operation was performeil as in the lost case, followed by iodized injections,* 
repeated do less than twentysfonr times at different intervals. The pnticnt did well; the left 
side of the chest fell in, and the percussion sound of the part aSVcted was restored almost to 
die nomial condition ; but five mouths after the operation the urlliee mode by the trocar still 
continued to discbarge a small <)nantity of pus, and it was feared tliat there was tubercular 
deposit in the long, to combat which &o bypophosphite of lime was prescribed aooordiog to 
the fonnula of U. Chnrohill. 

In the remarks that conclude the nrtiole!', the propriety of performing the operaUon is 
dwell Dpon, and the io<iized injections are spoken of as the only remedy by which we may 
hope to ubttdn a cure of purulent eftbsiona, and of hydropnenmothorax even, without eerions 



VI, A. Cate of CapiOary Embolia. By Otto BBOEMATm. (Archiv fiir Pathol. Anat u. 
PhyMol^ Band sii. Heft 1.) 

George M^, a batcher lad, aged twenty, previously in good health, was seized suddenly ou 
the night of May 1st with rigors and pain, and with slight swelling in the right knee. He 
waa admitted into the Worzhorg Hospital on the following day. The swelling subsided on 
the 8rd, but in the ensuing night violent dtlirinm occnrred, which |>ereisted, and on account 
of the violent fever, heat of skin, dry furred tongue, petechia over the whole body, and gene- 
ral expression, his affection wa-*' regarded as peteclual typhus. Death ensued on the 6th. 

Aittoptg, forty houTt t^r Death. — From tlie account, which is given in great detail, we 

e, BveffnUDrnva of lodida of putBudmn, vlth one hiiTidr«d to onehtrndrcdua 
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can onlj extract the more proininetit points. EitntrasatioDt van found, Turing in rise. 
tbroQEhont th« hod;, both on the sarfiu^ end in the Tuoera. A few oiuicm of bloody flnid 
were m the pericardlnm, norierons ecohymoses on the enrfaee of the heart, left ventricle con- 
tracted, both Bides of the heart containing ooBftnla. The t«ndons of the mitral valTe were 
much ttilckened ; on the aiiricnlar sarfiica of each cnrtain was an irregalar thidcening, upon 
which lay soft masses, whicli were easily detached, and the ronio»al of which showed an 
eroded dirty-white spot, ^vitli elevated reddish- white edges. The massca oonsisted of ainor- 
phiina grftnoles, wliich were not materially alterol by the Tarions reagcota. Vertical or fiat 
sections through the part e^liibit<d the same substance apgrepsted near the sur&oe ; lower 
down it was divided by a del'twite framework, and gradually became both paler and more 
widely separated, being arranged in (tariform patches, varying in size. An enlargement ooa- 
taining similar opaque matter was found in the right curtain of the tricuspid. The seiiiilanar 
valves were healthy, and the endocardium throughont nochauged ; minnte eocfaymoees, oftea 
containing a paler centre and «ome sntall white spots, chone throngfa the endocardium; the 
nmscniar tissue was firm, and marbled. On examlninc carefully the white spots, they were 
found to be aorronnded by normal mu^jalar fibres ; capillaries were seen uniformly to radiate 
(h>m an oval or circular ct^ntre, and these capillaries were filled with the same granular matter 
which existed in the mitral valve. Wherever the capillaries showed these oonteats, tbey 
were distended. Some spots consisted entirely of an aconmulatjon of small shining oella 
resembling shrivelled blood corpuscles. The oenb« above-mentioned, from which the capil- 
laries radiated, consisted of colonriess blood corpuscles, often stndded with oil, and snpportad 
by a firm fibrous mass, which became homogeiieoQS in acetic acid. Borne parts of the be*K 
e:chibited fatty degeneration of the nmscniar fibre. In the kidneys numerous ecehymoaad 
spots were fonnd, which displayed the same microscopio appearanoee as thorn described as 
being displayed in the heart Nimieroos ecohymoses of greater or less size were met \vitfa in 
the pia mater and difierent parts of the brain. The disposition was similar to that seen in tfae 
heatt; there was a pale centre, consisting of fibrin and colonriess blood- corpuscles, snrronnded 
by no blood. In the brain itself there was broken-op cerebral tissue as well. The antborwas 
imahte anywhere to discover immigrated plugs, bnt both in capillaries as in small arteries, be 
repeatedly found the same granular matter met with in the mitral valve. 

In the commentary appended to the case. Dr. Becknwnn expresses himself confidently upon 
the fact, that the various extravasattuns, the minnte dots in the heart, the larger hnmorrhngic 
spots in the brain, as well as the ecchyniose« in the kidneys, were all due to detachment of 
the sabstnnoo contained in the mitral valve ; and that, as proved by direct observatioTi, this 
gave rise to capillary obstruction or embolia. The resulting hfemorrhage is attributed to the 
disruption of the vessels caused by the force with which the grnnolar matter was nropdled 
into them ; this seemed the more probable, as in some of the emboli oontaoneil in the heart, 
an cfiiision of this granalar substance was fonnd unaccompanied byhEemorrhage. The anthor 
further oonclndes that the diagnosis of typhus was incorrect, and that the affection was 
in reality endocarditis ; bat that at the commencement of tiie acute sympfonis the ma.<Kal«r 
tjssae of the heart had already nndorgone snch changes as to* have materially afl^t«d the 
power of the organ ; in consequence of this the arterial pressure was diminished, and that of 
the venous system increased ; as a forther consequence, material changes look plac« in the 
oapillaiy drcnlotion, which were increased by the detachment of small masses of the vaivolar 
cnrtains, giving rise in their turn to obstruction at certain points of the capiilory network. 
These conditions necessarily served ranforially to aggravate one another, the engorgement of 
the venous system advanced, the nnmber of pellets of grannlar matter projected mto the vital 
oivans increased, until at last the introdnotion of some Urger masses into tl)e arteria Higub 
Sylvii caused a more extensive hnmorrbage and death. 



YII. On the tannvt TetU for Saeeharhie Urine, and on tJu Tartefw* of Diaheit*. By Dr. 
A. BKctinBRBL. (L'Union Medicale, No. 98, 136T.) 

Dr. Becquerol draws attention to certain fallacies that may arise in the employment of the 
potassio-cupric liquid of Bdri'L'wwil, the solution of Fronimerz, or cfliislic potash, as testa for 
sugar in ihu urine. The fiillowing method, lie states, prevents all fallacy : — To a meaanred 
quantity of nrine— say thirty parts, add a similar qnaniity of solid acetate of lead In crystals 
— say two parts; heat being applied, a dirty-white precipitate is nt once obtained; thji 
liquid is to be filtered, ond the filtrate treated with the t^nlphate of soda in cioesa — ?ay four 
piirta. The second niiitnro is to be Hgnin heated ; the snlphate of load is precipitated, and a 
cleai-, transparent liquid remains, wliioh contains the sugar, if any was present, the urea, and 
Eome saline matter. The potassto-cuprio solution it not redaoed, nor liqnor potosse tamed 
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brown, nnlns sagar is present in this liquid. If albumen is present in the orine, the acetate 
<rf lead earriei it down with the other orgftitio matter contained. 

After various remarks on the purely chemical aspects of the qaestion, Dr. Becqnerel passes 
to the consideration of diabetes; which he regards either as idiopathic or sjinptoniatic. The 
former is charactedzed bj the presence of a notable amonnt of sngar in the urine, which is 
inoreased in qoantitj' ; there is excessive thirst and hnnger, with otiier morbid phenomena. 
la the latter, the presence of some sngar in the arise is an acceasorj symptom, following apon 
other diseased conditions ; like albnminnria, it is associated with a great variety of diseases. 
In these coses the sagar is never very ooatiderable, though it may amonnt to as mnch as 25 
or 28 per 1000; while in idiopathic diabetes it rises to 60 and eren 80 per 1000. In 
symptomatic diabetes ndther the quantity nor the density of the nrine is materially 
iiicreased. 

Dr. Beoquerel divides the conditions ivith which symptomatic diaiwtes may be associated 
into five categories : — 1. Diseases of the brsin and cord. 2. Dieea^'es of the liver. 3. Diseases 
Moompanied DT dyspnc^ 4. The presence of lactation. G. Various disenses. 

Among nearly two thonsand patients, whose nrine the author has caused to be examined 
Bt the DOpital de la Piti£, he has foand five cases belonging to the first oategon ; they were 
rmieotively,— 1. A case of myelitis in a woman, aged thirty-seven, who died tetanic, and 
had SDg&r constantly in her urine. S. A case of general paralysis in a woman, aged fifty-fonr, 
with t£mporary oonvnlsive aSectinns, daring which the nrine was saccharine. 3. Amaurotic 
amblyopia, with a paralytic condition of ^e lower extremities, in a man, aged fifty-one; 
Brine permanently saccharine. 4. A man, aged sixty-two, closely resembling the last case. 
6. A yoang woman, aged twenty-two, with meniogo-cephalitis, daring which there were 8 to 
IS graramee of sugar per IDDO in the urice. Recovery: five weeks later, retnm of the same 
symptoms, when there was no sngar or albmnen in the nrine. Death ensued, and the 
diagnosis was confirmed by the aotop^. 

Dr. Becqnerel reports three cases of liver disease accompanied by diabetes. 1. A man, sged 
fifty-three, with chronic gastritis and chronic hepatic congeslions, had 20 to 28 grammes of 
togar per 1000. 3. A man, aged fiJty-fonr, with pulmonary emphjsetnn, and consecutive 
oluonic congestion of the liver ; the sngar was detected for si: months, and then disappeared. 
8. A yonng man, aged nineteen, with slight enteritis and blennorrhagia (there is no further 
rtatement about hepatic disease) : being a sngar-refiner, he consumed nearly a Itilogramrae of 
sugar (about l}lb.) daily. Sugar was found in bis urine during the whole time of his stay In 
the hospital. 

Dr. Becqnerel expected to find sngar frequently in dtscasee accompanied by embarrassed 
breathing, bat failed to do so entirely. 

He fonnd sugar in the orine of each of nine wom( 
secretion was established. It was also met with i 
come nnder (my of the preceding heads :— 

1. Female, aged thirty-five, ^cted with cancer of the neck of the womb, not ulcerated. 
3. A man, aged fifty-fonr, ofibcted with extreme anieraia, the result of poverty. 



VnL OTssmKuMM o , . „ . 

ivr* oeeurnng in thit Diteau. By Dr. Ijamnrx. (Henle ui 
fieihe, Bandn. H<^1.) 

On twenty-one successive days, S4th October to 13th November, 1856, Dr. Lomnitft 
careftilly examined the temperatnre of three diabetio patients in the hmpital at GOttingen, by 
introduoing the bnlh of a thermometer into the arm-pit and into the mouih. The observa- 
tions were taken morning and evening, and each time the frequency of the pulse and respira- 
tion, as well as the amount of nrine passed in twenty-four hours, and its specific gravity, 
were noted. Two of the patients were females, and respectively Uiirty and thirty-six years 
of age; the third, a yonng man, was nineteen years old. On comparing the average of his 
resnits with the temperature of healtiiy iodividnals ns determined by Barensprung, he finds 
that the diabetic patients suffered an average reduction of 1'07° Keauraur (2*4° FjLrenheit) 
in the ann-^it, and of 0-89° Reaumnr (0-8° Fahrenheit) in the month. The author sums up 
his observations thns: — 1. The temperature of a person suffering from diabetes mellitns is 
lower tlian that of a healthy individual. 2. The diminution of tem|>erat<iTe is not progressive, 
but persists at a definite point, acqnired at a st.ige of the disease which has not yet been 
determined. 8. There is no relation between the ioas of temi'omtnre and the alterations in 
the poise. 



s 
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IX. SemarkaAU Case of Gangrem i^f a Portitm i^f Int«ttine. By Dr. Fuokkl, AftsUtaot- 
PhjsicioD to the Hospital at Fulda. (Vierteljahrsohrift lUr die Praktiacbe HeilkoDde, xif. 
Jahrg., 1866, Band iv.) 

The following are the chief points of this interesting case : — E. 0., a iridow, nged forty- 
eight, the mother of nine children, had always enjoyed nndistnrhed health, when, on Jaly Ist, 
1866, while engaged in garden worl; and stooping down, she suddenly felt intcn^ic p&ia 
shooting from the reual to the hypogastrio region. She waa compelled to go to bed. She 
had mach tanesmas, nausea, retching and vomiting, and there were continnod horborvgmi. 
Repeated and profase vomiting ensued — at first of food, subseqnently of pnre hile. Freyuent 
~ ~ inloss diarrhcea, at Srat feculent, afterwarda mnco-sangoi neons, oocnrred on the fir^t day. 

e paroEjems of abdontinal pain recarred, and dnriag the interrals there was a dtill pain 
throughout the whole abdomen. There was little ferer, no headache, no npiietite, but 
nnqnenohoble thirst. On tliu saoond day of the illness the catamenin appeared nucl ran their 
Qomial oonrse. No improvement took place, and on the 12th July she was admitted into the 
Fnlda Hospital, At her admission the symptoms were such as detailed above ; the pnlso 
eighty-four, the tongue oosered with a dirty yellow far, the breath foul ; the abdomen hnrd, 
but not tympanitic. Preasnre induced intense pain, radiating from the kidney*, otlierwise 
nothing was elicited by the eiamination. There was no trace of hernia. Immediately after 
admission the patient conmienced vomiting a bilious fluid, amounting daily to from four to six 
pounds; the aivine avacnationa also amounCed daily to ten or twelve pounds. Mnch urine 
waa passed,.Dat containing albumen. The patient rapidly emaciated, as she refiised all fbod ; 
the pain diminished, and she ooinplained more of tie intense thirat. All feVer disaprieorod, 
and the temperature of tlie skin sank below the normal elevation. On the 3rd Anginst fto 
indistinct, deep-seated, almost painless, sausage- formed tamonr was felt along the edge of the 
left OS ilii. It appeared to bo from two and a half to three inches iu diameter, and four 
inches long. On tlic 5th August a second, more irregnlar and tnbercniated swelli[ig, about 
three inches in diameter, was detected under the navel. Some of the elevations of the tuitionr 
could be pushed aside by the fingers, and the proceeding was accompaaicd by load gurgling. 
On tlie aisth August the tamonr of ^e left side had disappeared, and a sansage-formed luinonr 
was felt horizontally below the navel. The diarrh<Ba now diraiaished, and the abdomea 
became leas tender. Ou the seventh day she passed a hard and large mass per annm, after 
whidi the pains, which had previously been mnch increased, abated considerably. 

The maaa proved to be a portion of intestine, about 4' long. Only about two-tliirda of the 
tnbe were present ; the lower iwrtion showed a bend. The edges of the int«etine were partly 
gangrenous ; the parietea consisted of a double layer, rosnlting from an adhesion of cho serona 
snrfaoos of the small and large iutestines. Both anrfuoes of the portion were cuvcred with 
mucous membrane; the lower one proved to belong to the colon, and was in a state of 
chronic catarrh ; the other exhibited the appearances seen at the upjier portion of the illura. 
The two Herons uiembranea could he separated with difficnlty. Two perforations were found 
at the bend of the knuckle. There was no trace of oraentum. 

Tbe vomiting ceased, tlio diarrhoea dirnluished, and the patient gradnally improved ; a 
tninonr remained in the abiiomen, between the navel and the left os pubis, conceminir wbith 
no farther particniars could bo obtained. Ou the 4tli September, 1856, the patient was dis- 
charged in a state of comparative health. Tbo diarrhoea still occnrred at times; the feices 
COntSned imdigeeted food. 

In the remarks upon this interesting case. Dr. Fnokel dwelb upon the obecnrity of the coae 
previous to the dischai^ of the portion of intestine. He is of opinion that an adherfon had 
existed between the two serons ooverings of the different portions of iuteaUue, long before 
the lost disease commenced, ocourring probably daring a conHneraent. Ho assumes that at 
the time of the first symptoms a knuckle of amoll intestine was pushed into the colon, so that 
on further adhesion inflammation taking jdaee, and the strangulated portion beoomfng 
necrosed, the latter foil into ttie colon, and was evacnated. The author gives diagrams to 
illustrate his eiplaimtions, which we are nnable to reproduce, but without them it wonld be 
nseless to enter more into detail. 
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QUARTERLY REPORT ON STTRGERT. 
By JoHK Chatto, Esq., M.R.C.S.E, LoDdon. 

I. On ike (Sire and kelapie of SyphHit. By Professor Srautnn). 
(Wien Wocheiuobritt, 1867. No. 14, 19, S2, mul 26.) 

Cos TIN LINO tbe commanioatiDiis npon syphilJB that we h&Te already noticed,* Profeeeor Sig- 
mnnd next otriTea at the queedon of permanent cure and relapse. Upon this enhject he 
ofaserra^ the most varioDS and contradiotorj opinions prevail, and he wishes to bring to bear 
npon it the information he has derived from his large ezperienue in this class of diseases. 
By the cicatrization of a primary sore, syphilis is not necessarily to be considered ss cured, 
except in the few cases in which caustics have been promptly and effeotnaliy applied. If, 
bo'wever, the patient has been snbseqnentiy carefully watched for a period of not less 
than tbrce mouths, without Lis eihibiting any induraUon at the seat of the chancre, any 
BDlargemeut of the glandii, or affectioa of the ^in or mncons membrane, he mar be pro- 
DoaQoed as durably cured. KnlUplied observation enables tJia author now to lay tliis down 
OS ao indubitable position. If contrary opinions are held, these liave arisen either irom the 
praetitioiier overiooting the early appearances of secondary disease, and only dating from the 
period when this has bcoome plainly obvious, or Irom his not attaching sufficient weight to 
certain symptoms whioh yet, without doubt, annomice tlie advent St secondary syphilis. 
These have been stated in the author's former papers, and it is here only requisite to refer to 
the induration of the base and edges of the site of the chancre, the harJ and knobby enlarge- 
Rieot of the lymphatics, implicating at last (hoae distantly placed, as in the neck or axilla Ac. 
The cases in which secondary; symptoms are said to break out years after healing of the 
primary, without any intervening aflection of tbe glands, skin, or mucous membrane, most be 
plac«d in the category of inexact or imperfect observations. So, too, the opinion that secoD- 
oarj symptoms only very rarely follow non-indurated chancre, is dne to faulty observotion ; 
for wliile, on the one bond, simple ulcers, eczema, pustules, or abrasions have been confounded 
nuder the name of chancre ; so, on the other, a p< riod elapses (usually amounting to twelve 
days, but sometiiitea mnch longer) before indurated chancre itself exhibits the cbaracteristio 
hardness. We ore never iostified in assuring a patient that a non-indurated Bore will not 
be followed by secondary disease. 

Tba determination that secondaiy syphilis is*cnred, is a more difficult mattor. The 
extremest of opinions prevail ; and while the majority are ooiitent with the disoppearonoe of 
the must striking symptoms, others require the disappearance of every symptom of disease, 
even when this may not apparently depend npon syphilia, and may indeed he irremovable. A 
patient may be said to be cured when appearances essentially dependent on syphilis having 
disappeared, do not within a certain period return again, althougS tbe individual has returned 
to ms mode of Ufe. This statement resolvea itself into two points: — 

1. Ilie diaappearanet of all tymptomi tutnliaily dependent upon typhilU. This applies to 

Sipoflrancea that are really removable, which is not the case with some — as the cicatrices of 
oers, spots left by pustules, strongly injected papilla), bony deposition, loss of sabstaiice, &a- 
In young robnst individuals, in the more rapid forms of the disease, and in the absence of 
general organic disturbance, recovery may in some cases be so comptet« tliat all the organs 
and funt^tionsareleft in as perfect a state as prior to the attack. In such cases relapse is rare. 
Bat a series of symptoms may be induced bv syphilis, and must therefore be considered as 
(sentially symptomatic of it, although in other individuals the some diseased actions may be 
eidted by non-xyphilitio csnsee, and it is here ofton difficult to decide whether the patient 
became the subject of these prior to or during the attack of syphilis. Among theae are a pale, 
dry, withered, ch^ped skin, general emaciation, anaimia, enlo^^ lymphatics, chronic catano 
of the mucous membranes, so-called rheomatjo pains, inflammatory action in the bones and 
cartilages, &c Without an exact knowledge of the patient's previons condition, ft may be 
impossible in some of these cases to decide whether the easentUuy syphilitic sympUmis have 
disappeared. 

2. The mibtequen t ohtenation of the mdividtial over a period of time whioh varies In differ- 
ent oases. The duration of this must be determined by the degree, extent, and duration of 
tbe disea>-c, the nature and effects of treatment, the bodily condition of the patient, and the 
ioflaences to which he is exposed. In even recent, simple, abd slight secondary disease, the 
uithor never, when possible, employs in the after surveillEuioe less than a third of the Uma 
octapied in tbe tieatmeuti— therefore, three r-t four or even fire weeks. Etem thia may be 

♦ T*«a '- 
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dedncad the time required in old, ooraplicatad, and bad oases, for whioh jeaa of obseirfttioii 
maj be necessary. 

Prof. Bipnmid criticlsoa certain popular testa of tbe oompletenosB of the cnro current in 
QwTnanj, SDch as the ready healing of umple vonnds and nloers, the indootioD daring treat- 
ment of critical BWealing and salivatioD, In rBsjiect to this last, thongh never demring to pro- 
duce salivation, he protests against the modern idea that mercorj shonld onlf be oontinaed 
nnHl a moderate amonnt of this is induced, even though the symptoma do not yield. The 
procreation of a healthj child by a person who bad anfersd syphilis, hss also beeo too readily 
received as a test of tbe completeness of cnre. Although signs of syphilis are flre^nentlj very 
obvious at u) early period of the life of an infected child, there are others the syphilitic nstnrB 
of which it is often diffionlt or imposable to determine, such as anromia, atrophy, scrofnla, 
doubtfiil ernptiODS, as pemphigns, nlceratdon, &c. ; distincter forms of tbe disease only exhi- 
biting themselves at a juuch later period. Again, in certain cas«s of undoubted eyidiilia in 
the parent (osuatly the maie) at the i>eriod of procreation, no form of the disease hA« been «m- 
Teyed to the child. 

By the term relapw is to be understood either the reappearance of former symptoms, or 
the ftirther development of new ones after apparent care. It is met with nnder every form of 
treatment, and some praetitioners regard it of snob common occarrence as to lay down tbe 
mle tliat syphilis nnder cnre must go throng a course of such reappearanco^ while ot hers on 
this account prononnce the disease as absolutely inonrable. An ample field of ohaem&m 
prevents tbe author from agreeing with either of these statements, and has tonght him that, 
while in the great m^ority of cases no relapse takes place, there are certwn circnmstaiMes 
nnder which it is more liable to occnr ; viz. : 1. In scrofnloas and tubercnlons individoab, as 
also In ansmia, and all conditions related thereto, as ague, cachexia, debility from loss of vital 
fluids, soorbntns, &o. 2. In the very young, nndsspecially in the vwy old. 8. In cold, dsti^s 
sunless periods of the year, and after Wie too KUdJen passage from d^, warm, sunny plaoee to 
those of an opposite character. 4. In great and oontinned neglect of dmple dietetio rules yid 
of personal ciewiiineas. 5. In secondary syphilis of the mncons membranes, the bony and 
cartilaginous texturce. 6. When treatment has been intermpted, incomplete, or conducted 
too predpitately, 7. When mercnria! treatment has not been employed. Upon the last pMot 
Prof. Sigmund descants at great length, declaring that nnder properly-conducted meronrisl 
treatment relapse occurs infinitely less frequently than nnder any other. Of all the forms of 
the medidne he prefers the ointment.* He makes some severe comments upon the careless- 
neas and ignorance of those who have recommended various subetitntes on veiy insuEBoieDt 
grounds. 

n. On Congtlation*. By M. VAtBTTB. (Kecneil de MSmoires de lledeoino et do Chirurgie 
Uilitures. Tom. xiz., pp. 2G9.) 

M. Yalette having had abundant opportunitv during the late war of stndying this sabject 
npon crowds of French soldiers in the hospitals at Constantinople, suflfering from congelation 
of the bands and feet, has ooDtributed an interesting pqier respecting it to tbe valuable Jour- 
nal of Military Medicine pobllshed by the French Army Medical Department. Tbe following 
are his principal conclusions: — 

1, A moderate degree of cold is snffieient to give rise to the more or less serious effects of 
local conflation, when it is aided by nninerous causes of general debility, 2. These e""*° 



may be divided into five different degrees, i. The sensibility and motility of tbe parts wo 
chieflv affected; but tho effects are usually dissipotod within twenty days. n. The fonnalioo 
ofphlyctanffi. iii, ricerationof the superficial layers of the der:nis. rr. Mortification of ^ 



skin and subjacent cellular tissue, v. Sphacelus of a more or less considerable portion of a 
limb. 3. This last forni sometimes affects the whole of both feet Rimultanoonsly, coming on 
inridiously with the symptoms of the first degree. A biownish depression suddenly enciiaing 
the lower end of each leg, opposite the base of the malleoli, is the sign of its invasion, 4. Tbe 
fourth and fifth degrceshave never been observed as the result ofatooauddenrotom of the ciron- 
lation and warmth in the parts affected, the gangrene always sapervening npon tlie graihal 
extinction of vitally unattended by any local reaction. G. Tbe procresa of those congelations WM 
rendered remarkable by the slowness with which the fnnctions of ino parts became re-establiabed 
in the two first degrees ; and the great delay attending the process of cicatrisation in the three 
'""■ 6. The chief fatal internal comnlications were diarrhoia, tetanus, and typhus. 7. Inde- 
gelntic ' '—" 



pendently of complications, the congelations never gave rise to the phenomena of general km- 

tjon; but in some patients, on tbeeliininationof an important part — e.g. both feet — the febrile 

action took on the form of quotiilian intermittent, 8. It was not in general possible to dete^ 

* Tor*BU«OBnttf]>i.Hgniniid^m«d«or*tBpIo7]iigtlili,iMU>d]ealTliiMi,ToLxiiT.p.44a, 
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ndoe dnbiathe first isjt with what dwroe of congelatdoD the part wta smitten. 9. In all cases 
proguosia anonld be very reserred. Snll, settJog Internal complications aside, it maj be aaid 
to b« &ivoDrabte in the first three degrees, nod nnfevoiirable in the last two. It is more 
&TOiir&ble wh«i the hands than when the feet are affected, and it is higblv nofarourable 
^^ken diairhcea of more than two months' dale, psendo-membranoDB bronchitis, adynanuo 
pneomoaia, dropev, or tetanos ia present. 10. The prophiflaziB siioold consist in the freqoent 
ehange of tents, tne addition of preserred vegetables to the rations, the freqnent distribution of 
™ii«llqoantitie9of aloobolio<lrinks,and in the anointing of the feet with some fetty body, as tal- 
larw, that may be spread into a thick layer. II. General treatment exerts great in£oeuoe on 
Uie prepress of locid congelations, and sbonld be directed in regard to the prevailing oniemia 
and debility. 12. The local treatment of the first degree should consist in the application 
at lotions ooDtdning landannm, conjoining with theee, if cedema is present, frictions, with 
tincture of digitalis and oamphorated spirits. The parts shonld ^terwards be careflilly 
wTapfied in fianoel or wadding. In the second degree, the epidermis should be carefplly pre*, 
■erred a^r evacuating the serositf. In the third degree, the pafn and itching of the olcera 
should be allayed by fermentation with infnsion of elder containing laudannm and eitroot of 
lead, while the process of oicatrization should be hastened by c^ostics. In the fourth degree 
tba danger did not connst in too active local reaction, as observed in men in the fnll plenitude 
of vital rower at the time of oongelaCion, bnt in a gradnal, insensible ezUnotion of life in the 
psTts afiected. Stimulant Motions are at once indicateid, and if eschars still form, they 
atioald be removed as soon aa possible, by carrying the knife along the limit separating 
th« dead from the living parts. In the fiftii degree, elimination should be encouraged by 
ttimnlating ibmentations ; and when the nlcerative farrow has snffioientiy separated the dead ' 
fiwn the living parts, any ligaments, tendons, or bones which impede complete separation, 
•bould be divided level with the living parts — an operation peifectiy harmlces, and much 
abridging the progress of the case. [The barmleesneas and propriety of this interference, we 
nwy observe, is denied by U. Baudens and other Crimean oWrvers.] IS, It results from 
the observations made in Airioa, and the experience gained in the Crimea, that, as a general 
niki, antpntations should be eUtained from in cases of congelation, leaving tlieee to the 
■eparktive powers of nature, at the same time aiding by general and local means the elimina- 
tion of the dead parts. To this general rnle, however, the following cases are exceptions : — 
I. When trismus occurs in a sabiect too debilitated to admit of bloodletting, the patient will 
die in twenty-tbnr or thirty-six hours unices ampntation is speedily performed, n. ^hen a 
eengelation of the fourth degree is complicated by diarrhteo, which reeists treatment, ampn- 
tation must be performed, in order to render the economy snsoeptible of the influence of 
therapeutical agents, m. When sphacelus of both feet is announced by the appearance of 
the brownish circle at the lower extremity of each leg, ampntation must be performed, or 
the patient wilt sink under an eshensting diarrhisa. When internal oomplicaticns do not 
prevent it, the interval of a week may elapse between tiie two operations. 14. In the choice 
of the spot for the performance of the operation, tor the sake of securing a more rapid cure, 
we sbonld select this as far distant as poeeible bum the seat of congelation, short of endan* 
gering the patient's life by a too near approach to the trunk, IS. WhMi resection of one or 
more bones is indicated, it is of great importance, in order to shield the intient from the 
a&cts of purulent absorption, that we should confine our interference to the limit between 
the dead and living parts, without implicating the latter. 



IQ. Cat of SuruKoai of a Fmrvgn Body from hentaOi ti>« Btart. By Dr. £. S. Ooopks. 
(From Trans, of San-Francisco Medioo-Ohlmr^cal AssooiatioD, 1867.) 

This is another of the extraordinary oases in which American practice seems so fertile ; 
and the truthfulness of the narration le vouched for by several members of the profesrion 
residing at San Francisco. 

Ur. BeoL aged twentyfive, while exploding an old gnn, recwved an iron slug, that hod 
been used Is a temporary breech-pin, in his left side below the arm-pit It fraotured the 
sixth rib, entered the chest, and, as was afterwards found, lodged beneath the heart, on the 
vertebral column, to the right of the desceuding aorta. He was brought to San Francisco 
from the country in a state of extreme prostration, and sufi'ering much from suffocative 
paroxysnis ; and Dr. Cooper resolved at once to give him tbc chance of an operation for the 
removal of the foreign body. He bad had frequent discharges of several onnoee of pu* at a 
time bom the original wound, and (he left Inng had ceased to act. The operation was per- 
Girmed April Dtli, 18Q7 — i.e. soventy-fonr days after the accident As a^er reflecting the 
wft ports, and passing a probe into the aperture in the sizth rib, which was sUgbtly carious, 
the breech-pin oonld not be felt, potdoDS of the fifth, sixth, and seventh ribs were sooces- 
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sivelr remored, in order to allow of ample room for ftirther search. Borne firm adTcntidons 
attachments were broken up, and exit given to at least two quarts of pomlent matter- In 
the pleura, thickened from fonr to ei^ times its natnra] size in places were several large 
bolea, throngh which the polsationa of the heart oonld be diBttnctly seen. The left long wa« 
completely collapsed. At this stage of the operation the patient seemed rapidly sinlciac, bnt 
was rerived hy free doses of brandy. Reaction being re-established, chloroform, -which was 
not employe<l at first, was now nsed in limited (jiiontity. A soond was introducedj and tha 
thoracic cavity CTnlored for at least three qnartera of an honr, before even an miiistinct 
metallic toach conld be perceived. The whole of the left side was explored in detail with 
eitreme patience, and at last a metallic body seemed to be felt beneath the heart ; hnt the 
pnlsations of the oi^as were so strong again'-t the instmment, as to render it difficult to 
definitively determine this. The locality of the metal being at last distinctly nudo oat, by 
passing the sound between the descending aorta anil the apex of the heart, a long lithotomy 
loroepB, gnided along the soond, succeeded, after Heveral minutes' endeavonr at granping it, 
in removing the broeeh-pin. During the expansion of the forceps, the npoi of tlie lieart was 
lifted considerably from ita natural [losition. It is to bo regretted that the body removed is 
neither described nor figured. 

Wo need not pursne tbe detail of the recovery, which. In spite of an intercurrent pneu- 
monia, W03 complete. By Anenst 1st tbe external wonod had completely cicatrized ; and 
the npper lobe of the left Innghnd to some extent recovered ita action. No cough or pain 
remained ; and all the fiinctions of the system were well performed. 



IV. OburtaHont on the Diagnim* of JTydroeele. By Pnoraeson NiLitON. (Gaa. des 

I HOpitaiii, 185T. No. 134.) 

M, NtUton recently addreasod the following observatjons to his clinical claas : — In some 
cases the diagnosis of tumours of the testis presents almost insurmountable difflenltiet. 
Tbe slightest oircumstanoes then ncqaire tlie highest importance, and it becomes of import- 
ance thst wo should not attribnte to any sign a degree of confidence that it does not deserve. 

Tha Trangpareaei/ of SydroceU, — In order that this should be e^otually exhibited, we 
shoald take care that the patient is not exposed in broad daylight Another point just as 
Indispensable is often negle«t«d. When the surgeon commences his exploration, the snddeo 
impression of cold caases a eontmction of the dartos, and however sliglillT the size of the 
tanuiar may allow of ibi rising towards the ring, to that extent the scrotum becomes relaxed, 
wrinkled, and increased in tliickness. This is one of the impediments to transparency, bat 
there is another of mnoh more importance. This ssoeiiding movement, by bringing tbe 
tnmour nearer the axis of the body, prevents die light from fidling perpenclicnlarly on its 
eorface ; and the rays which fall under too obliqae an incidence do not penetrate the inmcar, 
aad oonsoqnently cannot exhibit its tr«iis]iaven(^. It becomes necessary, therefore, to isolate 
the tumour as much as possible, to, so to speak, enuokate it, by taking hold of it near the 
ring and pres^ng it forward, separate it as innoh as possible from ttie other parts of the body. 
In this way, the wrinkles of the fcrotuni also disappear, and tJie stretched skin i iminishea in 
thickness. Transparency may now bo casilj- shown, bv placing the light veiy dose (two or 
three centJmctree), and on a transverse axis, passing throngh the middle of tbe tnmour, so 
that the rays may traverse it nnrvflccted. This procnntion, of no areount in simple eases in 
which error is well nigh impossible, is iudispeussble in those in which the surgeon r«mains 
nudecided as to the nature of the disease, precisely because he cannot establish the trans- 
parency, M, Tf^lalon has met with many cases in which the sargeon, from want of being 
aware of theee &cts, has mistaken hydrocele fur far more important affections of the testis. 

^toeijio Qranity. — Most surgeons attach very great importance to this sign, but it will be 
easy to show that it docs not deserve tlie confldenco placed in it. The hand, rising Iba 
tnmour, has to estimate the weight of tlio entire mass ; and these tumours, when 6ven of the 
same nature, jioesess very different amounts of movability, accordingly as they are Mtoohed' by 
pedicles, letting the hand pass on all sides, or are bound down by the contraction of the oe- 
master, dartoa, and scrotom. Moreover, we have not to appreciate tbe absolute weight of tbs 
tnmour, but tu relative specific weight, as compared with that of another mass of a diffcreot 
size — a moss not now at hand capable of being com]>ared, bnt eetiroate<1 at some fbnner 
period, under rimilar nnfavourable oonditioni, its spociQo gravity being ret^ned In tbe 
memory. 

Let a piece of gold of a certain volnine be placed In tha hand of an individnal, and a vcek 
afterwards give him a piece of copper of the same volnme, desiring him to appreciate the 
HtlatiTe spedBo weight of tbe two metals. Certainly he will not do uia readily, and tbe task 
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win beoome for more difficalt if .we present to birapieces of (titFerent eize. And yet ia the 
spedfio weight of ^olil more than double that of copper. "What mast huppen, then, when we 
have to compare with each other, under the above-mentioned unfavourable conditions, masses 
of a specific weight ao slightly differing as hvdroceie and the other diseases of the testis? 
"For, in fact, the difference of the specitic weight of the liquid of hTdroccle, and of that of the 
instCers consUtuting other diseases of the testis, is almost insignificant. Of this wo may be 
easily convinced by einmining the figDree II. N^laton lias obtained by comparing the weight 
of various tnmonra with the weight of the same volt.mo of wnter. 

A hydatid cyst of the testis, weighing 486 gr:immes in the air, displaced 460 of water, 
giving a difference of less than jf. An enceplialoid tnmonr gave a difference of j^g, and a 
cancerous earoocele gave a difference of about ,',. Now it ia evident that a ijifferoiice even 
of ^'3 is qnite inappreciable in the conditions imder which tbo surgeou operates, while the 
density of the serosity of hydrocele b somewhat greater than that ol water, and in the espe- 
riments the weight of the tumours is compared with that of water, without taking into 
aeconnt the addition of tissnes which exist in the living sul>iecC. But these tissues, viz. the 
testis and its coverings, are nearly of the same density as enoephalotd matter. It may be then 
raid that the sign drawn frpm the specific gravity of turnonr uf the testis is positively of no 
Taloe. It is one of those sigiks invented in the stud^, aud has continaed to be handed down 
to OS because no one has thonght of exatniaing into its exactitude. 



T. EydroMle eomplieated mth Parorehidijtm. By Dr. Qbbrhii. 
(Amiali Uaiversali de Medicina, vol. 153, pp. 118-128.) 

I>r. Gherini not being aware of any cases of hydrocele complicated with pnrnrcbidinm, or 
nndescended teetia, being on record, relates two cusea which have come under his care at the 
Uaggiore Hospital at Milan. The first case occurred in the person of a peasant, ^g^d thirty, 
whu had for a long period observed a tumour in the groin. This bad now attaine<1 a consi- 
derable rize, and projected somewhat beyond the external ring, this portion exhibiting trans- 
pareooy. The absence of the testis on that side, as well as of the symptoms of hernia, and 
the existence of flactnation, pretty well established the natore of tho case. On the ingrunal 
oanal bein^ oautionaly hot freely laid open, a large qanEtity of fluid was discharged. The 
eansl l«rmmated iii a blind sac, and at alMnt its middle there lay a sensitive body, supposed 
to be the testis. Profose suppuration followed, and this extending around the vicinity of the 
part operated npon, some incisions became necessary. The patient letl the hospital qoite well 
at the end of two months. The other patient was also a peasant, aged forty-eight. He 
stated he had perceived the swelling only a few days before his entering. The cSnal waa 
fully distended with a finctuatjng, insenaihls, and irreducible tnmonr. After it was opened, 
ami the finid discharged, the atrophied testis was observed at its blind extremity. Feritonitjs 
was soon set up, and the patient died two days after the performance of the operation. The 
aatborimggests that Infatnie oases iodine injections ^onld be employed in place of incision. 



AD surgeons of exp^ence are awara that pnenmonia ts sometimes observed after the pw- 

' anoe of larynsotomy or traoheotomy : but observers are by no means agreed npon the 

« of One. Most persons, however, seem of opinion that tiie operation itself does not 



formanoe of larynsotomy or traoheotomy : but observers are by no means agreed npon the 
ososes of One. Most persons, however, seem of opinion that tiie operation itself does not 
bear any direct oasnal relation to this ocoorreoee. Profeeaor Sohnh uitirely differs from 



them, Mid the petfbrmtuiae of a very large number of- operations npon the air-paasages, 
during his twen^-three years' attendiuce at tlie Vienna Hospital, enablee him to speak with 
antbority npon Ihe sabjeot. Although a great advocate for these operatiMu nnder a rarie^ 
of dronmstances, he is oonvinoed tiiat the altered position and amonnt of the oolnnm of a& 
that is admitted into the Innvs is not unfreqnently the aole. oanse of the saperrening (Hun- 
monia. The foUowing are the gronnds for this opinion : — 

1. The ur, after the operation, enters the longs by a shorter passage, and by one that la 
(traight in place of being carved, aa b^re ; and It does not pass through an ^mrtora 
whlc^ is alternately widened and wmtracrted. as la the ease wltik the rima ghttidit. The 
eolnma of ^, too, whioh pMses thraogfa tne oannia is larger thui that vhioh trarMMs 
the ^ottis, for If a smaDer cannla were onployed, it wonld be liable to dangerooa obabno- 
tbn. 'Wehave tbos two important changes in the mechanical oondidons of req>lrUioii; 
and the long beoomea exposed to the preasnre and impulse of a larger odunn of air, 
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aniTing more rapidly bj a shorUr ptueoge. This, m tender and Tnscnlar an organ 'wffl 
not always sapport, and inflatnmiition may be easily excited, jost as it may when, in the 
operation of paracentesis thoracis, the fluid ia too rapidly drawn otE, and the long ia too 
suddenly exposed to the pressnre of the ur. 2. E:tperteDce continna what d pruri 
might have been expected. Anj; one who has very froqnently performed the operation, 
must have met with cases in which the patient ha-t complained of the admission of tuo 
large a quantity of i^r, and has only felt at ease when the opening of the canula has been 
diminished a third or a half by sticking plaster. If sach an indication of an intelligent and 
observant patient be neglected, pnenoionia will follow. 8. The nntbor has lost several 
patients in whom, at the time of its performance, no signs of pnenmonia oonld be detected, 
and who seemed to be going on very well to the tenth or oven twenty-first day. Not only 
did no other caose for the development of the pneumonia exist, hnt this was also always fonnd 
on the right side — this being on acoonnt of the greater width and shortne«s of the ri^t 
bronehns mora exposed to the impnlse of the air. The disease does not oome on activelj, bnt 
is indicated by some acceleration of respiration and slight fever. Physical examination, bow- 
ever, shows that very considerable irfiltrnuoii has teken place; and the neglecting to fnsti- 
tote ibis may tie a caose that inanv pneomonias bavo been overlooked. 4. Cases of cnt- 
throat, in which tile larynx is whoify or partially divided, also strikingly exhibit the danger 
of opening into the air-passagex, such patients not infrequently perisning in a few days of 
pnenmonio, this always commencing on the right side, and in even &tal ca&i?s being nsoally 
oonflned to that side. It 'may also spring np in smaller wonnda of this part, if these be not 
kept carefully closed either by sutures or suitable drcAsings and bandages. 

To the question, whether pneumonia after laryngotomy can be prevented, the answer ia, 
tbat it can in many oases, bnt not in all. For this purpose no wider oannla should be 
employed than Is necessary to maintain uninterrupted respiration ; and as soon as the patient 
can breathe freely enoqgh throngb the month, and can both brentheand speak when ite ori- 
fice is closed, it shouid be changed for a smaller one, or its opening shoald be partly closed 
by plaster. When the breathing continnes perfectly easy, the canula being stopped, before 
this is entirely removed it shoald be allowed to remain in, completely stopped, during twenty- 
four hours, care heingtaken that it shonld not project inwardly, so as to narrow the normal j 
passage for the air. The temperature of the room should never bo allowed to sink below 0S° 
Fahr. 

It is often exceedingly difficult to determine the time when the oennla shonld bo finally 
removed. After such removal, the patient may continaa to breathe quite easy for from two 
to eight days, when the difficulty gradually returns, until it becomes as bad as ever. If even I 
a conple of days have passed, the re-introdnction of the cannU can seldom be accomplished, 
and then only by first passing through the canula a conical obturator, wliich can better over- 
come the elastioity of the edges of the oartilage. The longer the canula has remuned prior 
to removal, the more readily may it be ro-Introdnoed. The recurrence of dyapoiBti is eepe- \ 
dally to be apprehended when ^ve have reason to suspect ulcer of or around the rima, open 
abscesses, and sinoses beneath the mucous membrane. Tumefaction rapidly diminishes, and 
the normal permeability is soon re-established ; bnt on the admission of the stream of ^r to 
the diseased part by the withdrawal of the oanula, the former difficulties may soon be rMtro- 
dnced. Hence, when the dlagnous can be esteblished, the canula in such cases shonla be 
retained during several weeks, in order to give the sur&cee time for healing. According to 
Professor Schuh'a experience, pneumonia never oomes on after the first twenty-one days are 

C«d, and the. canula may then he worn for months or years without injuiy. On the other 
(I, the Professor has lost cases by removing the caniUB too late, pneomonia nnexpeotedly 
appearing. The sensibili^ of the Inng to tiie onnsuM arrival of air, is especially great when 
the difficnlty of breathing that has given rise to the operation has been of long duration, and 
the organ has become enfeebled by venous oougeetion and a diminution of the contracts 
power of its cells. In a cose in which Professor Sohub perfonned laryngotomy in order to 
facilitete the removal of a laige pharyngeal polypus, the patient, who hail Gufiered for moniba 
Aran a difficulty of breathing, was quite well on the day of the operation. The cannla bav* 
ing, howevw, been left in during twenty-fonr honre, pneumonia was detected by anscaltatiaa 
within this period. 

Thus, it results from what has been s^d, that pneumonia is BometimeB a ooDaequenoe of 
breathing through an artifi<»al opening; and by dne regulation of the size of the volume of 
air, the temperature of the room, and the timely removal of the canula, it may nsoally be 
prevented. This, however, ia not alwava the ease. Sir the condition of the patient may 
reqaire a long retention of the canula, tne long may be excessively sensible to the changed ' 
m ec h a ni sm, and art has as yet furnished bo q)paratne as a snbttitnte for the alternated dDa- 
tBtion and oontraotion of the ^ottis. , -. , 
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I. PxTnoLooT OF Ko^t-PsKoRAirF WoutN. 

1. Com of Otarian Twaumr: ladint In^tation, Exeirion, Death. Bj U. Ekuff, M.D. 
(North Atner. Ued. Ohir. Rev. September, 1S67.) 

8, UoM tif Sticett^^l OtarioUtmy. By Dr. H. N. BwraBTr. (Amer. Joom. Med. So. Oc- 
tober, 188T.) 

S. Aeeoant t^ a Com ia ahUh ioCA OearU* tenv EstirpaUd. By Dr. J. H. TniEHxif. 
(Ainer. Joom. Med. So. October, 1667.) 

4. EntrtaiM of Air into the PmUmmim t trwifh ttis FaUopian Tfiba. By Dr. Gdh-licb. 
(Gazette U£d. Mara, 1S67.) 

5. Bztremely eiiHnats Menorrhagia Oared by Injection of Imvot Ferri Setguiehlcrati into 
t3i« Uterine Canity. By Dr. P. Bbebuc, of Muniob. (Monataschr. f. Geb. Oetober, 
186T0 

6. On Tre^ment of Obitinate Menorrhagia by Iodine Injeetitrnt into Utenu. By Dr. 
Sataob. (Lanoet December, 1867.) 

T. Bttro- Uttrtna Hematoeele. By Dr. E^qbloabd. (Arab. Q6n. Jnne, 1867.) 
S. Premmed Extra-Uterine Fatatimt. By Dr. Ulbioh. (Mooataacbr. f. Gebnrtik. Sep- 
tember, 1SC7.) 

1. The case of ovarian disease related by Br. Kempf Ulnatratee the impediment which the 
fiffienlty of aocorate diagnosis pnts io the way of the sncoessfnl operative treatment of ova- 
rian tninonn. Dr. E. fint tapped his patient, and finding no fidd pass, yet confident in 
bia diagnoBis, ho entered the trocar again, and thia time drew off " a limpid Btreara of water," 
In three weeka the fluid accamnlated; it waa agun drawn off; and an ounce of Unctnre of 
iodine injected. It is aaid that no unpleasant ayinptoraa followed, but no benefit waa eiperi- 
uiced. Jn conanltation with Dr. Hahn it was determined to extirpate the tnmonr. Stnne 
difScDlty was enconntored ih>ni adheaiooa, eepeoiolly from one to a ooil of intcatine, about six 
or seven inches in length. The tnmonr removed was found to be nearly eolid, of a light 
straw colour, lobate. and of on elastic, fibrous atractnre. Imbedded in its snbstance were a 
number of bodies of a light brown, and others of a darker colour, varying in size fVom that of 
a bean to an acorn, ovo^aj in shape, and of a caseous oonristenoe. The w^ght of the man 
waa three ponnda. 

Dr. K Eidda, with Juat candour, "as the tumour proved to be solid, the water which I 
drew off necessarily came from the peritoneal cavity, and the iitjection of iodine entered the 

fHie patient sank on the seventh day. Thia cose doee notahow the tolerance of the healthy 
peritoneum of the ii^eotion of an onnce of tincture of iodine, for this membrane was probably 
Oseosed. In one case, where the tincture was through error In diagnosis iqjected into the 
peritonenm in a Londou hoapital, aonte inflammation set in, which destroyed the patient.— 
WoKim.] ' 

3. Dr. H. N. Bennett, an American phvaidan, records a successfbl case of ovariotomy. The 
iHsgcosis of an ovarian tnmonr was not dearly brought ont until a tepplng, by which twelve 
pints of a tenacious fluid were evacnated from the peritoneal eae, had been made. Then a 
solid tatnonr waa feh. When the peritoneimi waa opened in the abdominal section (the large 
hicision), a further lai^ quantity of semi-tnuuparent fluid escaped. The removal of the 
tninour waa effected without vaxieh difficulty ; the pedicle waa aecnied by transfiilBg it, and 
tylag by a doable ligature. The tamour was a mutUoonlar one, of a neariy globalar form, 
and measured seventeen Inches in droumferenoe. The largest cyst had not a oqiaai^ 
exeee^ng six onnoes. 

Hie p^nt recovered &Toanbly, and had menBtmated normalty at date of last rq>ort 

e. Dr. Potter's is a case of eztiipation of both ovaries. A married lady, aged twenty-flve, 
bad an abdominal tumour, which In two years' growth had attained an immsnae size. It had 
uvu- been tapped bcibre. T^ped by Dr. Potter, it yielded nine ponnda of a dark paaty- 
kmking fluid. Ovariotomy dst^nined upon, the abdomen was opened by the small inoi^on. 
The tmnonr was ali/^tiy adherent to toe omentom. The tmnoar ta{^>ed yielded a large 
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quantity of flnid like water. This did not emptj tha tnmonr, bo snother cjst waa punetiired, 
which gave a Bimilar qaantitj of flnid, bnt of a darker colonr anil more tenadoas. As the 
size of the tnmotir wa.4 still too great t« admit of ita being dragged tbrough the opeiuDg, the 
incision was prolonged above the nmbilicns about two inches. The tnmoar was tfaea eaaly 
lifted but, and found to be the right oTSrinm, the broad ligament forming its pedicle. The 
pedicle vraa split into three part^ each being tied separatalf . This tnmonr, with its coatents, 
weighed twenty-two ponnds. Tiie left ovarium examined waa fonnd of the size of a laive 
ben's egg, and aiseased. It was consequently removed, a single ligatore being applied to its 
pediele. The out extremity of the pedicle was placed a« near as possible to the lowest pan : 
of tlie wound. With the exception of some abdominal pain and vomiting for some daja, no | 
bad symptoms arose, and tbo patient was discharged in about five weeks. 

4. Dr. Guillier relntea an example of presumed forcing of air info the peritonenni throngh ! 
th^ nterns and Fallopien tnbe=. He hod applied a peHary to a woman, aged fortr, on acconnt 
of prolapsus, and for cleanliness hod ordered injections of warm water. After tlie firitt injec- 
tions ocnte pains aroae in the eidee, which coDtinnnlly increased, and were attended with ' 
great anxiety. After some hours th»« disappeared with eructations and vomitings. This \ 
was repeated after £very injection. This pbenomeaon seemed explidned by the very low ' 
position of the ntems, and by its open month being pot in the centre of the pessary, so that ' 
at every injection water and ur wonld necessarily be thrown into the nteros. fTibe fkot of i 
air having been forced through the tabes is not Batis&ctoril^. proved iu the above case. The i 
accident is, however, possible, and should serve as a caution in throwing ipJecUons into the ! 
Qterine cavity. — Repobtkb.] | 

6. Br. Breelau's case of injection of liqnor-feni seeqnichlorati shows the efficacy of this 
treatment in oertain cases of excessive nterine tismorrhage. A woman, forty-flve years oM, j 
had worn a pewarj for a long time, which ahe had given up on account of pi^n and btemw- 
rhnges. Examined, there were fotmd five grape^aped polypi oronnd the os uteri, with nice- 
ration. Those were removed by Siebold'ssoiasora, and potnasaftaa applied to the nloeratlons. 
The hmtnorrhages remitted somewhat. Thp ntems was, however, entirely twnt upon its^ 
and the menses returned In great exoeas. The cavity of the uterus was somewhat enlai^ged. 
The retnrn of the menorrhogia redoced the patient to an extreme degree of antomio. Ergot 

of rye failed to efiect any contraction of uterus or arrest of flooding. Two posinble conditions 
presented themselves to Dr. Breslan. 1st. The five polypi attached to the cervix foroored 
the presnmption that there existed a similar warty hypertrophy of the lining membrane of 
the uterus. Sod. There might be a destractive nloerative process of a mnlignant character 
going on in the same structure. In the first case, the curette of Becamier seemed indicated, 
in order to scrape the nterine membrane clean fh>m the presumed excrescences. To tbe 
second case, it seemed necessary to bring a caustic and styptic ogent in direct contact willi i 
the diaeased membrane. To answer this latter indication, he selected the liquor ferri saiqui- I 
chlorati of the Bavarian Phannacopccia. Having flr«t straightened tbe retroflected ntema fay | 
the sonnd, and insert«d an elastic cathet«r as &r oa the fandns, he iir|ected one onnce and a I 
half f3t the liqnor ferri, dilnted with an eqnal qoantity of water. The iiuected fluid was 
retained in the al«riiic cavity for a uunnte and a naif by tbe pressnre of the nngers at the <a 
around the catheter. Dnring the operation, the patient fUt a dull laboar-like pain, which 
lasted for two honra. The hcemorrhoge, which had hitherto been nointormitting, now sud- 
denly stopped, and was not renewed. Afl^r some days, brown, omrabling cleta were dia- | 
eharj^, but no flnid blood. Seven months afterwardB there had been no return of menw- 
rbagia. The patient menstruated regularly erery twenty-one to twenty-four days ; and 
through internal administration of steel and quinine, recovered robnet health. 

5. Dr. 8avag« has more recently (' Lanoet,' December lait) detailed two cases of ohstinak 
menorrhagio, in on<) of which he injected fiiat a strong solntion of tannin and alam, which 
was snooestfnl for a time. Tbe htemorrhage returning, the nterine cavity was scraped out by 
E6camier's oorette. The patient said tbe operation gave her no pain. Soine days later, thres 
drachms of the London tmctnre of iodine wore iiijeoted, and repeated twice at intervals of ' 
three days. Tbe floodings qoite stopped, and the patient recovered strength. In tbe other 
case, twoonnoea of tincture of iodine, with an eqnol quantity of water, were injected, within 
equally snoceesfol result. Dr. Savage lays stress npon the importance of dilating tbe ocrrii 
nteri freely before reeorting to iodine injections. I 

7. Dr. Engelhard relates a case of retro-uterine hematocele, with tiie autopsy. A woAsr- 
womsn, aged thirty-eigfat, hod menstniatad regnlarly every Uvea wadca rinoe feartean, and 
bad a good labour at Mratfeaa. For tbiM montta, withoit known mam, tlw »-*"™"^ 
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hid ocaaed, and every three weeks pain In ibe abdomen, and oooatipation set in. This at first 
gare way, throagh rest alone. Bot on the Brd of March, BhewaacompeUei^lo enter the boft- 
l>ilal, whera bleedings and oonnter-irritation brought ber only temporary mitJgaUon. For 
«ight days she had Buppreesioa of nrine; and on tha SSth ofMamh, exomiDation showed the 
cervix nteri lower down, pressed against the anterior wall of the vagina, and closed, and 
looger than nsnal. At the fondns of the posterior vagiaal wall was a large, projecting, bard 
ffwelliug, which compressed the uterus strongly in front, and the rtctam beliind. By the reo- 
tont a soft place was felt in this swelling, TVith the aonnJ, the nterus was easily penetrated, 
and the tumour was thus fult to be appended to it. Also through tho abdominal walls, the 
swelling oould be fdt in the lefl iliac I'osan. Tho diagnosis made was a fibrous tnmour in the 
posterior uterine wall, with perhaps a cyst included. After the patient had suffered much 
jMUD, vomiting, diarrhisa, to combat wbicli, poultices, leeches, tnercarial inunctJODs, and opium 
ware used, witbout aucce», she died on the Ist of Uny. 

Aatopty thirtf-nx hour* afler dea(A.— On opening the abdomen abont two pints of sero- 
imnileat fluid, mixed with fake luembranes, escaped. The whole peritonenm was of a dark- 
grey, becoming darker still in the pelvis. All the organs were cemented together by false 
membranes. To the left, under the intEstinea, was a cavity filled with old frothy, putrid, 
blood -coagnla. Between the rectum and promuntM-y was a small serous cyst, filled with 
thick fluii The cavity was formed by the retro-uterine cnl-de-soc, in front by the somewhat 
elongated nteros and broad ligsmentSiDehiad by the reetnm, laterally by the cohering ovaries 
and broad ligaments, and above by ttie iatiwtlnes, whicli were also cemented together. 
Through the rectum penetrated two ronnd openings the size of a fourponny pi«ce. The 
nterus, of nwinal consistence, was longtlieneil. Its cavity showed no mart of tubal openings. 
VbeD it was atteu^ted to remove the exndatioD from the appeadgaea, a cavity of ttiiok 
jaUow pus, apparently in the sitnation of the left ovary, was opened. No trace was found of 
tbe right ovary. 

Dr. Ulrioh's case of presumed eilra-nterine pregnancy was probably one analogous to the 
Cnvgoing — namely, a cose of retro-nterine hematocele. The doubt shows the itnportance of 
studying this affection carefully by the collation of cases. A woman, aged twenty-five, was 
received into tbe hospital on the loth of January. She said that fourteen days previously 
the catawwia liad appeared regularly, but the discbarge hod suddenly ceased, after a chill in 
wasbing, on the iiiliowing day. Until tbe sixteenth day she had felt well, then in tho night 
«oate pains in tho abdoinen seized her. On her reception abe still complained of acute pain 
in the right hypogastrio and iliac region, increased by premsnre. The skin was hot, pulse 
email and very I'roqaant; countenance ausious; percussion in the right iliac region gave a 
dear tympanitio aouud. The ntems was low in the pelvis. Ou the right side at the roof of 
tbe vawia and behind the uterus was a very painful tumour, which conld not bo separated 
Crom tBe uterus, and partly filled tlie right ilinc fossa. Leeches, poultices. On Uie 25th, tbe 
symptoms, which iiad remitted, suddenly returned with great severity. The pain was quickly 
raHeved by leeches to the os nteri. On the Tth of February, intense pains ag^n; cold 
•weala; ainall pulscj meteoriam of belly; dnlncss on percussion of the whole right side of 
atNlotoen; repeated vomiting of green fluid. Death, 

Autcjitii. — In the abdominal cavity was a quantity of half-daid balf-congealed blood; 
general peritonitis and gluing to the viscera. In ttie pelvic cavity on the right, and behind 
the uterus, was a round tumour the size of a fist, covered with coagnlo. Tbe tnmour itself 
was formod of partly old, partly fresh coagida. The uterus and tumour being removed 
togethw, were more minutely examined. Tbe contents of tlie tumour consisted of laminated 
coagnla. The anterior wall of the sac was fomied by the posterior wall of the uterua and 
broad ligament; in the upper wall ran tlie right tube, which exhibited at its uterine end a 
dilatation cif tbe size of a walnut. The posteiior wall of this dilatation was so mptured near 
the sac, that a sound passed into tlie sac by the far end of tho tube. The tube was closed at 
the uterine end. 

pjo trace of a ftutua or ovum conld be detected. Ulrich, notwithstanding, forms tho idea 
of estra-uterine pregnancy. In this wo cannot concur. Tlie snddoti arrest of menstruation, 
the subsequent symptoms, tho nature of the tnmour, verified by post-mortem examination, 
seem to point clearly to Uieuiorrhngeij fmm the Fallopian tube, probably the resnlt of ovarian 
cong^tion, ciuued by the arrested luenstmatiou. — Rbpobteb.] 

II. PKIeBaNOI AMD LiDOUB. 

1. A Cat ^Pregnaruy m a Femah in whom the Mmitrval Fumetiefn* had leen/vrtent 
yean tvtpendsd. By 0. O Oibbs, SLD. (North American Ued-Chir, Beview, Sep- 
tember, 1867.) 

14 
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2. The Vateidar Syiten of th4 Oravid XTterut. Bj Viaonow. (Monatsschr. f. GeburUk. 

October, 1857.) 

3. Case of Titnung luEctenial Manipulation. (ITonatss. f. Geb. Sept.' 1857.) 

■1. Case of Retained Placin.ta. By Br, Wcstefeld. (Mciliz. Vereius-Zeitung. N'overabar 

18, 165T.) 
5. Ou SeeoiulaTy Samorrhagt. By Dr. Cock, (New York Jonmnl of Med. Jnlj, 1867.) 

1. Dr. (Kbba' case. — Mrs. A., nged thirty-two, bad been married ten yenrs, had never home 
cMldreii nor aborted, nor had unnatural uterine hiemorrbage. From the commencement of 
her menstrua! period until about three months snbMqnent to her murriofce, she bad been 
quite regular in her catamenia. From this time she became qnite irregular, both aa to the 
time and ([uantJty of her raenetroal flow, the tJniQ varying from sii weeks to sii months, and 
the quantity nnusuiilly small. For the first seven years succeeding her marriage this irrego- 
larity continued. During the eighth ye&r she menstruated hut once, and during the ninth 
and tenth not at all. The abdomen had slowly but steadily enlarged for five years, tbongfa 
more rapidly daring the lost kw months. TtiJs history seemed to negative pregnancf, and 
she was treated for ascites, enc^ted dropsy, 4kj. At last a vaginal examination detected 
ballottemcnt. A month after tbi9 she was taken in labour, and was delivered of a male child, 
to all appearance folly developed, bnt weighing only three pounds and a half. The liquor 
amnii was escessive, being abont sis or eight qnarta. There was conflderable fluid remaining 
in the abdomen nl^r labour, showing that the pregnancy was complicated with asoitee. The 
woman recovered, the ascites passing away witliout treatment. The child died at two 
months. After an interval (not specified) there bad been no appearance of catamenia. 

3. ProfeKwr Virchow, in demonstrating an injected uterus of the fifth month to the Berlin 
Obstetrical Society, drew attention to several points <rf interest in its vascular system. 
Pointing out the euormoua development of the wiiole system of the internal spermatic vdn, 
in a large pampiniform plexus, he observed that this increase in the etream-ckpacity of the 
vcnou!^ blood-channels created a strong disposition to renal hypertrophies, whiofa tmder 
certain circumstances might lead to the excretion of albumen, and even to unemio symptonis, 
especially when no collateral drcnUtion was rresent to divert the blood from theaa orgau. 
In the present preparation, however, a collateral route was obswved, leading iVran the 
internal spermatic into the soft parts in the retro-peritoneal region. This was, aocordii^ to 
Professor Virchoiv, a variety of the circulation frequent in pregnancy, [This view o&ra a 
diflerent esplanatjon of the occurrence of albuminuria !n pregnancy from the one utmally 
received, namely, that it is the result of pressure upon the renal veins.] Pointing out the 
difference between the arterial and venous systems, he showed that the arteries ran bs sinall 
winiling cords alongside the veins, nnd especially exhibited at the seat of placental attaohmest 
a oorliscrew form. Through this winding course, and through its much smaller capaoi^ *9 
compared with that of the veins, a considerable retardation of the hlood-Mream was effected, 
since the return of the blood from tlie wide veins could not go forward so quickly. All this 
operated favourably npou the active nutrition-relations of the ntems, and prevented the 
process of hj'pertrophization dnring gestation from exceeding the normal degree, is 
occasionally happens in new formations when the rapid current of arterial blood oanaes t 
correspondingly rapid growth. The weakening of the lateral pressure on the vessels further 
served to the preservation of the utero-placeutAl circulation, which is prinoipallj provided 
directly from the internal spennatic artery. On the inner uterine surface the chorion sprad 
even to the os intemnni, and there was seen, the nearer one approached the piaoental seat, a 
progrB9fivo enlargement of the venous vessels, which finally passed over into the placental 
sinuses, where tliO Injection-mass fonned berry-shaped lumps. Virchow assertea that » 
bettor injection than in these beny-shaped varicosities could not he obtained, into which, on 
minute examination, the fcetal villi could he seen projecting. These villi, Virchow repeated, 
were not covered with mi investment from the maternal system, but Qoated fi%e in the large 
sinuses; that the epitheiinm formed upon tbem belonged to their proper etmctore, and that 
the same condilinns obtained in extra-uterine ova, where the vaeonlar arrangemeniB were 
often qnito dissimilar. 

3. The operation of version of the foitns in ntero by external manipulation is not yet an 
established one in obstetrio practice. Cases where it has been Buccessfnlly performed are of 
special interest. Wo exiJ'act one from Professor Orenzer'e Report of the Dresden Lyin^^n 
Hospital. A strong, well-bmlt woman, aged thirty-two, who had borne three children happily, 
was bronght in in labour on September too 7th, The abdomen appeared stretched more in tie 
transverse direction. The os Uteri waa very little opened, and the right elbow of the child 

tiresented. Through the thin abdominal and uterine w.-dls the head was distinctly fdt in ths 
oft ilino fbssa, the breech opposite in the right side of the utems. The woman lying on her 
hock, it was thea attempted in the intervola of the pains to push the head downwards and ihe 
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bsck npwarda, whilst in the acme of the pains the nteras was merely compressed on either 
side. These manipnktions were continned for half an hoar, then the patient was made to lie 
on the left side, and in. the place where the head was felt, a hard pillow was presEed. On 
examinatjon the elbow was no longer felt, neither oonld anj other part. In the mean time 
the OS nteri had expanded somewhat. The patient waa kept in the same posture, and at six 
p.m. the head was felt b; ballottement in the brim. At dooo next day the os had folly opened, 
the llqDor amuii eacaped, and in one hour and three-qaartera a living child, weigluug ugbt 
ponnda, was horn in the first oranial position. The mother did well. 

4. Dr. WQstefeld's case of retained placenta exhibits another phase of the conseqnencea of 
this accident. A robost woman of twenty-three was delivered in September, 18C6, after an 
easy labour. Sinoe, however, she had been confined to her bed by profuse and frequent 
hemorrhage, which so exhansted her that death seemed impending. On examination, the 
nterns was fonnd of the size of two fists clenched together, and stil! filled with remains of 
plaoeuta. These were with some difficolty removed. Appropriate treatment was ordered for 
the patient, now rednoed to a skeleton. She completelely recovered. 

fi. Dr. Cock, in his essay on secondary uterine hieraorrhage, follows closely the arrange- 
ment given by Dr. M'Clmtock in his able memoir pablislied in the 'Dublin QnarterlyJonrnal,' 
in May, 1851. It ie nnneceesary to follow Dr. Cock thronghout his es.'iay. We enracC one 
case c^ a class well known, it is tme, bnt of special interest now in connexion with a recent 
charge of malpractice. A woman, aged twenty-eighty entered the New York Hospital, 
October S9th, 18G6, in her fourth laboar. Her previons labonrs bad been lingering, and she 
had had floodings. She was delivered on the SOtb, and hemorrhage ensned from atony of 
the ntemo. The placenta was partially removed, portioDs having remained attached to the 
Dtarns. I saw her for the first time on the fonrth day after labour, and fonnd her exhibiting 
in ft marked degree the effects of loss of blood. Portions of the placenta had been expelled 
with hsmorrhagB. By examination I fonnd a portion of placenta within the grasp of the os 
atari, and removed iL Hemorrhage recarred the next day, and under the reiterated losses 
the woman suconmbed. On post-mortem examination, a piece of placenta was fonnd near 
the fundus of the firmly-contraoted ntems ; pas was found abundantly in one ovary. 

Dr. Cock adds; two autopsies, in addition to the above, have sLown pieces of retained 
plaoenta, giving rise to phlebitis. 



III. Tbs Poebpbbai. Statb. 
1. A Peculiar Puerperal Diua»e. (The Fiske Prize Essay.) By David HrroniKSOH, ILD. 

(Amer. Jonm. of Med. Science. Oct. 1857.) 
1. Onthe laratigaCion of Che Causa (•/ Puerperal Fever. By Professor A. Mabtix. (Mo- 

nataechr. f. Geburtskande. October, 1857.) 

). Dr. David Hutchinson, of the United States, baa drawn up a dissertation on a form of 
poerperal disease, not indeed unknown in this oonntry, but rare of laie. It appears to have 
been very prevalent in certain parts of the United 8tat«s: and the snbject is of sufficient 
Toportance tojnstifr a rather full analysis. Its general featnresare so well drawn by the late 
Dr. Abercrombie in a case narrated by him, that we cannot present them in a more condensed 
or clearer view: — "A lady, aged tiiirty, came under my core in the spring of 1880, affected 
in the following manner: she had a remarkable tenderness on the inside of the lips, the 
tongue, and the throat ; a constant discharge of saliva, a burning uneasiness of the tongue, 
throat, breast, and stomach, and great mteasiness in swallowing, and for aome time after it. 
She had a constant tendency to diarrhcen, and a feeling as if food did not remtun in the 
stomach, bnt passed immediately through the bowels. There was some cough, with frennent 
pulse, great debility, 'and increiKing emaciation. The throat appeared raw, and a little 
tnflameii, the e<lge3 of the tongno and the inside of the under lip were excoriated, and covered 
with small ulcers having inflamed margins. There was also a poinfal excoriation about the 
anus and the labia. Tlio complaint was of three months' standing, and had begnn while she 
was in the pnerpcral state in England. A variety of treatment had beea employed witliont 
benefit; she became emaciated to the greatest degree ; the diarrhma became incessant, with 
much pain, and a feeling at it everything jiassed through her immediately. She had no relief 
hot from large opiatee, and that relief was but slight and temporary. When the case api>eared 
to be hopeless, she began to take a decoction of logwood, 1 oz. to 1 lb. of water, a wineglass- 
Mi fonr tunes a-day, combined with a snail opiate. From this time she recovered daily, aud 
in two or Oiree weeks waa in perfect health." 

This case sbows tlie general cbaraoter of the disease. It attacked tho mncona membroQes 
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of the month, air passages, stomaoh, and inteadnes, eTen to the eitrami^ of die anas and tb« 
labia. The next case, oonunvnioated by Dr. Braiiiu^ Cait«d States, ebovs th« general 
effects of tiiis affection : — 

" A woman, aged thirtj-fivS, Had been affected for a long drae with paio in the bsok, bips, 
&c., for which variooa remsdiee had be«n ossd withont effect On inqnirj he found the ejtup- 
toina dated from lactation, and Trere attended with debility. On eiaminotion, several ininnto 
points were seen about the orifice of the vagatA, soaroely perceptible to the eye, but which, 
when the surface was touched with a boIuUcd of lunar cansdc, turned white, rerealiug tha 
exiatence of numerous ulcerated points. It were easy," adils Dr. Braitiard, "to ad<] to these 
cases others wh«re the ulceration of the mouth alternated with dioirhtea, iudicntioK a tnw£- 
fer of the ulceration from the intestinal mucous membrane to that of the mouth, and ctceT^rvd." 
The two following cases from Dr. Hntchinson are further illustrative : 
Mrs. W., whilst nursing her firet child, had ulcers on the sides of the tongne; mouth very 
tender ; child three months old, and was labouring under dysentery in a mild form j tlie dvseD- 
terio eymptoras were relieved in a few days, after which she was placed on iodide of potaaa, 
five grains three times a day, when the ulcers began to heal, and by a continoanco ia ^e 
remedy for a month, she was endrely reUeved, and continued to nurse her child. Frequent 
cases of a similar character came under my care, oud were relieved by dmilar treataien(> 

The cose that follows shows a mors scuts fono, but for this we must refer the reader to 
the original. 
The above cases may suffice to give a clear view of the symptomatology. 
The Aaatomical jJmont — In a few dissections that hove been made, ulcerations of the 
mucoos membrane of the intestinal canal have existed in every instance. lu the ' Transac- 
tions of the Indiana State Medical Society' fur 180G, Dr. Uactean relates the post-morteui of a 
cose in wliich tlie mouth and fauces were entirely denuded of their mucous coat, willi 
nuuierons patches of ulceration extending throughout the (esophagus. The stoinnoh was also 
almost completely denuded of its mucous ooat, with nuiiieroos patches of ulceration extending 
deep into itHninacnlar tissue. A Branll space around Uie pyloric orlSoe was the only haaltby 
pordoa. The duodennm was healthy. There were a few inflammatory patehes iii the ooltin. 
The bladder had truces of iuflammadon around its neck ; and a few patehes of oloamticB 
esLsted in the vagina. 

Etiology. — Dr. Hutchinson enters upon an elaborate disooasion of the cames, which ha 
divides into extrinsic and iotrinsio. There spears reason to believe that a certain epidemic 
Gonsdtudon had tnHuence. It was rarely seen iu the Western Stales undi alter the appeoi- 
anoe of dysentery and diarrhtea in 1849, 18S0, 1S61, IS52, 16SS, and 1854. Dnring the ten 
years preceding 18-19, hut two cases of a mild character came under bis obserradon. At'ier 
the appewance of dysentery, the affection became more common. The affection of die mouth 
was associated with dysunt^rio symptoms. In those years, aphtbons stomadtis was not an 
unfreqnent accompaniment of dysentery in its latter stages ; and in several instances concrum 
oris supervened in children. Since dysentery and other diseases of the digestive tube liave 
been less frequent, we have seldom seen diis affecdon. The intrindo cansea resolve 
themselves into conditions leading to blood -dyiicrasia and debiUty— conditions fceqaeutly 
present in cliild-boaring and suckling women, iud^)endentiy of any malarious or epidemic 
influence. 

Treatment. — The relation of the cases, and the general view irf the pathology of the 
diseases, dispenses with the necessity of citing at lengdi the author's opinloiiii as to treatment. 
The principal is the aduiinistradon of tooita. [We ma^- add, that iu analogons oases (not 
unftequently met with iu London) we have fouiid quinine and mineral acids, ooca^ionaUy 
combined with iron and caluniba, and the best diet procurable, the most successful treatnteut. 
When there are hecdc and night-sweats, and much nervous depression and irritability, «8 
have derived the most esiiecial beneRt tVoni the addition to the above treatment of three 
grains of phosphate of zinc, and four of extract of coniuui at night. Occasionally we have 
given die phosphate of zinc in solniion, in dilute phosphoric acid, combined with tinctursrf 
cinchona or quinine, or ivithout tbe^e additions. For two years we have nsed this retuedy 
extensively, and believe it is well worthy of introducdon to the notice of the profession.— 
Ebportkb.] 

3. Professor A. Martin, Director of the Lying-ia Hospital of Muiricb, enters into « 
elaborate discussion of the causes of puerperal fever, takipg for the basis and modve (^ hij 
inqniries an epidemic which prevailed in diat institulion, Iwtween December, 1866, and July, 
1867, [Freqnentiy as the subject has been iliscnssed, it is stil!, and must ever remain, one of 
foremost interest so long as the disease shall continue to recQr. The veryfoct of theooDstsiit 
reappearance of the disease is evidence enough either that die etiology is not yet etesr, or 
that the procUoal lessons Rowing from an etiological knowledge tovdisr^^tded. Thecai^ 
uveadgatiMi of the ohxnmstaaoea attMding the rise and p<^;niB of every ootbmk ii a doty 
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incumbent upon every director of a lying-in institution, ftnd tbo recording of the tenohings of 
OTch investjgation is a Aaty no less incnmbent npon ns. Tlid question is no doobt of greater 
importance in France and Gcnn&ny tbsu in England, fince on the Continent n verj- Isi^ 
proportion of parturient women are delivered iu public or private lyidig-in hospitals, — 
Kbpohter.] " " 

The facts connected with the Munich epidemics are remarkable, The hospital in which 
the last epidemic appeared was a Tiew bnilding. The constmetion was carefully adapted to 
its purpwes. Cleanliness and ventilotion were scrupnlonsly enforced. Dead bodies were 
•Iwnv^ speedily removed to a distant bniiding. The discharges, placentas, &c, were imine- 
diateV placed in lur-tiglit vcs'«L'>, pending their removal. The syringes, catheters, ^c., used 
in the sick wards, were strictly confined to the nseof the patients in then:. The mok women 
were isolated iu separate wards or chambers. The attendants were enjoined to wash their 
hands in chlorine-water. As in the Dublin Lying-in Hospital, the wards were used in 
rotation, some being always empty, to allow of time for cleansing. In rfiort, no care »eems 
to Lave been spared. Yet the disease sjircnd. From the 1st of October, 1860, to the end of 
July, 1657, 1090 patients wore admitted. Of these, 88 suffered from poer|>eral fever and 
allied pathological affections, as metritis, phlegmasia alba, phlebitis, &c. Of these 88 coses, 
47 recovered, nTid 87 died, leaving 4 under treatment. One circainstanoe discussed desen-es 
mentlim. altlioiigh it cannot have exerted material influence in the production of the disease. 
The building was lighted with gas; some of the gas-pipes leaked, and for a time all the 
wards were tainted with gas-stench. Some of the attendants who slept near the pipes com- 
plained of vertigo, headache, prostration, and diarrlio?a; and as wmilar symptoms appeared 
anioDgst the patients, it was determined for a w.iile to diecontinno the gas-lighting. The 
most jirobablo cause apj>cars to have been cadaveric infeeUon, During January and Febfuaty 
no serious illnesses have appeared ; suddenly, on one and the same day, two puerjier^ women 
were seized with fever. Both liad heen delivered normally nearly at tha^iBame hour. In 
neither case could any cau-ie be detect«d. At last it appeared that an assistant, without the 
knowledge of the directors, had examined the body of a child in the remote dead-house, 
having indeed, as he declared, carefully washed with chlorine water, and bad ijumediately 
afterwards examined these two women, and no others. No other women wwe affected at 
the time. The guilty assistant confes.-^ed that the same thing had happened to him at the 
outset of the fever in December, wlien also the patients examined by him were the first 
seized. The sidcneaws tlius originating in December and the end of February were followed 
by several cases more or loes severe of puerperal fever, and it required a space of sixteen or 
twenty-one days to restore mure sutisfketory relations. It is fnrtlier observed that the 
dioi<|ae of the iiospital was held every morning from ten to eleven o'clock, when a great 
DDinber of practitioners proceeding direct from the ueighbouriiig cliniques, where tiiey had 
visited typhoid patient'', and olWn even front the anatomical theatres, catno in. Students also 
mgaged iu mioroecopical pursuits visited the wards. 

The hospital was shut up al the end of April. When first ro-opened, the sicknes^ies were 
milder in form and Xem fre<|uent, But whan the ctiiiique was re-opened in Jidy, and students 
attended, several severe and rapidly fatal cases occurred. These cea&ed when tlic cliuique 
terminated at the end of tlie setsioD. 

[Ttiesu &cta point to a clear and imperative practical lesson. Ko student engaged in 
dissection should bo auflored to attend cases of labour. The experience of Seiiielweiss, at 
Vienna, bad already made this clear enough. It is crimioal to disregu'd it. In reference to 
diis subject we beg to call |iarticular attention to the admirable rules and cautions enforced 
by Dr. M'Oliniock, the Ma-^ter of the Dublin Lying-iu Ilospita', as related in a most 
iateresting introductory lecture recently deliverad to the atudeutsof that hospital. — Repobteb.] 



MEDICAL INTELLIGENCE. 



The nutpitalfor Sklc Ckildran. 



TnosE who have seen uiucb of dispensary practice, and have visited the poor frequently at 
tlicir own homos, know how uitorly madequato is the acconiinodation for ^ck children in their 
crowdod and scantjly-furnished dwellings. The rest of body and mind which is the best 
adJuTont in oar medioinol treatment, is too comnionly unattainable, the separation of the sick 
ftoui (be healthy being impoBsibloi while the attention and attendance requisite for the patient 
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ftre so mnch time find Uboor withdrawn from the necessities of eiisteiuw. Sick cbildreD 
caitiiut lie admitted into ordiaar; hospitals, for the verj reason that the; demand pecaliAr 
care and vs^tchfulness, and that it is neceaaaiy to make special provision for them, socb as 
hospitals will not or oannol; anpplr. We much regret that it is 80, and think that no 
metropolitaa hospital ehonld be without one or more wards set aside for the reception at 
children under seven years of ago, in order that the immediste philanthropic objects of the 
hospiCat might be more full]' mlized; that the study of infantile disease might be witlun 
the ranee of all medical stndents; and that every hospital might o3er means of trainiiie 
noraes to the pecnliar requirements of these cnses. But whether these pta (Utidtria were or 
were not realized, it would be equally dc^rable, for the reasons mentioned, that a hospital 
devoted exclusively to the reception of young children should, not barelj exist, but flourish, 
in this nietropohs. After six years of hard labour to secure an exi3t«Doe, the Children's 
Hospital in Great Ormond-street, QueonVsqnare, which was founded by Dr. West, is in 
dangerof ceasing tooonfer the benefits it has during that time realized. Instead ofoocapvin^ 
a pron)inent position among the charitjes of London, the Committee fear that they wiU no 
longer bo ablo to maintain the present small number of thirty-one beds, though 100 beds, 
which was the number originally contemplated, are not more than abaolnt«ly neoessary to 
supply the reqiiircmcntBof the numerous out-patjents, toanswer the purposes of the instmctioo 
of m&ilioal Btudenia, and tbe efficient training of yonng women ns children's Durees. 

We now bring this institution especially under the nodce of onr readers, because, for tiie 
cause of scionoe and ChrinLian phiUmlhropy, we would earnestly recommend ks inlereets to 
their kind consideration. A great effort is now belDg made to create two funds — *n 
endowment fund, to maintain the present activity of the hospital ; and a building fbnd, to 
provide for its further increase, and thus to ensure for the Children's Hospital a pennaniaDt 
place among the charitable institutions of the country. 

Under the predjlency of Charles Dickens, whose sympathy with all that Is good and noble 
is proverbial, and whose appeal on the occasion may, we trust, draw golden opinions, a ditmer 
is to be held in February, which we earnestly hope may succeed in establishing the Children's 
Hospital in Great Onnond-strect on a footing worthy erf Its objects, of the wealth of this (re«t 
metropolis, and of the ecientlfio eminence of Dr. West and his ooa^utore, 



* The Sydvnham Sooiety. 

" Lb Roi est mort, vive le RcL" The Sydenham Society has Just expired, and thongb not 
yet rediviva^ jS*^"*' ^^^ '^^ being made to recol the vital spark, md agdn infbse life into 
the corpse. That the Inte Society has conferred a great boon upon the profeswon of this 
country there can, we think, scarcely be a doubt; and while it is very pos.sible that tbe time 
had arrived at which its regeneration was desirable, and at which it bemme neoewmry that 
snob an association should be guided by somewhat different principles from thoee upon which 
the Council have hitherto proceeded, we ore equally confident that tbe class of titarstare 
which has been rendered aoceaslble to the profession of this country by the agent^ of the old 
Sydenham Society, has tended much to elevate tlie scientific stotaa of its membera. 

Tlie old Society, wo know, often had under consideration the propriety ot enteriiw upon 
the publication of more modern and more strictly practical works than the m^rity of those 
&n> which owe tlieir reproduction to it during the last fonrteen years. If the new Sode^f 
sliould be realized, wo trust that the difficulties which in tbeso attempts beset its predeoeeaor, 
may prove sunnouotable, and that, with new forces at their disposal, they may oommenoa a 
^onrisliing career. The prospeotns put forward by a number of gentlemen who have met 
for the purpose of reconstituting themselves into a new Sydenham Society, proposes the 
following works ns suitable to be undertaken. It wlU appear from the list Uiat a mnch more 
" practical " spirit animates the prc^tora of the new, than pervades the works of the old, 
Society. 



"I. Annually. ' A Tear Book,' to be a Rep'ster and Index for the last year. The Indei 
part to include well-nrranged references to tbe contents of all Journals, ^, both British and 
Foreign, publishoil during the year. Tbe Register part to oonnst of reports in abstract of the 
progress of the different branches of medical science. Tbe compilation of the work Ia be 
entrusted to a oomnuttee. H. A volume or twoof Selected Clinical Lectures on MadJdiw 
and Surgery. The leotnres to be sheeted fh>m the 'Mescal QsEette,' 'lAmmtt'DDbUo 
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JoviB^ 'Ife^ofll Times,' &a., of tho last twen^-fivejeara. III. Uarx's' Life c^Panoeleai.' 
TniiiiilitrT from tbe German. lY. Hebra's work " On DL'ieasea of the Skin,' with atlas of 
dbU«B, Translation from the German. V. Gooob 'On the More Important Diaeaaes of 
women.' 8vo. Last edition, 1883, ont of priot, ami diffienit to obt«n. To be pvbUabed 
with aoDOtations, ImiuiDff it np to the present standard of practical knowledge. VI. HrogofiTa 
'So^oal Easaya.' With annotations. Translation from the German. YII. Volnmes 
DWit<t'"'"g translations in fnll of Important Papers which nay have recently appeared ia 
Foreign JoDmals, Transactioiia of Societies, iScc. Theao volumes to appear ooca»oDalIr, 
irtienever papers worlhj of being so treated might present tijcmselves. VIII. Dida; 'On 
Uweditarv Sjphilis.' With annotations. IX. A volnme to consist of Extracts, Papers, fto., 
OB thesnt^eot of Fever, by Britiah writers during the past half-oentnry, X. Bronzed Skin 
and Diseases of the Supra-Kenal Capsnlcs. A classiSed collection of all published (acta bearing 
Qpon tfieae diseases, with comments and a snnmuuy. Uany of the ca^os recorded are scattered 
throngh the fordgn Jonmols, and pamphlets on the subject have appeared in several langnages, 
eaoh containing several ori^nal oases. XL DiefTenbach's ' Operative Snrgcry.' With 
naotatkins. Translation from the German. XIL 'A Dictionair of Medical Biography.' To 
be nndertakm by a committee. SIIL Hsberden's ' Coinmentarice.' XI7. 'The Fathers of 
Britiab Snrgery.' Selections from the works of Wiseman and others. XV. 'Modem Military 
SuisBry.' A volnme to consist of Extracts, Papers, dec., either by British or forei^ writers, 
00 KM more important snbjects connected with the snrgery of modern armiea." 



Tsn little instmment has been contrived and emploved by Dr. Sieveking fbr tbe pwpoM of 

uding in tbe diagnosis of oert^n forma of nervous diseaseB. Its employment is basea npon 
tbe principle, that the capability of distingnishing tbe distance between two points at dilFerent 
ports of the body varies with the tactile sensibility of the respective regions. This power, fn 
noalth, follows the general law of symmetiy governing the body ; hence, where in morbid 
oonditiona the tactile sensibility of one side is impaired, wo have a means of determining the 
rdfttive extent of the impairment by asoertaining at what distance the indjvidnal oan feel two 
distinct impressions from two sharp points, slightly pressed upon the skin. The abeolnts 
hnpairmert of tactile sensibility may be asoertdned by comparing a given resnlt with tha 
tables of Professor Weber, which are contained in most handbookg of Physiology.* Thns, If 
a person in health is able to recognise as two distinct impre»«ions at the tips of his fingers, 
ptrtnts one-tenth of an inch apsrt, it follows that if wo find him onable on one or both huids 
to disthignlsh more than fonr-t^nths, there mnst tie a serions impcdement to the reception or 
oondnotion of tactile impressions. The nature of the impediment mnst of oonrse be determined 
t^ other evidence. It Is manifest that, by applying an instmrnent to measure the taetlle 
BOiribility of diffirent parta involved in a paralytic affection, we socore a more trnstwnrthy 
Asndard to jndge of its extent and character than if we tro^ to the patient's descnption i^ 
his sensations, or the ruder modes of pinching and pricking ordinarily employed. 

There are three main ciasses of circnmstancee in which the jEstbeaiometer, of which Ui« 
annexed woodcnt gives a reduced illustration, has been found nseful. 




I. In aotoal paralysis, to determine the amonnt and extent of sensational impalnsent. 
3. As a means of diagnosis between aotnal paralysis of sensation and mere snbjeetjre 
inssthesia, in which (he tactile powers are unaltered. 
8. As a means of determining the progress of a given case of paratysie for bettw of fbr 



* l[nltn'iElsm«iUiirPbrilcitDgr,tniul*t«dbrI>i. Bdr- Vol. I. p. in. 
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It would be Baperfluooa to give illastrations of caoh of the three classes of cases in wiiich 
the Rstbe^ometer maj uSorH as assistance. The first And third speak for themselves ; to 
obviate the possibility of a tnisanderatandiiig of the secoad, an instonoe ia sntijoined irfaioh 
irill serve as an illustration ; 

E. M'U., aged fift^-two, safFered for six months before the first ooDsaltatJon from DUmbDees 
and formication of the left Land, with severe nortornal ptiita along the tips of the Sogen 
and at their metacarpal ends; the patient rarely had pain in the thumb and none In. the pttlm 
of the hand. Tliere was freqnent vertigo. To detennine the character of the numbness, the 
8Mthesiomet*r was applied, and the patient was foimd to distingnish one-tenth of an inob 
equally well at the tips of the middle and third fingers of both hands ; the instrumeat aided 
in the determination of the diagnosis by showing that the numbnees was purely aulfjective, 
and not the reenlt of a true paralytic affection. 

The instminent is one of very simple constrnotion, being esMutially what is known to 
mechanics as a beam compnss. It consists of a rod of bell-metal, fonr inches in height, gradu- 
ated into inohee sad tenths of an inch. At one end is a Sxed steel point; another steel point 
1b made to slide upon the beam, and can l>e fixed at any distance from the first, by a screw 
which works at the top of the Slide. The experimenter notes down the smallest interval at 
which the person experimented upon is able to recognise two imprea^ons when the points mre 
gently and simnltaneonsly pre^isea upon any ^ven part. Oertun precantions are neoeaaaiT' 
here as in all other experimental, in order to insure truatworthy resnits. 

It is important that the patient shonld not know what is expected of him ; therefore it Lj 
well not to inform him of Ui© object with which the instrument is applied ; at whatever part 
it is used, it is ea^ to prevent the points from being seen, so that the eye may not aid in the 
determination of the tactilo impression. It is equally necessary to make the tiro pioints 
impinge upon the surface at the same time, in order to prevent tlie production of two stie- 
cefBire impreasions, which woold necessarily alter the valae of the rsault.*, 



Jieath 0/ Br. Bl»ir. 

It is with regret wo have to announce the death of Dr. Daniel Blatr, of George Town, 
British Guiana, which took place in November lost, on his return from an exploring expedi- 
tion into the intorior of that wild country. His name is deserving of a place in medical 
biography, as the author of a valuable luooograph and of an elaborate paper ' On Yellow 
Fever, tlie latter published in this Joamal. It may be mentioned for tne ioforniation of 
those who have to give their attention specially to this disease, that the coloured drawings 
designed to illustrate the distinctive morbid appearances of yellow fever, have been pre- 
sented to tho Uuseam of the Arinv Medical Department at Fort Htt, Chatham ; and that 
a cabinet containing a large number of microscopical preparations, showing the organic 
ohangea peculiar to tliis disease, has been given to the Museam of the Royal College of 
8oi;geons. These preparations are valuable, as exhibiting the rcaulta of Dr. Ulair'a Utest 
researches. 
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Ana^tical anb Critital Kevinw. 



Review I. 



Prone and PotOtnU Hetpiration in Jhotmirtg, anS other Fbmu ofApncea or 
Suspended Jietpirislion, By Mabshali. QAl, U.D., F.R.S., of the Institute 
of France; Ft»dgn AwocUtte of the Acadtiiny of Medicine of Paris, dbc, &0. 
Edited by his Son, Marshall Haix, Esq. — Jjondott, 1837. pp. 816. 

Thb QMoe of Kuihall Hal) is b«neeforth a "lioiiaeh<dd vord." This, the last 
eSbrt of fait great geoiiu and rare practical sagacity, can be appreciated by all. 
Had the " Mtuvhall Hall Method" never been devised, many pagee of the history 
of sdeoce wodd hare held his natne, and scieatiSo oonyeraation would constantly 
have employed his language ; but the history of science is an almost immeasurable 
^k, and tliere are comparatively few that open it ; and in oar daily talk, as wfl 
gtow ^miliar witJi diaeoveries and their appUoatioas, we often loee uxnt of the dis- 
Mtverer, and not unfreqnently forget his name. Now, howeyer, the discovery and 
tltA name will be handed down tosether ; and many thousands who would have 
been hopeleaaly sorrowing, even whUe tbey said iateat tcmtiUulafwaan^ will now, 
utheir sorrow is tamed into joy by the rekindtiog of the little nitrk of life, pay 
>t oDoe their tiibnte of pruse and thanks to the " method " and the oame of Mar- 
ihallHaU. 

The works whioh will "live lAer them "of some of our greatest men, are those 
which they jHodnoed tn tJieir youth ; having all the tire of their genius, but at the 
oine time the faults of their limited experienoe. The extended knowledge and 
'■lUare j advent of advan<»ng life are confined to the limited cirde of those who 
Jiiay ooBie mto direct persoiud or profeenonal contact wiUi them. They die, and 
wave behind them much that in their later years tbey would themselves have 
lejeoted. Rarely is it the ease that their time or inclination give them the oppor- 
tooity ur the stimulos to work. But it baa not been so with Dr. Marshall liall; 
aoring the last few years of his life, be revised and rewrote mucb that he hod pre- 
vwuly published i so late ■» 165G, he edited in Paris an 'Aperfu da Syateme 
15 
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Spioale,' in which the whole groundwork of his nervons phenology and patiiolt^ 
is reconridered, and brought to the poiDt attained by his vast obeervation ; he lec- 
tured in America on the "Laws of Animal Life," again going over the ground he 
traversed more than twenty years before, when he presented to the Ro^aJ Sodety 
of London papers on the dynamics and stimnli of life: be publiehed, m £n^isl^ 
synopdcal tables of the paroxysmal diseases, placing in a condensed form the patho- 
logy and therapendaa (as they appeared to his mind) ctf convulsive afiections ; he 
wrote and experimented upon paralysis, strychnia, and asphyxia ; and daring the 
last three months of his life, wnen suflering from disease which would have prot- 
trated the power of any leas energetic and devoted than himself, he produced the 
liolnmc winch haa only rea^«d us since his death. 

It was not, then, needed that the name of Marshall Hall should be carried down- 
wards on the stream of scientific history, for this his researches on the physiology 
of the spinal cord have done, and most nave continued to do ; but this work, oon- 
taming as it does one of the most important, because simply and practically usefiil, 
discoTeries of the day, will, by having received his name, ever bear that name 
upwards on the surface of the great tide of human afiections. 

The history of science presents us with nothing much more remarkable than the 
relations which discoveries occupy to previouBlv well-known facts. For althou^ 
the old maxim, Jfatura n&njitper aaitiim, inie confirmation in every day's expe- 
rience and research, there seems to be an exception to the rule in that department 
of natnre, the mind of men, vhen extrdmas itjstif m scientific investigation. 
Again and again it has happened, that &cts hitherto unobserved, and rebti<His 
hitherto unconcddered, have been, as it seemed, accidentally discovered, and their 
discovery has thrown such floods of light upon the dark places of previous know- 
ledge, that advances have been accomplished in a few days &r greater than those 
which as many previous years had witnessed. Rarely is a discovery made, like 
that of Adams and Levemer, step by atef), until the long looked-for fact is found; 
more frequently by &r has it been by apparently unpremeditated observation, or 
by the acddental confirmation of one among many vague hypotheses. 

But the sudden advances which result bota discovery are sudden only to ttose 
who stand outside, behind, or away firom the line tioaa whi<^ investigation is 
being carried J tiiey are not sudden to bim who is gradn^y pursuing the uboTioos 
work. To those who thought of nothing beyond the wide reach of waters that 
they gazed oo from tiieir homeain the olden world, the Bef#8<^a new continent in 
the Western Hemisj^ere was a startiin^ and almost ineredible assertion ; bat to 
Columbus and his crew, who had steadily steered onwards to the horizon in die 
confident expectation of its discovery, there was bnt a gradual pn^r«ss towards 
their realiEatfonof thetnith. The fiict that work is persevcringly carried onwards 
in a definite dirvotion, implies either a confident expectation of some particnlar 
result, or a dinruBt and dtesatisfaction with the position preVioudy occupied, 
together with a belief that something would be aeoomplished by Inrtber toiL It 
may happ<m that the result is not precisely that which has been anticipated, it may 
happen that the end is reached more abruptly than eveu the sanguine had 
expected ; and it may be that when attained it is «uob tliat the generality eannet 
muckly ap|s«ciatie its valne; or it may be, on the odier band, of such nature that 
all can at onoa appropriate its instmction, and being thns led into new paths, be 
advanced berond all that they deemed within the raugeofpoaiibility; y^tohini 
who has worked jdu for years, pursuing with confidence and method tlie traok which 
hia own ingenuity had selected, and which hix lai^er knowledge had taught him 
how to appreciate and follow, the advance is not sudden, but is gradually prt^rsfr 
■ive even to the final point. While, then, we should exhibit eoientifio bumil^fn 
remembering that wty day it may haf^en again, as it hos done heretofore, that the 
discovery of a simple feet or relation may subvert many of our prevent theoria 
and pra(«lo««, and fill us with astoni^ment that we have not recognised the Act \ 
b^re ; we may also give ourselves more steadily to work, knowing that dlsoorery 
> aoi made by thoM who m«ely iudnlga a Mr. ]^cKwbw-lik« hope that "mae- 
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tUng win tvni up," but tlut it k iliraTi tbe mvoh of fmratmb aad ftitbM 
toil. 

The rssearobes of Dr. Mairiuil] Hall vere oharnotemed In a pre-enimflnt Aegne 
hj tnncli that merits the name of ctiscovery ; and although several of bis more im- 
porta&t addidone to onr knowledge were of apparently accidental origin, there 
VBS no man w)io worked more persstontly and eneo-geticaily, and to whom dit- 
oorery was in reality lew a mAtter of mere chanee. 

It was I>r. Haifa habitaal practice to think beyond and beneatii tbe pbenomena 
irtiioh he witnaased. He never reetad aatiafied with the mere recwa of a ftot, 
but invarialily attempted its explanation, or its comparison with otJier fads. With 
ft itrong b^ef in the poanbiJity of arriving at purely physiological lawsi he de- 
TOted binwetf with rettlem energy to tbe study of vital )m>oeeaaa. We Siad that 
be ooonpied himself little with the stndy of stmctBre, either i ' 



Ic^ ; that his diuraficationa of disease were dynamic ; that hia explana- 
tions oT flymptotns were based upon and carried only to the point of morbid 
aetioR; that the terms he applied to affections of tbe n^rona system were eon- 
straoted apoD their vHd relationships, and not npon dimr organic eanse ; that, in 
Aort, be treated of function rather than of organism. 

It ia in accordance with this tendency of his mind that we find him defining the 
capillary Tesaels, not by their stmctnre, bnt by the part they take in tbe general 
ftmction of the body, and thus they were called by bim the "methnmatoas 
vessels." Again, fie treats of the "reflex function,*' "diastaltio nervone system," 
and "trae spmal cord," limiting the latter BOt to that portion of the norvons 
centre which Is enclosed in the spinal colnnni, bnt to that porticMi which poasetees 
the property of redective action. Thns, the " siunal" oord i> for him coextensive 
with the diaat^tto fnnctioo. Again, he usee the term ^oerehral paralyms," bnt 
by this be doea not mean that whieh neeesaarily depends npoo a lesion of the 
cerebrnm itself) hut that which results from the remov^ of oeivbral vitably from 
the mnsclea, Ihvt which is, in fact, oerebral naralysia. Bo wHh the tenn "spinal 
psntysu :" Dr. Hall did not onderstand that whidi resnlte fhmi injury of tbe 
spinal cord, bnt that which deprived the nnudea of spnal in9aence~such, for 
eiample, ae the division of a motor nerve. 

The peculiar merit of the work which is placed at tbe commencement of this 
article is, ^lat it pointa ont a new, efficient, and "ready method" of performing 
■nifidal recpbati<Hi. 

The attempt to imitate the respiratory morementfl tn oases of eupended ani- 
mation is no new thing; the importance of tbe attempt has been fuUy recognised, 
nd the diSoultieB to be encountered have been known ; bat ustil tbe discovery 
of the " Marshall Method," no successful, and at the same time ready, plan for 
■nrmoantiiig theee difficulties had been pcsoted out. In 1794, Dr. A. Fothergill, 
in bis 'Xew Inquiry into the Suspension of Vital Action m cases of Drowning, <fcc.,' 
vrote, " the fint gruid indication is to renew the action of the lungs ;" and Mr. 
R. HamOton, in bis 'Roles for Recovering Persons recently Drowned,' saya: 
"On taking up the body, we are not to wait for an increase of heat before we 
^Kgin our c^eratioDB. We are to commence them by expanding the lungs imtne- 
wUe^ This is not only the first but the most important part of the process." 
^e same author also recommends tbe very cautions uid moderate applioadon of 
beat — vix. 00° or 70° Fab., remarking, "it cannot sufqily the principle <^ life; 
^ must be sought for from tbe common atmosphere." 

l^fferent modes of infiatjng the lungs were reootomecded and onployad at this 
Period ; but they were often ineffectual, and for two reasons — first, because the 
apparatoi required was not constantly at hand ; and secondly, heoau»& when at 
•wild, there were difficulties inherent In the process. These, as Dr. Fothergill 
uowed, consisted mainly in the falling backwards of the tongue, and consequent 
, **•"'* of tbe riottia. It was therefore directed that the tongue ^bonld be drawn 
^^^ftrd, and tbe trachea pressed backwards; and by aoob meanires inin 
mi sometimes perfbrmed effectually, Tbe directioos given by ^a Boyat G 
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So^flty for nuny yeam, conUinecl rolM for tiba perfiMTuace <tf uttfioia) req^»- 
tion ; but it was gradually found that, owing to the two difficiilti«B already m&t- 
tioned, thoy were of little or do praot4o^ utility, and wore sometimeB attended 
by miuihieToas results. In their later dii^otions, in &ct in those which dow 
(December, 1S67) hang npon the trees in Hyde Park, and whioh are given by 
them for g«ieral nse, no meoUon whatever is made of artlficiat reniiratioD. , 

Mere presBure upon the walls of the ohest has been found sumoient to canae 
expiration, the elasticity of iJie chest-walls to induce inf^ifation; but this dmple 
method, aJtboagfa somethnes snooeeding, more frequency &iled, owing to tlte 
position of the tongue and glottjs. 

Thas, although it was known that the alternate prodnction and relaxation of 
pressure imon the ohest-wslls was suffioieDt to cause artificial resmratory movfr 
ments; avd although it was known that these movements so onenc&used no 
respiration, owing to the ^ling bacdcward of the tongue, that the alternate pres- 
sure was of little practice utility, it was reser\-ed for Dr. Marshall Hall to au^esl 
that tlie body be turned on its &ce, to let the tongue &1I forwards ; to show that 
HemLrotation would effect the preuuve and rdaxatjon required ; wid to prove 
that, without apparatus of any kind, artificial respiration might be thus perfonned 
at onoe and effectually, and continaed ibr any length of time without the jeast 
danger to the patient. The suggestion is so ample, that we know not which gives 
us the greatest surprise, the dulness which allowed k to pass for years unthougb 
of, or the si^acity which originated it, and proved its utility. Ttus is the lact oS 
Dr. Hall's IsMst work, bat taere are otk&r matters in ^e wturk before us, and we 
will therefore give these in auocinot o«Uline. 

Normal respration differs &<Mn the " apparent respiratory movem^ita in ooo* 
tinned ^>a(»a," ^e former being reflex, the latter centric; both depend on car- 
bonio aoid, but the one is exoitea by its preAenca in the air-cells, the otlier by itt 
presence in the qunal centre. 

In respiration, oarbonio add is exhaled ; in apncB* it is retuned, and poiaoDS 
first the brain, and then the s|HnaI centre ; tibe re^iration is » " de^KHgoning,'- th* 
circuIatioD a " self^poisooing" [ffooees. 

" In nr<Iinary dTonmitsncee, It ia the carbontc-add gss exhaled from the blood throngh the 
fine membnuiom tJMues of the palmonuy air-odls whioh, by exohing the fine fibrillte oi tht 
pneamogaatrie nerres spread over those air-oelis, proves the conatant owMon^ tiiroa^ tlxw 
nerves and tbqa^oal ocBtM, of the nonDsl aott <» r«<q)iratloa." (p. 4.) 

To this primary statement there is (he capital objection, that rfaytlimical rosf^ 
rstory movements continue after dividon of the pneumogastrio nerves; and there 
are other reasons for thinking that resprration ia not entirely a reflex act, and thirt 
it ia not thus excited. If respiration is volmitarily restrMned, the impulse lo 
respire becomes, after a time, insufferable ; but that this is not neceasarily a reflex 
action of inspiration excited by carbonic acid, is proved by the &ct, that if the 
breath is held at the point ot ordinary full inspiration, or, d fortiori, at the point 
of maximum forced innplrstion, the irreaiBtible impulse is one of eiepinUion. 

There appear to be more BtrfScient reasons for thinking ordinary re^irati on a cen- 
tric rhythmic ftinction of the medulla oblongata, than one of sdisationat, volm- 
tary, or reflex action ; although, in the production of the various modificationa <A 
respiration, there can be little doubt that sensalion, the will, and the commoa 
diastaltJo property of the spinal centre, are more or less engaged. When 

"Begpiratlon is entirely Mupended, there Is no ezhatatiou of ccvbouio aci<], the exoitaot ^ 
reaph^tion, there can be therafore no ^JuHtsltia rupiration; hut the carbonla soiil, whldi 
might to be exhaled In the tnngs, le retained In the blood, poisons It, oiroulstea «itb it 
through the eyitem and Its vaHona organs, on) exdtea varfms abtwrmal odaiUdofu ud . 
lebons. T^ mode xt aetioo la now not itaataltio, bttt oentite hi the wtual i»DtRi,ti» 
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Ib sntdi omdideD, tlte eKMinMiOD -of tbe poisoB k die ob}«et raqinred, and the 
only mode of eliminatiDg it M to eaictte or imitate reBinration. 

"Panting" ia diastaltic, &nd is hyper-pncea; "gaoping" is centric or ecsttUtio, 
scd may be termed pBeodo-pncca. 

"There ia the stnotest reistion between the r^idity of the drcnlation and 
that of the respiration. The cumber of the polsations of the heart preserves m 
all physiological conditions the same r(Uio to the namber of respiratory move- 
mentfl." Carbonic wad is formed and evoWed in proporlioD to tbe quwMas of 
tim oironlation : " rapidity of respiration is proportionate to t|he quantity of this 
earbonic acid so formed and so eTolved." 

The circolatioB Tariea in wallung, quesoaaoe, slem, hibmiation ; bnt " the 
rspidity of the luspiialion is pnpmtionaU to that of the fliTcnlati<Hi in all these 
sonditioiiB." 

That this ststeroent is by no means absolntely eorreot, the able puier of Dr. 
Edward Smith, Id the * Medioo-Chirurd^oal Traasactioin' for 1866, abundantly 
prorea. Dr. Smith has ebom that " the rariation in the ratios, m Dotioed from 
boor to hour, on ^e averag*, is great and remarkable." For example, ra&ging 
Srom 1 : 3-8 to 1 : 6'7 in a erod tied ux, and £rom 1 : 2*9 to 1 : 4-0 m an aduu 
■g«d thirty-nine. 

The quantity <^ carbonic acid erolred is angmented with avgioeiited rapidity 
of circnfalion ; but if retained in the bleed it poMosa ia proportioa to ^e rapidity 
of the drmlation. 

Respiration is the exhalation of cwbenie acid, and faihalation of oxygen. 
Drowning or stranguladon stop both, hot exfaalatioa u of mwdi gr«ater imme&ita 
Wueto Sfe. 

"A monte irlll Mm hi an atmosphere of atttogMi snJI ozygtn fn whioh there is w Kttb 
tajgea that a U^ted t^Mr ia immediatelT extinguiahed, flains and ipark; sod M» ia an 
sttoMpbe** of nrfceaio sod sad o^kmi, nt whi^ there !■ *» snmA oxysea that a tu>er 
blown out, leaviog a i^a^ ia imineuaUly re-inflamed. It la not the want of oxygen, bat 
Ae exceas of carbonio aioid, wliioli proves IktaL" (p. 10.) 

This statement, wUcdi has maeh for lis so^pport, and especially Ae experiments 
vfJA. Coliard de Mortigny, is not, however, tree &om objeotion. There are other 
6ota which ^pear to sapport the view that the inhalation of oxygen ia the more 
important element of the respiratory process. For examine niose very earful 
observers, MM. Regnaolt and Russet affirm : " Qu'one animal pent rtjoumer 
pendant longtemps et sans eprouver de aialaise apparent, dans unQ atmosphere 
rmfermant pins at ia moiti^ de »on volnme d'acide carboniqne, pourvu que oette 
atmos^i^pe oontienne nne qnantite snfflsante d'cacygeoe." The experiments of 
MM. KegBaoH and Reisset aifier, then, widely in their resulu from thoee of I^. 
Hall, and, in bet, from those of almost all preceding experimentalists. But there 
was this important difference in tlteir mocle of eondactiog.the operatira — vii. that 
tbey oontinoally renewed the oxygen in which the animals were placed. 

Tiie phsmwaena of " self-potsoung of the blood" from suspension of the re^ira- 
tioQ have two phases, according to the condition of apntsa. If an animal is aab- 
merged in vatw, there are, let, voiwtkny efforts to eeotqia ; 2nd, stillneaa, or 
■nastheaa; 3rd, gaqang; 4th, lingering oironhttiofl, bat miarent death. If placed 
in a limited qnaotrty of air, there ar^ Ist, natural breathing, wiless exited emo- 
tionally ; Sno, pantmg ; and 8rd, ga^ng. The aiuBsthesJa depends «n poisoning of 
bnun ; the " panting" on re-reapi ration of carbonic acid ; " gasping" npton poison- 
mg of the s|riDal oentre-^the latter hang also indicated by open moa^ Marts, tot- 
tering gut, and paratytio weakness of the posterior extrem^ee. 

These phenomena proceed with rapidity, ifversely jHrtHwrtionate to age, tempe- 
rature, degree of activity, and elevation m the zoologieaf scale. 

A lethi^po bat submerged in water at 40° Fahr. waa uniigared after sixteen 
minutes ; a he^diog submerged for twenty miontee recovared ooder nmilar oir- 
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onmstanoeB; bnt Acm mmmak die m Bt>e*^y moUmf Wftnorblooded BniinalB if 
sabmerged in & stale of activity. 

"Cueiare recorded of tbe hamaii nibjectbefngrMtvredafter mtuiyininiiteiof anbmenion. 
It might well ba donbted whelier the facts so recorded -were oomc^j obeorred. Bnt if Iter 
ircre. It mast be supposed that a state of wyneope, or of dtotk, miut hare obtdned ftt tbe time 
of lnun«Tifon, and the otreolatioD have b«en redtioed." (p. U.) 

Tbu-anggeBtkn ms offered seTand yean tgo by J£r. Briobsan. 

Expeii«eBtfl are iKzt adduced to ihorr tbat the pbenomena of apnoea chiefly 
result fnyra the retention of carbonic aud, Thay are aa foUowH: — l.Atamt 
monie, i^aoed in tvo oqhom of iuU<D^«a, pants, gaape, and dies in five minutes. 
2. Confined in tea ounoea of lArogen, it breatJiee slowly and ^Uy, but, removed 
at the end of fifty miontee, it recovered. 3. A wild mouse, confined in four onBcaa 
of nitrogen, pants hi tbrea or Ibnr minntes, gasps in titree or four mtnutes more, 
bnt, trBnsferred into eight onnoea of fresh nitrogen, reanaina for thirty minntes, its 
respiration subsiiling In depth sad fteqaenoy; removed, it appean feeble, bntii 
" hvdy" the next day, and died on the third day .*% 4. A mooae, fifatced in two 
onnoes of oxygen, breathed, pasted, sighed, aad gasbed ; but iras removed alive 
after twenty minntes, and "tnese phenomena," l3r. Hall observes, "w«eexda 
dvely those of oarbonic aeid » fl, A mouse, placed in a large -quantity of oxygen, 
remained for three or few howm withoiit injury. 

These experiments have to us a somewhat different magnification from tiiat wUdi 
they exhibited to Dr. Hall. The firattbreeappefl- to prove thttt tfae eoimeBtratioti 
of carbonic aoid in the atmoephera inspired is one oonditioa of speedy asphyxia 
The fourth experiment, taken in conjunction with the first, appears to ahow that 
the oxygen is of more importanoe than Dr. Hall supposed, and that it cui, at sU 
events, deiay tAe ^ihenomeoa due (o otrbonio aoid ; wd the fifth exverimeut cen- 
firms this supposition. If the asphyxia effects observed in the fourth expetmot 
■were "exclnsively those of carbonic acid," th«e were some other effiactB duo to 
the oxygen: and these were most important, ibr the animal did not die in twenty 
minutes. That which was enclo^d in an equal (jnantity of nitrogen died id five 
minutes, and it is probable that more carimnio acid wonld be formed and exhaled 
in the fourth experiment than intbe first, the animal being in oxygen doriBg the 
one, imd in nltrogea duriDg tiie othA'. The conelnaon, ^reibre, i^pears to be, 
that the sbsedce of oxygen — provided oarbonic acid is in excen— is of more imme- 
diate detriment tban-tbd mere presenoe of tbe cariKnio add. 

Dr. Hal] proceeds to ooDsider, in tba next sectloHs, the infloence of temperatve 
and tbe warmJAth, rttdwiag, as tbe reanh, of experimmts by liitne-Edwarda and 
Brown-S^quard, that wltUn 60° and 100 Pahr. '^the diiniti<m of life msn^ieoded 
respiration is invertdy as the temporatnre." ITie practical emuiiuaon at wbioh 
Dr. Hall arrived was, that in the treatment of apniBa tbe oootinnoim wann-bsth 
mnat be exolnded. This infer^toe is, we thmlc, soarsriy warranted by tJie fiuts. 
In the experiments alluded to, animals were oompletely snbmerged, so tiiaC ^Mre 
was no escape fi)r the products of respiration, whereas in the use of a wv»-baifa 
there wonld not be this obKaole. And it ought certainly to be bonte in miad, that 
the practice of the Koyat HcmiaBe Boeiety, whose rnles, as Dr. H^ Mates, " may 
be snmmed np in bne word — warmth I" has i>een eminently soeceMfhl. 

The Impoitanoe of lurdfiiaal res{riratioii is so evident and ^te raai^esB of Dh 
Halfe me^ed is so apparent, tlmt we cannot bat regret that its adoption sfaoold 
be interfered wHh rstbev tiMn advaaoed by aiaertioM eneb as the IbUowiog : 

" 1U> nmsai s (tbe warm>hatii) is pstfiMdy asskot, not to s^ iqJBrioDi, viQtm aitiGoud 
respiration be ilmoltaBeaadv adndnbbered; and tiili aomiaittration (a Inoen^tible with tbe 
pMare touted -bj ^Mnsa wtbe wartn-batb. 7i> «u tA4 norm &i<% it, tAtr^'ore, fp rcntnnw 
iheimi^'kopt, Qit enty rmudff^in ajpnaar (p. 84.) 

Tlili eoTidlUan, Dr. ngll rfmsrti, rMtmblM tHnniaHoBj ati annfHtaltottie^ilmflaa (bit SMrif IS ft> en 
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btfae BM[Bel, ir^ flhdl me thiiC, judged of br s>p*nenM, •nkisaofc^awwrint- 
ftble condoBiOTi. 

Tbs obj«ct of trestment in apntsa v, Dr. HaU oontbites, flrtt to diminate the 
carbonio acid slreadT- in the blood, aad seoottdlf to check its fortber formalioa, 
and for this pnrpooe mrtjiioi&l reBpintton is the agrat. Her* foUom the most im- 
poTtant pwl of tne work b^<H« na : 

** 'Wben tbe nibject la kept In the tofine poeltJon, eveota ocenr wMdh rento owy attempt 
at bidncing reepiralion abaomtelj nsgntDiy ; tb« tongne msT fUl fn^wwdB, oanTiDg-wiA it 
dS« epiglolti*^ aod »leM tha glottia or «iUrsDM jMd tfa« wiadpfiM Md ilr>-p— gal Buidi 
already in the month or hneea, oc regni^tatod from tbe atonuteh, mif not Atily lAwtnut tht 
' 9, bnt Iwfbraedor drawn back into the windpipe, and lo add a n«u aonroe of 



** Theee obetaolaa are obriated at once by KTersliig tbe posiSon from &e Kipllie to the 
•Wm/" (p. SS.) 

ExperimaaU, firA made bf Mr. Geo^pa Wobster, ar« addu«ed to ahov that 
whai the bodf is ^a««d prano, ituftmtioa wkd exfiiratioii a»B be readily prodiuced 
and contimiad at pleaaora by Uie nkere aBanuM aad relaxstioo of pc^isura, sit«b 
aliWTHtioM being eoE^jy aeoom(iliBbed by letatinfc Nobody from {Im prooe to tha 
lateral postnre. Mr. Fox, Mr. Hanter, and Mr. Bowtea (late of St.-Geoi^'B Hos- 



pital), pwrfoTMad fitrtber expertoMnU^ lud, rrwaannng WHaevbat n>Aghly the ~ 
qaaotHy of air respired, fonira it suffifnest. Rttlea for the * — t~r" of perse 
^pwently drowned w aei^yxiated, ore then given ; but aa t^af havs been i 



ooeB^ )HiatAi, M^ are bow fiunjiiar to all, w« will act inaert tbeta. Dr. Hall 
then piMinrn on to tbe coaaideration of " eMXMidary apncea," tha " oonaeqneQCti! ^ 
tbe pcaamwd atate of the bloody" whk^ nay Aow Itself oo tbe same, iM aeoood, 
or third day. 

Ttw ponio* ^ the wwli already epitonuaed ixtntUtntea Part tbe FinMt wbich 
" iaaearly a verbatim reprist of tbe Eaeay jMvseoted to tbe Royal Htimaue Society 
ia Jaimaiy, 1856." The report of tbe Sooiety thereon ia^iMtea at tha oommenoe- 
mentofPart tbe Second. Dr. Hall's rules, it ia atated, wQre acnt 

"To each of the Society's medical assistants, , . , . aooompsoled by a drcnlar letter, oall- 
ii^ on eardk to give his ojnnion (m tiie proposed neir method of treatment. Ten repKee (the 
Committee Reports to tbe Governoni) have been reoeived, inriodlHg one from ^ Baniamin 
Brodia aad one from Dr. Oli^itian, M.D^ Aot^ Sm^eon to the Sotde^'s Beedi^Bg Umse, . 
Hyde Park, and from the prapoodKMiiv o^ohhib gathered Aerefram, the Ooounittee are ad- 
Tised to poiiK before adopting tbe new method reeommended by Pr, M^rsbf" Hail tiadl it 
baa been proved by tbe t«st of anoceaofol ezperieoce.' (p. 18-) 

We do flot sea that the Commiuee oonld have acted RMiefa mmc adviaedly ia 
the matter ) bot "* ^e delay is homicidal," s^d Jit. Hall, " thwe is no need of a 
•uecesafol exparience in a tsattor ao aimpla; .... it is a quaetioo ks onsoi^isti- 
cated oommmi aense." 

NoWi at the aloae of 1857 (two years frtrnt the reoepdim of Dr. Hall's Essay), 
tbe direotions of the Ho^al Humane Society hanging on ^e tr«GB in Hyde Park, 
contain no biota at artificial reapratian, nor any deaoriptaiHi <^ meaas, poatnral or 
•thnwiae, for ita. peribmance ; whereas their fnller dWcctionB contained in the 
" r^ort^" advise a oUuu^ method, which reqairea appamtns for its perfomunoe, 
and is then often ineffectual. Tbe terms nsmi by Dr. Hall may not have been 
joBlified by the ooorse which the Saoiety adopted in 1806 ; font the ocnlinaad ne- 
gtoet by tAat Society <mE the " ready method" is matter for grave censure. For, 
allowing that Dr. Hall's views npon the ^pliostion of thewarra-bathwflretoacnne 
degree tbeoretioa^ and eontrary to the practice of tbe Royal Hnmaae Society's 
w;eDt»— allowingll^uU these views do require the " test of suoceaafal experienoo,'* 
uat Soaety admits th« importance of artificial r^>iratiQn,.tmd is without excoe 
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for it* omiwica b»v that a roftdy toA afo metkod for i(« poditmuutee has bften 
disoovered. 

In a sabaeqoeot portiaa of the second part (^ the volnme before tu, I>r. Hall 
refers to the eKpenments of Legaliois in snppart of the BoppoeitJen, that reBpiiS- 
tion is a oooiiag pfoc«ss, and especially so when out of proportion to the oircnla- 
tioQ ; therefore it ia urged that it should not be too rapidly eSected, aod that it 
shonld be accompanied oy friction aad upward presaure to increase the circolation. 
For, as increaped aironhuJon without respiration kills by poisoning, so increesed 
reapira.tiDn without drculation kilU by reaigeration. 

The new-bom in^it sorvivea the UMeoee of respiratioa longer than the adatti 
became, saya Dr. HaU, 

" The eioitabilEty of the niinal aj^stem, and the irritabili^ of the raneoalar tjttexa, eadat in 
the highest etrndition, aoooroing to a law of snimal life which I simoimced aome years ago— 
viz. tl^t these &on]tiee are, throoghont the anlioa] kingdoni, iwotruly oi (A« dusult." (p. 66.) 

Dr. Hall then refers to those earlier researches of his which led to the i»x>dno- 
tion of two papsn before tke Royal Society, On the Ratio between Vkal DynaimcB 
and StivtiK, inrioh, if tbey do net stand the wvchuig senitray supplied by a more 
extenrive amjogy, are ^crt most interesting and. instractire spBdmens of die mode 
in which a great aSni rednoed to at least tOBporary order and utility a -raat array 
of apparenti]^ lunonBeMed fiusts. 

The piactieal infcrence drawn frcna tUs law, in ^e ■wctk befire oa, is titat 
efforts at the resaseltation of new-bom in&nti should be more prolonged than in 
other cases, InaSBOoh as there is more hope of their reeoveiT fitHa sospended sol* 
mation. Of tjiis fact tbwe is ne donbt, whatever the trae ezplaaatioa may be. 
Dr. H(^l has Riggested tbe employment of a hot-bath as an exeltant v[ respiration, 
its use bsong sM^sn, and ahemated with that of another baUi at a \awet tempe- 
ratore. 

In order to aacertun positively that the morementa of rotatioa were snlS^nt 
to canae rwpu^tion. Dr. Hall devised a little instrnmeiit by which the qoantity of 
air introdoced ooold be BMa«ar«d. The gentlemen ah'eady mentioned as having 
asusted Dr. HaU, found that twenty cubic inches of wr WM-e exchanged by prona- 
tion and semi-sapin^tion ; and that although i^temate pressare and relaication of 
tiiQ chest^w^Ia, when the body was in a supine position, would sometmes effect a 
certain amount of insjuration, yet in other cases it fiuled, and that it was always 
more effeiAnal in the prtme. 

Another soggeation in Dr. Hall's work is that the inhalation of pure ammonia 
may be of service in apncea by combining with carbonic, a(»d, and removing the 
latter as carbonate of ammonia. Two experiments are d^iled : Ist, A mouse, en- 
closed in five ounces of atmospheric air, died in forty minutes ; 2nd. Another 
mouse, confined in a similar quantity, but " into which pure ammoniaoal gas was 
diSused," snrvivvd ninety minntee. ^niilar results have bees obtuaed by Dr. J. 
W. OgleaudMr.UoydBiiUook; and Dr. Hallm^es the employment of amnoata 
in cases of sofifooatioa by charcoal fumes, the gaaei of weUs, coal-pits, tnewing vat% 
and also in sectmdary apnixa. 

Is it posaibU tiiat the refreshing effects produced by " Presttm salts," " aai voltf 
tile," and other prepan^Lona giving off ammoniacal fumes, may be aeooonted for 
by this chemioal oombiaat4on with oarbonio add f 

Fncther, Dr. Hall recommends the employment of postural rembation io oar- 
cotio poisoning in the lacyi^cismus of oonvulaioii wid ^ilspsy, or after pajrozysiil 
of pertussis, and in the laiTngismns of strychnia-poisonmg ^ and after giving some 
hints i^oa the yiogaoma in apoma, brings forward nnmeiotM oasea in 8upp<Mrt'of 
the views advanced. These cases have already appeared in the medioal jonraals, 
but some aoalyMat^ their contents will be of interest. 

Twent^-ains cases are recorded, and of these eight are initiaioea of drowning, 
one of OBphyna from the falling in of earth, one of nareotisBit ai^ ^Wp^f^i IMAk» 
ing by oluorofonn; dio remainder are cases ^stUl-birth. ^VT^nor^lf 
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la oH#r to eriiibltthe Talne oftite «aee« of drowning, ire Bare eithMited Aeir 
Dwra important partiealan, and repremnted tbcm in tm feHowing tal>Ie t 
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^ere, tb/ta, am agbt cases of drownnig, tbs perfodfl of ■Qbmersion varjiDg 
frmi five to twm^ minutes. In six om«b nere was a^arent as|^x!a ; in two, 
wB noptoms were «quiTooal. In seren Mses tliis method sncoeeded ; fa one it 

la oidra- to" esdmcte the real vthie of this mat'hod, let os coraimTe die above 
^^s with the foHowing, extraeted from one of the earEnt reports of the Roral 
"WMne Sodety'B prooe«dinga. We hare tak«i the (tnt eight oases of drowmng 
^Bo regard to which Knjtlii^ more than the ample fiuit of reoorerjr is moittoned 
"•wereportfor IT88. 

Bsn, then, are eiglit oawa in whioli the periods at snbmertion appear, if ttie 



i can be relied upon, to ItsTe Iraen protracted from ten to twenty 

^Dtea, tnd yet all recovwod, the nost promment eleiAent in the treatment 

"^S fHetkm, no allnrion to artifloiaJ reapration oconrring, except in one case. ' 

Xne unM report ccartains a more or leas detailed aooonnt at rixty-^ght cases in 

'^ma the means reoommended by the Royai Homao^e Society were meceMdU ; 
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«1bo thirty^* ouea in whu^t life wm not reatored ; bat in aksoit aQ iHstaaoce m 
thta aec(md aeriea, the periods of aalnnenton wer« bo long, w^«& known »i all, that 
any ohjmoe of reooTery vaa preolnded. 
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During the bathing Reason of 1858 tbere were forty-oi oases of " drowning" is 
the Serpentine. The measures employed by the Royal Humane Society's ^enU 
were soooeMfiil in tbir^-five, tha deren ansaocenfiil eases bein^ reported u 
" beyood peoorery." Tne period of sabmersion is not mentioned m the report; 
bnt of the eleven fetal eases, six were instancea of siricide, one " accidentally leU 
into the water," three were " exhausted while bathing," and one was " ronmi 
drowned." It ia therefore probable that in at least wven of the cases the period 
of subn^eroion was considerably prolonged. 

iniese ftctB speak for themselves ; and we only add that, while fiiUy appreciat- 
ing the Talne of the "Marshall Hall method" of performing artificial respiration, 
we cannot bnt think that the cause of science and of true humanity alike demand 
that "the. test of a suocessful experience" be applied to the method so^ested, 
before it is made to supplant and exclude entirely diat which has for many years 
passed the test, and which already numbers its instances, not by units, but by lena 
of thoasands. 

It appears, then, from the facts before ns, that each of the two systems is 
attended b]^ sooMm. Tb« Royal Humane Society diMcts iU attention nuiolf ^° 
the cir«tdatton ; Dr. Harrii^l Hall ptwrnpslly to the re^Hration ; and as both Gum- 
ttons ar« essential to life, k is evideot th^ the reatoration (rf the one does in miny 
instances secure the activity of the other. 

It'KBdnprobsbla ^t oases difier in theor requirements^ and that in d^mideocc 
tipon pl^^Iogieal pecaHarities, external oonditions, and the period daring vbidi 
Bp&iBa has been oontinned, the rtHnrigoration of the oii'oalatiMi in of tiie greater 
vital momeift in one, and that of liie respiration in the other. These oonditim 
of variation may be dfacovered by farther experience, and be made the basta « 
(^teHRiMi, so that ws sAy axptict mnch froib the jodicionB ^orindnation between, 
and tdie oomlMnatiail o^ tJie two plans of treatment. ^Qiere isnctbiag in the on* 
viaA Deed exolnde tbe other ; warmth may be a{^lied whilst postural respir*- 
tJoQ is bein^ carried on ; bhA, thus oombtnerl, we bdiere that the " Harahall HsU 
ntelltod" wiD proTo to be one of ^e largest boons conferred by ito laM and ever 
dia^ogidshed author upon both science and humanity. 
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A TBW years ^o, if a pbysknAi, otuicos ioft «»vAnf, or tunhitioiu merchant 
<ieared to knov, for the wke of hit patients, his palbte, or his pocket, the differ- 
ence between one wine sod anotb^, he sot little help from bi« oheraioal library. 
He learnt the ^AriouB qnantitiel of alcono! contained in the Mveral torts, and 
scarcely anything else. Henoe »ome phynologijts and medical, men oonclnded 
that wme really wns only diluted aloohol, that siMrita and water vag jost as nsefa! 
or bortftil as t£e trne gilts of Bacchns, and diat to tUabe distinotiona was merely 
pandering to an expensive fancy. Others more i^rewd have feUen baok on per- 
Kaial experience al&nd a8 their guide, and steer as well as they can by its onoer- 
tahi and limited Iwht. 

A knowledge of tie amoont of alcoholic contents of a wfae wfU indeed enable 
Bs to give a rough guess howTOOc* a man may drink whhout its getting into his 
head, but not even that with sufficient certainty to be of pTucti«u nee ; fbr some 
*iBes poor in spirit have a bad habit of rapidly fiidd&ig the brains ; whilst others 
f« so constituted as to accomplish the pnyairfan's occasional n^ish of conveying 
Krto the BTBtem, witfaont intoxication, a lar^e amonnt of ^cohol. We know, too, 
that alcohol ia necemary to the preservation of wine, and there is a minimum 
quantity, beneath which the amount of it cannot sink without the liquor being 
subject to decomposition inooDVeniently rapid. ■ But this qnantity varies in differ- 
ent wmes, some sorta requiring nrach more thtai others. We may, then, fiirly be 
discontented with the information solely derived from the alcohohc contents. We 
nut to know how wine will taste, how it will keep, what price it wil> ^t^h, what 
^^IkX it wilt bave upon onr patients, and we arc oftee pnzried to know whether 
it is wine at all : and in dearing op these mysteries get no help from alcoholo- 
Bttry. ' 

The advaneefl made by the present generation in organic chemistry lend a hope 
at throwing more light on tne snbieet than eould have been done by science at 
^ date wnen Dr. Henderson pnbmhed his invalnaUe work, still yie cft^cal 
Mrthority with all who know it. ITie easy taste of its style, the beauty and nam- 
W of (ts illustrations, the aconraoy and good selection of its qnotations, not to 
oenlion its convenient type and divirion, must render it an nnivei'sal favourite. 
But its chemistry, though rarely wrong, is of oourse not that of 1858. Wa 
t^k the time has come for reviewing what rinoe tJien has been done, and is 
^oiogi hy Bcientiiic research, and examining how iar that is capable of practical 
"Moation. 

How shall we arrange die tofuos on which the advanoe of scteooe ong^t to make 
'uWtcr infoimed, or at all events more easily and systematically informed, than 
"or tkthers f An orderly rehearaal of the wreral ooDstitnents elicited t>y chemists 



vonld weary oar ratden, tad o^r more sboir than rwdHy of !mproT«d aoienoe. 
To trace the noble jnices from tb^ birth in the grape, tt^agh uie vat into th« 
caak, &Md the oau into the bottle, and ft«u the bottle into the hunan frame ; 
reviewing what oao be Jeamt of the changei they undergo in ftrmoitins, oadciag, 
bot^g, eeflating, and drbking, wontd indeed be an Interesting task, bat too 
lengthy for onr pages, and rather siuted for indofltrial than medical -appfieation. 
A naore ooDreuiMit method wit) be to take in order the seTeral pointa mentjoned 
just now as not elucidated by the eetimatioD of tJie alcbhtriie oontentt, and to see 
sow &r modem ekemiaCr^ will aid us to have dmrer ideas ooooeniing ^ae^avour, 
the chanffea by age, the medical use*, and the aduUeraHon of wines. 

Ttw FLAVOUK8 of wloes may be considered to depend on tiieir — 1. fVM* At^ds; 
2. Sogar; 8. Tannin; 4, Volatile Ethers, or "Bouquet;" 5. Non-TOlatiie SJctis<%, 
or " BoijJ> 

\. tVee aaide are found in all wines and in less variable qnanties than peijbaps 
might be expected. Thus Mr. Qtiiming,f actuig ^^rently uader Profossor 
Mwder'a diiMtiona, found tn 100 grammes (-•i^^ imperial flirid-onneea, or sbovt a 
coaple of glasses) 



OfSauteme H 

•* Port 6J 

" Lachryma Chriati 7 

** Champagne 1 

" Bordeaux ordin^re [ *jV 

" Madeira ) 

* Beanne 7| 



" St. Gieorge s'fy 

" Hocfc 8{ 

And ao on throngh miiny lew, iamllisr vintages, none seeming to have less tliaa 
4^, or more than 0, graias of acid ia the two glasssB. 

How is it, then, that onr ooanoiRseurs pronoonoe some wines "not aad?" How 
is it that we do not taste in all sorts this lar^e amount of decided flaToonnaT — 
, Simply because it Is masked by sugar more ra some than in others. Every body 
notices a degree of tartness in even the finest Chateau Tquem Saateree, yet its 
add constituents are less than those of port, where they are midisooverable, 
or of champagne, which is pronoonced "sweet" This is ahnoet entirely ex|dained 
by the total absence of bu^lt from the first, by the presence of aboot twwtj 
' gruDB p«r oanoe in ths second, and of still more in the third. Who would have 
cuessed that Lachryma Christi wa« in reality nearly as sonr as ordinary claret? 
Tet such it appears to be by the table above drawn out from Gunning's experi* 
ments. It is dear that almost any amount of at^dity may be oonoealed from the 
taster by sugar. 

Xhe eBeot of acids is doubtless to render the gustatory nerves more susceptible 
of other agreeabler savours. Wine neutralized by soda is sad mawkish stua| and 
ociduloue fruits arc always the most delicious. But it also prevents the oogar 
from [V^ing tiie palate, raiables jaora to be borne in the liqnor, and tluis the 
peculiar adTantages of the saccharine ooostitnents Co be enjoyed in larger propor- 
tion. There is ueo every reason to believe that the acid unites with other oonsti- 
tuents of the grape, to develope daring age those fraity ethers which are the 
chief attractioB to the purchaser. 

There is a marked difference in wines as regards the lort of add fonnd in then. 

Vain tk* barf at "Jt-M Mldt," Uw mode o( uubM* ■mploriid builBda tlu leld •qatrdmt of vesa ortute 

Cbuged IB Am Anrnui iikI KngUsh IrutUtlou uto " aaatng.'' 

«r. I > — ^ ^^ mtflili Hd n wui t M tba BritU Rute4; ud m Ua tUt opportant^ at wUKtH 
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Soma iDtqresti^ sajJyaes of die ohief winw in tite Loodon ntvkst) nbUibd by , 
Dr. Beooe Jones,*' are much diuuBished in value by all that wliiun neutraliiEes 
cauatio a«da btiiog reblconed as "tartKiio acid," ioAead of beiug daaeiSed aait 
ought to be oiuler aev«cal heads. We may indeed set aside trsoes ol' malic a<ud 
fm Bordeaux), of citric, glucic, formic, and laotio aoids, as ^bably due to some 
ecccntrio ex[>erira«Qt8 of the manu&eturer or merubatiU Bat leaving them as 
nnimportaat, we ooma to raoemiof u certainly found^ and to aveUo and taitario 
acids as capable of having their quantities estimated in various wiosA, The pto- 
portion of the two i^ by no means a matter of indiffer^ioe^ fw' it sji^iean that the 
former of those whose amount can be reekoued, is much toore capable than the 
latter of developiug the attractive fiavours, Madeira, when young, with a medium 
quaQtity of sda (see the table given above), is yet a lUgh-flavoured wine, because 
uw acetic is to the tartaric as 1 to 2 ; whilst ia the unpopular Tavel it is only as 1 
to 23^ In Port the proporticuis are as 1 to 3 ; and the consequence is, that with a 
smaBer quantum of acidity it is as yet fuller flavoured t^ao Beauoc, where the 
pn^rtions are as 1 to 12. Kow, the object (Nf ^ eooBuaer b^ag to have a 
mudmam of flavour brought out by i^ miaimum of acidity, it awears a real 
step in knowledge to find UuUi acetto uud rather than tartaric oondiioas to this 
result. 

3. Sugar has been mentioned above as useful in rendering vegetaUe flavours 
more appreciable by the palate. Where, then, these flavours are naturally poor 
and weak, it is easentjal that a large qnantity of sugar should exist in the wine, or 
it is tasteless. Kow, as an almost nntrersal rule, it may be observed that the 
grapes of warm dunates are wanting in bijgher lunds. of flavour, and therefore, 
Uiat unless they are well ripened, and rich in sngU', the wine produced is of the 
worst possible qnality. This is the case with the inferior Peninsnlar and Italian 
growthfli, which are never fit for exportation. All the better sorts which come 
into foreign markets — Port, Madeira, Sherry, Laehryma ChrisU, and the Uke^ are 
foil of sugar. Fortunately, the same warpitb of chmate which has a deleterious 
inflnence over flavour, is Avonrable to complete ripening, and therefore (under 
proper forming) to the formation of sngar in the grape, so t^at at least ft sound if 
not a delicate wine may be made. 

On the oUier hand, where the vine attains its extreme northerly limit, it 
develops its ricfacst aromas, and on the Rhine and Moselte we &ad wmes which 
are almost perfbmes. But at the same time, the must k so poor in saccharine 
ooostitnentSj that there is <Hily just euough to jwoduce the ■looh<J necessary to 
keep the wine. We do not miss th« sweetness, tot there is enough flavour U> 
be tasty without it. 

There seems a little doubt whether or no any wines are entirely free fi'oiB mgar. 
Dr. J<niea was unable in anv of the Rhine, Moselle, Burgundy, or red Bordeaax, 
vhidh he examined by Sol^l's saccharometer, liquor potaesffi, and Bnl{^ate ik 
^per, to deteot even a trace.} Whilst, mi tbe otlier hand. Professor Muldw 
ttys that one-half per cent, is absolutely neoeaeaij to the flavoar of red wines ; 
■^ Fis<^ni, Freseains, and Diez found it in fifty sorts of Rhine, Moselle and 
Ahr wine, some (e.g. Rieelinger^ containing as much as 3'fi per atsA. And 
Kersting fonnd sugar in seven specimens of wine from the Berg^trusse.^ Perhaps 
"'^^Bg nay convert it into uoohol ; perhaps the German chenusta may have 

* ^TOKdbip or Kor*] lutitDtiim af «rHt BrlUIn, As. 
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mtstaken the reaction§ of albnioffli on copper ^ &<xe of Bngar. The d«4«rtiun&- 
tion of the point hu no practical value for the prearait qaeBdoD, and ire ma; 
patiently wait till the cliemiats have settled it, for it ia olear enongh that UtUe or 
none of this snbstance is to be expected in the wines of Uie more temperate 
olimatea, uid much in tfaoM of the warmw. 

The way in which vinea come to be sweet is rarioiia In the more perfect, such 
as the best Port and Madeira, the ripe grape ie so rich in sugar, that the ezc«« 
checks the fermeatation before the wlioie is oonrerted into alcohol. In others, 
SQoh as Tokay and Malaga, part of the most is boiled down to form a stock of 
extra BOgar, to be added for the same purpose. In other oases, tbc sugar n 
gained by ailowing the grapes to hang on the vines till almost cooverteJ into 
raisins. In the many nameless vineyards whi^ fornish the cheaper imitatioQs of 
the above-named prime wines, cane sugar and potato-sngar are added to the 
genuine juiee dnnng fermentation, at the diatvetion of the manofeoturer^ or 
uoohol is added in the sliape of Brandy, so as to check the furdier pn^^ress <h the 
chemical changes. Of the artificial methods, the two former inv<^ve a toes of 
quantity, and Mierefore justify on addition of expei)Se; the latter are dilations of 
the peculiar constituents of tbe grape, and if deeigned for purposes of dec^tioo, 
are of course fraud\ilei)t. 

3. Thnnin does not exist in grape^^ufM, but fs abundaQt in the skins, stones, and 
■talks. Its introduction, therefore, is purely voluntary, and is intended partly to 
assist in the preservation of the wine, as will be explamed Airther on, and partly 
klso togive a masculine roughness of the flavour which prevcmU the palling of the 
palate. The greatest quantity of tannin is contained m the skin of dark purple 
grapes, and consequently the wines follest of it are those which are made from 
■nch fruit, as Port, Burgundy, and Bordeaux. But, as aforesaid, the quantity of 
H is purely voluntary on the part of the mannfioturer, and there may be made 
from purple grapes, wints of various ehadee of red, and even white wioes ;" only 
it must be remembered that the tannin «ill diminirii in an eqnal proportion. Ai 
a rule, then, let not customers who dislike a rough wine, insist upon a full red 
colour, for if they do, the merchant must introduce some artinoial dye«lnff 
Also let them not suppose that roughness is an evidence of adulteration or W- 
ness ; if joined to other full qualitieN, it may be a proof of the anxiety of ths 
fitrmer to premrve virtnes whioh wiO increase by age, and so be an index that 
there is latent good tn the wine. 

4. lliere is present in all wines a pecnliar characteristic colour, a ^tvtnons 
ameU," not dne to the alc<Aot, or to the sugar, or to the acids, for we aaj 
separate them, and they do not smell of it. At the same time it does not exift in 
the grape, fbr the most deReate organs discover there no trace of it. It is IHniili- 
ariy called " bouquet," not because it is like flovers, but because It is diffused 
from the bottle as from a nosogay. A poetical proverb kas oorot^red it to 
a "sunbeam," so pure, so delicate, so intense, so transient a joy. We look to 
chemistry to give us a more distinctive name, and to riacidate m some degree Uie 
nature of this substance (1^ indeed, it is one substance), whioh is present in lO 
wines, and appears complete nowhere ^se exoopt In wine. 

It is strange, but appears nevertheless to be true, that the 8i>)>stanoe to whidi 
the' pFodltation of this deUcions odour is mainly to be attributed, IsHsdffnHid. 
The subject has had more light thrown upon it by the in-vestigation of what aK 
called " foode oils," than fr^n any other source. T^sc are well known lo_»" 
persona familiar whh the distillation of spirituous liqnc^ as unfortunately coming 
over with the alcohol, and causing much trouble and expense by the necessity frr 
freeing it of thou. A smalt quantity is bearable ; it is malt or pomtoe foozle o& 
whifh (rives the peaty taste to whiaky : the foozle oils of grape, musk, and ftrBD, 
flavour brandy ; out nobody could drink either of these unless partially porifiod. 
.The flavour of spuits derived from tbe extremely minute quantity of foode oil in 

* For tiuspl*, CbUDpuCM it VKd* from * init])1g gnpg b; HfMnttB( Ih* iUd. 
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then k so Mroag, that their presenee In adnlterated vbe* can often bo thoB 
det«<t«d. Tie pbee of foode oil (hydrate of Mnyle) in spirits, wUcb, ftetid in 
inMB, is sgreekble, at least to t^rit-ariDlceni, in minute doles, is taken in vine bf 
(EBaathic ether, eqnally fcetid when Uo)Bt«d, yet apparently the rataa agent In the 
eiaboratioQ of the d^ioioas bonqaet. 

Let h T>oC be nnderatood that csBSntbic ether ie the bonqnet. By no means ; 
but it craitiibates to give a vinaua smell (there is no other more aocurate vay to 
describe H), and to Mttff out tlie bovqnet — ^just as mask, it«elf undetected, inten- 
sfies tho odours of ean do Colo;^e and lavender vater, or as garlic is used by 
<nfty cooka to render dishes savoory. It differs tmm alt the other ingredients 
in the products of grape fermentation by being fbtrad nowhere else, and is 
not capable at present of bebig mannfactmred in auy other way than either iVom 
vwe or its lees. What, then, is cenanthio etherf It arises from the action of 
<XDSB4hic add nptm aleohot ; Jnst as the action of botyrio add (sour cheese) upon 
alcoliol produces the fragrant bntyrio ether (the "pineapple Qavooring" of our 
eonfeoktoDen. 

To go one step deeper, then, wtwt ia cEnanthic acid t It is a snbstaiioe, coming 
nearest in its diendoat oonriitatjon t« thbse component parts of natural oils com- 
moi^ called '*fittty adds," ^miliar to ns as margarin, stearin, and psim oil. It 
is a ooloorleee, soestleSB butter, which reddens litmns, is soluble tn-aUcalies^ ether, 
toA ^oohol, and oi^ts at a temperatnre of 56° Fah. It is so nearly identical in 
compodtioD wtefa an oil obtained by distilHug gcrauium leaves, that some chemists 
{meciaUy Delft) mnotain that they are the same. But it differs in this, that it 
a<eotnpoB«a at the heat Decenary to distil it, parting with its equiraleut of water; 
whereaa the pelaivoaia add from the plant above named distils orer unchanged.* 
Whence comes this important tlA to conyert the naeomt ^oohol into the true 
vinnne fiavoor? Is it pr^ezieteiit in the vine, or a product of fermentation? Now, 
nwpe^iee containa no oity or wax^ matter of any kind, so It is certsittly not 
there. Bat, on the other hand, grape-«Mfu do ; it may be seen in the shape of 
*hto<»u " ornamenting thdr ontsides daring Hft, and by boiling them m aloonol a 
eondderable qnanthy of white wax may by obtained, which may be predpitated 
from the alcohol by wat«r. .^td grape stones contain still more, ao much, indeed, 
Bsto bum with a bright flame, and to have attracted the attention of economists, 
who have propoeed to extraift it for food and for lig))t.| llieTe is therefore 
tteadaiiee of oXsmefmom mactov in those mnsts in which the stones and skins are 
bruised, and chemists are now, we believe, at work examiniog them, to try and 
find this identioal <n]y add Ut preprid penond. 

ii, however, the demists are unsaocesaftal in finding it in any part <^ the plant, 
there is still the promse of fermentMion itself to All Mck npon befcre they confess 
ttemselvea H &nll. Vegetable and animal phyriology afford soveral examples in 
which -fitt is fonnetl frein enear. TIm butyric add jnst menticmed, is easiest made 
ia huge qoantitiee by indocmg "bntyric fermentation" in sugar with a small qnan- 
tity <S rotting eheeee. In nature, too, wax is formed by be«s fhmisbed with honey 
■lone ; oil is produced from tbe sweet juice in the ripening oKve ; anbnels fed on 
■tsndt ^one get plunp; a waxy matter <dteu replaces the true prodooe of the 
ii^ar-cBiie diving life, and after being gathered, tbe oanes somcnmes undergo a 
waxy pntreftMioa. It is not therefore impossible that csnaathio acid may be a 
product of Ihmeatalion by bei^ formed from sugar. 

<£aaBtUe ether is not we only odorous ether found in our cellared treasures. 
Indeed, tMnt, it it Bot eweet^dHng, as before ezfriamed ; and even whee only 
abendaat, as in fotug w?ne, Withont Wn^ aotually isolated, Is dis^reeabte to the 
SMiee. Bat It is pteced Arst, beeaase it is invariable, whereas the rest are deve- 
loped b^ its presence, some in one wine and eome in another. When acetic add 
eocors, iL has been already meotioned as being a great improvuneot to the flavonr. 
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This iinprovemeiit ftppeftrs to be owing to the gradual fomatioii of aoetie •tJaer 
by the idow action or that add upon aleohol. So well known in the tnai^et is tfai* 
&at, that acetic ether is gold in considerabie quantities to odd boi^{iiet to seooad- 
dasfl wiara. Tartario ether is also j>rodnc6d hj the Mune actiim of its patariMd 
acid upon alcohol, but unfortuDatcIy it is scentleea, and ahnoiA taste)c«. Tbe sasie 
reproEuh oannot, liowever, b« amihed to the cUien of tbe fatty acids ; butyric, 
oaproio, caprylic, and capric acids evolve butyrio ether, wkh ite pine-apple &»• 
granoe — caproic ether, having a smell oompouaded of the melon and golden pippin 
— caprylic, also pinescented— and oapriu, a peculiar fragrant Uqiiid, foaad bjr 
Bowney in tbe fooile oil of potatoes. Thene, sguo, nuy tbnn oomponnds — andi, 
for example, as the acetate of capryl, stated by ProJeBsor Mulder to have a vroo- 
droas fragrance. The formation <^ these is easy aud natural when an oxide of 
ethyle is once developed in the wine, and when the speciiU Dttty ntatters ^lich go 
towards th«ar ownpostioD have been, aoddoitaUy or iBtentiaaaUy, by tiie tecohua^ 
of tradition or science, introduced into the grape juioe. 

All that has been said of ethyle might be repealed again as regards its oonsenera 
— amylo and propylene, whioh form various fragranoee nith vahous studs. Many 
of these are capable of being isolated, and are already manu&otared on a eoo- 
siderable scale for eoonomical purptwes; and almost monthly the chemical perio- 
dicals announce the name of some new lundrftd substance, ■onotunoa very sweet, 
sometimes very fxBtid, and sometimes with that ambiguoiis aort of odonr wlnefa 
you do not know whether to denounce as very nasty or very pleasuit. But wbai- 
ever their character, it is i^ost always in extremes, and aeeining to increase m 
intensity by diffusion. We do not mean that tbeir power la ^ke tbe Hahne- 
mannic globules) in a direct ratio to Ihs amaUneta of toe dose, b«t that one dMp 
goes very mnoh more than half as far as two dtopa. 

Hub property of diffoaion did not escape the notios of the ancients; and oon- 
seqnently they mixed their wines, which are wall known to hava been very atriMg,* 



with a large qnantity of water, not &r the sake of tempentHoe, bat of ^oynenL 
Homer says of tbe wine which UlyBses gave the Cyclopa, that be wbo would appro- 
ciatB its fullest bouquet {i^M tiSita Htiisit), mixed it with twenty times its voluiie 



of water.f This is not a poetical license. Horaer rarely ex^^erates in mttten of 
daily life, for we find Hiupooratea, several oeuturies an«rwwds. dSnting Thaaiaa 
wine witb twenty-five volumes of w.iter for fevc^ p^ents.^ Wne-biboers wcHdd 
do well to lay this to heart: wh^i you have yonr tiqners as sttoBg as the urniimli 
did, dilution is agreeable to a pure taste, as well as prudwt. 

It is remarked, that if grape-juioe be carefully porifled by filteatioa throng 
charcoal, it will indeed work as actively aa usual, uid form alcobol, bat the 
resulting wine will hsTe not a particle of bouquet or w^ma. Tins ftToura tbe 
idea that the &tty acids are not the product of fermteBtation, but an derived fraait 
the oils of the skma, atones, or 8tBlk»-4n &ct, that what ij^iorant speotaAora look 
u^n aa dirt in llie vat, is necessary to produce tlM moat vaload virtue in tba 
wme. Perhaps the reason why AngloSasons are not generally saoeessAil aa vif- 
neront is that they are too oleanly. 

Besides tbe ethereal bouquet derived &om the action of the joat-deseribed 
substances i^n alcohol, and consequttitly wholly posterior tc fwaaeotsliiMi, aai 
not to be fonnd in the grape-juioe, tnere is present in many widm » (^ey sort of 
taste, technically called " aroma." There is not macfa of it in pom Bhine wiae^ 
bnt as we get farther soath the more distinct it beooiBM. This ia oaVDndeni with 
the &ct that lUiine grapes have scarce any aawll, whareaa, as the eliiBstt 
improves, their odour is more and more eonspicnoaa. The uooBt th», is obri- 
onsly something wiuoh survives ferm«itati«ii, and there saeOw sufficient rnison 

• PmfMior Umer, la a foolUIi mm; b" ' AlBcAiol, Ki TIkb ud Fomr,' gnnatit u unmint od 
Uuil the vIbm rf Dm indeDn mn Ti^tsaoa / FusriUlirtJDawnk viMvBk tirviu-an*i 
■lortog wo«kwlM«jr»«Blor)'or»l ThU Is of i-plem win iJb tktn\<ifj at tbt hsu worii, i 
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fcr eoiu MtHMi g it « of tlie wno lulMra sa the enential otli of fiKgroDt plaatai 
Indevd, irbsretfaM aromB u ibaeat from the grape, as in the Rhine and Moselle 
distnct*, odorons vegetablM aro employed to oaammuotte tbeir seoiili&ritiee to 
the vintage. 'Rie flowera of the lime asd the elder, tiw leftrea oi the meadow- 
sweet, qoKioe pe^ a>S*, *>>d centatuy, are Buzed irilh the femMoting mast. 
Moleta and orna-root are omployed to make aeoond-groTUi B(»^eMix equal to 
the ftrst. In the maaBfaotare of ahani Madeira, Sherry, aod Poal, etd«r and 
lone fiowere, oasfaoo aod <«rtkamum, m» intnaed in the mixtur^. And vino- 
dowers gathered in inll Uoasom, dried moA pow4artd, are reooaimeadad as an 
eioellent reevipt fer meHoratiDg spoiled vines.* 

C. What is teebaiaHlJjr teraaed " bodr," oonaiaU ui a great neaaare of angar, 
wUoh we have atready d t aeoae c d; but besides thia, tbere is aho gsm, extracitTO, 
and a certEun quantity of albmninooi matter wUoh has snrrived termentatioB. 
Htsae separately bavs not aiarh taale, but still both iiiAvidu»i)y, and mora when 
united, have oonnderable power in modiiymg the o*«r-m!n-hed iavoora of some 
of the other ingredients. Their infiuence in giving taste is greater as regards the 
fntiTe than the present of the wine. Their medii^ importance will be spoken of 
afterwards. 

We oome next to oonnder the caunaxa nr aqk which viae andergoes. la 
saob a oomplwi oi^aaio oiixtiuv ebemtoal rest is impoaa fal a, and there is probably 
no angle moment at wMoh wineiaaot aitafedfor taebeltTorfcrtkewaaaafrom 
the time of its birth in the rat. Like sU organic mixtures, it ia bom to die and 
daeay, bat as a firM (^)eratiDa of that whiM afteiwaHb ainatitataa ita death, it 
may ac<]aire properdea which lendo' it more agreeaUe to the pal*te, and mom 
beaefioi^ to the health of the eaaaamer. Has reaolt ia aimed at by jodieiotu 



The linrt alteration for the better oonasta in the iem of vxUtr. 3%i8 happens 
vUle the wiae ia in the wood, by erapoiatuin tfaroagh the oask. Doabtleaa some 
tieoboi eaoapea at the aane time, bat in proportion more water, as b shown by 
the experiments of Somwiag, repeUed by Br. Gb-abam, in which dilate spirit 
put into bladders became strooger by ke«f>iBg.t Good ceUarws are earefi^ to 
repair thia loss by filliag i^ the eaaks with wine, ao that diere^ i^ the eoaMi- 
W&ts of wine, exowt water, are iaoreaaed, aad the aitiale beaones bodi atecnger 
-"■ ' - - ' .... d,«otd»- 



uid higher-flavoured ; for the component parta, being m<»« • 

ncaity on <»e amtbw with more enargf , and deveh^ tbt expected fl«v«cra i 

My. If, howerer, the driioient ^laoe m the oaak is nbt refilled, air gets in, n 

of the alcohol becomes oxidised into aeetio acrid, and tlunigh a fine eSher ni^ be 
tliBs gttterated, yat an anwaBPamry amoaM o€ rannieia ia pcodnoad. Thus, for 
iNtaooe, the old plan of smidi&g Madeira bo^warda aad forwards to the £aat or 
^«8t Indies rapidly evaporated it, aad ^odaeed a flndy'iayota-ed, but very sow 
■pd mwludesotoa wine ; whereas a ftw more year* in a warm oeUar aad eon- 
taooDs refilling would have elioitad the same taste wkboht die acid. 

Up to the time, tbea, of brag drawn from the oaak, wiae eeta ooctinnonely 

tnnger ; but once bottled, no ineroaao ia alet^ol takea plaee. "IVae, the aloehoUo 

'. CdUcata q£ old wiae ara large ; bnt the thet ia, tikey have ben kept lai% because 

' ''tsy were rtsong : they are not strong beoaose they bare been k^Along. Sugar 

, Bixtld not tarn mto i^lrit vitboat aa evolatioa of oarboaio aoid, which is nevtr 

n«tdiB.oId wine. 

Almost any wine may be iraproved by keaping ia the Msk, if oare be taken to 

j r^it; bot oaly the very best will bear the aefpaet of tiiis i«aoMitioi)j and even 

I "ty *ill not ii^iroTe ao mnoh as they rai^t do under mora prodeat maDage- 

Wnt. 

A BioN important change than coaceBtntUon, is the gradual develofmait ^ tAa 
M#( before described. To hare tiient in all their varied perfeotuDS, time >■ 
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abBo)iit«)]r neoeeaarj, Tht oMa wjaea an* m Isbs in attBaiag &U frawth «i 
^« BoUw «nim*l^ The birth of Horaoe tad of tbe wine he Jnu immoruliaad 
-were in the na» year (" mUa msoum mmmm^ Maaiia," Ao,), and it is mat 
onooBBOS for ^MMg nMD to drkk from boiUes maoh HHior to themselves. BM 
fcr those who are ntisfied with Bomething leas than this, the proeees may fa« 
■luoh hMloMd by the nnivenal dbtiaioeJ qoiokeBer, beat. Ilie Bomanc kept 
&U-bodied irina «p the ehiauier or ia awann gareett w»>«>d oarMadefa-a «o 
the CrofHtt, V have a ea^oard made for it at the batA at the IcitdboD fire. In 
the palatial war^tinaea ot B0f4e*ax, where Kins' Clani ragna oTer wiling slwra^ 
jott see a centigrade thermometw everr few yards, to pronde within the Ivmotwn 
of a degree isr (be auduteaanaa <^ the behest meao tcnperatore W^'9^ ^i* t^« 
age of the viBtajra- By tbege meaaa you may aeeiirelor yooraw frait wfafak 
vonld otherwiae hava ri^ed «aly fiar youc obildnB. 

By those who are in a stiU greater hurry, the following lew fcmili» prooeaa anay 
ba adapted fiiw tiia ' Wim and SjHiit Marcbanta' Own Book.' 

Tomakv ntw wtite UuU eU. 

** Take good old wine ; mix it with new wine of the same colour anil qnalttj, abont tiie 
twentieth partofcMwIiietoC'vefTqiinrtbBtaaofnew. Fa* the bottlea In a oof^Mr fiBed np 
witheaHwaMr; kveptt bdBatfcraboot att bow; UtUeool, and tbs wbila Bqaor viB be 
bi tMa wi ajppMnnee parftetly a^Ml to Iha oU wbw." 

Tbe last olaoae we wo«ld taka leava tv doabt, and aboidd drop a tear ever any 
nally prima wiDB winsh bad bera cmnned iat tta ezamiiiatioB n tfiis way. Bull, 
if ft Mas has aothiagtooSlira'giwat'bat sew wioe, lie tnaiy^be allewsd to ripen it 
thns ; only, instead of boiling-pfmit, we should advise a lower teropenitiire— asv 
ftoRi 180° to 10*^ Fhhr.,wid atbagaraxposinvtoib. Yonag wnen eften taaoh 
iaaprovad «r«D by pladag it before the Sok liM tbe diiU is taken tiS, without heat- 
ing it so maofa as to wake an after^ooKng re^uintai But notUng is sained In 
wanmiag ripe wine— indeed, the ethera already foraaed mn apt to be oriv^ aB, 
and tbe taste i^ared. Learn; ti»n, from soiaioa, to warn your yooag aad keep 
ymr eld wine oool ; lean, toe, sot to wnnn more than is wanted for iounediata 
^juia^'for if wine tins aitifieially foreed be retsmed to the aellu-, all futara 
ebanges will be m a te taograde direetioti. i 

Tbe inaestien oi a few drops of aoetio or any otlur flawosiing etbers into Cfas I 
deeantar, la also foir anongb. (My do not expeet mote than sm i u t itat Um of the I 
natoral Brodnetioa, and be osreful aot to orerdo it. { 

Tbe Uabomioa «f the mixed etbers is t^ main leaaen fox storing wine, and it 
ynibably witt atways eoaas nader tbe wine lav whMt aSioU all sooial bfe, that 
■wwythag tnly good most bewaited fot aad nud for. 

Some wues bMome *'«tMeMr" in bottle. It amy b» dontrtied whetber tbair 
sugar inoreases bv tbe deownpeattioa of oeganie I^df>»eari»ona, as eome have mg^ 
gened. lim pmbabHity is that the'nveeteaiog anaes from the dimkmlkxiof the 
tartario acid, wbieh baa man to fo«n tartario «bar. 

TbesB, tiwo, are ite tfarree olijeota umad at in cellaring wine — ooooentzatioa, 
•llieririiig, swaeceaing. To sttun tbea»— «b«t is to my, to make wkie karp till 
tlwyaregWMd e w isi n m ndi aoa li oM ofmaanftoture Me adopted. Thsaet again, 
give lurth to changes more apparent to the eye than to the palate, and axe lUfaer 
tMs ^imprewncnt than imfrovsoMnts thentiehrea. 

Under taia ottegory oome dtange* in cofow. It is .foond by erperieaee tbiS 
siBne TO^atds - smdi as tboee of Bngnody, Medoo, aad Porto^at— ptodnee i 
Sner liquor if a certain quantity of albumen survives tie fermentaUon. But alone, 
tids albnmen woold too rajudty decompoeo, eo by throwing tbe purple skma into 
the preea, tannin, mixed With the oolonring maUer, is added to tbe most. TIiqiiob 
comes out a red wine in wluch the tannin preserves tbe albnmen. The albumen 
. its work bf tatiag as a continnoaa very stigbt iennent to tlie atiietH, but in 
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be ooone a£ Urns grMdHaOj' nakea 'ntfa i^s Umio said, tmi boav-fanoliibl*, fa 
[oaiHtated «taag whh the cotonriag mstter in tb« fi>m of crut. Heaoa idl rod 
noes become pale, sad tliwr bae^ung pal« ii aa evidMiee tlut the npemmg 
fcntent ia goo» from tkem ; thef nuj get vrona, bat 4h«y vill nevar g«t aaj 
bctttr. 

Bed wiBfla, hoirevw, do aot bevmifl ookioriMi, bat " tawny." Thte ts from the 
pnaame ia tiMEO, as well as ia sot red irinw, of «B4ra«tfre, a §nbWii— pamdng 
mwe or Iwa «U the vasMable woiid, and whoae moat a(kaM» qnalitT m, gvtitmg 
bnvB by age. It ia t£« oolouriag mattor of o^ and mahogany, vWb in aae 
dirkcn by yean ; and it appears in the oiirijM boraa-oboaliiiiti, whiah M «kit« when 
the peel is fint l»okc!n, aini tarns to a bamfe mnna in a few sontMrta. The mom 
aabatuM wfaidt mre» a renerahle appaaranoe to tfa« beredhary dimoj^blA 
t>ught to be the odouriog io^edient of tba old Sheiry lUtd th«oid Htaiolwrfg Mk 
i^jait. 

Bill it doea not beaone more than brown. Wkm Martial sp^akg of white 
Fyeraian aa blaek with age, he ia either eiaggeratiag, or it must bar* got sootad 
viihijumarium.* NeiUer the &moiu "B^wnwain*' of the vintage of 10M, in 
the keeping of the oorporaticsi of Bi-emen, nor tbe Monntain boriad in tba fire of 
IioadoD, and dug np 100 years atWrwarda, are deacribod aa blaak.| 

Btsdaa these chuig«a for the better, titers are Baay obaogea ibr tbe worae, 
vhicb if they oooor alter maturity, may be conaidsffad aa (faarytftirfg, if Tprua^ 
tn^f , S8 dtHaia of wines. Some oi' the moat c^mon mi^ bo qnotod aa 
iMances, 

The moat deAmotive of theae mak-ttM ia that teehniaally oaHad thArta {la 
poia). It is aaoooaoed by loaa of red oolonr, by ioaa of taate, ud hM* of odo«r, 
or rather the aubstilatioB of niwnrmii taaln aad odsor tox tie nataml bouonet. 
^ begiDB from boiow, and therefore is not, like the diaeaae next t« be notioed, an 
oitdatiw &om without, bob an internal dway. Id wbiek of tbe ooBstitneatB It v 
Sot Bet op, is certaiDly a q«eetioa of much uupcvtanee to those ei>daawon»g to 
3"M it, bat it is nn&TtuuUily still avh jwUct, if. BataUiaC thinka it b^ins m 
tiK uolised oolouring matter, which he oallfl "poDqjnte," and ha has in anMort 
of hia opioioK tbe iodabitable &otthat red wtneHare (dtiefly BKhjeattoit,aMddso 
tlw general law that decay does oemmeaoe gaMraUy ia aac^ «>nq>oaz>d Mtrogc- 
nong bodies. Professor Mulder says that this is ta take the «flMt for tl^ catun, 
ud attributes the be«iaDing of the rot to tba dcosoipoaitioii of bitartrat«<^ peOufa 
jBta osrboBate; but ae does not give any reason ftc- bis <&»<, and be baa against 
un the infre«iBeD<^ of the dieeaee in Chabtia and Rhcne wkae, whuA oooUdna 
more tartar tWi any other. 

At the Btaga of decay above deacribed, the spirit is intaiA, and tba wide may be 
lutilled into very good brandy. But soon the aioohi>l bagwis to ba oxidnod into 
^Ue add, and the more destnutiva diaeaae oaUad tovnng ooaiBMBoea. Thb 
BM8 on gradually from above downwards, till the whole is converted into fioagar, 
""d the longer decisive steps are delayed, the leas spirit can be saved. 

^ ret nd soorisg are most ruinoBaeoci«'reBeeBMtbawiDe4nevchAitt,Knd we 
^Dot therefore be surprised that a variety of ]dans are extant far MrrastiDg' them. 
"16 mort obvioDB agents to employ for this poj^KMC are those which have uie pro- 
PWy of stopping decomposition in other oases. Sidphurous and snlphnrio adds 
hive leen used, as also alom ; and where the wiue is so f 



e the wiue is so far gone aa to be fit only 



'BfTi'-irfMTlUa-'tlBd^TutiDbB.'' Bnt Bokmlj woidd ipetk at M rsd vlu a* iBk. villi iM, At 11 1* u» lo 
!**Pt VWdi MH kuv bf Hw mm lOilUL The mtlBeii Viffcrs, OrtbMlni «nd InreTUa^ rapeoHrelT 
'^wnbriitoBW-ikimH-aad-'ilhiuB.'' Drtna lo ib»p*tr br tlM awflkBu iplIfeMi of Hn Knuni, wa II7 
V^[**'iHillhB*liuln«plwstlDBartlw«k>te mancr. Oalan, qBotwIbr AUiiaKHtD«i|iii. i.M},i(T( (hat 
"™>^ Fdtnlw vH, Uka (ka nodan, rdlov (ii^Oi tnt thacU hv^Hli fot In wiUi a imiU wind. It wn dliir7 
^'hmU^^"'^^ Hka Twf oholn Blalnbarg. Thii b Ua enlaiir wUoh Mutli] baa aiacserated, m mncb to 
ut^,H«d«(Ha(On WlD«a,p, 8II)Maiaa ts sonridn th* UDOBtaln ibore minaoDMI Iw. aa Dr. Snldn caOi IL 
^*W*aisldMtalai>hi>UBBiiaor oniMardUnodMiidiasD. Bnt ha amlii to nollee Aa ICnanmiLB of Bnaan; 

K"!'' "^t 6aa baaBinrpMBBa bj a oallai diwap In tha Idind of Crpnu, -"■ '— "" "— ■-- -- 

■U%UiaftiUta*ipMnblm Ib.JnuiBitmllUanintitta'^^ 
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for ^stiUii^, they aE« by iu> meuts objectisoable, and they will preserre the aloo- 
bol till there u & » good of>portuiiit)' for di^Kxing of it to tii« lUafeiUer. Bat we 
mtut protest aji^uiEt their emploTtneot in the model adviied in the * Wine ud 
Spirit UepeiiAMai Own Book:,' wnera botli lalpharosii aoid ftikl alnm sre prescribed 
for mixtare with liquids intended for the table. As they must remain in tbe wine 
in oonaideraUa (luantitMn, they oaBoot &il to be both naomotiB Mid unwholeaome. 
Tke SUM obJAoOOQ doe* oot li« i^ainat tbe {Jan adofiied by M. Batiiliat, by whidi 
^m evil ia taken away witlioM aoy ibreig^ mixture bong afterwards retained. 
He addi to the taming wina a large quantity of tartaric acid, which Tmitea with 
tl>e free evbooata of potaeh to ibrm tMotable oraau ef tattar, and be rMidly 
d^ooted aa a aedmieat. When thie ia removed, tbe wine ia imporerisbed indeea, 
but Blill furiy wlioleaoBie and uiadtdterated. To complete the eure, iv reqmrea to 
have soflM good ooloared vrine added to it, and to be atruned.* 

The gr«a»e of wine is the conversion by a Idnd of fermentaU<»i of the eogir 
into a ropy aiy mass oonnadng of laotio auid, mannite, and vegetable mucua. It 
baa baen caUed " rnnoooa fiermantatioit," and may be produced in tbe iaboratwy 
b« keeping, sugar and yeaet at a temperature of from 80° to 10(y. It probably, 
tber^Mra, is dna to some trioks having been played upon the wine by beating it to 
induce an artificial ripeoeia, or by too ruid ^mentatign. Tbe ju'eseDoe of tan- 
Bio acid preventa it, aad M, Fran^oia, of Naatea, advises iIm sae of that anbotaace, 
or of bnused orab-i^iplaa, aaaoBrs. 

Fvngout veg«tabUi may gvow in wine. A great inoentive to ttna is exceoi of 
tartaric acid. Solutions of tartario add in the laboratory are eonstantly gettiog 
BUHildy, and tbie same reealt sot imfreqaeatly takes place in Hs^t wine too Iod;^ 
oasked. When bottled, there is an additional e)«aent of dee^ m the cork, which 
in ao iU-T«Kilsted oeHar may often be aeen eovered ontaide with a crop of mould. 
This 8[a«ad* iawards, and in ooncBe of time infeotA the oontenta, whioa are tfaeo 
aud to be "eorktd." Ttiere ia no. more oomnon diseaaeia cellars than this, and 
exoellut winea are often spoiled by it. The remedies are, — 1st. If possible, v«- 
tilate and (by yoar cellar. 2aA. Be-owk aU the bottles not intended for imme- 
diata ose. Srd. Cnt yonr coi^ obse ofl^ and resin their tops. 4th. As the 
disease is a purely local cme, it often has not extended beyond the sor&oe of wins 
in immediate contact with die eork, and heaoe the rest of the bottle may be tafxl 



by penrii^ off a £iw qiooafiils. 
.SMemsM » a disease almost 



e almost pefuliar to Burgundy, It seems to arise dsiiag 
a second fersmntadon, aa carbooie add is evolved; snd the peculiar taste ia 
ascribed to sitrio ether, whid is bitter. Ba^ as Professor Mulder reinarb, 
where is the dtric add to come from ? As occurring in a wine which poss^sei > 
domestie iatereat for M. BatiUiat, be goes very frilly into the qoestion of^bittencos, 
bat SB wins so alTecSed will rarely come into a fordgn market without b^g 
SO mixjsd aad siy h iaUefd aa to be incnraUe, we wiU not affect to care niiK)i 
«hontlt. I 

" TVhatevw diseases may be&ll wine, tbe caii»a of tbtm Um in the presence <tf suffix 
wUch are capable of decompo»iiiE and of ooiomauicatisg decotnpoeition to othen. ^' '^ 1^ 
neoessarf to pursue oar investigation farther, whoa we Snd here a certain qnantitj <rf I™ 
same consHtoOnt which tiss changed the ssccharine jnlce Into wine, nnd of wbiob a si™ 
portion Is left behind after fbimentaljon. In al! wines there Is genemtod bq aJbnnrfnMi 
Mdy. XUm wIH, under some eiremnetanee*, fllreotty make the wine ' rfdi i' iroder oHw <*' 
emnstanece, originate fndireotly diffident diseases i but as a rule, it will ilowl; inil>R>T« u« 
BmiU, and dMrslo^ in it bora the otlMr eaawlittKntB Matter* of ^;re«eble toU and n^' 
Theee ^bnmiaoas bodke we tbe springs of movement in organiied nfttnre, bb mnoh fn Jj^ 
Urth as In their deaHh w wall jn the living plant a* in iu produots. They rat vtA tw" 
tbOT are tbetnaebee annihilated, and there ^ into ennlhflatlon with then, fortnn*^^ 
nnnrtDnately, sa the case may be, other Joint oonstitnents of the body th^ form p«rt orl 

It ia very obvfoos from the g«MraI prindi^e thus atrikingly put fijrwird, thrt » 

•TntUmUiTtaid«ltJnDo^p.UIL tlbil^p.lia. 
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eapaCHty fbr Improvement implies also im eqntJ Cftpacitr fer disease, nnleee it be 
counteracted in some iray. And the object is to flnd ft mode of raanageroeiit 
which win enable vrine to be preserved long enough to devrfopc its fiiU'virtnes 
without ftirestipg those interstitial changes whirfi tend to improve ft.' 

Wines may be nsed to last any length of titne by increaslne their alcoh«lio con- 
tents. Bnt there is no advantage in this ; all that is wanted ia for them to last 
uninjured till their fall flavonr is elicited ; after whldi keeping them may make 
them ciirions indeed, but will not add to their valne. The less alcohol they have 
In them the better, consistently with thdr lasting long enongh to become perfectly 
ripe. 

All that can be said abont the value of wfne known by extemid evtdience to be 
pttre, is a dednetion from what has gone before relative to the changes by age. 
Tlie valne certainly is not to be reckoned by its alcoholic contents, fcr no amount 
of spirit or length of keeping will bring virtues oat of wine not capable of exhibit, 
ing them. Still less Is it to be estimated by mere antlqnlty ; wine, like women, is 
to be valued for its matnrity, not fbr its age. The most notable rtrfiwrd'o ad 
abstitvhim of the plan of adding an annual price to wine, ia the qnaint boast of 
the bnrghers of Bremen, who, by reckoning at componnd interest, and inelnding 
dnties, expenRes of cellar, <fec,, rnn np the ideal eost^f theh- nniqne Rosenwein to 
^4,000 a bottle. It never gets to any heads bnt those crowned with the laurel 
or the diadem; the birthday of a Goethe, or such an occasion as the recent 
Wurtemberg congress of Emperora, alone open the Rosen-keller. But let us pro- 
fcie oatfdders flatter oar^lves that we do not lose mnch by the exelnsion. 
Depend npon It the wine is part its maturity, and its computed price ought to 
have been decreating, instead of htcrearing at compound interest tat the last hun- 
dred years. 

The qualities which in a young wine Indicate the likelihood of its fmproving by 
age, may be inferred from what has gone before— they are, spirit, sweetness, 
body, and ronghnesa — indicating the presence of alcohol, to preserve tt ; of sugM-, 
to make it taste ; of albumen, extractive, and fatty acids, to act upon Its aloohof 
and develope bouquet ; and of tannin, to keep them from decaying too quick. 

A rough gness may be made of a wine's latent powers by lipening ft prema- 
turely with neat. It it becomes more scented by that process, it will become 
more scented by age. We cannot, however, encourage our readers in these spe- 
cnlationa, unless tftey have a very well-built cellar, and pay great atteittion to it. 
The safest way is togo to a tmstworthy merchant, buy wine nearly ripe, and pay 
a feir price for it. mt they will find a good deal of advantage in having some 
previous Itnowledge of the subject, in applying their theoretical acquaintance 
with chemistry to it, and showing their wine-merchant that they have done so. 

The HEDicAL U3E8 of wines. — This is a subject thicHy clondrf with all sorts of 
prejudices and prepossessions, as is the discussion Of most substances used equally 
ny the sick and the healthy. Persona argue that what is good for themselves 
must be good for their patients. We have known a plethoric dietidiin, who hlm- 
seW loT*3 lobster-salad and champaCTie in the small hours, advise a starveling 
dyspeptic to follow his custom of taking no breakftst till noon. So a hearty 
rough-stomached doctor will declare one diluted alcohol just as good as another ; 
tte ascetic, or the reformed rake, will pronounce all equally Dad ; the gouty 
wilt dread all that is thin and acid ; the aguish will hare a pretSeotton for 

It is Terr posfi^e that prime wrnes may be made of all kinds, which may be 
Ajualiy and perftctly wholesome ; but thar rarity will always put them out of the 
greach of onrpatiente, and what we have practically to think of in naming a wine 
fi»r use, ia at best a second or third-rata article. We mnst also choose those which 
are capable of being grown in quantity proportioned to their popularity, or the 
chances of ndulteration are exaggerated. When Maddra was on everybody's 
table, it could not be recommended to patients, for in nine cases out of ten it was 
either an inferior sort or a sour imitation. But now that it has gone out of lashion,. 
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a wholemine aai often a vwy perfect vine is to be boaght of tbat kiiH), and tiu 
adalteraton expend their iDgenaitf npon- Sherry. WiiK, ve vaot is a liquor 
which iaeithar produced iDTeiylti^equsntitieStOr i8not<affi(»eD0;knowD to the 
niilUoD for it to be worth imitatiag. 

The medical qiestioos oonoemuig the employment of wine will be pat in the 
oleareet light for exhibiting our real koowledge aad igooraace, by ooDsideiiag 
sewately the phydologtcal effects on the htimau frame. 

l^e effects may be praeticaliy iocUided under the foUowiDg heftds : ExbiUration, 
Natrition, Arrest of Destructive Hetamorpboais, laebnadon, D^eneratioa at 
Tissne, Derangement of DigeHtion. The three fir^t-are ?ood — the three last bad; 
and the object is to secure the former, white avoiding the latter. 

Mehilaration is not merely a minor degree at dmnkeDnesa. It raay be pro- 
duced by many things brides alcohol, and wiuoh do not iiicbnat»-Hniob an, for 
example, the essential <»l8, p^permint, onions, T^eriao, aasfoetida, tea, ootho. 
Even eating, and.thc iucreued circulation of blood, produce the effect to wms 
extent. Alcoholic fluids tmty do exbilarato with the greatest oertiunty bo«I 
rapiditr, but not in direct proportion to the alcohol they contam. A glasa of witH 
wul raise tlie spirits of a healthy person as mnch as a glass of gin, a giass of fine 
(Aaiet aa much as one of stroag tavern port ; and this is not merely from the plea- 
sure of taste or association, for the same may be observed in fever patients, whose 
gustatoty nerves are blunted by a thick coating of sordvg. 

The distinction is not only u sal^jective one, evident to the mind of the ndft- 
ent, while it is iuoapable of demonstration to others. There is a real phyetologiod 
diffiirence in the effects which follow exHlarating and intoisica^nc doses— a di^ 
ferenee whit^ in its ultimate resotts, amonnts to a complete oontrasL ' rnie former 
increase the amount of vital powers rendered available in a given period, and the 
latter <2wrease Uiem. Can there be a more pwfoot antithesis T 
. This is too important a natter to rest solalr cm the nnassisted sanses of patient 
or observer, and it does not do so, for the admirable experiuienta of Dr. BdeJtET 
have eubroitted it to the proof of chemical analysis. Tboogh the whole series of 
his investigations into the aetioo of alcoholic stimulants bear dir6<^T on the pTfr 
sent sublet, they are too mntnally dependent on <me another, tata too lengthy 
for quotation. The general remits, however, may be stated as follows i 

1. The spetual action of alooholio drinks is to arrest deotmotive awSToilation — to 
stop the over-aotive proeasses of life in tiieir effects upon tbe orgaoisRi ; so tint, 
for a certain period daring tlie stay of the aloohol in the gystem, less oraa, !«■ 
phosphates, leas water are excreted by the kidneys, less earb<»ic add by tbt 
lungs, and less digestitm goes on in the alimentary canal, showing that tbe musde^ 
bones, uervae, Ac, are not getting rid of their effete dasne, but reUfaiag it, aw 
making use ef it as &r as poeaiblo, 

3. But at the aame time they give rise in the body to a defensive naetion, wludi 
is prominwit, first, immediately after taking the dose, then gives place to the Sp» 
cdal action, and on this ceasing is again maniftated to a greater extent. 

a. So that if a soitable quantity be taken, and if boui actum aad reaction ars 
allowed to exhaust themselves before the' dose be repeated, more manifestatioD of 
life, represented by more excretion and more consequent roKwal of the bodyi 
takes place in a given time with tbe alcoboiie drink than mthont, Th»e has be« 
a pontive gain in vitality. 

4. But, if such a large qnantity ia taken at onoe that the r^^on is overpowve^ 
or if it is arrested by a continuoos repetition of tbe doM^ the Bsanifaa t ation of Me 
is kept down ; the body is not renewed, because its effete pertioles ara net tcbm^ 
and the amount of vitality mnst certainly be reckoned at ft loss.* 

Tbe first-named state la Exhilaration, in which the alcohol may be &iriy called 

■ 1l«lM(a HIT Biflknidd, Ton r. W. BfickR. Tol I. Hct. 1 Wrlnrtlit. Wt hiira Intradai fd tlw nim> </ Ah 
■ntlior ■(■In la wr hwUDf-UM, bMHue ba, uil liid«*9 dl ptii>l<tl<wlWi of Uw BcilialU-6ekult»a>MlB Ktanxl, »• 
inncblcakBiKiiilnEDKlanAthui thevdtKTT*. A csHkUihi of tnofLUIaBi and atnlneMinnild mtktu idiEinKli 

'nu tot am an Br£rUimi BodMy. 
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» foainir nediraiM,B.nadMMal Awd ordMlcitwndliaHa,£)rbo^NidauBd. The 
acooiKl itMe h iMoacatJoR, wb«B it fs ft poiiDB t« bMh. 

Notr^ Ae edilustinir ctfeiMaof dilittodftlcafaol an very mnch ia cww d br it« 
KdmiKtnre wMi ingAr, eortnctiTe, vegeti^Ie «n«ntU <n)a, vtititM, wmI the aUied 
•dbMmom -wfaioh km b««n 'dMenl>«d m pradwobg the arom taA bonqnet of 
VBW. ' Witfa B^oBilHrof'ideob^ wtMitalMiialMB would b« ineffiacnt, ftdeb. 
cftte irine i»»MB to prodaoc « decMad WMWiWto »p<» tWnerwow wyitei*. Whfls, 
cben, tha is imilr m ug h l , «» ia- owt <rf gwaft 4c proMi m , bjrpocliOMbiiin with- 
•vt kmfiW ^neot, BerroM «xkMMGum, qt w ^aiiity, by«t«io^ fiuntiDg, Taonting, 
and the Aa, er wImi ime to waMiid mvdr. to iniootM Awvn th« roagbnMM* of 
duty toil, ire tnoM reaMo^wr Aat the geoa naalt nmy be obaaiaaii iritboat th« 
^rA% Mid'weeaa ebtaiD it with leMst lAattoa of the evil by Mkctjoft liquors rit^est 
in their pacwiiM-.Boanted'MiMtitneDta. Bordeaox, CkampagiM, Rhine, aad Afoseile 
'wiMM, offer a varivt^ of ofaoioe, i^ £nt bcao^ the neat pu^eet and aakaUe to the 
nomher of theee oaan; whikt the «th«ra hawe eertain iDOonvaaienoea, 
to be mentiaMd, whioh eftoi fcrbid their aaa m tita apaeial eaae to be 



sreateat : 
Mreafter 



Tfae beneitcul aftota on the i . 

thm, spatmDg OhawpagB« vilt aoiati w ea have a vm^ nagieai cAet in atopping 
vonting ia eaaM aoeompraiad with OKiah noawow depra ari op. - Aad evco in health, 
tba greater exhilaration aaoaed by gCMina eibrreaaing winaa ia notonoaa. The 
phTaKrio^o^ exj>lanadoR of thk reault ia naa y^xf cltw. i* ea— ot be due to tiie 
fBrtMmeataddonetiOTtbeinhaUtiQn ofthiagastenda tooooi^atelyoimoaite cod> 
aeqneneM. Pariuipa liia sodden phyrieal (dnagv is die Kqidd doring toe extnea> 
tion of th« fixed «r danlapea atMa wfaieb in a i iaaea o t itMe are ntora potent than 
at other tanaa Perbapa other gaaea are geaerated, vhoae propertieB are in thas- 
■dvea exhilantittg. In tteCfaaeipag*eBeirtintoWartaaabtrg&o«iihem»,Barao 
liet^ AMmd tiiat ftr every TotiiBe <rf' cai^oms add th«e were two Tolamea of 
protoxide of lUtngMi* (langfahig gas) ; and it waa Mamed, wtthovt abeolste proofs 
to hare been artifiaidK^ introdaeed fat the parpoee of aagmeDliiig the joyooa 
raadta of die bottle. Ue aahjeet deataDda ohiHieal inreati^ulioo on parely acM. 
tilo groww da ; aad >» wvnid, aoieVTer, be oaeM to kaow H we ocadd that at will 
istireaae the repaired exhilaratiaD, while deereaafag the (jnaatity of aleohot or aax' 
boaieaeid. 

"nie gtaddaning efieete o^ ideobc4 are aa^awpted by ita aiixtore with o^er itam- 
itituenia of wine, but ita intoxiBting or poiacniag efieota are dimiMahed, ood thna 
M«r« rmij be odien,- with ita ad waitagti aad wi^ootiu evilBk 80 that, &r exam> 
pia, if a maa drinka a ^ot ef Mr. Breaded Haiaala, he geta » aeiiiewbat lar^ 
doaeofapiritthaa tiiwaiiiBhalfapiat of g»,tbat.,it ia OBDeceaWT to ur,wiU>- 



oat the eame bad eoeaeqaeneea. 1w ia pM^y to be attribnted to the prBa ca oe of 
tfe elherri aad engar, bat aim in e gieat decree to the hiliiaati oombiaetioii of 
IIm aleeboi with ^ctmetive and albnEaiDoos nmWer, as that it is Dot abaarhed inune- 
diatflfy by the nMaabraoea, bat gradaalfy anddarmg a pnMe« of d^eatioo. It ia 
obnoaa tmt ita locid efiaotoa the maaoae aarihoaa and riaoera nrat m thoa imiofa 
iDotMfiod, aad a powerful aigaHeal i> afforded in lavenr of the naa of wine iostead 
of btmady fcr kiT«lid& 

Ifulritbm IB an indipeel eftot of -wio^ Tbwe is sbowa br chankal nveatiga* 



JAilrttJon is an indipeel eftot of wio^ Tbwe is shown br chankal nveatiga* 
tion to be very tittle snketaDce in it capable of buildhig ap the bodr. The pbM- 
phatea and «lbiiineD are nora raadily nuad elawrhere^ as Waaklia bea impnnted 
od our M e aioi 'iea by his eemparisoa ef a penny roU and a gallon of been Bat 
atoohal eeems to render the ahnMalary canal more vtady to absorb nntriment^ 
Fannen find tbis^ and alwa^-a'try to pnt aocoe waate beer or tiimmtii^ graiiM in 

• Msikat TiiaM.-ll«*. Mn. 

* MuinU e—tMBt M4e par imt, «t sbwIaM ilcoW (Bnndi); Onnk. tt-i ptr cuL fJantt). 

1 Tlw dUMbrlMlBg IrDbciks <if Mbvr k tliown bf ItabcJnaaecullj imncdTlbrdmiVfnnciB. TVtnty orthlrtr 

»• uken nut oo ■ Utile u[l will nUoni u> Minpanir >nbri«tr. Tha knoolcdB df thie rKt hu bmn pofmliitul 

u>I.BUIIll>t(TnllAtiirl«Ylii*ittlErna««,p.fM). 
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thMT pig trougjiuL Tlijiiiiiiwii 6aA H, too, md gtre Am pMunto ood-liTec oil in ■ 
glass of Bbeiry when they vobM hAv« it fattoB qnldilf. TIm eflbot, faowener, ia 
{urobAbJy «eMtHed to otetginow hoi moA thfl a^jwM tinas, tar At (UgeMion of 
albtimiooGH tBKttai by tfae gaatm jaioe iaoertn&lr Impeded by aloofaol. 

Heaoe vo gma the folleiniut nilea eoiMeniing hm aramaiatntiaD aC viaa a* ■& 
aid to DDtnUon : — ist. That ue alooholM coKmiU an tfaoH of prioeipal imipwt- 
aaoe, and that theatnowit ofMtidor natritirtt matter in dMTiBB'maliaalittlBdi^ 
ferenccu Sndiy. Tbat w« may hop« Mp from it la Jacra a M y adipoaa tiaaue, bal 
not muaole. Srdly. Tiiat as iu agrawMM with frtly food ia tbe prine objvcfc, v« 
moat avoid thow winaa v^A an likolr to make auA Sooi n— i ni wJlaMet aa, tat 
ezam{de, b7 makiag it rancid ; and uierefoiie, dtUy, Hut aoond vines vith ■ 
amall pfop<»tt<» of aetd to tk^ aleobo^ and btit utle body to eame r»4«iaea- 
tatioD, ehonld be aeloeted ; the trpM (tf pertaetion may be ooBBid««d tbo dry 
Spaaiah wioea, AmaBiillado and Mauaaiila. And, 6tUy, Tbey dioiilil be takn 
afoog with tbe ^tty food itsalil or iaimediMely ttfttr iL 

Tiio arreat ^dettruijlim^itetamvrpkosu, vt what has been- pieturce«p^y. oaUed 
" the moulting of the tiasuee," ifl anqueadoaably the moet important of tJk« iw e di - 
D^ aMs of aloc^lio bqaida. By tfaraa we are eaaUed to ria^ the profreas of 
tDtentitial death ia low fevota, till th* period of the lymote poHOn'a -nrallMioe ii 
paaaed, and U haa flithw been eraeoated or beoome mert. By them we can check 
the exhaastioa of tha body throagb oxowitTe aecredoB, aa m caoea of cbroaic 
catarrh, tdoer^ abaocaoca, amputaiaoaa, <bo. By them we eaa dimintcii, in or& 
nary dietetioa, the wearing eut of the body by the orer-wM-lud mbid, whiolt ia 
tbia bosy metropt^ ibrowa ae many itfto the uada <^ tbe pfaynioian. Bat is tha 
wielding ^ tbia two>6^);ed aword' the graateet jodgvent is raqwaita, l«t we carry 
the effect too Str. The deAntotion ^effate tiaaoes ia part of ti^ aiid aeeeaaari^ 
[HKeoedM oonatraotive renewal ; i£, Aea, we tk»A it too &r, intwvtiii^ lite u 
diminidted, md tbe syatoia is orerioaded with ToatAar inoiqiable of vittriity. 

It is hebtcr tbarefore to f^vm alaobol hi a ^ated fcrm, area when wa wish to 
prodace ita moot deoidad actios, aa in typhas £aver, for example. And it ia beltar 
to give it combined, aa it ia in wiao, with other eabetaaoaa of partially ooneapoad- 
ing aetiea, thw to adminiatH it mw^ difinaed in watM, aa ia aometiBea dose fcr 
eooDomy'a aake, Sugar, we kaaw from Dr. Bdoker'a experioMnts, haa k apectai 
effect in limiting tbe destruction of tiaaues oouUtining phoeplates, tiesuea of no laai 
importaace than ^e boon and a«-v«a. And it ia li^^ that nmttar iaTaafe^tioiH 
into tha phyaioiogy of athera nwy abow some q>ectal effecta belfmging to thma. 
Tl>e ftcide, too, and Aa eztraenv* hi wioea^ aeen to prarent foeHer than water 
tbow tnjnrMnia effieota apoa- the mnooaa membraaea which apiritaqus liquen 
axhilHt. 'Shtm ia, thts, ao esteavagviee m preflBrrina wiae bo miaBdy aad water 
in the mmngwiMtit of low iavera hi htniatal aad partui praatioe. 

Thtt ia ntA the pfaue to duNBBa det^a ia the nHtde and period of adBBniBtenag 
wiaa in aoate onmpiahita. But mm raminder may be dedooad from tbe view 
taken of ita pfayaiologieal action — ^viz. to aUow iatwrala to elapae, during wbiA 
ita effeeta may aabaido, and tim ayatem raoover &r a tisM ita metanawplKwee, ao 
that the efiete lianiea nu^ tutre a dae exit. Tba ai^t ia a oosTenieBt time lar 
tJiie in general, but ifj from any cause, that is cNwridered iueKpadiant, some boon 
of eerreqtoodins duration ritoold be aeleated, dariaf whaeh the adsunialrotion of 
atimnlauts ma}> »e ditooationed. 

The wine ohoe«i for fever oaaea ia naaally Porf, but the rarity of really geoi 
Portugal WBHt, and the ezoewve badnem M ah low-prioad hmtacioQa now in tha 
market, render it da^v more aitd more inoumbeat upon na to hare enbeaitnt«a tt 
hand. Tbe beat in the Ixmdoa marltet aeem to be the red Spaaiah winea, Ben 
Carlo and Cadis ; eapeciatiy the former, whioli, indeed, is often mixed with spoiled 
Portuguese wine, and sold as port. It may be had in the wood at a tow pri«, 
considering iu strength, and is fa^^y to be commended for hosintal use in i 
diluted state. 

Poor peo|^, however, are not the only patients supplied with Port wine nnfil- 
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tod Sat tli6 thik room. Tha prepawo^ea In fiirMu (^luMiy^ anuM mMf o«l- 
lars in wealthj houses to furnish nothing bat a damaged aitMls. To find iuilt 
widt ft boUle tkat eoeb a {fi*eat aun a grcM- maay years a^ ia flat knvaj ; tnd 
the bet4«r way is to give K np ab «aae, aad order yonr paUaot a good fidl^m^ed 
vino of a Affirnat oatnra, snob aa Madura, Bni^pmdy, or HMuit^a. 

Mttbrialiim is a tairiUe word to meet with in periodieal litentato. It opmu 
vp & ipianprnt, <i(to many toaial aad.p(£tMid qnoitiwut thab the roadn is ^>t So 
' ' " ' " • - >ff here wiA a aamle renmi denred 



aioaa diepage hi d«apair. He ahall be let eff tn 
from wayoide' observation— vis. tba^ in aU eooi 
•hasp, drankamiMS is alntoat nak&ovn ; wbere it is moat expansive^ t'hat rise ia at 



JJefftnmmhon ff tt»*m, as a oDBse^tieMte of dnnkiag, mwArs to ba a ohr 
■Late of Umt aneot of aaatamorphoajs whieb hm bma already disooasad i 
leoaedy for disoasa. The eSVite ttftae rudaiu as aaaseloHH bfvden mind np wiA 
tba heateby, aod is. finally eonrerted into the least vitalised of all the ergamo ooA- 
MataSBtB tk the bedyi eU or &t. CaroM and v^naUe obasrrauons nave been 
■a«de by Dr. Bocker, on the steiortnally retained- blaod-dUos in tbe oirenlstiiig 
fiuida of b&bitual apirit-drinkw*, aad tbe mppemnce of the d c g en atated haarta, 
livers, aad kidney* of these niaeraUeeoindflBisfiuiiifiar toaaaU. 

£>eg«n«E»tioB anses firem the arreM ef aetsHoi^ribons bcug too loi^ and eoo- 
tinuoosly kept up. Henc« there is tittle danger of it in acute oaaes, wbane tke 
lar^ quaatity « aleoholio remedifes wa find it espsdieat to adminintor is neces- 
aanly ffimhuanad aa tite disease reeedei^ and daring aoBTa la aaenae ia radaeed to 
the ordinary aUowaaes of bealtb. But in dironio oaaea it is eAra a natter for 
•eriona ooaaidarat i on vbelher we dull eauiloy an agenb oepable <tf dmag alosg 
with the good we intntd, an evil greater than that origiaaUy to bo oonbated. u 
the dose of a atimtUont be repeated before the arrest of aetamoiaboais haa o o as o d 
and tbe reaction of the ayfltem faaa bcffnB, a seeoad arrest indeed takes plaee as 
before ; bat ^a postponed reaotion is angtsmttid in tana eaoh time it is delayed, 
and when it oconrs at last, it ia so painfally depresdi^ tbak It beoamcs more snd 
^Mt* ^ffieait to resist the instinct to pot it o^ aad ia the cad it is really danger- 
o«M to do SO saddeuly. Tliis is the abtMl tristory of e wa i r med timting; andonen 



o«M to do so saddeuly. Tliis is the abtMl tristory of e wa i r med timting; 

we fear it may be u-aeed ia iu oruin to the cardeed7 wordea adnoa ot some 

nedical nan. 'Setetioe or practioe mm langbt hjaa thM Bleeb<^ aotion will allevi- 



ate eertuB moctad pfaeaora^m, and be reconmet)ds it without ikw^at 
jMtieat knows no henn in aloobol exeepc drankaotieM, aad ae hwg aa he cvmds 
that viae, thiaka fae cannot keep up too steadily the -agreeable rSaet he wpcri- 
eneea. Alasl maoh safer for him would be the oosaaieaal dehawh of a man he 
despises as a profligate, than his own continuous steady coarse towacdo death. A 
drunken bout brings iU owa eare, and is aansUy allowod to he MltrWad 1^ i«ao- 
lioD afterwards ; hot tbe most alvnuag aynptom ia a tippler ■ that he MHmof 
get drunk. Day by dar there ia a litUe less and a little Me Itfc la bk ayileia, tffi 
at laat lus degwer^ed oody is flt for burial. 

Now, the reaaks above demribed see, practically speahkag, tadnewn as tba 
eonse<)aMiea of wine ; it is ayatit drinking that leads to them. Tkem are several 
laaacns for tbia, iadependcnt of the chmniosl differenoss of tbe ttqann. Wine is 
nu'ely used exoept at the principal meal, or as a sett of MeiHchM in measured 
anantity at other hours, so that the effects have time to pass wwav befcra aaotlMr 
dose becomes due, and no craving for increased quantity ia ezpertnoed, la fiwt, 
Mm go OB taking daily for quarters of tfadr ft» ih» mvae i daaliaal namber of 
glasses, foaling daily the same comfort, and never findiiig it neeeasary to ineraaae 
Ike qoaatity. Bot tbe spirit bottle n opened wkea iia owaer **foeiB to want it,"— 
nay, it ia very often carried about the persoa wader tbe a p yroyria to name, as 
regards its d«ldiy results, of a "pocket pist<^" 

We have been in the habit, in msnnmce praotice, of omtttiug tbe waalinqniriea 
about " sobriety" and *' tomperance," Aa^ wtuoh give ofienoe and dial no infor- 
mation, and sobstitating for them the sJnqrfo qnestion — " Do yon ever take spirits 
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betvieen mcob f^ TUn ia aonwtbiBg dafaita, not to be shirked, and if tasw^mi 
hi the aftrmativs i^oald lead to rcjeotJon, 

The nibject of spirit drinkiiig Caikes up more ipaoe in tUa artick than «n'M«. 
miae ei avoidny tcmperaaoe omtmiooplaMB {terhape l«d the reader to AZpeet. But 
we have two vuia ma : one is, that it ooeopiflB (juite dietinot graand Stook the <pws- 
tioR »f dronkeniMM, fan mnoh more to do with the prodnotion at' itinminn, m3 ii 
therafon mtM^ moM tb« province of a medioBl reviewer. The other aWBa o Is (in 
bloah to write itk Aat no «faUB of p«nam who have reo^od a Hbenl edacstMe 
are no often ^ddiet«d M it w medical maa. Ltwdokere were showed two or dm 
fears ago at th« Baiaide vt a highlv mor^ and iat^eeunl aarnon, wbo left ■ 

eper attribatioff his deapur to the habit of secret tippling ; bat tbef would ban 
en leaa aatonithed had they known how many praMrtiaBeri all over tb« eomkry 
■aftr fron dw peooliar dyapepida at aleofaolism. Tht hng robe and bar Msjestj^ 
nnifcnns an ooeaMORallr di^iraoed by inebriation, olcrgymen mwfdt too lof^ at 
dn bott^ bM spirit di^ilBg seems left to nedieid men and tbe otasnos b^nr 
them. They hare many tampCatiou : bard metital and corporeal tod, stiddon «alb 
for ezerttoQ when tired, broken rest, irregalar axposore to nold and wet, wean 
waiting Ld lono ftnu-ttoiBH for lingering laboars, the dvll 0Otn|Muiy of it^eduoated 
perstms, the wish to be sooi&ble and not seem prond, are a few of tbenk Infa) 
tbefte temptatioBs thay do tail, sad HiU on a large soale, eapacialty in ma] 



To require of an rnifertonate patient and brother praotitiener tb«t be sbaatd 
give op at a blow Uiat aloohol iidnefa mstinct and scnenoe raree in teac^^ hha ts 
be Deoewary, is too ^eat a demand. If he booame a teetotwer, be wonld probririy 
die all the sooner. Hard oommonplaoes about ^e virtne of tei a per aa cc and tm 
evil of its oppoatte, prodnoe no more effnt than sehoolboyt* themea. What ht 
wants n — firM^ kind sympathy with his mi^fattumt, sad seoond, a ration^ mesM 
of gMtang rid oi ic Now, nothing oon^bntea more tvwards the latter than t 
clesr skeieb of xixe dienHstry and ^juoiogf of tbe subjeelt and a belief that the 
adriwt^eB of Bloohol amy be had witbont its diaadvantagefc He riioidd lefteat 
bow wine ^Ben from tbe spirits which are in it, and aeain, h«w it is not so nnA 
the qoantity, bat the freqaesoy of the dose, which is nurrying him to the gT«v< 
and Ilia childreB to porvrty. 1^ moet oom;riste r^^ is tlte aobstitotion of wine 
for spirits TlLa very •oonOBiy which was perhaps tlie first orif^n of the bi^ 
will prevent skocsb in tbe dearar liquid. If that oannot be aeeomptiriied, let at $8 
events drBBS botwaon meals he avoided as poison ; and let the addition of siigsr, 
and Savoars ra tl» shiqra 4^ lemon, frnit, or a few drops of nitrie ether, make d» 
drink spprsach ssC^ aearw to the joioe of tbe grape, and "be d»ly more ui 
mora duotod. 

Among the J)eranffemtfii» o/IHfHion aririag from wme, it wiD not be ne<«» 
sary to dwell Im^ npoa the immediate oonieqirancee of a delMBcb. It is nsn^ ni 
army medical returns, to report it aa " febris," as indeed there is, truly enough, 
an ephemeral fever, but, like other feverB, it worica its own core, and civilianf an 
not in tba haWt of a^yi^ to it the same esphemistJu nomaneiatmv. Sut, witli- 
ont iMiw laksn in eoeh quantit;)r as to be cooaidered an ezcass as reguda ajooboi, 
wines will aomotimes oaase a msturbauoe of digestion, whi<di prevents our mo^ 
tioniag their OM in aaeea frit«re otherwise we might bo willing or amiotts to do «■ 
This i» alwayi Aoeon^Miied by the presence of a large quantity Of acid in Ha 
alimeotary oaa^. " 

In some instaoocs thns exeesrive prodoctioo of aoid fbllows e<]aaBy aH sonsn 
wines, and eron opinta. Ilea it is aae to the mncoos membrane of tbe stomset 
bring so morbidly aenritive that it becomes irritable and temporarily infimntid, » 



that it refiaes to seorete its solveDt jnice, and to perform with vnmdent sctititT 
the peristaltic movements. Hence the alimentary mass nndergoes tlie aoetons >o^ 
lactw fermaBtattoos, hiBtead of bebg digested. These pstieiits owfia to abttun 

..II _l-^l >!_ j_:_i u-j .:ii " J .CiL-: ij.:j a;Ii 



from all ale^oBo drinks whatsoever till onred of their morbid conditMrn. 
More oomm<mly It follows only wines, and some sorts of wines more tbsn 
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et h ewt Heae oMetdflBem nn^tiioag^t^ b«cfliiMtfa67«« in danger' of Miing 
iofeo tile nsrek of spirit drinkiae, and abo I x ig w e ve^ ofteti the plieBt'»wy«>em 
nweiaJljr raqiHrea % ithauliu midi yet be cBnnot tue witiwat kdOnvonieiMe, 
VThen we reflect on the luge qoonlit^ of free add «xi>tiitg in wine, w« CMinot b« 
ttiriwised nt its raowg wme treaUe in tke atomaeli. If a nua-^iite fa^ r bot- 
tle of faookj he awallowB one hnndnd gruns of »^, equal to fire tal>leat>ooi>iiiK 
«f jtcmon-jiuce ; in a pint of <^aret, elgbtf grsine; n ipariilii^ ^ampagiM of 
Madeira, the «tiue uAOnnt ; in port, if he takes even tnte eomparMtvely large 
sllowitiica, be does not get above mxtj graint; but tben in tke three hafclliere it 
Mearly an onnce of augar, which, nuzed up with tbe food, bae a eCoiV tbndenoj 
to fcrroeat, and tarn mto a freeb ponioti of Mid at c more advMera peritfd «* 



and Rt 



Sere obemistiy steps in with valuable aid. In the rinple inatrament of a 
•iactdard aolntion of otastic soda, ve possess a meaaa of tcetJitg rapidly the whole 
miAA oontents of wines, and rejecting Any whi^ are tfana daeond <ui£t £» ow 

p«ycfit. 

Bnt itm^eflsomedilftreilee what sortof aodisootitaiBedbitbewNM. Aoeti* 
is t<y msny stonachs rasoh less in^rioiw than t«rt*rie, and it is fimad lliat tbe pro- 
portion of these to ooa another varies very much in the products of feimentation. 
^nla^ in MaddrM,nMri7 om-thiM of tfis acid eontaiaed b aoetie } iB-|»rt,only 
one-fourth ; in ctaret, one-fifth ; in diMnpagnet on»«0venth ; asd in book, not o&e- 
dg^h, wliilst tbe rest ta the last digestible, tartaric, or Its alty, raeonk* Besides 
these, the tannic muM be allowed for, smidl indeed in quantity, but pdwerfol hi 
operation, as its use in medicine shows. / 

Of course, both the quantity of acid and the proportion of the several aoida 
~~y, within certain limits, in different specimens even from the same vineyard, 
1 still more in growths oiasa«d nnder a common same in the market. 60 that 
to give an opinion as to the fitness of a partionlar wine f<v drinking, we must oarry 
our investiftation rather ferther than merely the application of the seda test. 

He acetic acid may be esUmated by distilKng it off from tbe vine slowly^, at a 
moderate temperature, so aa not to deo(m^>OBe the extractive, and meaBuriug it 
by the standai^ alkaline solution. 

&igar in wine whic^ is to be taken by itself as a mediwiev it often benefi<ual by 
roalring tbe acid and alcohol less immediately irritating ^ ^^ mucous membrane; 
but in that which is to be mixed with food it is very apt to increase tbe generation 
of acid in the stomach or csecnm to an injurious extent, gesereliy two or three 
boars after steals. If an examiner of wine ie disposed to reoktm tiie absolute 
qoMittty of Bogar, he will have to go to the expense of Soleil's saocharomeler 
fwbich costs, with its aecesaoriee, not much under 20/.), imd even tbsn may have 
tM analyns doubted by a cbunist ;t hut a &ir oomparative valaatioa may be 
made by first neutrahziDEC the acids with lime, and eMinwting the sweetness wliieh 
remains by the taste. This ie done by measuring the qoantity of water wUch 
reqmres to be added before alt trace of it cease to be perceptible to the palate. 

The ii^unoBS effect of ill-prepared efferveseing wines ia easily ex^ained by the 
large quantity of undeeonposed ferment they contain. This u set in action by 
the warmth of the alimenUuy canal, and can hardly be overcome even by tM 
strongest digestive powers. Flatas fuid acidity are its normal eonseqaenoes. 

Tbe proverUal nnwhotesomeneea of " mixing wines" is not- expluoed by <die- 

•BMllidl«i,»Mlt falMp«nMtf«lwtk««irw*- 

UUIIcnuBm«<]( HflHtivmiHa <( 
«»Ue mM. totatta, nmmk, *«. 
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I Tte NImt hi aok^pciUrtdflC iirchuoincUr M ('(inutltilaTe toM li^ VM BwyMdii^a tn^ iMatM the nj 
t* Uh 1*n. wMM ilonn md tumwamr i<Mt» tt to tb( lUL So HM timBiit tinhmj.tmamaA*. wltklM 
■Ma lUitnMi ertii* uarioUlBblA, m%bl ba •n adaltinUiwIUt wUU lump, n ialM n » «uu*l, ar sbmA, u austlT 
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mistry. In noM casn the «r9 nuty b» (rsoed to the tmiptuim fao increMed 
qatcatitj, or to the tski^ of mma gorte vbiafa, even If adhered to tbrooglKMt dw 
meal, wooU be eqtt^y h«rtfliL In ^t, the |a«oept of keeping to ooa wioc 
seems to real on the laise piindple M keepkig to one meat. 

Hith<Brto dw gennine and p«rtect jniee of the gr^>e Iwi bemi i^KAen trf'; bat h 
is certain ikat, mn<A of the difficulty vhich pstienta experience m digefltuig wfaie 
arisee from tidr use of an impnre article. There may be foond often » ranch 
iarger qnantity of acid than t^e taate iiadioateo, concealed fa°r mohuaes, or peHta{» 
by snjrar of h»d. Instead of tortario, ti>ere may be malic aoid, the oormeqaenoea 
of which to ti» digntlon are ipell known to tb« sotera of rhubarb tarts and the 
driaken of hard ^der. TfaMe my be alnm, copper, iron, niokel, o^, STen anenic 
{Batilliat, p. 142), accidentally added to infcnor wine, and nobody knows vbs 
else, for pnrpoMa of frnnd. 

Thia brbga m to the nibioot of Avmuaxtnoita. It i> right to have a deai 
nndenrtanding vriiat i» meaot by this shrming word. Now, M. Batilliat* fai, 
sooording to hi§ title-page, a druggist aa well as a wine-erower at Macon, aJtd u 
by DO mawv vr iodumiu pariat, eo that we may take im dsflnitimM aii not too 
atraitlaced even for the jweaent itate of die market. Ha connidert as falnfled : 



" 1st Brarr &ink mM ai viae and not toad* bmo ft 

" 2iid. Evwy iniltare of wine witb another liqoid oi lem nliM 

"Srd. WloeawhMeiuiwbolewwuoeHaiidothttrbad qaalitieaaMwaeealedbjtbeadditidn 

of foreign matter. 

''4th. Those artifidally coloured. 

" eth. ThoM whofe Totume It Increased by tnhetaneei not fotmd tn the wines of the 
diamte which diey are told as connng from."! 

M. BatifRat Tefiises to consider as adnltemtSon those operations which are te^ 
catly termed " blending " — that is, the mixture of natural wines of diflVrent vto- 
tftgea: such, fbr instance, aa adding a Tery spirituous or fbll-bodied wine to one 
poor or thin ; a brilKant to an ill-coloured wine, a sweet to a dry, or even a 
, white to s red wine. He nays that if these compounds were looked upon M 
* impure, we should have to apply that term to aJl wines that oorae into Ike 
market. Tiai is probably trne as regards Pmnoe, where the operation has been 
80 lonff and So acientifical^ practised, that really a better article is turned otrt 
than if each vineyard or harvest fhmished an wdo^vo liqnor. There are 
many wines, though not in themselves agreeable, which mix very well, and 
often enable a more delicate growth to stand the sea-Toyn£;e and to ripen better in 
eellar. If It is thoroughly fretted in, the same remark wfll apjily *o the judidOTs 
mixture of alcohol. The most oonacientions w!ne-mefchant« in tha City refosfl 
now-a-days to asdgn diflfercnt names to their sampdes of French wines ; they do not 
ofifer yon " Lafltte," or " L^oville," or " St. EmtHon ;" l>ul " first," or " second," « 
"third growth claret ;" or "Burgnndy" of severtd prices, and not" Chambertin"or 
" St. Georges." As an universal rule, if yonr wine-merchant is pedantic about tke 
names of hie French wines, he Is either deceiving you or he is verylsnorant otthe 
Bordeain: and DlJon markets. All that he can'really know Is that It comae from 
one or Iha other districts, and contains no other grape. The same observation 
will apply equally to Portugncse, Spanish, and Madeira wines ; but perhaps those 
of the Khine and MoseSe may datm more accrffate pedigrees — at least when tbe^ 
are of noble birth. One does not know whether to regret or to rejoice over this 
parity. It is true that by it the tables Of a ftrftnnate few are mtofabd witti in 
occasional bottle of exquisite Steinberg or Johannisberg ; but then, if that perfect 

• Ttili poor MMtoBBi k tNdf ■»« 1? truHrtlwn. Fnl IfBldwodbUn SUilMiDt hH<Bt Otahitf a<h 
tlx hudi of xC< Datsb.h> hu bl< ( tamed llto ■ c M Dr. Bum Junes, nwpevki M BiHHaii. BdIUiIU*! 
ntftMsg lo tint of Kr, BlMk«B«k, wbom Dr. JiuHe^i -TIltHAok;" isd thr«, vtag Hhi MBfiOit tnda triM H ■> 
milUrt right bT<alMvU»qi»U(los,h*li told tslosk Id inulodlailiiftbaTttdlfUat duMoTlSMt H* lia •> 
( aoiBtiu£« Id udIbLhWu. ow waD.knowB Mnid Dr. Lnrli Bwk. vto ti ffimuHion tti ntomt rtlfwlrf ■ 
-Buk." WlM«UIftiittorJautbBar'°'^dM>tl'>»'1ilnS<>')>MiblBtttf Hibttf 

, t la tiTlDf to fenpivM aprattto ttrMos irf Ik* nMHt, FfsbHor Itnlter im Aniilwd on wUA hw Oi Inik 
&a]t<>(lHlii(lDDfnudkMH)iiaMi'n. It I* mh In »ttainpt rLrmlrj with ■ FrMaham'i hmpW aiantlBt rlM^BfiUm 
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fi^nid fa«d becB added to tbe iofMor Oomnuiii rtodc, it ironU-bsr* mftda the itaff 
yg po a o d npon ua *t erdlnuy diBoers « icH hMudona ^>«ei>latifm to the ■mi—nh 
W« eiMiiotbat •gMa wlthU. BatilMBtmbutolentJoB of btcndingwaee of tihe 
Mune districL 

Anothar cue of wwrnitable additiMi is the aoairtiBg of viae vith orrit-root, 
dder-flow«r, nupbcrries, Ac It is ex|>eet«d bj omloaian, aDdisbwoocot so lon^ 
a* it is not d<»e to cooomI ft bad odo«ur. 

We msf also t<4erat« tlie additions of oUohol oarefiiUf fireMed into a wise wkitli 
■mmy tfans be enabled to be {Hreserved longer; or of water to ose trbicb isstroiiger 
tiMUkonsteBere require, h will always ui imtosaiUe to det«at litmt br ebenuBtry 
or \rf tbe tastes **^ ^*<>*^ t^ istention and tlie result are ooodk Tte owe, how^ 
•ver, is different where both w^er and aleohol ase adde^ the dcaicn of wiii<di 
msst be fraodMleot, and whieh will be mentionsd ia a fiitore panicp*^ 

Of adultcrationa wUcb may be vaUonaUy ooosideivd m real fiands, many BK«e 
kiDds are probably pn<«ised tbanan-ererlikely tobe]Hiowii,eaD^to ibeiaveK- 
loTs. K. Balilliat seeau to lAaxak from directly twmiia^ bade aefiret* as iutanoee 
«r 1ms elassea, so wa will take from o(b«r soaivsa a &w wkiah saam sfininMr to 
a{nily to the London iqaricet. 

PerbapB tbe above-named worthy grape-grower is not awiwe bar in Eagtaod we 
make tbe wtneof tnsown distiict (Hasob). Here is tbe rsoa^&omUie * Wine 
«od ^irit llwohaota* Own Bod^ (p. 14) : 

" JfoM (AffVHNdrX 
"Take 8( lbs. of Tvry dnrraliiiM; pick th«li«nrt«« olf tfte stalkt; fotdiesi Ins email cask 
w^ere fed wine ha recently bees kept ; take off tbe bnii^f, and poor hi 5^ nlloni c^ ri*er> 
wator; add a Httle low than two qnsrta of eUer-rHiia Jnloe, mi a qnart of ^hd (4° o.p.); 
latttworkftmrdanjrtiniBgitemy ^•rt««)*«)MaM;binvitaleas,aildaAarilxwMks' 
ttaae, olad^ it witb tb» whites of two tm •Bi^ bottle it." 

Thia is a pretty fair example of the first class of Bophistication, for though there 
IB uo mnat tenaented in the preparation, there are at any rate what were once 
grapea. But let us not flatter ouraelvea that we are secure of having even raiains,* 
&a it a]^ears at page 33 that there is saoh a thing as " Whit* v>in»Jrom pears, 
ferft^iy egwU to tftelmMt te/Ute wint /retn gra^." la this there is nota traoe of 
the ftnit of the vine, y«t we are told it "jnay os worked into exoellait champagne 
by undargoiBg the preparation ^ven at p. 1 7." Next page we learn that i>e»lroot- 
jiice ia " a Umy precious aubstitnte lor the grape innst in the manufaotui-ing of all 
arUflcial wines, as by mi^g it with various aromas it can be mode to imitate all 
wines." As aspics, pears, uiubarb-stalks, &c^ contain malic, and grapes tartaric 
Wid, it ii then ceconunended to add "asafficicnt luantity" ofbitartmbe of potash 
or tartario acid, and U> eceat the mixture with vine flowers. Tha colour ia given 
by " mulb«Tieg,red beet-root, and wild blackberries." The enonuous qsanUtyof 
Kid thm introdnoed must of conrse be oonoealed br molasses or foUHamgat, and 
the well-known eflTeoti of tavern wines are thos easily exfJained. 

It is not to be wppowd that the only danger lies in tlie above-Damed mixtures 
be^ sold in their native foulneas. They are more oouusonly mixed with real 
wine, and thai the adulteration comes under tbe second head in M. Batilliat's lisL 
Fortunately, Bd>ence can do BOmetlung towards exposing the im^tosttire ; tbe detec- 
tion of malic acid to any extent beyond a mere traoe,* ibows tfaat other ^t« 
besidas giwes have been need, aitd stamps the liquid ea adulterated. Again, the 
odoor and oavoor o£ beet-root are so peculiar and so iaoiifabl* of conwalment, 
that a v«y little |iraotica makes ita disooveiy easy. 

Another form of adnlteration whioh will oome under M. BMiUitft seooad cate- 
gory, is the addition of aloobol aM(2 watar. Eaoh separately baa been conceded 
to ba posnbly an improT^inent, aad. wb«a an improvonwt, not ciapable of disoo- 
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very. Bit botk togttber, ihej muu be n»ed with fraaAilmt desgn, for %he nate 
wine ounot' ivqoira aoeh epnoaite oooititiitRits ; so iktt doMctioa is » tBact«r <rf 
practice iacerMt. FtofeMW Maid«r leens to d««palr of it, atgdj tammidag thsC 
" alcohol is aloohol," &nd inferring tliat the esUmstion of its qnantitj ^o«8 net taS 
yoa wfaM^M it WHOM from ttw geouins wtoe-vat or the sam^ti^Ds vtUl. True, 
" alooliol iswlMbcd," bat it ia not ooatm braady or potato spirit. Tkese aro *bM 
the ftvaricions *datterator is apt to odd, sad the same desiK for gain %^ioli asg- 

rwd Uw'firBod, proi^HiDg faim also to s^ m Mon m posaUc, there Is do t»ne 
ihe spirit to-be inoorpoi«t«d whb tite «xtrsactve, and the natueoos foosle oQi 
left in it nurr eAea be tasted or oMtt fai tfae bottie^ Should thOT bc« anpesr w 
eanly, we ntay apjalj a piinoiplo before allodod to— namely, that tbeee snostaraoea 
are peonliariy powerful id a state of mknite divisioB. Dilate the mqwoted liquor 
largely with water, aod ibm if apirit has been reoeotly adAed, yon u« pretty aara 
to taste it. - Jkoother netbod >• giren by M, Boeset : — " Warm a glaes ia your 
hand, po«r ioto it somo oi tfaa sosMCted wine, and thwi if it does not owe its 
nurit to natcnd feratentatioB, oily drom of alcohol rise up against the ndea."* 
Hotb thMi plaM Bucy be obso-ved to oe groanded oa the alowneas with whicli 
spirit unites itself to the other constituents of wine, if not geaerated along wkfc 
them. We prate' tbafint. 

The adoharMiiDns ioohided ia the thffd daes sinst be distingaisbed earelUy 
from honest methods of saring wines in peri) of deeay. These hara beeo belbn 
alluded to, and oompared with the medical treatment of diaease ; either some 
deficient nonnal oonstitaent is sup pli e d , or etse something ia temporarily added 
which removes the peocant matter, and is tfa^i itself removed, leaving the wioe 
pure but weak. Of a similar inoooent nature is the dinunntion in young wine of 
some constitaent which is in daagerous excess, such, tor example, ae tlie abatr^ 
tion «f free taitaria acad by finw or by the oentral tartrate, whuih nreeipitate it ia 
an insoluble form easy of removal. Of ooane it woold be fraposMole to aeoertala 
whether these "dootoringa" bad been practised, even if the knowledge were of 
any T^oe. 

Of a very oppoeilK moral character are numy of the reoipee is Uie ' Wine ui4 
'Spirit MerMiants' Own Book.' Here we ind chidk, marUe, <ft»i^ naed to counter- 
aot,Bot the tartarfo aeid of yonth, bat the "soamMe" or ae«tic aeid of premature 
deeay. A wry di^rent thing ; for the tartrate of the earth being intwrinWe ia 
1^ in the oa^, while the acetate goes down into the stomach. Hence Faktaf 
was able to detect the " time in the sack," whtdi he so justly denoonoes as raa- 
oally. Eqn^ty bad is the addition of molasses or potato-engar to cover the aeid ; 
indeed, the eonsequenoes to the digestion are usually worse, beoaase the acid ia 
left in its native strength. But of what paniahRieat is he worthy who oorid 
deviae tbe MloWiag in^ntal recipe ? — " To keep wine from turning sour : pot hi 
the ea^ two poonda three oonees of small shot" I ! ! Ah, I^-^ssor Mulder, 
when yoar fainoeeoee said ttoit lead was no longer need for tbe adulteration of 
wiBe,t yon dkl aot know the wickedness of an Anglo-Stzon in tSSB. But ymt 
are not shocked htif enongh yet. What do yon think of this t '^ In eztrurae 
cases, when all Ae pravions reeei^ have been tried withoBt any sattslhctoiy 
result" — that is to aay, when the wme already etntains lead, alum, brandy, «ha]h, 
oharct^ efaloride of Kmo, bariey, honey, &c. Ac.—** take a small piUoh of ozauC 
aud, and put it in tbe botUo" 1 1 { Nay, reader, do not be eeeptical, there are tiM 
WOTds in page 8S, in dl their norma) horror. 



SM-y to say til at tbe detection of these gross adolleratifHM is as easy 
itbat«BTiii«u«**Analytied Comnd8sion» of food and dr4nk wiS 
have ho difficulty in telling ns tbe ^ract nnmber of disdplea Who follow tbe pre- 



oeptt of Hr. DoriiaC 

The anMcial tnloariiia of wise mi^ have been inolnded In the last category, 
as it almost ^ays bat for Ha ol^aet uta eoacedmoit of deoonpoaitkm, or at beat 
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tba ooobMlnMet o£ tk« ommgnaacaB of » bad barrel It is ctrtably & firmd, 
beeaaae tiie tnteatiQii i> to get • lugfaerptioa th«B tho Mrtide ia vaftb. [Aama. 
ptertawthodof doteoting&iBlfaatmwdbjr.llBMiUktlwiWifiiie; Hp tnaU 
It vitb aMSjWHua, which prodtwoa w all wiiis, {BisaiM or aot, * bnnni tint. If, 
tfaes, t«ftaiia w»d be added, tbe trM Mtoonn^oMAn of tte gnpft is aok aJaot^ 
but resntioB brown, <irtiila all dy»«ttdH »r« netorad to tiub o^pnsl hu. 

Another nMttiod is to «BbuaC* the wiae with tMwia, tod tn«li pr«o^t«t* the 
tclditijOB with e^JatiiM. GttHuae win« ixmea iJl ocriMir after a lew nqtetitieot of 
Uiis urooeee, woikt tbet whteh ie ttrUfioiiJ temttM Mnngaeat iWe ie wwc thing 
tOMSi moTft d«&aitft uid (jraotual b tbeae dImk thea in the ettw wf* to de#d« im 
the individual matter osed for adulteration hy means of the baa it «htbita aodar 
difierent vea^utta, for it u obviooe that a ■hrewd adalleiatoc woald oalj base to 
nix bia ooIkhub ooDiplemly to poiide a ohemiaL PotaMa, te e a ai i Ji^ ^f» a 
violet pracafHtate with nttiiberrie^ a red with beMtroot^ and at-falae-vic^flt with 
priv«4 ; bu& wb» oaa daaariba ar imiaipatn the tiala ariug teom^ranaaa uix^sea 
of two or loore -of then tubMaaoea f 

Xbc mtdo we of disdoverlng that arttfiei^ eeioarJag-aiattera haTa bees aeediit 
tolwd to the detection of tcme othur »opbiitieati»Ba>- for ia AifaMelTee they' are 
not of iaa«h oonaequeaee. Neither, indeed, ia it M idl Uuty Uiat tk»f are t^ttia 
employed alone, for, as M. Batilliat remarks, it is not worth the adulterator^ 
wtule. Str<uig, high-oolonred winea of the South furnish at the same time aban- 
dant colouring-matter and aa additional (juaotity of spirit, and if boaght yoang, 
sre BO cheap aa to gpratify the moat avanoioiia. So long ea a wiae^aerehalat eaa 
get Beni-Carlo and lower-class Rhone wines at their present price, he need not 
nm the risk of detection by using logwood or elderbemee. 

M. Batilliat's fifth category is intended to designate the adnlterations aUaded to 
ia the last sentence — the most difficult, if not impoesible, to detect of all, and the 
npBt uxteoST^ praotJeed. The mixture with interior wiu« (rfth«aeiir<Na another 
wtriot,, BO M to produce a, tampcffarji KsembUnoe to a Mperior growth, ia injuri- 
ona, becaaae in many caeca the tectiiious liquid much sooner decays and <^iu^ints 
the porchaser tbsa the vintiige which lie supposed himself to be buying. Beyond 
Uus, it ia diffieidt to any what hani) is done, and in cases where the ww« ia really 
nude more permanent, perhaps the acoiuation of fraud should not be Inwight. 
However that may be, it is very pro6lable, and is not only practised under the 
roae in «U centres of the. wine traae, but almost entirely suiw^rta, ou the ahoree of 
the Bay of tryous, one of the most thriving populatians in i'raoicet The port of 
Cute u crowded with the fleets of all civilixed nations loading with wine, made 
indeed fcom gxa{»e^uiGe, hut wbidt in no one iostanoe is pure mitt the vineyard 
whose muoe it bears.* Order whatever vintage you like, of whatever peculiar or 
dalieate ftavtwr, aod the Cette mauu&oturer, woitby desoeodaat of the ^ksouAm 
tnriem wiiaHi lead he inhabiUi, will provide you with it oa the aborteat notice. 
Bat do iM)t delay long to driuJt or aeU it, ioi ii yoa do, all resenihtanaa to the 
ganuine article ia gone. 

M. Chaptal lets out apma trade secrets in a description he gires of the purepara- 
tioa of Qhe^ Bordeaux for our marhet. He says that the feruMotation of interior 
wise is a(TQ|»ted by the poeratioo of sulphuring, and that it b thesi sold under the 
oante of " vin mutt." " This is mixed with Beni-CarUs Hemuta^ and Bordeaux, 

Si the mixture is fenueated to Ibrm the wtna which ia dnmk ut Kngiand uoder 
» oaoie of oiaret." 

Tbfre ia every reason to believe that of late yeara the imsutioa of special vinous 
fiavQuiB has, been much aaustad by the disoovery of so many Cereal Bt^Mtancea 
ifblch resemble them. Aoetio ether ia not used in medidne or in the arte, yet it 
b made in oonaiderable muutitiea br cbemista. On our inwting at a huge 
vboles^ houaa whether laaj ever aold ceuMithio ether, tha sepf 'watt, " Ob* yesi 
Ve lent two onaoea to Korwieb^tbia rnHviag*" 

' Binnn to Mr. tb* nrvft flu of >1! f> tk* TTnlon jMk. (8«e ' CUitf ud OUtm,' sn mnilw MwupM' thiDDgb 
MubriiuH.) lbkMta,tk£tfnaiirtli*niid)»d-ii1ii«,nUbtainIilt<>iituhMttrig*fa*pnd;t. 



KitrooB e^er ig oonHidn^ by M. BatiUiftt «o niefol to bia tnAt, that he ku 
&pir«d and dtMonbed in lib v«l«aM m uppmntMa for its ftbricadon. And it is not 
likely that tb« Miilf fovoan fbad in otBor aiaukr inbstanoei witi ba neglected. 

Id til the fomt titmltSMntioa laA nentioaed, eheimitry most he qtut* at bnlt. 
&idee^JiLBaUiU*teaMie»datitM«he«lditioii of 0th«ra is not ao aduh^-atloD u 
&I1, that it » not tntwholewme, and that if pet^e do not like bonqnet, they need 
not h«yh. A doabt, howvnr, nuy be sn^^eMed as to the keepfng of these 
" iM^rored" -wfaiM, asd tb&nfan m to their Ming quite ■nited to the parpoe«s of 
thoM lAo pwohaae tb&m. And in ddhnlt of dieniical teats, we vonld reoal tbc 
modebeftira netrtkiked, of trying by srdMal ripaoing vhMher tite liquor ia iikalv 
or not to gam in ftnonr by aaa. 

Thii artiale rawt not axteM to a gwater leng^ in jnstioe to mbjecta of more 
direody vkat ioterMt, hot probaUy enough hai been said to lAow that a scientific 
intereeC attaohM-to wine, and to jnatlff a liofie that ttte pnbUo may see the 
adTSMai of afagnaitry u thk iimc^aa ewbodled ia a goed T«itdahle book in onr 
i&nguage. What wa eboold prefer woald be a anw e<}ition of Dr. Henderaon'i 
wa», TfiaiainB the enHHHBAat ^araeter of the original, aa sirited to a joyoiu 



lolrico^ but aodiBg aaefa ohapAers as srt re<^meite to keep np with the phyeie- 
It^eal, nadieal, alia manl qoestions with whiob oar generatioD tuw Banoaad«d 



Rsvtcv m. 

TTte Phmamma of ^nal Srifation and Other Funf^<m<a IHseoMt of the 
NeTv<m» Sjfatm^ JSxpiained, an4 a ItationtU Plan qf TVtatment JJMueeS- 

S" ' Tbomab Ikmak, M.D. Tjond., Lectar» on the Prinoiptes and Practice of 
edictse at the Liverpool Royal Infirmary, Phyrieian tO' the Kordtera Hoff- 
piial, President of the Lirerpool Literw7 and I^ikMwphieti Society. — London: 
less. 6to. pp. 301. 

HTvrRBiAl spteal irritation )— vbrt s mass of me<H«it ignorance and qnadcnrr 
have th«e two words to answer foe 1 ITiey have rerily been the scapegoats of 
medical sotcnoe, and have done moro to mislead the stndcnt and to serve SR > 
oloE^ to oareleaspractioe and roHtine, than even "water on the bTBia"«- "dlsesw 
of the liver." Tfttmei without a definite or definable pathologieal nesDing, they 
have but too often prevented an inquiry into the real oanses of a patient's cnni' 
plaint. We fear that no aioonnt of mediori hteratnre and eclentific inqniry, hew- 
ever rfaooessfiit in itselfl will «ver preveDt hasty geaerahaatige or routine treatment, 
where mf^dicinc is regarded as a trade rather than a seietice; still we mint 
acknowledge the high merit of those who seek to plaee any ji^ven qnestion on i 
sure basis, and, like the author of the l>ook before as, withdraw one or mere 
of the exonses which indolent men have to cover their own t^rtcoD^ngs. Br, 
Innifln, whose views we cnrsorily and commeniihigly Eluded to a year agOt^" 
speaking of a pamphlet m wh)«h he discnssed tite natne of eer^to p^fhl »^ 
tions, now brings the subject more fully under onr notioe, and argneswith mdi 
force nnd elearaesB, that we should he snrprised if he does not gain many adbereni^ 
and do nrore to nndemine the stronghola of hysteria asd ^nal irritation thaniuf 
previona writer. 

Sjrioal irrftwkin is raerdy the call, hi tite *ile of Dr. Inmnn's woi*, to ernU 
the tditefitJon of tiie panar<by ; the wivole tenor of the hook is to show that saeh a 
thing has no existeuoe, and that what has reeeived the name h it complex of spnp 
toms indnoed in various ways, hat all dependent npon general debility of conEti- 
tudon in whidi individnal parts have been taxed hcyona their strength. 



IMB.] Lnuv an ^ptml IrriHOhn. SSI 

Tb« ftnt part of Dr. hiual wwj iatan«i>« book ii fa t^ lufa * iwprint of 
tha pamplim mbove ftlliided to, aad wmiptiMa oght ehsptera, in vhieh he niooef- 
■iwlj examlnM th« diflerent pbain <^ mosonlar psin in different parts of the 
body^, wUdi have hitherto generBllj reoeired an ezplanstion at Tarianoe witb that 
interpretation Inddly given hy the author. On a formw oooaaioD we were unable 
to devote aa mooh tfuaa to Dr. loman'e v»m m «e thiak ttejr merit, "Wltbtnit 
govie somevhat iuto the details of ius daotriae <rf nMonlar paint *• ihosld be 
oaable to render intelligible hia teavliinc on tbe Ml^eet of ^nnal imtatMn. We 
riimll therefore offer no further apology ibr laying a brief analysis of the fbrmar 
b^bro our readers in the first instance. 

*n)e fijQowing extract exhibtta the anstoHuaa] and pbydologloal baria upon 
wfait^ Dr. Inman'a views rest: 

• Monin^MiKlrthfl Meter pala than the flsdtj, 

I aaMM, the fleshy 

s for this Is ts be NdRbt by iaqakr into Oe nioate ai 
•Picr sawialv Skn tMUianes at aasli ewt )■ briag aOwibad b 
^itoare, ifc^ cr ee fc eaYety, taeatta^ dlMody into the bones. WbsMfer a nnads se^ 
ttactat ibwe la aatoia spea aU psats of tt, and a dinet eflut to tear it fron the bene or la 
saiMtrata itaalf Into tta Integral parts, Thw« are therefore Ueo strains npon the tsoAnoas flbre 
at <shA end <rf the nw udo one where It Joins the nnwcnlarflbrs, the otner where it is Inserted 
tacatbeboBS. Ik iMMoa, heweMr.-Wttls eeiiMerallota,» matt be bofve ta Brind Oat 
teM^inc MonSr) 1^ BHSBBlar ■l««ls wiaeh loaeOT thaa the tMaiMns en, atd liie stMki 
wHah w divided orer a tnog (yaee in the fanass; is eeneiosnted ia « snadl ^aae ia Aa iMIir. 
In ocwToboratioa of this new, ve mar add (bat, where the mof ola has a kmg fdoa attsohad 
to It, at the oBtroenemiDB, for ezunple, the pain arising from orw-sttetohtn 
u ^ofiaed aJoaM «Bsiasiv«ly to Ike ortlhi and iaatitkm ef the taadoa, the 
bafaag tne fron pefai." (j^. t M m; j 

H is ea^T to M t MJf <meartf of "ttie fiwft "byiryfaig to tomifa the grotmd with 
tbe t^ af tfn Ingen whHe the ftet are dose together and the kneea are 
nn^tic. Bev«r« pps in the popliteal rerioa is the result when the experiment ia 
fine fwrAMiaed. ^e appHcaHoli of the &ct to pathology, when once snggested, 
ia ea^ etrattgh ; wherever mtnsniJ or exeearfve mnAcalsr exertion has been em- 
ployed, acAtitig ^Mhis show that a muscle or a set of mtisoles are taUng tb^ 
revenge; ia pefaotie ooMtftntion ally weak, or debifitated by disease, these puns 
BeeeeoarSy set in nnieh more readily if nndae exertion be need ; what to the 
henh^ penoD WoaM be a painless and {Measurable efibrt, becomes, under such 
etfgBtnataneet,' ft au g ht wftb anx!ety and pain; and tf>e danger l^en b that the 
phantom "Iitenntalieii'' Itapfl in, and larefl the medical man on to the employ' 
meat of menmry and Maok draught, leeches and blisters — agents calculated indeed 
to inenre a tetnm ^ apaebi and ai^hc, but little Hkely to remove them. The debi- 
Hty ttiat causes the «trsn of the muNlIe upon Its tendon to become a sotirce of 
pain, ia also -a fremieM oanse of spaamodic artion hx the muscular tissue itaeJf ; 
here the loealty afected is neeeesarfly different, lyfng midway between the mns- 
oritf isBertiMi-ortnihefarttnottanpi^led wttb muscnlar fibre, fiy a eombina- 
tion eftbfl acMwp^naand^seapasm, the most ftirmldable organic atseasM may 
be simulated, via aMipUoHstio and other redncing modes of treatment appear 
imveretive, wbanas a eareTUlinqQiry worHd show tm diametrically oppoidte pro- 
oeonre te be ««B«tM to the pamm!^ recovery. « 

We give the beads of the following case, because it will illustrate these points : 

" Vrs. T., BgeS about ftty-flnir, esme under t>r. Taman't esre, fufierlng fhnn bronchltli snd 
uthma. Bbe had been under metfical trestraent thirteen years, and Informed me that An 
hid, in addition t» ber other aSmenta, enlargement of the IiTer, and a tumour in Qie nteras. 
Her leierert snffiringa, however, arose from intense p^ between the sbonlden snd tn ttw 
occtpital r^don of the bead ; It was, die add, as if soroetUng were bnmhis ber with a hoi 
iron. 'HielMSt too, pains hi the toins and small of the bMik, and, she added, erfting the 
ictlan ta tba vmri, taere wsa ooultDoad grasptng pain aU over the abdomn, as tf somMhlag 
17 
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wenalwHsdnwinglxr Bpi Mul'io mmmrm thk vhM dM -waUnd, tbat alniras oAen 
obliged to lay b^ of Um pAlkadea Id tiie •traM to dntw hsnelf up by, and reticre the pain. 
Bed aloDe gave her a degree of ease, but ber troubles punned ber tiiero, for at ererj torn the 
abdominal wnllg were ilrewn up into lompe oa one aide or tbe other. lift was bDrdenaonw, 
and she longed for release." (pp. IB et itg.) > 

Tfafl whole wMipUo^tiMic ftrtiHery bsd been raooAarirdy employed to eombet tbe 
Tsrioiu BymbtonM, with to other tiBkH than that of aTgravftting them ; after 
oareful in^nfry, howerer, into her cese, Dr. Inmsn ^imed tiie foUoring paiti- 
onitrc: 

" OridDally a health; woman from the coontrj, ehe had married a geollauaD who lud a 
profoand contempt for any lady wbo jndalged in Iniuiions liabita. She had ever acted aa 
afieclJoa dictated, and sat erect, without niing any artifldal rapport Am long aa ahe ine 
atroDK, the exertion brought no laffering, bat when menorriia^a, diarrhma, and the like had 
pi^ad bardewn, tfae nautto refHaed lo do thtfr WDik trtthem pal&. Tfae t»«)ehitll Kpt np 
drfdli^; vine and etbtr atimeli wve sm adaqnato te give tbe aeae c a ar j atMBiBtb, and afae 
neUher had tte iaeUMdM, ner liad she ever bean diraeted, ta give ber maaalea Um woric ta 
do. . . . There were the usaal lihjnrioal ilgne at braoehUie tnar the I0WW haWee of bath 
laDgn, Int perewaion ahowed that the hver waa natortl in liae, and it BMoaed poaribla thM At 



Dr. Inman amred t^ lady that all the pabui were mnaeoJar ; and by fre<juetit 
rest on a so& sod ao eaay chur, by avoiduig tea, tbe ezhU>itioii of xtild expeoto- 
rasts, steel, and cod~Iivcr oil, she gained atrettgth bo rapidly that, at tbe ^l of a 
mos^, Ae WW again able to etrter npon the ordinary eajoyments of fiih. 

" The paliM, and adie*, aadapaams bad all gone; Ae ocmgb was all hat weH, and lite who 
had previooaiy liaen at elaren and retired at eight, now roee at cigbt and retired at dereB." 

Tba diagnooB of the miuonlar and fibrooa paim la deternuoed by b^ag of a hot 
and burning diaractei, by being absent in tne morning and increaeing towuda 
bedtime ; or if the result of excesure exertion on a preoeding day, by oocarring 
early in the morning ^d passing off as the day advaocss ; 1^ bemg oommooly 
relieved by steady pressure, though when of loqg dtuatioo, the parte may beoome 
tender to the touch ; by b«ang induced by excessive exertioa in a strong peaoD, 
or by a weak muscle having to do the work of a strong one ; by relaxation or 
artificial sapport affording relief; by the pulse remiuning unaffected ; by the pa- 
tient, when deBcribioe tbe seat of pain, almost invariably, though of course mtcon- 
scioiuly, moving the hand in the course of the fibres of the affected muscles ; and 
lastly, by tbe pain of cramp often coming on sadd&oly during the n^ht, wltila tie 
patient is nuvmg. 

If our readers will pass their iadividoal experience in review, and compare tbdr 
reminiscences with the previous statementtf, they will probably be able readily to 
•Hggest the points at whieh tbe mosccdar puns spoken of moet readily occur. A 
glance at the iltuetratiaus prefixed to the letter^treas of Dr. Inman's book, which 
we would wiUingljr reproduce, would rendu- the nuLtter still more intdligible. 
: Still, the enumeratum of the ptunts U which the pains are most oommooly felt, 
will at once suggest the Bnatomical relations to which they are due, upon Dr. 
Inman's theory. Tbe iotersoapuUi aponesrooa, the occipital and the daviculo- 
scapidar insertions of the trapenus, are perha^ among the mMt eommon eeau of 
the pain. 

" Eow many must have noticed tbe frequent oeoorrence of pdn in the shooldn cf phtbiii- 
esl iobjeeta — h> coratnon, indeed, ai to be considered by many aa a ohars/iterlttJe atgn of Icici) 

pleDfiBy — and vet how strong must have been the feeling of ■urpriae in mai^ to find til* 
p^eot iwTen the pain to a part distant from the apex of the Inog." 

Or, to take a corresponding point anteriorly, how often do we meet with severe 
at the insertion of the lesser pectoral in phthiocal nibject% iriiioh, like the 
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ftinmn-,i» crroMMalrtttrihated'to'iBflHnBitisByHd vMds oalf wh«B (rMMd W 
Dftrcotio aBcl tonic appliestMntF Tbe onHM' spisB, aelndtag Um aAoroJwnbflJia 
toA looghwimttt dcm, from the htbotir thrown upon th^u in sapportiiig the tanink 
in tho erect podtion, mfi^ Terr frequently, as our feiMle patients aiapl; Twify, 
both in tbeir oonipiaiDta, m m the ^^ratituae they oosMnttly evinos for the rMota< 
Ta eBJaaft— of -wtam piMWrs ^plMd overth* km of paio — fiiMtt^xhvt mu 
MBToely be mpposed to aet « tny other way thas by the "aiqipoM" tewfaiofa tbe 
ptJMita themeelTea eo ootMatril^ attribnte ue relief afiorde«L How often are Ve 
csUed npoa to Mreeoibe for pan in the left hypochondria of uiEBuie feinalee? a 
pain that we think may be more feadily explaiDed upon Dr. Xnmaii'B theory, by 
attrifniting h to the tendon of the tenuinona auertione of the serratue posUciu 
inferior, the ■aero^umbalia or quadratus himborum, Uian by referring it to inter- 
costal or ^lenlo nearaleiat How o&en, too, b diaeau of the Aver or of the kid- 
nfly« mftde tb« WKetohed exeaae for bhi«i-f»ll and alhaliee, where steaka lad aital 
wold inanra a x t i mi ■aawtheeia. In&et, the raggeationvf niMmJarand tendinoiu 
paha is so {mlpabty jaat m a large nomber of iMir natieBta, e^eeuUy c^ the fenale 
eer; smi the THrrailiDg teadnicy to kwfe npon all aiseaae aa iodioatiDK a touo and 
etinmlating jrian of trcatme&t is eo.Mrong, that we almoM &ar that me jtromnlga- 
tJon of In-. Inman's views may, by giving an 'additional imjKtnfl in the aame 
direction, wise a dan^erona negleot of all redooing agenU in diaeaee, juat ae 
hitherto the Wk o£ pi*elat>oaew hare depended more apM "mntfphlrflitin lunu 
die^' than waa warranted by science or iaatiSed by the reeolts. 

Inetancee will readily suggest themselves of the glntai, the intercostals, the 
diaphragm, the abdominal muscles, the targe pectoral and other moscles, bekig 
aSect«d. We cannot refrain fi-om eztraoting the foUowina «a#e, aa showing how 
irapaftMrt a oamvt a Ugn owafe. The delinquent in quumtn will be £MUid to be 
the rectus abdominis : 

** John Vniiams, aged forty 'ftinr, Uboareil in wTiIte-lead works, anfl of taB, tpare Wild 
tnS sallow oomplerion, wai slhnitted fnto Hie Nortbern Iloertfal, complaining of severe pain 
tt tfae epigaatrhini, Bo^jpmeA to be the nntt ef the baoaftl Mhicwoe of lesit. The fMln was 
. __ .. . _ _ ^__„, — ■— ,,MdWM »*rred«n*drto «M«i*bmie«i«h«B. He 
»ciyiwfct J 



I aJ^Bsiop he mu veanag a >■■» atMngthaaiB^ plaster. A elow mmiaattnn sf the 

arty iBOfi, aail abdomen, failed in detectiiig a^ disease. TLore was nn 1)Id« liM Koad 

tha gnms i tha toogae was clean, digestion iadiSeretit. tbe bnnals regnlar ; both I^ were 



very renmrkable from the nnmlier and size of varioositiea in the veins. Fwling to ascertain 
""i* serioos complaint, I asked him how he was on Monday morning (i.e. after rest o " 
ij). 'Qntte well, rfr,' was the ansirer. ■ ■ • " ■ ...._. - 



riak^ wtdoh iavolved fi«q.iiDOt ouitraetien and a fraqiuBt stntoSiiw of the raeti ntoadoi «f 
the ahdooseii, I ueertained tliat towards the end of tbe week the ui^not segnuDts of the 



craupii in the left exteriinl uMiqne ; and that he had occatdonallj pains hi me i^on ot the 
erector «pfn». T oonsidered ttie case one of shnple mer-eiertlon, directed the man to leraaln 
in bed, gave fafm steel and ood^lTer oil, ana on my nat TMt,-two days aftar, ttie man 
declared himself qntte w^ He remaned in the bows, howsTer. nnUI Ite w*a siiffldestly 
k he had to gat thronija without p^nft] Ksohs." 



im|vand in health to bear the hard work h 

How often may the hypogastric pains of females be due to stretching of the 
pnbio insertion of the rectus, o^ en 4ite tudinons Mxraenrosis of the eztenial 
oUique, which have been treated as inflammation m the womb, the ovaries, or 
dh) bladder r How frequently «re <Avtin«t« painl^ wUiA the iMdieal man hasfai 
Tun attacked by the whole aj^xiratut medioautlmMt, speedily removed by cfafmge 
of ah-, sflBoe, aim diat, cMoulMed both torest.tbe part eMMbeA and gtro tone to 
the lyitem, while on earlier reeognitioB of tha mosato and tesdinoiB origin 

' •.<is«7. ' 
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laifffal kftve md«)red TmtiMeHitry the IntemiptioD of the ot dina ry mo^ of fift, 
•■4 nved the pMient mndi bod^ uid nreotnl Buffering f 

ne foA five ohnptctt (^ the YkxAl bxre hitherto oocnqned ns. Craei^ in rri*- 
tJoB to tbe qnestion voder ocm^enition, ia the mbjeot of the ensimg tliree 
diaptMfi. Nuneroiis ilhutrxtiro cwm are addooed to ezplnn art^ oorrobasrste 



tfae aatbot*i iMMiiiig, and in have read tbeaa, like the |N-eeediiw cfaaptAn, 
wtidi inCMwt sod Mneflt. We think, hcnraref^ that what baa aTraadr been 
«tll Mflee ttr iodioate the cknaoter aad aoope of the ireiri^ aad ve wim to raaerve 



the littie mse at our diiposal ibr a bric^ aoalyRa of the seeoad drrimmi (^ the 
whole wore, whidi «fxntnMiiCea widi tlie eighth oiapter. 

Althonc^ the reader nuj sanatBe the appKoation of the mnatmlar theory oTpaine 
to " flphw inhattoD," thia oonplex of ^mpfeoau is not advwted to tiQ bov. I^ie 
naatmiaiig (^ht ofaapMrt are deroted to its eondderatioa. After <titounn^ the 
Tlairt of MMM of th« more prominent aothora who have writtea ob sptoalirrttBdoQ, 
Dr. InoaA froeoMh to «tioV the waA ftohrts of the trhale dootriaey and demos- 
atrataa — we tdiink fBtSfl&rtorily — how tne t^ai tendeniea, wideh m lbs flnria- 
mttoMl ftMitra of the malady, is fa^iagbt about bystraht npon tfaeynothpro cca a ea 
Mitted by the <tMidiBOU eipanfioiis attached to them. The ap^eation of Ac 
tbwry to OtlMf ayuiptana, and tte coiroboratjve argnmenta dedoced tirmn tka 
KOitts of tfaatanroti'SMM be scogfat in the book haetf; hat we may be sBcMrad to 
iaterfW* 1^ iMoWfagvoDiaavy of the aaAorts newaos the sahgriot: 

" We bellere tlmt, ih* vast m^oritj <tf the lyniptoitn eonstdefed, tbe reaalta a! sptnal irrtta- 
t]<tn si1)ie from tfnst izertion of one or mora porliotik of Am miMCiiUr lyston In detdUtated 

'^^lit tbs «p(Bi] ttMMM b« a iltnlW ^MMs. 

" That the glih«r tjntfUmm, owMSM^ aos Hat wd u fmiM lm jtwrt urtiiri lamlsiiUM, an 
aetwmitant$ uatj, ud rsArrible to a oommoo eaase." 

After these renvks wfl Ijnd the astiior inqairiiig into the reUtioo ezis^oig 
between bystena ana spmal irritatkn. W« ihJl be prqwred to find him aocoant- 
mg for atany of tiie aaoMaloaa i^n^itama of l^stflria njion die aama ba«ia upon 
which wa hare aMB that he ptanasthaaa of qiinalinitaAim Hjwtaria agani UmIs 
Dr. IwrnatOfhe awiiiliBUliK 9f alh*r dfatMbaBeea rftfaa ^ateiB, wMeb aae tbe 
r6arftqf<^KlWl^^>^lWw a >artio^,aadtl>»ertH>■^^8B^)Q■M y leBtapon^t. Ti— nil i. 
spectml oramv) ilfndatts, tto, chorea, oonmlsioii^ eatalepsy, coma, urintflDn, vomit- 
big, d^rriioea, w jaandiTO, ue saccesaivety vlew«d and inquired into in this Hgtit. 
But althongh tbe remainder of the book c<»tuna much ibat is interesting and ang- 
geotive, we oauot dw^ apoo tbe aaUtot's ai|piHMnta and ^uatnUiwi. 

We caaaot, bowarn; pact fiwn UiBvwkboBt oc^^diaUy at^Mwted^jiBa tJw U^ 
-__!._-.L .LL_,_ j__ ..._•! .. :,... -.«. .. ■BwUektba? " 



d'^d'acis M iMa mtamv 'ta wUck Un various 
topics SM baadM ; D«rWith«ate«peo!all7'«dT«Pth^todMendQBoeiibstMrvsdn 
the wtmie Akt it is WilttM by a SMind praetitifmer and atlwRntghly enlK^tesed 
ph^eian. Dr. Inman^ bocA cannot tau to contribute mat«rial1y to abofi^ng tbe 
term "spinal Irrttation," by substituting a tihyEii<fIogioal reality Ibr a dreamy 
Tdiantom ; it uds in like manner in circntnaciuuBg and limiting tite aj>plicadaa of 
*' hyalena" te deffaste nwnifctalkiaa of shm^ mtnoaa aetioa. 
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18W.3 The ITorwtgUM Zepro*y. SM 

^B ^Ttt ■uure tkao oMe m tbe p«gM of tUs JTooiwU oall^d the ■ttontion of our 
Na4«n tao the nwptom of the vaAaiig vhioh, ud^c the nam)* of l*^Y>qr, once 
penaded thfi mtele of Sorope, Wl at Uie prewnt day is confiaed to k »w ^ttaat 



I tile Dortb, and to boeo* of the Mcditerraneaji ihoBes. Our 
Botaces aboY« robrred W have he«ii alnuwt entireljr confined to the »yinptoaifttotag]r 
ad p rthol ogy of tti« disease; on the present oocosion we »ee^ throiwh tbe doco- 
m»BtM MOW before as, to d^ermine ks osnees, and (be. oirotimttanoo tUM &vo«r or 
m ofMMMttd IQ its deTel<^i>eDi. 

io tbe flfteenlh eanMiy l^roej nrev^ed orer all BiUDp^ bM Itom thst p«no4 
it gr&daallr Aeeliaed, teoedmg bewra th« advwKWg eiTUuattoo aod the improT»- 
meats ki the Madit«w of the pooi, wtil, in oMMt [daoee, it entire); disappeared. 
In S^a^bod it hat probably beoa aobiowB for (he laiat two handred, or even three 
hundred ymin ; lo SooUacd, where much leeti ehauge tooh ^a^e i^ ^ hi^ita sf 
the people, ibfit^aaed to a period within the ipeiaorT ffS wmaoa j*t Kving. !pr»- 



1 baa ihova that it was not aztinot in ShetfaBd tiU the oUtpe «f the 
laafc ceBkurp:, for in I7ft8 a welUmarkod ease of tobercnlar Itfntj Inta SbeOaaA 
«aa oheerved by I^. John Thonpaoa ia the £dinbar^ Infimiarj. In €(eruu47, 
aad ia t^ greater part of Fraooe and It^y, th^ lefs-osy seeau to hara oeaaed, or 

* »d, ita rara^ea aboat the swno tiaie as m Kogland, fi»r tha Amda of tbe 

I were vitbdcawD by the differeat Oovenuaenta ip the middle of the 



ndeenth eeutar;. In Gwiaasiy it may oow be said to be extinct ; ia Fraooe a 
few iaoleled eaaaa are yet to be found, diiefty in the aei^bottrbood of UaneiUea, 
in BowHiM, and ia Laoonedoo ; and, aeios* the S}iuu8h fl^totier, in Cataioni*. 
In 111* klag^em of fiarwia, abaet Mtjr oaam «r« repoMo^ as oxtsting by Dr. 
6r a — t t i; md 'aamy of these are to be Men at Yuvm^ a small vilhtge in Um 
nci^^bouikood o( Gene*. In Asu HJAor, Awbia, aad Ijiroashfmt tiu Bast, 
lipfaagr fnjaik Hall to a C0BsideraU« extent ; at thet Cape of Cktbd Hope it is a 
common and fornid^e d i s e ase} while it la soppoeed to naYs been tnuMfJaotod 
to Barinam in Soutb Amerie* 1^ A&ieaa alavtia. Ia the island of Uade^a, to 
wUefa ■» many lewwt fat h ea lth iron tl»ia aowMy. there ia a kpen' ho^ittial of 
oonsdeeabte siM, andaHU oeoapisd fay patMMa.. 

T awriag tethe north of Bavopet »• And that ia the Favoe Uaoda leprtMy VM 
M ft a q— t ia the natesath OMtary, that^ at a tiKw whaa it was decliiung ovei 
sfaBoet aH tke feat of Severn, b was firand asess aa ry to enet » iapual howtat ia 
the towa of Tbonham. By tbe end of the et^tamth oaatngt tif Builady bl4 
■Imoat entirely dismeared io Fvoe, aad at the ^nemt day it ts aaknoaw in that 
gronp of islaadH. la leelaad, leprosy a^U lingers ia a fov Wtf, wyiaally o^ 
thoae eoaals where the infaabilaale are etarily eagivail ia fiahivs^ U 1!68, tba 
aoHbar of itfm is Tiwlaad was ooMNtpd at aw, Mtbottflh » (peat yroportwa of 
UtelepnaisAinties bad been swept 4r by- tba ftaat a awi M p o» ey d eia i a (^1707. 
In I8S8, Dr. HjaHdia fe«ad tmiy iss ; and ia 18M, whw tbt k^t mww qf ify^ 
lepera was made, aot more than 9S oo«ld be fooad. Tb« eanae of t^ sudden 
dnnioatioit of ahaoat oneMf ia taa year^ m»s posnUy Imva b««si the gzaat ffk 
deodo of measles, vhkh ia the pM*io«» year had aarried off ao auay of the a^^ed 
lepera. In Sweden, D*. Uum uiformi as tliat the maUdy ia almost eztinc^ avea 
in the mctfiem p s o r ai e sa beedering ea tha Galf of Beimiia ; bat it it only withia 
tbe last ferty yean tbat It baa dteppeasad iraasBehaaUa, m^ «tbar fgi^vmae^ m 
the vMtk of Swedcc. 

In Horway, along Hke western ooMt from ^avaqget to Tmnape, leprae/ baa 
prevailed from time iaunentoiul, exteodina np the deep fiords whioh there out 
into the lead, {weTmling m the i^aada wlu^ aie so aiunerously spread along tha 
tbon, bat rarely sbowiag haeli' in distriMe ftr removed trom the iml Perhaps k 
is in the neu^boarbood of Bei^ca, and frora thence northww^ to Bomsdal, that 
tke prindipM boslity of the ^a^se is to be fbiind ; and it is probable, too, that tba 
vieuiity ot Bergen has long eiuoyed this bad jue-etninenoe, for we find a teperq' 
ho^al establi^ied there aa early aa the year 12TT. Thiq was the Hospital of Su 
Kntbrriy'i bat it is supposed tbM in 1811 ^e lepen ware tnuaferzed to the 
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hospital Bttwhcd to the ehtn«b of St. Gteftrge, snd nn j«r tbii appell ati oii the 
leper bonse has conthined to exist to the pretmit day. The p t ' wc nt btulding doa 
not date Airther bftcb than the year 1702, whtin it vna Teocnetrnfited after a 
devastathiff 4re ; but, to jndire from the arrangemeBte, tiie sooient form 'was Mil 
rigidly aiuer«d to. We can scaroely imagtne a greater oontrast than thu 
pfeeented by this anmnt lemr-honee when ooraparing it with the -elsgaat ml 
comTDodions ho^)Hal8 of modern days. The whole bnUding ia of wood, the i^Bcf 
apartment being a large hall or common room, round which rona a gaUtry at aotae 
height from the floor. "Rie roof is black with age, and the w^ola room is dimlj' 
lighted by a lai^e window at one end. Atonnd the hall are Romeroin Bulc 
cabins, resembling the state cabina of a ship, and of suSeiettt nxe to contain tva 
beds, whioh, however, occupy at least two-thirds of the whole spaee. Oppmitt to 
the door, whit^b comnnmloates with the hall, is a small window, like tiie port-hal« 
of a ship, admitting n little light, and, when opened, also a eertaki t{uaiiti^ of 
air. In respect to diet, everything Is on an cqnally primitlTe footiiig. SaA 
inmate provtdes his own food, and prepares it litewiee. ^oulid the faoge 
fiimace-like cbimney, muhbers of lepers, in ^I stages of dafonnity, may be saen 
cooking their rude meals of saeh provisions ae the scanty aUowaace tn>m tiiar 
parish enables them to obtain. Mnny of these lepers have beea uiaatea of the 
hospital lor years ; many are Mind ; some are crippWd by the loss of ^bmt Sagm 
or toea ; and bR present the distortion c^the featnres, «ntn» by panlyma or Imm 
tnbercntar deposit, which oharucteriBes thk disease. St. JOi^en'a Hoapttal a 
probably unchanged in all its arrangements tor the last three hDndriid years: it 
m, in lact, an asylnm ft* lepers, and not a hospital for the owre of diaSMe. To Um ■ 
medical arobteologlst it is replete with intereet. He has here b^ra him the fM 
leper-house and the old leprosy of the middle ages, and he can stndy the dixAdu 
among a people primitive in their habits, and, in eonwBon with the bo^tal and iu 
arrangements, sOaroely inSueneed at all by the progrea* of the w^. 

Had the course of the leprosy m Norway boen eimitartothatiautercst«^EOTope 
— *bad it deoHtied fta almost everywhere else durii^ thelaotiwo hmdred yean 
— St, JOrgen's Hospital would have b«en mffieient for the wantsof the popnlatiao, 
and wonld probably ere this have been closed altogether. In Norway,' boww, 
WB are met by the startHn g fi»et— admitted on ri& stdes to bo corrw*— -tin* wMnn 
the lasl thirty yearS, «o At from reoeditig, this terrible disease haa made ap|»fing 
progress, and that this haa oecnrred not only in the districts fbrmerly sobjcflt to 
the scourge, hnt the diwcaM has likewise shown itself in pM-ta of the eooUrr 
where it was previously unknown. Were the statistica of Norway as Imperfeci » 
they are in other countries, a reasonable donbt might be entwtained of the 
socnracy of the report ; but, as is well knowti, the ScsHdinaviaa kswdomt hare 
in this respect set a laudable example to the rest of Europe,' and the taUes of 
mortafily, *o., ifhich they oan present, are probiAiy tiae most aocnrate in the 
WOrtd, Thhe first census of the lepers in Norway which exhibited an iacresWi 
and ereatad considerable anxiety, was that of l&eo, when the number of iepers m 
found to be BBfl, all of whom,'with the exoeption of three individaala, iahaluieil 
(he western coast, from Stnvanger to Hammerfest. Ag^ iu IMS^ during ^ 
general censns of the Kngdom, the number of lepers wa« carefiiUy asottU^ed, 
and not less than 1I9Q were returned as afflicted with thedisoaae, of wiiomeitlf 
twelve resded out of the limits before alluded to. The popuiation in 184* wm 
1,400,000, or abotrt half that of London, at the present day. Ia 1658, the last 
censiis of lepers was institnted, and the retwma from the district phyaiomna raised 
the nnmbers to 17S2. The increase during t*iese last seventeen years baa thei*- 
fore been nearly 285 per cent., and allowing for greater oars at ea<di oeoBaa, il i» 
impossible to annt our eyes to th« ihct that, during the last thirty years, 
the disease has fearfiilly increased. The tinmber of anplieaDta for rdief at SL 
Jargon's Hosmtnl, in Bergen, has likewise in that period greatly aagmented. To 
what cause, tncn, must this sudden inorease of lepers in one particolar locatitj'— 
▼ia^ the west coast of Norway, from Stavanger to Hammtwfeat, a t' 
about 800 milee— be attributed i 
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Wben, IB 1M7, the •Uborftto vork 'on SpedaUUicd,' the rMolt of the ji^t 
l^ibonrBofDr.DstueliMiicf Bergen, and of ProfeMor W. BooA of Ctuutumis, wm 
pwihlinlinfl at tha axpeiiH of tba Norweoiaa OonraHent, the doctrine taenia 
■Mini mIih 111 — (tttt toe Htedaltkbed U « uwroogbly herediUiT' diaease, and not 
Wtagiona or aeqoirea frcon external oaosea — seema to hare been by mott 
written nnbeeitatut^y aooepted. It WM the gesenl belief; t«o, that the great 
4iniiniitiuQ of tba dneaac^ and its exUnctioD in soBte coantries, bad resnHed from the 
avmeroua fcondaUtHW for Icfien that, in the tiftewith outtaiy, w«re to be met with 
m almoaCsTerj part of Europe. OonaoiMMt witth thii riew, k was natAr^A by tin 
KTsm^^ian&weDiBLnt tttat a hAa|Ntal ibr the ireatnKot of lq)ers should be eroeled 
M Serg«o, and acoorduiglf , in 1849,theLong«g«ardsHoq)itai vaaa^wopriatedto 
UMdt nnrpeae, and waa ^Med onder the aaperinUBdenoe f^Dt. Daniebsen.* 

<H the t^enta of thia veil-known phymoiao — «t hie nnweftried aealand devote 
atteBtu>n to the atady of tlia disease in qieatiiMt — H a uDneoeesoir for na here to 
apeak; anfficeil to aa^, that in thia boeitttalalnioet every ^ectea of treatment boa 
been peraoveringly tried, bat that at yet medione ae^ma to hare but little power 
m. airestiBK the progreoi of the apedawhed. Wb«& we Tinted Bergm in ISStf, 
I>r. Daui^aw iofixmed oa that he bad obtnsed the mo^ aatis&stray raanbefrom 



Ipeqnettt oi^qptBA» and with large and loDg-oontiaBed doees of tartrate of antimony. 
The LoBgeg^araa Hospital, however, eziats no longer. On CfanstmaB«]^t, 18(>8, 
ft fire bnAe o«t in the building;, aad, horrible to relate, £mr of the poor inmates 



periabed in the flameo, while at least four others subaequently died from e , 
to oold and the riiock to tbeu: del»litated systsms. Hie hospital bad beea origin- 
dDy iatoided for eighty patieate, though we bclisTe tke roll aaaober waa never 
within its prednots. The inmates of the instititfion were chiefly mi^ioited by the 
fianabefi tlkot had seat them thitber, sad by a small oontribation from the Govein- 
BMnt. Hub leauks t^ this experiiMat aeMB to bare been by no means aatia&otory. 
7%e onmber of enrea has bMB remarkably small, and the lame xeqaired fer toe 
fiiU tr c a tm aat i^each ooae aM>eara cxtnur^narily loa^. We do not mean, bow^ 
«Ter, by this to cast any blame on the excellent ph;^ncun at the head of the esta- 
blnbmcat. Dr. Daaklaaea ha devoted hi» whole lima and attaatioa to the atudy 
gf tbedis«aw,aDdif therenlta of treatment are net &vounble, this details given 



■bow that ne labonr, bo trauble, has been spared, either hf this i^yaician or by 
9 lep«a traated id I^gegaarda HoaiHtal op to the 



tha otber attendants. Of 1*8 h 



oloee of the jevr IfiSS^ only fifteen have gtme oat as cnre<d ; and in regard to thete 
fifteen, iha time that has elapsed anoe t£ey left the hafl|»tal is too sbtHt to ^e a 
otttaioty of the dlsoaao having beeo ara<Beated Srtaa tb«>r oonstttudoBa 

Immediately after tbe destruotion of the hospital b^ £re, a cotamittee was 
Mfomted to <;oBndar tbe beat nwde of restoring the buUding, so as to rmder it 
of the giiMMat uutity to Uwaaaffiioted with sptSaJakbed. This oommittee eame 
to the conclusion that it was unneceesary to continue Uie experimental treatment 
•of i^yedalsldied upon so large a scale as had hitherto been attempted, and that it 
did not appear probable tliat treatment would have any marked effect In arresting 
the progress of the diaeaae. They proposed, tiierdbre, to rebuild the Limgflgau^ 
Bospital on a diSerent plan, allotting only forty to £fby beds to tha srnwnl ^reat- 
rasnf of the diaaa*^ nad dirartiag tlw reat of tlie tunde to the fonaation of an 
aaylom for lepers, which, hoira>rer, was to be tnder tbe same roof and direction ni 
Ibe oliaicel bo^iital before alluded to. Id recommending thli arrangement, the 
oommittee acted in opposition to the opinions of Danielssen, Boeck, and Enort, all 
of whom werem 6vonr of retaining tnc ori^nal plan; and one (Dr. ^jort; urges 
that the hosjntals should even be increased m number, so tliat three mediod men 
may compare together tbe results of their treatment. It is plain, tha>, that the 
apmrnittea rogard the eradieotion of the ^adolakbed by medioal treatment as a 
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n, ud In IMS tb« 
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vtgf doabtAiI qwKJ on, ud tbat b'd) prolxAtt^ llM o 
to tb» Mwu a i oC tbs iseraase of Ispiw b 
vodUIoatHia. It wiU be wnamberad toot J 
naiotMoed ttal Isfn^ ■ > tbcmm^dr b«rodUw7 d 
gMtratioa to gMwr to an — amA tbat Mu is th« ohii 
nvasM. Tiny itote^ iIm), that tke omkAj in thb i 
I'lrtiffT thm. £» inrtMie^ it AmcwA nraro br tte ooUMsrai bniulwt Umd by 
immndiwtB neommtn {!), aid that h also tira^penttj ildpa o«n- oba, tw<^ or ftfarta 
|l«iiw»tioMt to FMppaar witbifaarfhlBCvaii^uthsfciiith. W>ft o « fc w that tba— 
■Mertsd pOMliaritiaa is lb« eouM of d>e Mass have, ahray* qyw d to aa opon 
to ot)gwtMMa, aor hftTo we beeo able to andentaBd wby uie lepre^ ibovld haitm 
■o greatiy ioonMaed witiiia thaia* thirty ywaiif t> »»anaiacy«tiMwaa pr o p*- 
ntod anjy by haiadilBry tnnmiMiofk To tfaia <fMffliom «• 4m^ »g>ia retora ; 
but M atioiig w*a tfto gHtara) boUcf a* to ito b«reditai7 ohanMtar, that ▼«Ho«s 
nearana wacepr^ioMdtobMdMtbol^erftoaeantiaaiiwbwwedea. Dr.HjoMt 
win has vtre* bMo aa aolire oppeBOot ^tho do«trim of btatmatf tnniiwnkMiw, 
taUtuttet at leMt throe nwaMres ban beeadbodiMd, tbewriioiitr«BeoftlNM 
baa been aatnaUy laid bdbve the atnttaiag er NorwvgiaH {^ufiameac 

Thit>nl loepoMi vai to isolato aU AekfMnv^andoAif HMmiaaqrlanM, aa 
waa dooa ia the stddk aMa. 

The steemd, to |>rdNbit the BUtnii^ «f aik kfara^ and of iMr hu»e«Hto 



Tb« IAm^ to daprin all the ude kifraU of leprona paroMU ^ the power of eoB- 
tioniog tbtar ^teoiet, by figatnve of the vaaa daiiwtia an qiar a liip amyj eei l to 
be outtaBdad with daiiavr to life 1 1 1 



It ia aeadlaaa to obaarre that tUa ha( waa Bever niadaMbfies <*d pnthaUx «m 
perar aammaly enteitaiaad by any aaiie iadtvidaal. Tm flnt propoaal -waa !&»• 
viae witbdmwB, fran the ftw of the oaeatBoea ezpesdltara tha* wnrid tber^j be 
entailed «» tha aematrf, if aiyhma had to fae foftnA id maiilrinBdfcr all th«M 
labouaag under la|iaoay.. 

TheaMOBdi»ii|wnti(»'m%hewcTar, aotaatiylaidhafavetbeBtorthinghi 185<] 
ibr aprognmiaeafalawferbid^i^leperstoinarTy waaaatuaJW'Mad haferethM 
aaaembljr during ^eir reoert aenJoaa. The p i afe iw r a of the fay t h MMtlraa ^oirad 
that il waa opea to dte atoat aarioaa objveoosa, and It loei with tha naat rsadnis 
(^poaition fron Sov of the faiaho^ of tha Latbaran (Aareb, wtai» the other pn- 
iaUa <nly aBbmitUd te ito iMrodnation on tha g r omda of abariata aacaadty. aad 
that no otbae taore baaoMM caaana eo^ be thongha ^ Te the heooor of tia 
Sterthii^ the propoal waa n^eoted) thea^ «dy by a email u^ertey ; but the 
Tery &ot of its faaving heea broogbt fcrwara Aowa how impHeitly ibe hanMtatt 
'•^ - ' Tofthad' ,,..... .....-,. 



" Il It, ttien," obaerTM Dr. lUort, " an tatabllabed &at — is U abeolntelj prered to a daoMB- 
«ttatl<A Aattba ipedalAhed b propagated prindpally by heradlUiy tmutoissfoo, and that 
thifl te tiw Altf Mine of its aeriooB lDore««e vJUdo the laM tiili^ TMn on the weat«^ eoad 
«f fl «r«» t aa4 b ft eeaie to' tMs, dM w« ndty ban 00 other efHoarioqa UMini of unadH 
tbadhaadwIhaatbeMiabarreaSidadtet 

"FrOM Ibae to twee, the iwlaMnartlp te aaah o*«g rf aa»r haafceil hfm liw bean aaif 
ftilly iaVMttBated, aad the nenlt haa baaa that mmr of Ann faaTe ba« fa«4 to be mat* at 
le« aUn to eaoli other, and trotu beaea the oandaioB bat beea andved «t, thai tha dta«N 
was beretBtary In all tboae leperg who were related to othw* laboDring imder that dtoeaH. 
h wflt be pUdn to all titat thfa oonotorioi do«a not net on a aonnd baaM, and that a nulaif 
em only be InberKed Id <»ie way — tIk. tbal the »eeds tliereof ihonld Mm from parents to thw 
efaUdreBteadtoeelBDe, whUe tboae -pefsou who are only ocflatvuly nlMed eannot inherit 
dliaaM one Hwa g ndt hi'i f i 

"Wbea bath panots aad <Mdi«a teamie leprooi at Aa anw tl»^ We may Te as owa b ly 
eondode (bat tiu» children bam not reoelved the disease from their pareata, but that the 
Dulady baa arisaa, in both pardas, tttn txUtaii eanae* eoBuaeii to both, lb prore tfaat 1b» 
eUldreo bava inbwtted the disease fWrni thdr parents, we lousl be able to niuw that tha 
parents wen «Sbct«d with sMidBliikhad at tha time at tha pioer^ioa gf thoM ebUdra.'* 
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Ihr. £Ho(t Abb e oMt aaW tki Msanrr of BM«k md Dm J B to w p 'g umohiidooB 
MiMtre tv tlw henAlUrj obaraoter vt the fflseaae. Tlie*e stttltora bad expressed 
ABRBetrei ao prnMrebf on this sabject to their J<^t woric on spedalakbed, that it 
•Mined io tbeir opSnloo to atipenede all oth« canoea wbatao«y«r. If apedalskhcdt 
iKnrever* ia a purely iNre^taiy diaeast, it ia vngalar tfeAt it 4»e4 not abow itadf 
fa «Afiy joBth, aa ootwaBital arafaiUa aloiost iBvariaUf dMa It i» arijr ivken the 
pMJent waahai thepeiad #f pabarty, — d gexraHy latw thw tMa, that the leproay 
wv«I<^>ea itsel£ We may obMrre tnat the enotmoiiB sdTanae «f le p ra a y dwring the 
kHt tbirtji wM* ta Vorwsy, mimot be ex^lJMd by hcnditwy traMuMon d^ 
mA ladeM Ato-tkeoiy gma m bo aid wnataoeTer iq aocoanOng fbr ita OBirfMitea 

<7oRl«^sn ia denied botk Inr S^jort sod hy DarieliMO and Boede } but Hoegh, 
in Ma Report on Lepreey in Norway for tb» yew 1669, iwaw iaeliDM to admit of 
ft aeecMidaryiiifectiQa throt^ the aeams acabiei, which is so &eqO«it on the akin* 
oflepera. llie general prevuenoe of cntwieoBa diseases, and eapecially of Boabiea, 
«■ tba wflctan eoaal <tf KsrwH, bM bom raHvkad br MOM *amU«B ; and Hoc^ 
■gyiats tka» A» oaaea is wUA the evideaee c^tb* maoaaB being traaefbrred frmo 
pntifltita totiieaa vIm ^muted «|Kia thein it very rtroMg, »re poMlb^ to be luw 
tor bs tiiia vay. The erarta-and hom-Hke eleratioM that m many caaes of spedal- 
akhed cover the arms and &ce, are now fonnd to be oomposed entirely of the 
vanaina of asari doaely uiglaUnated tog^her; and <» removing forctUy these 
cmsts, liting acari are to be found on the ulcerated anr&ces ^Miti, We matH 
acknowledge that at the pres^it di^ then are few writers Mfjtiainted vitb the 
^Usesse who aeea huJiaea to admit of oeotagion aa as afettt in tb« Sttvitxa of 
Iqiroay, but the osaea brought fiwward by Hoe^ seem wotthy of attmtMii, 

An important fist is given in the Bwort of thirty-five I^iera, in Fftide psiriali, is 
the KorUi Bergen disuict. In one nunily at FIngedid, a fiirn lyinjf nearly 8000 
ftsC above the sea level, there im>ear to be strong reasons for snspeotmg contagion. 
Th« ftther had aapav had any MWttns aAoted irith ^»wy ; on A« ndttie«*s iMe 
Ae djenaa was lawwiaa wtloiewn. Tha rideal daagMer, aged tmoty-Ava, asea- 
aiakfld with a tapraas gM of tha ad gh h ow h u ad aboat ei^t Team bttbre, snd a 
yma nfta ia ari h baeuaa aOseted wlA the Asease. Her rfster wbo alc^ in the 
*■»« bad with her, baa been a leper Ibr three years and a haU; and die brother, 
*g^ OftMn, hai had the name malady ft>r two years. STone ot tha awmbers « 
tua finily had Buffered mnch from oold or insufficient food. Finally, the mother 
beeante aleoted aboat nine isODtba befiHre aha was seen by X>r. Ho^h. All (he 
Amily were affeoted with itch to a great degree. Snob a case dove noS nee o a sa rily 
hnplv oont^ion ; the external oiroumstanoes may hnv* <Aaagad, n^ieh hifinenoe 
IJha deMlapaa* oftiw diaeaasi 

Vo thaae eiteml fliraanstaaees we beg leave bow to «dl Ae nadei^ atteatitni. 

■ Afiw haviu tbns diilr oooddered tiM nooBds'' SHS tir. mor^ « n|>w vUsh It baasi 
wi^ of untuMss, Is ifOfMgMed sai 



(be geiwrsi ofJmoa that the i^isdsl^ed, Id uta gnat a . . . -. 

nraid V t n i n s misri on froa ganwstiott tagmtntioD; wu aoer having, we tns^ibowa that 
Ae external midms have been entinly paned over, aiwsr the j nflit taas «/ tUs waan, I AtU 
Hw sUte a Anr hot* wUoh, ia (hit oyuioa, aia dirsody eoBtradietory ta lUs momt Iti&tt, 
Im attempt to «ud^ by its bweditsry e h a i s et er Die sbphmmw to uresas of fveoahUted ea 
flMwcMo(>sstof£orwa7dariiigtlialaBttliir^yMM«,saniiotbaaay|Ui«haaalWlBn. Tbit 
tsDduioy to hecefitary transmiaww mu be Imnred to be at all ante p seswt ia an eqad 
bgrea^ and tt BMF tharafBEB be oandadM that tt wMl psodaoe a* att tiniis » wgn ls r iawaasi 
cf the malady. Tat l^ggay. bowwsr.had for eitaries r u mi b sj ea eer wesi soast Ja ntsrty 
a» same eoBdHfaa all witLIn the last twenty yeais er so; it hai — ddady. lawnsii, sad Hia 
uoreaBe baa hsea in so soonnoaa a pmnvtioa (60 pw eent. in siztean y aasij that tt caanat 
wbldb have always been fn c^matlMi, bnt the caass anst ba aaaght for 



, d upon ea . , , _ . 

h MNDfl fresh InfliMOoe^ either npon the disease or on the inhabitants. I bdlen that this 
hJnence—thls fresh and powsriai cause oC the n»ahi4 y aiistsiBtbaffaatasaWwtiaswhioh, 
allhfai the lost tblrnyeua, have be«Q So greatly extended oa our ooMta, and sxsntly en thost 
psiti of the eoaat wbere the apedslskhed b the moat prsvaleiit. "Thai the sea (U»riea and 
lbs mode of life eonsegnsn t cm this pnrsolt is one <rf the moat powerful, tf not the moat InyorV 



360 Bwiam. l^V^ 

ukt eanee, of fb« ipiwd of thl* disMu, nay b*-^HMaMd alw fiwo ttn IrfiainMiiii iv« li*ve 
obtiuned ftom othar counbieth In the laat oetttnrr tbwe var* JMyinniiig fi ahwto o <m tb« 
ciwt of BohnsIfUi (Sweden), aad at tbat time Bpeoilskhed was exoeedioglj oommon in tliaA 
district; but aftef the herring shoals io 1S07 left the coast of Bohu.'Jai), and ehowad them- 
kItbs on the Bergm nde of the country, the lepro^ almost entirely oeosed on the coast of 
Sweden.Mtlnttia 1887, wb«n iTisited the hmpibtl at tiddevsllft, there wu htu-dty a aio^tf 
leper to bafoondtiun. The disease, how»nr, aooomiMnitd the herring Hbetb to tbe B«Tg«B 
MMt, (at it fa piadsetf fk«m (hat timo tiiat the epedalikhed bae IwireiMd n NoaartMUy fa 
onr weatem «Mat distocta. 

" We learn, alsoj from the Faroe lale*, that th* disease haa tbws dtmijawhii, ud ia now 
almost unk.DO'wn, eince the great aesfi^Dga wore raUnqaiabed,.andJMnattN)ttoiiTafl paud 
to agricultural poraidts" (p. 66S.) 



l^e connexion of spe^alstbGd with the bardshlpB of the deep-eea fishing is alao 
insisted npon b^ Schteisner, in his Medical Report on Iceland (1849). AAer 
noticing the rapid decrease of the disorder in Iceland, he continues : 



be found, while one-third of the vbtda' DODaber in tka iabud are t« b« uat With in GnU- 
brings Svsael, and there priooipaUy in one padah, where tlte princdj?*! flihiin atatirw •■• 
sitOated." (p. 22.) 

The extent to which the«e Usheries are cairied on in the north of Norway, and 
the privalioDS endiR-ed by the fishermen, are well set forth by Dr. Danielmen in 
his exoellcnt tittle popniar description of the diseasd and of its causes. And here 
we may observe, thai the writer evidently in 1B54 allows ranch more influence to 
esteniM oftiraes than he was willing to concede in 1848, tfaongh he has by bo 
means as yet given np his doctrine of the hereditary character of sped&Isklied, if 
we may judge from the following Tines ; 

" When the spedakikbed has onoe tbond its way Into a family, It tpresA HmV nn areiT flMa, 
andthatUaofMritalaaodetfaatnonNMbtraftkeAuaUrUaaennfronib Traatttattat 
ocoasionally the diaeM c i^peara to have died est in a t»io&j, ^M Mn> BiiftliM fat m»- 
ceesioii are oooaaioDallv seen to eaoapa tha diaaaae : hot this aeBaittoa k adf a p p ai mt, ami 
not reRl : It U but a oalm followed by a storm which brea^ out with tenfold Jb^, attsalriat 
the tliiril ani fourth generations with great intonsit;; forleproej, when left to itael^ naTar 
dies oat : U AdIIowb it£ prey throceh aucceetiire geoerationa, even to the last acion of th« raoti 
This haredilaiy chamcter )i to M resarded as the internal oaoM of spedalskhed ; it ts tha 
oanse the moat tb be fbaredof til; for the dSaaaaa often atealemmotioed Into a family, and that 
it never kaFca tham. 

" I come now to the aatamal aaisea, 

" Spedalskhed is eaBentJaflf a disease of th« sea coast and if it ap|iear fartiiar tnlaad. it Ji 
to be obEerved along iba ooorse i>f rivets, or rat the borden of ialu& In oni own Montrytba 
gri^at localities for the disease are the deep fiords and islands that are foand on onr weston 
coast, and which ^re to thatooaat it« peculiar character. The larger of thoae islandi ^ 
deeply tnt«taeet«d by the ooeaa, foitning Inleta and bays, irttlle the Sords ran np hr tnanj 
miles inlakl, and torn a BdmlMi' ri aeoondary Iniets, around which the popnlaUon of ovr 
««at«ra eonst, wfaleh W Clotty engaged in ftahtag, has located itaett The air on the banks ef 
tbaae fiords ia damp tad eonrtuildy loaded with sea-fog; thronghont the whole winter theooU 
1* IMensa, and Ifi ua deeper iateis mist obscCir«a the atmoepbere to an extraordinary decree, b 
antomn, the SM-fogi ibtBtbMUa'} appeu in the narrower fiords, and often rcm^n tinn At 
many umbAs. The gronod is eoo«iiiana)1y clay, and always everywhere awampy ; bnt in voy 
hw plaeee are -any beds of and observed. Stagnant wat«r«, espeoiaJly as swamps, art 
exoeedingty oommon, and the dr4nfctngwat«r is In many places exceedingly h&cd. nni In diy 
smHiMv KKt bari whttara it ia aoane^ potable. Oft«n, when staying on some of the HmsDer 
Uanda, hav I been obliged to »nd ft>r Water tiie dhtaDoe of a Norwegian mile (seven EogM 
mUca),llirthewBesrof tiieidanrt, thMgh generally nsad by the inhabitants, was to me pe^ 
fteUy IntolsMUe." (p. «.) 

In spite of the abnndance of water fn most parts of Korway, wo rarely see Uia 
attention paid to obtnlniiig a good supply of water that ia obsiervafate in Switsar 
land or in the TytoL 
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Ite-dwiri&igl of the p«^ we in smral bmU, sod tlw tnmkiv) of the most 
iftaiiiuUra liitf; The pnee-of gisn inllTcHiiraj in varj high, and^ althoogh wood is 
{tantlfhl «)d bniMmg extr«nid[7 cbeKj), 1iie htrge eKp«ii^Uur« for gloas prereDts, 
pertapHi, the dweHhig-rooms being made of large sise. Moreover, the windowa 
are almoet alwara Duled down, bo that the; are nevw opened thronghoat the 
jear, aod thus the house h not aired, nor the floor swept, for the space of a 
twelventoDth. In many ootta^en additional wannth is provided by a dog, and 
perhaps also a pig, whi<4i inhabits the chamber where the iamilf cooks and deeps, 
wmA oonfenbnfees still nera t» poison the abnosphere. 

I>r. Uftnielssen inaista mnch npon the misery and cold endured by the gjrls and 
beya wten tcn&ig -aKHUt nn tbe nwmrtam jMsCHras during spria|; and antmniL 
Tbie period of the Norwegian peasanPs Rfe, n-om the taob to the etneenth year, 
U one undoubtedly of pecatiar hardship. The children are wretchedly clothed, 
and^T months together they go barefoot amii the melting bdows of the upland 
pastnrei, as they follow the receding anow wreaths for the sake of the fresh grass 
that springs op immediately on their disappearance, 'nio period for ' herding' the 
flooks on me mountain pastures ta from the middle of April to the end of October, 
and during thk period the boy or gir! who tends the cattle, is exposed to the bit- 
ter storms that aweep over the great Norwegian plateau, to the drenching rains 
of the summer, and the heavy mists of autumn. Rarely have these children any 
change of raiment ; they o^n for weeks together sleep m clothes that have never 
been dried. We cannot, however, accept this as a direct cause of spedalskhed, as 
in that case the disease ought to be as u-equcnt on the east side of the platean as 
in the fiords that intersect it on the west. Nor baA anything occurred oflate yeara 
ill respect to this mode of life to account for the sadden increase of the leprosy on 
the western coast; the cattle have been driven np to the 'saeteri' from time 
immemorial, and the same hardships have been endured by the children who 
tended them. Of the uncleanly habits Of the Norwegian peasantry we shall allow 
Dr. Danielssen to speak, and from personal ebservatioa we can most fully confirm 
«U tiuthe saf B, with the addition, however, that these habits aze not oon^nsd to 
tbeso loeaiitiee wbHe qiedai«khe«l is to be £iund. 

"UttSisariteew li eae rf H^wM o fl w rtw ftwMsrf-<» w il i aM p^wlsiMtk sud ft ssams 
te peirade MMTtKtog. K«( wjy is it to b« sM «ith fai the ]wnB% b^ ths derontle utsn- 
wBm, Um tlDlbai, a»d tlis bodsa «f tbo ptople AotottiiKa, me «minA with filth. la the 
WDTow, DnvMtllatad «b»nb« wttn the wMe ftmfly lodfje— wbcm Oey eat sBd datip, and 
•Mk all tMr vtotoah, and dty AMr <)amp guiBMk»— tha moant of dirt U, bi mai? paon, 
almost iMiedibb. Rarsly ta Itte fbsr swapt, aad wetks aod mciMbi may psM witboot Its 
bstn; wsriieA. The etotltet in Mly ne, the t»ow«*i shM, sad Taiwan, wUA as* dwaya 
•TwoeBM^nefaMlt.irsWr, alMDSd:«b«dM«mi|H» tltit, and t as Mas w day by day. 
And with regard to tho body itself; the Uoo and band* era waabad partiap twiMa imSc, 
ami the fbet twioe In the year ; but the rest of the body ii antoaohed by water from in&uoy 
Mtb* txammitfM agaL" (p. la.) 

We have already briefly alluded to the extenrion of the winter sea-fisheries as 
the probable cause of the increase of spedalskhed. The suffering and hardsWps 
of the fishermen at this inclement season of the year are well depicted by Dr. 
Danielssen : 

" I aval mnelf ct this cqiportaiiitT of re&inng more at leogQi to the great sea Qsheries 
which ta|w MSM at eartaia *eaeoB» M the year, and this beosose the mode of life of those 
wigoi in ueae laboars has no little iuflaeaoe ia the produetlon of varioui maladiea, and of 
Ufirgsy in partJoalar. The ipt'iag herring fieliery commeaoes in the beginning of the uiontb 
M Jaaoary, and nsuslly ls«ls till (be end of Mt^ob. During tbi« the very hardost poriiHl td 
ear nertoem winUr, a. great aiuaber of nieo sssemble at the so-oaHud Salilng-placer 



(jTihinnr). in the Tioini^ of ihe localitdea 
■Ue boUdtnei bong prortdad in these plac 
la, on tba eoBtniT, tlie gieata«t posuble de 



_,, „ , , » deficiency of proper dweHiogs, bo that many, in ibis 

_._^ai«lbNadkoq>aad tbeni^ton thebare ground, under an upturned boat, 

« ondar asaUMt (V as a taqt. In tbeitow 'lodge*' .tltat art to be obtabied, they have 



293 jBeviMJ*. [Apifl, 

I roof oret ftidr heads, tat Dottitnf mom. fn OtM fnuJl knt ■ mat nvaabar of tbc 
« lafMH of a f«w kou* tts aavteiitd v^ww dn^ from dw wi ud walk, iDd li 



Indeed a roof oret ftidr heads, tat Dottitnf mom. 

■re packed k "■' " ' '■ "' ' - ■' - - - - 

After th« lafi 

afr ia •<> fllM wjtk itaam and lib* aibBlattMu frm io nuj indlTUnati tW U la hwdly fit 

for the pnpaaw of tefpiratioo. It ii with die graatcat difficnltv that olothtf e«ii be diie4 ia 

loati putoes (^ >* * matter of aeoeaaity, deaollmBa is totaUj n^eetad. Of bU« yean, 



■ome old Teaotla kave been fittad Op as 'lodgaa,' bat wl^ no better rasolt, tm tbej aro 
orer-erowdedj Itbe tha hula. Tbe flibermeo ^end {be grrat«r pui of the daV <7ii tbe sea, 
ezpoMd to cold and ilaet, and olbea half ftoien tn tiidr boata. Oa omnkig aMor* tb«y «i 



too apt to bava reootme fo ardeot Mrit^ in tba bq>« of v^gabifuff tita aalHat wamitk tbtf 
baveW. 

" The tOBBer and aatnnm b«niiig iaberiaa oaaw at a vigaa brwriila papM af *• yMt 
ae that tba am ara act eip aaid M •w aer** bardabva-" 

Bat it ia U tbe surest vieter ooi] SBhwtei oa the Loffoden Islei ^at the Nor- 
wegisD i^eaMnt endorea tbe greatest sufferings, The ood fishery around then 
deaokte itlands eoamteDcea with the month of Februair, utd Issta till the miijdle 
of April. At this period not lesi than three thousand five hundred boats, eaof) 
vith aix tnepf assemUe at the fiatdng-sutions on the Loflbden. Tbe feif traveQen 
who haT« visited tjiese islea hare been strucjc with their hideous dcBoIation, erea 
in the midst of Bummer; but tbeir sapect in winter, ia that ikr Dorthem latitade, 
bejrojid tba Arctic circlf^ baa been witnes»ed by few bat die hardy fiBhermai 
thema^veo. Of late yean, aa we leara itom Hoegfa's Report, maoh Ematler boata 
have been used for the purpoae tban before, and tbe eonseqaences have been 
most disaatrouB to the health of fthe crews, however profitable mch a chanj^ nu^f 
have been in ^ pecuniary point of view. . In theie nnall boat* they make their 
winter's voyage to the Loffodep, crogsbg the dee^ flords, and bnffeting «rhh tbe 
waves, till they readi (heir destined station, and many boata* crews have never 
had dry olotbea to put on firom the day they left their nomes ti]l their arrival ia, 
tbe LoBodeRB — & vq^ «ge often occupying two to three weeks. 

" TUi enomtoni body at men thw eoUeeted «n Maadi ifanml mMnMM tl otter pwtoAi 
of the year, an naoeaslbited ta aoo^ of iMh aeenamadatlen aa thV eaa lel, tr Ibay da BOl 
cAooae to lie OB Am bare gKomd ia tbe opea air,—*ai vat, fron tbe greedlDasa 
^"S *fl Mpa iw or iia iMt ^mSi* ^ ' "-^ «— iIi-a .- -. 



XmrnOt^MiSBamii^t'' 

BlaeelbiBks0lb,aiiHBtBrigU«Ui la twadfb, sad tfaiea wJa W or few aUa in brirf* 
Tbe «oor to «r aaiib, aad tbe ba<fa a* of bearda laid akni dta walbs aqd aooMasMdaiuw, If 
wa (NIB ao oaa tba t«n, net Ism Ibaa tvesty omb ia «aab lodft^ Iq tba eaam at tb» flMf 
is a ^ealaa af kaarth, Ibmad af Mmsa, wMi daba CB Ibe tidv »» pfev«iit tba fr« ftisn ftlfiot 
ant. Tbare Is no Mmsy, bat ■eraly » hola ia tba tasf to kDoW tba molta to aaoisia. in 
flua oMinatstt iiiaoa tfaaae twenty bim aoafc, and «ab and alaan sad dry tbOt sluhia 
CSeanlkMatovmrdMa^a^thatoat laMntetaw«Hki*>llaBrtaq(«ibH«aUt«a4to < 
sBiaiJaM npoi tL" ip. !«.> 

Of tbe inaiiAcaeDt food of the peaaantry at aD tlnaa It ia iiaiirianwaij Jvfe U 

speak ; but we inii; be allowed to make aaoth«r abort extract Itmu Dr. Daniel*- 
sen's admirable litue pamphlet, relative to the mode of preparing 6tix, especnilr 
h«n^g^ which fbrm ao Urge a pippoitioa of tba duly aoomfameut of the qun- 
lline popoIatlMi : 

"Serrinp are generally need in a ealtad state, raretvj^ ever, are tber paten fresh. Bit 
tbe greater part c/ Oese ealtad herrlBM an eteeedtqgly B prapwred he fte Mh. Rn pta- 
nat of the -weMeni SDast la to Utde dc«csMatoM lUa arUefe of Ibaa, wfalA fcnau aelavea 
nraportfac of U« tUSf saatemneOt Ifaai ba eAan datewt tba harh^ ta a puU Malt, 
when dw baning fidiwyy bappeDs to be ta laealitlta wban HsManoa to aat al baad, Nih 
at to often Oa eaas to tbe aortb ef Ber|en, a larn nnmber of tba botiM ara throws oa 
ahore-andarehAtberalbr many days watting for pDrabwera. Sboald (beaa not apf*''' * 
sboqld they r«Aise to take tbe M on tba gionnd A tiMir bdag iM and ati^ tbe paMSt 
fan a ppn^iriatea Oem to bli own oml^ an^ adAog a snidl qoantny of taH to tha WiMM" 
berringa, 1m ooaven dwn) home. After m lapw of some weeks tbeee barrings are, ts s 
manner, piokiod— that b to say, th^ ate soar (fiatf rotten), and Ihea tbe* basMas tbe *Br 
ftpodttf^irtiofaftBofly. Xadi««dcwtatbeyaraoanMtBM«ttMrhaaMBaan»aBdMM 
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imtftO, favt vmrmOttkm tiM n§jmom lied k Mtea till not j haning b left. Ni^, w mq- 
tfmt la tkia hatetbl tmtam laoag iht f^Munrj, ^M tlte; Vm act toadh fi«ih tA, W pr^ 
lkrti>lM*«ttftr«DBM4«ji,mitaliictt>lMt4eaiirKlra h ^ ntt ftr lb«fa- omtmH*''*-" 
(p. !•.') 

th« food of the peasantryt *nd even of the better claases, is fiu- from good ; Mud 
OD the west coast, eniecbHy ib thfwe dhtricti ttWre Itf/tosy pHmStt^ h is uie- 
qiiiToeally bsd. Flesh mest is rarely, if ever, taste<3 hj the Norwegian peaiuit, 
•scept it t>e is K ^M^ state, fad it is the pride of the Konregian peasant to 
Mraotnlate bams and flitches, tmi otitax u|tod meat, vliich be bangs vfi, fear ailer 
y«aE, in hi« dw«Unig<boM6, a* evidenM* of bis wealtb. 

Tb« ftMli tiiat w« UnF« bvoagbt iiinnwd- MlattTC to tka Wianaa M «lw -iraeteni 
ooaA, snd the 'itumltiiieoaa inereue oti&pfogf vitb tfaerr augiuimiw wittan the 
last thifty reai^ will pethapa be regarded fe/ raan^ ef ow it iadwa aa xtoftthig <rf 
'considerable dMlit aa to the tnfliieiice of th^ fishcriai tu apreaAiA the maiady 
aUudwd to. Iniat it has fearfidb; inol-eased of lat« oatinot, \n tbhiE, b« denied; 
Wt it Toaj be that the caoses of its additional virolesoe 1m de^|>er than those that 
T* b«ve -cadeaivowed t» iKifatt <mb Undar ai^ oiroamataaaea, we Biut r^;ard 
the WBrfnrivc hme di h u y thWrr aa — teaaMe, w Thn agh flti|^a«t»i bf Ihagraat 
aatboridM of DaaiflbHO Bd Boeek. 

Siacfl the foregoing pa^ van writtwaj we baT* t«OMT«d tbo 'fiopurt of the dis- 
ooaaion in the MwUeal Society of Cbristiania on the project of a law to prevent the 
thMrniftb of tihfotle tit^tAei wM leptoi^. AhhMgb udg woptWed Uv had been 
n^wited by tiieSutrtl^lA l«e4,itwBa MH A« optiritw or the Koyal Commisaion 
tuit h ibootd be aeliin bfoo^t femnti, and ta all nrobftbUtty k vonld hare 
oocained the atteifttota «f tiie StortU^ ti«>ir lltAff, MkI it w>t &Ma ftr tiie di«- 
taaKMi bere wt^arted.. The amuDeota <m either side seem to bave been carried 
aa with gieat ifarit, ocMiionaUy, perbapa, wHh a little too mocb of personal ieel< 
ia^ ; cad (be eare ud attentioa dsTotad to tba aul^eat nay be JMdoBd from the 
fcct ttatt-the djae oirt ea mm aeat w ad abwt waat h f ibr ipwaids trfiaar nnwtha. 
nfl -whole int^t (rf the sUtO^taentdf hfrtm, botb MMlan and psunolna), saaoia 
to have bftett 'aWy o ma We r ed ; but the<UsfeasieasMnrtD tuvraevigteatodivtbe 
Wish of some of tbe Memben of the Conunteahm to dfilbdd tkeir eaas« apaiiMt the 
attack nude upon them by Dr. Hjort in the paper noticed in the fore^^ng p^;es. 
^ will not be posaible for oa to detMl in the oomraas of a page or two the Tanons 
aivanaMta any loyad by tha aaaaiUi^ or deftnaing party ; saSoe k to si^, that 
«t&OMgh ■* flast-Dr. ^ort aaanad to atoBd akaiMt auwe imm Tie«s, y»t iua able 
■defcaoi waa peireHbl^ <eMftdad by figabew, Fnus, aad Mhen, «b^ in tfae end, 
rwftww feya iBiwqad <*w >lw Qof m vAiSi a w<taH nos^ltar wbw bad ftmai, 
TnamantM tae ■€KW(*nM B Bt to brbigUm hNr ag«h be<bte (ha Atortfeug, 

With regxrd to the bwiM^ there will, ir« thbib, be bat OM oplnkui Moong 
on readers — yiz. that H is a retK^rade -enaetmont nnvorthy of the present day. 
Bad meat oBlo«Aad.fcf u « ooaMry wiob aa ttonnjt wbei»-u« agbta and Mmonal 
Ifteity of ail ace so uai&nsly i«^>eoted. We should net have eiqwoted aueh a 
mmtm* -ftwat tbe aiost deapotie gOTamment in IWope. bad as the proposal 
Mamii. it ■! inailiniiil mill woae wben ve reject tbattiie very jEMutids < " ' 



■it featp -■¥}«. tbe ho ra d ifnr abarfotac ^Kiedal«kbed~«re open to sadous doubt 
>K«toidyiBthisa<kmbt^4kx)tnDe,b«t weaitfunentsof I>r. l£[ot« and otbera 
|» &r to frqra tbat tbia OfMhioK ia aotaalty £uk and illnaory. Evw. if it were 



tme, it would still be a qnesUoa Whether Uie Govermnent is jnStiSed in thns 
dqwh^Vg k bwga pR^tortiQn of tbe ootnntiaitf af their oiri! ngMa. The law 
•faioat ^ owrnage of lepwa would 4i'^ot^ afieet at least two thousand tndi- 
»iduato 'ifef tbat k tbe pr«Mn( aomber of lepeM io Honn^ — while indirectly it 
*B>iU'iMrad«4b*«iril n{|iMs wdlibuliesofatlwistserentiionaandperBoturoore. 
As Io iu effieaoyi, a law prohiUUng the marriage of lepers baa existed in Iceland 
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for the last ninety or one hundred years, and yet within the last twenty years tfie 
malady i» on the incrvase. The advocates of the B31 say that this, no doubt, b tu 
consequence of the provisionB of this law not being carried into effect ; butwhat 
snarantee have we that an ordinanoe bo rigorons, eo repugnant to the spirit of 
Eberty iak^Mt ib ersry Northmaa's Iweast, would be MMer oburved in Nor- 

The obserrMions of Hayerd«hl bear atrongly on tlie point alladed to : . 

" Tt appcara to me," ha remarks, " that the medical eommllMe has, Iry its prtqaoaed proU 
biUry law, enlisted itself too &r on th* (Me of the Gorernment, witboot taking nilB«i«fltfr 
Into cenridcratioD the rigbta of tba lepen tbemsalTca as the Other btet«Bted par^. Tb* jm*- 
Ject (rf the law is based solely and eoHnly on the karedttay oh«aetar of the malAdr am the 
prlndMl soarae (ton wheaee tke dfaord«r la wftntA throagfaom the land. Upon thi« qtias- 
tiaa of bM^tai; tnasmisriaa the Uw bhmI stand ar fall. No ooa, iodesid, doubts that tbe 
disease may b« inherited; bat whstnumbe pioTed is, that tbe disease is inherited to sooh 
an extent sa to exclnde, in a grwt measare, the inflaeno* of othar oaosee (taob as oontsgion, 
or external drcmnitimcee). The medical committee have, indeed, shown a eertain proba- 
blllQr hi &vonr of tbeir assertions, but 1 oannot admit that their tables ediibiC tha falgfaert 
degree of probaMIty in tbeir fkvoor. But tiie ntmost possible proof Is, in my o^uen, 
reared— ni^, ts to be demanded— by the leper, baftire a law is pasaed wUdi muea so 
sertons aa feroad to Us porewnd Hbw^. If toe laper bad bdoigad to &» prirttoged and 
edncalad classes of sodetf , the medical committee woald Mner Mve daied to propoae sooh 
a law against thdr rights apon so slendor a fonndation. Bnt the lepar la not one of tha edn* 
cated elass— bis roiee has not, therefore, been heard; In all probability be eoaiodj knowa 
Ibe prqjeets Oat are being batdied BgrinM Una." tf. fM.) 

In Xorway, during the lost two or three year^ mach haa been dooe to improve 
the conditioa of anouiw oIub of patieotfi — vis. those affiicted wi^i mental disease. 
A magnifieent asylum has reoently baeo oooatntcted for thetQ at Gauatad, nev 
Chriatuutia, while lor tbe lepert muah reaojuna to be acoonqiliBhed. 

" Up to this time," observes Dr. IQort, " tbe lepers In Korwiy bare not been pereocntad 
or til treated, as was too often the case hi the mitMIe agee, bnt fbr hinidreds of jears tb«y 
were ahnoat t«t^ n^lerted, mtn Willrfn Oie last few yesra, when On Gorenimest and *• 
Storming Moognisad Aeir eUns, nd agrsad to evset bnauHdl «id ssjtaaa fbr tbeir oae. 
Uiall wa, tbw, at tba pvawBt day, coMiBM lUa wwk sf lMDeTCl<Boa,«rikaKwe banta 
leenrtothapcattioaBoftheBttddleageet Bball wa,with rafsranse to tbeaa nafbttaaate fatdi- 
vido^ EoUdw tbe cootae that we hare adopted towards the felon and tbe hmalio, or ahaU 
we rerert to the barbarism of med[»Tal tdmes t This is the real qD«etioo before the Uedical 
Sodety. Otber connMes have shown us how to treat the Innatio and the felon, and we have 
readily followed tbdr example, Ws have no precedents to guide na in tbe treatment of tbe 
leper, but If Provfdenoe has plaoed this d!MaM In an eepeoiU degree in our ecmtry, It 
beoomea a* to see If we Iwre reoeiTed dtis InflMJon bi a proper apfait— Ib a apMt aenscaiaal 
wtththeaoligbWMdviMraeftlMage. Amm ipadiUcMk a tfenn|^ inMr, Iba Ite- 
wegisn awgeal i— a M l k ii Mr aara, to an wpsi M manasr. aaaBd apoa (o atoc^ Na ^mptona, 
and seek oitt tba msaaactf oar*. lk» disaaaa ia one Ifaik in tba fMat ohaiB vdjaansia mala- 
diss, and by a s c er tain i ng its troa oharaeter wa throw li^t on all otber ownate dlsordera." 

At tht ineethig of the 1st of ApriJ, t«57, Kgeber? stated that there w»8 Teaaon 
to befiere that many of the local causes of spedalaned nrigbt be removed if tbe 
people were proptrly instructed, by an int^gent ntedteal man, in beWBThygiinlo 
and taiiHary prindplea. E^^erg aninOanoed that be had alrei^y obtained ■ am 
of 180O spMfe dt^ra ftrthe purpone, and that Candidat. Medioin. Bldenksp had 
nndertakcD tha taak for tba next two years. In all probabtUtf , at tbe end of that 
period s very intereating report may bo eipeoted from the above nanied gentie- 
man. 

Dr. Hoegb suppGea tiB with a brief soeonnt of the mode in which tba l^en 
were ennnierateA in lUfl. The diatriet phyridwts called togetJter tbe Coranila- 
aioners of HeaHb, and reqntred them to make up a B«t of Uw lepers ht thebr sept- 
rate dlvitiona, and to hma them to tha diatriot pbyAjUa. 1[lie«irtri tnimber vf 
tbe lepera in lUS was BOOO, while in 1 B53 t&ey wen 1647, md oenaeqnoitiy then 



wts in inereaiie of S64, In 1863, however, the eensna vaa incomplete. By com* 
paring the liata of 1853 with those of I8C6, it is plainly seen that this inorease is 
mty ftD apparent one. In reality it seemg that in 1656 there were fewer lepers by 
14 individuals thiui in 1863. lii North Trondhjeme district there were 18 more 
than in 1853 ; in Christiania .^tnl (or district) there were none' in^iess, but 12 in 
1856 ; bat oat of these only two were fresh cesea. The proportion of the sexes 
afflicted tv^s as 50*2 of the males to 49'8 females ; but tnis proportion did not 
bold ^ood over the whole country. To the north of Romsdals An\i the males 
were in excess, Mpectally in Finmark, wher«, however, the total number of lepen 
was Irat nnall. The excess of male lepers over Ihmales was most marked in TJpp6r 
TrondM ems ^m/, where nndoubtedly the highest degree of cultivation exists, and 
where Uie lot of the female is less hard than in any other part of Norway. To 
the south of Romsdals Amt we have an excess of females, and Heogh believes that 
the proportion depends mnch npon the amotmt of labour and privation onder- 
gooe by tbe female sex io the vanoos districts. 

AltboQgh the malady chiefly prevuls in those districts on the ^-est coast, where 
the greatest amount of misery and dirt are known to exist, still there are many 
TsUeys where no lepers are to be found, and yet which exoeed all others in the 
poverty uid filthy nabits of the inhabitants. It seems, looj that several persons 
uve b^c<MDe affected with leprosy who have removed from mland districts to the 
western coast. In such cases hereditary transmtseion could not posubly have pro- 
dnoed t^e disease. In the enumeration of cases above referred to, it seems to ub 
as important omismon that no attention has be^ piud to the question whether 
thwe aflbeted with leprosy have been ranch exposed to privations, esjiecially to the 
severe sufferings endured in the winter cod fishery at the Lo&bdcns. Perhaps this 
may serre to explain mauT of the apparent discrepancies. It is evident that the 
firtvations enfared in herding cattle on the mornitain pastures cannot be regarded 
at a soJikrieitt uaote, or the milady wonld previu! on the eastern side of the great 
Norwegian gateau as well as on the w|M. If the malady spread by inheritance 
■lone, how nai it died out within the mnaory of man on the western coast of Swe- 
dm^Bobaslin)? Theliusilies that at the beginninff ofthe present oentnry were 
le[woBS there are stili upon the spot, but the aped^skhed has disappeared. Holm- 
sn, in bia Iteport,- m entk rea ftverd pfaces which he considers to be "foci" of 
leprosy, where the disease has shown itself—has increased — and then gradually 
fed oBt ^mn, whSe the same familiee continued to occupy the land. 
Tie conclnsions at whi<^ we have arrived after an attentive penisal of this inte- 
■■- «» -„rt^ ny^y ^ Bmnitie,] np as follows : 
ideeid' ' ' '■' *' ' 

rywri. 
tMffadii 



I. nutt a decided increaM of the disease has taken place in Norway during the 
tut tUity yevB. 

i. That heraditiBT toMtsmls^an wW not acconnt for this incTcasi. 

8. That the data Utherto obtained are bisufBcient; that the hygienic condition 
«f the pe<s|te must be mere accoratelt studied, and the relmions between snffer- 
iags at the winter isbertes, or in herding cattle on the mountains, and the preva- 
IcBM of l^TO^, must be aeoarately laid down, 

4. ThM Uw pioeA of tiie hereditary character of tfaediseaae are quite Insuffi- 
(iett to jostafy m^ a reatnunt on the liberty of the snliject, aa is contemplated 
by tlM propewd law against llie marriage of lepers, , 

6. mwt tlw pnjeot of oompelKng all the lepers in Norway to enter aqrlnnis 
hialt Md iiiiiiiloiiiVd 1^ ^t pig p o se, would be a still more mrect infringing of 
the liberty of the subJMt tiian the aforesaid law against the marriage or lepers, 
*hde at UM same time it would TirtnaBy enfbree the latter proposed by incarc»- 
ntisg the )ep«- for lift, and depriviog him of ^1 chance of entering into the xaas- 
Matatei 
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tUvttw V. 

1. Vffieial Army RegUter for 1B66. Published by Older of tlte Seerefaur At War, ia 
coinpliftnce witb the Kesolntion of the Senate, of I)ecemheT I3th, 1816, and Bstola- 
tions of the House of Repretentativca, dat«d !Februuy let, 1830, and August 80t^ 
1842. — Waihinaton, 18S6. 8vo. pp. 56. 

%. Statittieal Report of the Sithuu and iforUUitf i/ Ae Armg of the JJtUUd SUta, 
eompiUdfrom the Steordi <f Iht Swrgetm-Omtrati O^iee ; etnimMng a ptrioi ^ 

^ Sixteen Ytan, from January, 1839, tajanimry, \656. Prwand artder ihe di»c> 
tion of Bngadier-(]reneml Tnonui Iawsoii, 8iii|(eon-OeDeral, United States Annjv 
By Richard H, Coounoi, KD^ Atsistaut^iirgeoo UJS. Aimj. — WathittfUm, ISML 
4to. pp. 703. 

3. Export of the Vital StatUUet <^ the Untied Slatet, nutdt to th» UvtMul I^ /rmt- 
anee Company ^ New York. By Jaiub Wtrsk, MD, Ao^-JVof Yvrk attd Ltn- 
dm, 1857. 4tOt pp. 2U. 

1^18, We believe, is the firat time that an annT-)ut luu awewed is Hn headioff of M 
article in thia Review, the titles of tbe worSB which toUow k may denote why it bat 
had a place ; Mid ire beg to offer auurance that the um we sb*]! maks of it will Iw 
Etrictly in subordination to the more legitimate professional mlyecta ij>dicat«d t^ >i>a 
latter works. The few prelimiiury remarks we hAve to o&r we acgie will not be «>»■ 
sidered exctptiional. 

There is oominoDly a detnded relation between Ae military forca of a peopI« and th« 
character of a people as a nation ; the one is mora or leak an eKpoDeai oi tbe otfatt 
There may be exceptions; but we know of none; and aertainly tbe aru^ of tbi 
tluited States is not one. It i^ we thinks specially distinctive and characterifttc of that 
great looaelr~nnited and somewhat anomalous repubLic-~a republic so oompoaito ia ^ 
nature ; jcaioDs of iU liberties, yet more than tolerating slavery ; frugal in iu expendi- 
ture, and yet too often alimt appeten* repudiating its obligtUions ; and with land il 
excess, by all means, jwr ftu tt n^M, so intent on national and taniUvial adtrsBMr 
ment. 

From their Army Bister it wanld uipear, that whilst the penoanantly embo^ld 
force — the regular army at the service of tbe States Qovcmment — is only 13,698 of iH 
arms,* the militia of the several States is of the vast amount of 2,421,163 ; iha laraur 
with a staff, including the civil departments, not cuieeUing 302, with only ftuir genent 
officers—^viz., one major-general and three brigsdier-generals ; llie lattaf with a staff il 
Kself numerically eqnal to the whole of the standing army, tm^malingi as it doo^ in 
general uffioers, general staff-officets, and field officer^ to 12,6&ft. 

Like our own army, that of the United Stataa is formed on tbe volantvy prin^iK 
and is so reomitad. Tbe period of service is limited, and to five yaan. Nons sH 
enlisted under the age of eighteen, or over thirty-five yaon; or, as to height, aadtf 
five feet four inches and a halC None ara paaaod without an examisatioB, the eunuo- 
ing surgeon baviiu; to daolaie on his honour that the recmit wyrovad is " free from lU 
bodily de&cta ana mental infirmity any way disqualify ii^ hun from parionaiug tbi 
duties of a aoldiec" The -number r^ectad shows, at the same tim^ the oarami and 
conscientious manner in which the duty ia perfonnad t^ tbe ewainii^ dffioe^ aad tit 
bad description of men who present themaelvea for the serviaa. Thty an deaaribed, il 
time of peace, as " consisting principally of newly-wrrired imniigraobv~nf those brEJW 
down by bad habits and dissipation, — the idle iod imprevidettfc." fat, strsan tn■^ 
it was from sndi that our Oovemmeot, at the breaking out of the war wtta Basu% 
antborixed Uie attwnpt to increase our military force by foreign levies, even at the nA 
of jntermpting the friendly relations between the two coantriesi Of 16,064 men of 
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13^38; and of the £000 enltBted dnring die yean 1860 and 1851 mon t 
third* Wen fenigMi^ MM Mil; beiitg Mtive AaMtMUs. It ntf be isMnsting 
to the reader to kitow vho tlieaa foreignen were. They wen (we quote from the 
itici):. 



Fion Iceland 

•f En^and 

" SooiUnd 


300 

126 

e 
w 

19 

u 

3675 
19 


FromDauDtdc .... 
" Norway .... 
" HoW .... 

: 1!!!8'"™ ■ ■ • • 

" FranoB 

^ SwitMrkBd . . . 
" Febitd 

« HtiH«nr .... 

" Italj 


... T 
... 6 
... 9 


" Cwtada 




•* VonSeoOt 

" SewSMDnML 

Total from Qnat Btitabi and ^ 
peodeDoiw ....... 


.. . : 9S 
.... 18 
... Id 
. . . M 




Wom German/ ...:... 


" iCu." : : : : 

•• Plnland 


... 1 
... 1 



Tlie Teasona assigned fer Oiere Wng so lai^ a proportion <rf fbreiffoert, and of bo 
nDdesirable a ^liaracter, are no douSt the true OBea — vie., the large infinx of immi- 
gtsnts, and diere being, as a general mle, such ample reman eratioD and employment for 
mechanics and labonring men in the XTnited States, aod the inducement to enter the 
ttCTvice 60 smofl, the pay low, and tbc nature of the duties arduous and dangerona. The 
maib recommendations are ninse which tell on immigrants ; the sLortnen of the period 
of service, and the opportnnitT of settiing advantageonsly and of obtaining land, when 
and where diRGharD;ed. Tite difficulty or obtaining recrmts from die native popalati<Ri 
is qnalifled, it wonld seetn, hj the time, and is confined to a time of peace ; in a time 
cf war the difficulty, we are assured, ends. Ihns, when there is excitement — when 
D^0ry tn^ he obtained, and perhaps booty — there is no want of Americana. We are 
toM tbat on Qie breaking out of the Mexican war, as many as 200,000 ofifared Hkw 
■ervices to the President .and that in the war of 1812-15 uie regiments were almost 
itisdfl tip of Americans. This is a circumstance well deaerving of record, and'of being 
kept in mind. 

lie service on which the TTnited States army is employed, we have mentioned — 
visg ihe words of the compiler of the statistics — as " aranous and dangerous,*' even In 
peace. It is eminently so — as much, or perhaps oven more, than that of our army, 
behig chiefly a service of frontier outposts, the majority of these posts far frvm the 
abodes of civilised society, where they are deprived of all its pleasures, and are exposed 
to Tsrions privations and hardships ; and, when taking the field, they have to contend 
wi(}i an ^oble enemy, follow him through his wilds, to endure fatigues to a dixree 
tiying even to the strongest constitutions; with the addiUon, in a lat;ge number of in- 
Mances, of exposure to malaria under the disadvantage of indifferent qnartera, and the 
dluegard too often of aanitary measures. 

TTie following table is instructive as showing what becomes of the recrait— oi^ in other 
words, as shoniog'the waste of (he army — toe same distinctions being obaerved as to 
nationalities; and we think fhl^ confirming, hi the proportion of deserten, and of men 
discharevd 1^ order and by court-martial, ue reputsiveness of the duties, and the indif- 
lerent cnaracter of the men : 

"Expiration of ierri0e:—Am«rieaii>,M9; Eagliih, 618; JntbfKt; QeimansTlB; total, 
I95C. 

"Br order of A. G. O. [AJDntanUSeneraTs Offleefl:— Americsns, ITI ; £n|^A, 158; 
bfahtMl! G«tiNna,U9; lDtal,<lS. 

"Braetwt.HanUi— AiMefauii,M| Bi^Brti, H; IrMt,M; SffmaM, SO; tOttL tW. 

'Wttim^i A»arist,aW;E^)lsh,M»t IiW, 9W; e«1Ban^ S9e;-totaJ, lOH. 

"Died;— Amattoana, IM; StaatUi,tt1; ltbfa,SMt e«waM,STS; towl, BU. 

" Killad aaoitotaHy ;— Amstiosi, 18 ; Sa^Uh, 88 ; Iiish,87; 0«msiiS,S7i total, 109. 
18 
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"nSMintnttleaDd^Ad tf'WMmda;-:-AmeilMii(,ST; Bfi^Ui, 40; SlMi, H; Oernum, 
M ! tstal; wo. 
" TTwtrii 1 ABWirinnni, AM : £a«U«h,CU; Idik, »«8; ewiiuaB,4S4; totd, SSSt." 

The militwy force of a country — its regular army-r-may be viewed as a great eipe- 
riment to tett the qualities of a people, or, in the moot general aeme, the qualities of 
maQ'-hiB eneraies and vealcncnes, loentat atid bodily — what h« ckq eodare, and whit 
ho can sccoinpTiBh, whether struggling with his fellow-men in'battle, or with fatigQeaixl 
climate and t£e varied incidents and accidents of active service. It ia thus viewed thai 
the military service is specially interegting to tiie medical inquirer, and that tlra rtatittiM 
ef an army.become of valoe. 

The territory comprised whhin the Kmits <tf the United States, «riA te vnyft^ of bn! 
and climate, eitendii^ from Ifae Atlantic acram the wide continent of the N«w World 
to the Paoific, and fmn the almost Arctic regions to the almost tropical, is wdl adapted 
for the fieM of snch an experiment as that we have jostallnded to. In Aic work Wore 
'ua, tdleAbly tn accordance with the physical geography of the United Btates, ^gbt gn«l 
territorial aivlaiona are made, with certain minor snb-diviHions. Belonging to the greal 
dirieions are the following : 1. the Northern Division, including that portion ^ the 
States north of the fortieth d^ree of latitude, and east of the Rocky Mountains ; 2. The 
Middle Division, that portion octween the thirty-fifth and fortieth parallels irflatitade; 
3. The Southern Division, that between the thirtieth and thirty-Gflh degrees of latitude; 
and, in addition to these, the five following — viz. Texas, Now Mexico, CaliEaTnla, and 
the Oregon and Washington territories — vast tracts newly acquired, mostiy outlying, 
and far the greater part still in the state of their primitive wildnesr. These e^l 

firinnpal divisions are subdivided into regions, according to peculiar loud or climaU- 
ogical features belonging to them, likely to have an inflnenee on health. 

It is in these sevend divisions and suVdi visions that the small army <tf the Ilnitsd 
States is located, broken up Into numtSQas detachmenta, the number of forts and stados* 
occupied by troops ainonnting to as many as 159, Ajid of these veiy many are nst, 
especially in the outlying diMsions ; and in consequence, the quarters of the men sn 
mostly rude strnctures formed of logs; and too often, from the medical officers not beiif 
duly consulted, ill placed as regards healthiness of situation, ill driunedand ill ventilated, 
reminding ns of a like negligence in our own service. 

Did our limits permit, it would be desirable to follow the ao^oc in his descrfptm 
details; wc must confine ourselves to the briefest sketch. Wo shall follow thearnuigi- 
ment he has adopted. 

In the Northern Division, the first region is the coast of Now England. It is ohie^ 
remarkable for the humidity of ips climate, with an average yearly ui\ o( rain of about 
forty-one inches ; for aammers of moderate heat and winters of no great severity, tbe 
mean annual temperature of the several stations being 45'9° ; of spring 42-8'', of luianwr 
64'ft", of autumn id-i", of winter 24-4''. 

The climate of New York Harbour Region differs chiefly from that of th» preeedi^. 
in having a somewhat higher and more equable temperature thronghout the year, iw 
being more eq^oable also in point of bomioity. The mean annual tmnperatnre is firen 
as61-ea'; that of spring aa 47-84°, of Slimmer 71'36°,«f autumn SS'Ve", of wiDtCT32B9*; 
and the mean yearly auantity of rain as 43*69 inches, divided pretty equally amoi^t 
the seasons, the least &ll bcing'in autumn,^even theji BmouDtingto. 9*93 itichea. 

West Point, in this last region, situated on the bank of the Iladson, is dcseniag cf 
^lecial attention, being the seat of the Military Academy for the profrssional cdacsDoi 
of all the officers of the United Stales army. At the distance of fif^ mile* from llx 
coast, and surrounded by hills varying In height fi-om 600 to 1400 feet, Its clioistai* 
KHnewhat colder than the oorreqionding eoast; in other respects diiisring tiat litUe. 

The North Interior Begion, east of the Great L^as, uie sext in uMct,. is >A t" 
removed from tiiesa great bodies of water and ftom the Atlantic, as not to be iBOacnced 
by dUier. Its dtfef ohaneteristics are great drynras of rir aad a fVeM w la l ar vidd, vilii 
a companl1v«^ high summer temperature, suffiuient tOr the ripecing of wheat snd 
liidiaii com. Its spring average temperature is about 97°, itBBmaoier0S'.4", its antonni 
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M*", winfeCT m* ; 4ut of Ibe yetf 48^. TIm nn^ of dis tbennometei: is extra' 
Mdinnry ; in soBiMrDfteB rtmve 90°, hi vioUr occasioaailr ao low that ttui lawcetaj 

fneiea : yet it k conBidered the healthiest of any part oF the Uiiitcd Stata& 

The next Tt^ktO, that of the gnat latea, has Sta dlmate modifled by them, especially 
JD ntBKMT and IrinbW ; by ** ha^y bieoiea" frcni tk«m at one waaon, and by cold and 
ehiUit^ Uasta fro^ tfeair ie^oiHui mrfaoe in the other, TaUng Fort Niagara, one of 
ka ataliona, «a ■■ aaaa^t^ its laean flnnnal t«mperatnre is 47-91°, ita apring 44-83°, Hs 
■BWier 68-41°, artomn SO-&0°, winter 27-81°. 

One mofe ngioa batoDgt to this division, the North Interior, weet «f tlie Great 
I^kes, )3'iBV bctwaen them and tJie Bocky Mountarae and north of the fortieth degree o( 
lalitode. Like that of the region eaRt of the same lakea, it is remarkable for ue like 
paenltariliaB of iliaiiiu m lavatg winter^ oowparatiTetf hot snmmera, mild aatnmns, 
■■ct ^«*t TMiMiBides of tenaperature, and aim for a geneial salubrity. At Foit Oainei, 
IbKeota, in tatftoda 46° is\ lldO feet above the level of the aea, tJie average yearir 
tnpemtnre ia SIHtD", ita apiing 80-88°, amnmeT 6404° autnmn 42*91°, winter 10°^; 
wWi an avera^ annnai (kH of rain of aboat 29-4£ inchei, divided amongst the leasona 
aa fellows: in spring' 6-31 inefaea^ ancnner 12'S2, aotnmn S-4 2, winter 213. 

"Dm seconil gnat tKviaion, the Middle DiviaioD, tnbdivided into Adantic, Interior Eaat, 
and Interior Weet, exfaibita variety of climate alnMMt aa great aa die preceding^ 
aa^ecially aa i«gM<di tompertfnre and humidity of sir. The AtUmtio Region, nnder iM 
inlloenae of proximity to the eea, has a milder climate, one of less ertremes than the 
odier two, nod one of greater hamidity. Washington City, in latJtada 38° 6S', that of 
the region being between SC^ and 40° north, may be taken u an etaaiple. Ita mean 
ytariy tam^ta'atars Ja W-]4°, iti spring U-T3°, m anmmer 70-33°, its antnmn $949", 
ita winter Sd'CO". The mean yearly amount of uin is 41-20 inches, which ia ^nred in 
a remarkaUy eqoal nanaaer between the ecvenil aewons, ten inches falling in each. 
Btnt ia ranly aees, effon it> the depth of winter ; and a vegetation more ot leat Inxnrt- 
■Bt,' varying is> kind aseordiBg to tlie- soil, ia couapioaoae througfaont, not exoepting ita 
"pine bftnena ;" nnd fer tiia moet part it abeunda in fmit-4>e8ring treea— tlie fig, Uie 
gme, the ^p^ the penr — yet few it them attain perfection. 

The Miikfle Intoitv B^pon finst, lying between the Atlantkalc^ and tlie Miestuipiu 
tinr, and withia nsariy the same parallels of latitude aa tlte laat mentioned, is even mcare 
bvonred ip olinaate, hmviag a eomewhat. lower tionpcratare oonnected with its greater 
hi^^ (tfcrt nodemta, iriwre Ihelevel of the aea), and ita distance from the aea, hvi also, 
owing to the same, a somewhat drier atmosphere. 

Tie next le^n, the Middlft Interior West, lying between the MissiasipfK and the 
CMtem alepe of the Kvoky MooMvns, and between Uie tUrty-sixth and Ibrtu^ parallela 
tf sorth IntTtnde, stay for the moat part be described aa a praino country ; and being 
Rmote fram tlie ooeiut, aad elevated, its climate is (Oracle risdcally continental, mark^ 
by groat viciaeitadea at tomperatore and oatremes of atmospiieric humidity and dry- 
Wh; and this, thongh the raead temperatore of the year, end even of the seasons, and 
fee VBUti awowai of vain, differ bat littte iWm those of the e«»ieq>onding Atlantic ooaat 
Fort Attinso^ eieeading 3O0O to^ above die level of the sen, may be taken as an 
vnmpje: ita 8BBnna> tempeiatore oceasicmailly reachea 90°; ita winter cold ia occnaioii- 
alhr >Q low BB IS'' beJow t&o,. 

The Sottth Divirioa divided into Sonth Atlantic Rwon,- and Sontb Iat«aior Begiona, 
No. ], No. S, ^1 between the paTa]|<^ of 30° and 38 nordi latitude, exhibit differences 
of glimote soemdiiig with Ae position of each,. That of the Atlaidia R^kin is a near 
^»eaeh to s tragical cIoBBte, being j^nrost bey<ntd the UmiL of froa^ admittag of the 
odtivat«n of the aqgw-cane. New Orlcaoi wa; be given as aa exsmi^ the mewi 
Ttiriy tempentare af which is 69^° ; ks ^rii^ 00-94°, its snnmier 82-87', ita 
ROtEmtn 70-71°, its winter M-53°, with a lall of rain of 50-DO iDche^ pretty equally 
<ttnded betvaen the aeaaoss, bat most in siumncr. The Sooth Interior No. I, being 
iw IhUe distant bona the aea and littie elevated, baa nearly A* eann dimMe as tbe 
preceding ; hoi-Bol an Sovik Intaiior No. 2, for being man inland and more elevatedj 
nd in gTM* pavt a prairie eoostty, it is snbject to gncater vicistittidc* : tfani at Fort 
f^bion, ia the CheroBW natiao, tbt tbommitetai ia amnaner tiua to 103°, in vintcr 
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&lling to 0°, with R tnestt Jviiy UaaperaMn of 91' ; tet of itCramner Mag 7M1*, 
of iU Bntnmn 61-66°, of ha w inter 41-13°, of its spring 61-6e°; whli •■ kT«nge ycatty 
fall of nin of 86-46 incbei. 

Florida, a. vut promontory in Ihe Atluitjc, -wsibcd hf tbe wet-i«w i»g mbiui Golf 
Stte«iD, IjinK between the twenty-fourth md thirtieth mtbUcIc of Ixitvde, has a p acriiar 
duB«t«, differing but little from ten insufan- one in the Mna tathMdw, and iwnHbble 
chififlT for the equability of it« tempenAQra and the moiatiira ef ita ataMphMv. Ai 
Fort Dallas, where we are told that the Hg, tbe orftngw, fte lemon, th* ettKtn, " bUeMMB 
and bear the year round," ("the year round" we infer to be a paatied esaggeratMa), 
— ^e mean temperature of the year is 74-66", of wmitBeT Sl-M", «f wdeama T4-8f *, 
of winter eO-{S8", and of ipring ?4'66°. 

Texas is point of dimato, from tiie aatara «f its sitaatiDB, diAfa Moeh Ana Vionlt. 
and accords tolerably with the Middle 9oatli Bivisioa, lyiag nearly batoxao the 9mt 
parallels of latitude, and, like it, eitendiDg f^m the Allantio ooasttoihe iidandprairiB 
and laountainoos regions. Most of Ae forts occupied by tracpf we sitaaMd towsnb 
the frontiw of Mew Mexico, and in regions dmoat hi a staM of aakva. Fort Dn, 
4700 feet st>ov« tbe level of the ns, in a deep "caion" of tha saniftaiM, a eile 
aeleeted for the pupoee ol Mtitectioa against the semity of the wintsr, ia a bvonnble 
example : the naean of ita hottest month, Jane, is 77" ; of Ml coUsstt Jaanary, 37° ; 
and thers Midden ohwgoe of temperatore are not so coanno* aa in adtor pMts of the 
eonatry. 

New ItexiCio, one of the latest possessions of de United Qtiiet, is described ss Uttle 
else than a great Merila a^onntainotu deseit, an6t fin the abade of ciilliaad man, and 
yet, tike o^er d«aert«, having its oases. It ia ako described aa ana ct the heallhiM 
eoantiies «i the f%ce of the elobe. It is remarkable for the dryness of its ataiospkeR^ 
the goodness of its water, and exemption from malaria; thoaa fevers of matuioiisM^ 
wliidi appear in the reports, are all beliered to be imported. Tk$ Ul of mid is saall, 
varying for the year, al different posts, from six iachee to twenty. Aa might be »pa«t- 
ed, the rao^ <a the thersaometer is great and iit» changes of tanpsratnra sodden. 

Passing in one rapid glance from one ude of tbe vast continent to tha ather over so 
immeBse tract, almost a terra mtofnita, yM donbtleSB aboat >» become tha seat of ner 
&tate*~one, indeed, ahaady sprang np under the inAaenca of tha omH mora Jama, 
another nndcr that of a more brntal hat, the potygamons piine^le — we come to 
jegiMis erea more peenliar in thOT dinata than any that ha«« yel baosi onder sh 
notice. 

Cal^raia is the first of theaa. Great is the contrast of the dinata of ik eoast on the 
Facifioandiaitointerica; the one remaritable f(« tmlAieH and eqnabWty of teasperates, 
and for a humid state tJ atmosphere ; the other for a high tenparatan asid a grast 
range of the thermomaLer. The humid state of the coaat climata, H mxj be ittforre^ ■• 
the tidl of nan is very small, is connected with fogs, which arc fraqaent ahmg lb whole 
extent We sht^l give a few nsmplee illostratiTe <^ the contrast Forta Tuaut and St 
Diego ate ncariy b the same laljtade ; the former in Bt* W north, the latter in <*° 
4S'. Fort Yuma about eighty mites from Ute sa«, SL IMcgo aboat eight milM; the 
former abeot 86S fort above ita level, the latter 140. The avswe spia g tcmpeiMa* 
of the Brat is 72-10°, of its summer 89'6e°, of its antumn 7ft-M^, of^tts winter 66-40°, 
ita mew yeariy 7S-03* ; of the second, ^e spring teeapdratara is M-n°, 4e MUDmn 
71-26°, lie aotumn 64-48', the winter as-28°, the yeaHy ti". The M af ain thronrli- 
ont the year at Yuma is S-24 indm ; at St XHego 13-90° hiehes. Fort Yama hai m 
rtiputatian of being one of tha hottest statteas oa the faoa of tiia eHA,aiid it wonU 
senn not uadeaerved ; the oiesa of July, (he hottest month, in ISM, is stated s U- 
Iowa: at 7 AJL 8640°, at 9 r.K. 108-18°, at 9 fj<. 9f09'>-, avenge d^ raeaa Se'W°. 
groataat heat in the shade 116°, least 80°. Monterey, sftaatad on Ae beantifiii ■hm 
of the bay of tiia same name, may be mentioned as another isslaaoe in iha way ol eoft- 
tmst In latitHia only abont two degrees Anther north, so equahfc is its tenipenti^ 
that thwe is on^ a dittncnea of abont a° between its winter mti nmiBcr mean ; '^ 
^ring anraga la M-»V>, ita sommer 68-64°, its antnma 67-af % its wiatar 6l%i*, i>> 
annual 6S-39^, with a Ml of lain aBooally of IS-ao inchea. Other ia^anoa hardly k» 
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■•&^^ i^ht %* -gtwB, i in ik i ri^e of &« difcrenc* of cHmate expetioused in tliia 
ngion, d«p«ndiBg os poritw n , i rr— pcmiv e of latttnde ; but we jddM pasi on to tli« last 
temtorial dtvitioa in which t^rs are miliUuy ststaoiit — m the Oi-egon and the Wash- 
^[toQ tarritoiie*, tbs limit of th* UBitad SiBtM northvard, on the Fadfic lida of the 

BvTtt agaiiH m &r ai tha partial meteorological obeerr^oM made in those little 
oytored legieai aUow of infeMooe, then are mnoh the nme Mcaiiaritiea of ellmate 
<tMendittg «K yilion, a> in the moM Boathen ; the stations on uie coast behig TfflD»k- 
AUi for •qsabilky e< tempentun uid huraidi^ of air, those distant from th« coMt for 
&« raveree, bat in k lees degree. Astoria, a spot of M»ne C9lebnty, one of the most 
Botthsm itatitne i« the Oregon territory, at the month of the Colombia river, uid Fort 
Steii»eo«(n, the Booet oerthera in the a4j*>ii>™g Washington teiritorj, may be referred 
to M ecKiuppka. Both are distingoiihed for e^nabiti^ and coolness irf •etsons, fend a 
inW lieney at itim. The mau sniBmer heat of the fint is given as 81*S8% of the second 
aa ft2*SS° ; ^ Me«i wiotor temperatnra of the former as 4II'43°, of the latter u 
9^ftO° ; with ft yeari;^ fsil of rain of il-76 iocbea. TheM are conditloiia of climate 
faranrable to t^ gn as m and snen ciema, nther than to ^ e««ak and fhlit-bearing 
tMM, the kest of — — -1- not being sQmwsnt for the r^wui^ of the graw or tbe fhiTt ; 
aad tha vcgMalioB (rf e*di is In aceordaaee. One, and a remaihable circnmstaDce must 
b* meatioMd, which ia gr«Btly in fevonr of these regiomv — an almost; total aheMce of 
mtojing ioMela. 

Brief w than ooticea tre, we ftar they may be tedioos, but we have thot^t it 
n|^ to give ttam, at witbent them aueh « the itatistiaa of dJMase as we can 
our Mg« would he of little value. U ia t« thee* we mat now ask 
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rmal ; lb« fcmw fo&owintf tbe nedical topography of the sevffl^ poeta comprised in 
legien, the latter aa ooocTndiDg sommarics ; ai)d m the instance of each r^ion tbe 
SKkneea and BWftali^ frost the more rniportant claeies (A diseasca are specii^y tabo- 
latad t thaae an, 1, faras ; % diaeaaea of t^ digestive orgaae ; 3, diseasee of tbe rcepi- 
iMoiy ovganL l^ia anaagement in its aev^al parts we conaidet a very happy one, 
aad.wdl adsqptad for easy nfaenoe, ^e great ^d of ctfderly arrangement By means 
of itt in a fcw MiDBtae the medical officer about to have cliaige of a post may mate 
hhiMilf aoi[oahitad with the prevailing diseases of that post, and in a great many 
loataaoea by tka renarim pi«faed deecriptive of the station, aided by the meteorological 
td)lda a p yaadad, he may aoqvin a geaeial idea of what 1* moat remarkaUe in its toca- 
Hty pad eUaaataf iajmiaation, this, which enght not to be leas prised by tiie cemmand' 
JBff «iBcw m hjr ^diractvig antb<^^ea at the Wur C^ce. And not anly are they 
VHubte ia Ae waner thua ^oded to locally and for a special porpoae, bnt also in a 
liKe aMsei «b ppemoti&g tiie advancemeat (A medical science. 

Voa the taholar statemania we mnat refer to the work itself. Th* results they 
gif« wm well ad^tted to tUnab«te eoaoe o^ the preceding remarics, showing as they 
do the ir^eDoa af olimato, especially in the prodo^ion of dSeeiues belonnng to 
the mare iaapaatant olaasas, the three already meotioQed, aaA their Vitality in different 



CoBsuUiiig tiMaatahleat we aee how hi the first cldBi of prevailing dieeasea, certain 
fcvera naviA anoofllt tiM troefw more at some stations than at o&ers ; and bow the 
nmUjaVj varica, and titat d« wise ia the same ratio aa the amount of disease. The 
lalur bet is abow«< b^ the faUoving nninben taken from the Consolidated Abstract of 
Diseaaes: — 
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It may properly he aolced, Ib tbsM tmj Kt«t!on obvaMU «Im)(^m*%- betirsen An 
peculiarities of climate and tlie dUoaseB, Uie prevailing ones, eapeeially fevera? l%e 
aoBwer is not so satis&ctory as we could desire. That there is soiae lelslaon ia certaiii, 
according generally witli what is beet koowa coDc«rniDg the habitaU of tlieae malikdiee. 
By the tttoles, it appears that the first species, the common continued fever, is one of 
teiat UMeiality as to ita place of occurrenee, leadii^ to the conclouon, patbogeiucatly 
viewed, tiiat it ia referrible to no special atmtffipheric oondition, luit to ordinary 
Indentia ; and the large proportion of this fever at Weat Point aHHwgst the miliUry 
cadets, may be adduced in confirmation ; as may also ka teodeaay t« teruaiiistQ in 
health, OB marked by its unall fatality. The next species, tLoae of the iaterniittMl 
Und, are more limited ; in a large number of instances they appear t« be connected 
with the deoompoeitioa of vegetable matter and Juxuriaot v^^etalaoa, aad to be 
arreated by whoever h inimical to either, whether cold or eiceaiive dryneaa; yet 
there are exceptions ; instancca are recorded in this Report of the . lUMence of inter- 
mitt^ta where the conditions are such as would ae«B to warrant th«r a^pcanmce ; mod 
vtw verad, of their appeeraace under circnmataiicea it might be iaferied moat mi&- 
vourable to their productioD : and the same may be said ot the allied jq>ecie«, recnifr- 
tents. We have marked tev&ni examples, hot oor r^ttiuted ^laaa will itot p^mibonr 
detailing them ; nor indeed is it ncoessary, as tiiey only agrea with a pieviooa co»- 
dusion of our own, founded on simU»r &c^ as to the myateriou* origin of laalaria; 
and that though vegetable decomposition is a verj- frequent accompaniment of it, it ia 
not the nn« guS non, the invarifLDle accompaniment; and that the trse nature of its 
cause, if it be a substaotial emanation, is still an unsolved proUem. ¥ot pr&ctkal 
porpoaes, howevw, perhapa we cannot tak« a bettor criterion of the salubrity of a sotA, 
when we have no positive experience of tlie influence of its atmosphere on nuui, than 
its vegetation, in union with temperature and the quality of watar ; a rich v^eta&n, 
a high temperature, and stagnant water, being mostly asaociatod nith raaiaria ; and a 
low temperatare — «uch aa is incompatible with luxuriant vegetaticm, ekaapt of certain 
cryptOKamia, and onfiivourablQ to vegetable dccompoaition, rather iavourahle to iba 
formation of peat — being even more invarialdy associated with the abaenee of malaria. 
More limited still in their occurrence, as dispUyed in the tables, are typhns and yellow 
fever. Wo can hardly err in assigning them special habitats; the former in wet and 
damp, and in damp and cold climates, provided the dif(reo of oM ia not below ibe 
freezing point, whtch is hardly compatible with dampness ; the iattar >n a wans, or 
rather hot and moist climate, with alow state of electrictd tanwon of atmcnphece and a 
high dew-pMUt — the necessary associates of a warm damp air. The etiolegy of the 
one scams lees obscure tlian that of the other ; t^Tthus, in the majoH^ ot casw, may be 
traced to idio-miasmata, the product of crowding, bad ventilation, bad diwoage, n^leet 
of cleanliness. In the Report under review, many axampks are givaA of asUiking and 
vcr}- iastructivc kind. The origin of yellow fever ia more obecVa^, and the more lo, 
bocaose of ita narrow limits and its trre^rular. viutations, except iu the southern cittea of 
the Union, in which it appears to be (it is so stated) pra^nnial. That it ia o^ffin^b '^ 
part at least, to some exhalation from the earth, can, we think, hardly be dotdrted; 
and further, that the eiliatation, whatever it may be, is not of the Idnd that ta pro- 
ductive of intcrmitteols and remittents, nor, though commonly most active whan Uia 
temperature is high, and die dew-pomt hi^, not mvariaUy or Becasaatily so. In tbe 
ReptKt, a great deal of valuable information is to be found respecting tiua obscure aad 
formidable disease, contributed by the methcal officers of the United Statm wrmj, v«y 
creditable to them ; we allude, of course) to tb«r <diuoal obawMiau, apart tarn 
specnintions ; and these latter are not intemperately indulged in. 

Relative to the other two great classes of diseases — those of the digeetire and of the 
respiratory organs — we find, on consulting the tahlss, tome fitcta nnngbt out con- 
Bpicaonsly, not without interest. Of the re^oratory organs, we see how each varies 
from the other in frequency and fatality ; the vast amount of eases of catarrh, incladii^ 
bronchitis, with tie small proportion of deaths, — the majority of the former being 
cases of it)flnen£A, a jft'evailtug ailment in the United States, especially on the Atlantic 
coast ; the large number, alto, of cases of pleurisy, With few resUldi^ deaths ; aod 
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tH—Ii—tiiialj Ae liMfe frwdtMC.of ^tMonaBJa, and it* mOdinia ; aoA whft ii not 
UhA wertlj of Kote, tiie noall mraiber ^ OMea of phtliMia. 

Th« foltowiBg, tuon from the Consolidated AMtMct of the principal Dtseues, is 
given iu iUoBMAioQ : 
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In relation to diteaaes of the digEstiTe organB, we observe a remarkable preponde- 
iMee of <tanfa«M ' (4fi,8ai were tiie caaea treated), and a )arg« moportional inort«Iih> 
tt8S) from % owhtg probaMy to fti connexioB witfc cholera ; the prfiportional Mnall 
flrtality of drscntery fof 15,&81 treated only 168 fled), and CTcn less bo of hepatitlfl (of 
M3 trented'only 7 died) ; the latter the more re mart able contrasted wiUi its frequency 
and f&taiity in onr Eastern Empire. Hie con side rati on of these peculiarities we must 
pass orer, and in the one clasa as well as iu the other, with the exc«ptioB of a sinffle 
aieeaae beloDging to the reepiratory oigans, and that oa account of ita almost wortd- 
wM« iaMrtano«,-'^fe allade to phthintb iB««pMtin^ dria »emiig« mo^ vtiTmb)« Mtrt- 
amtlon is ctmtained hi tbe Report, ««p«cia))y aa t^^nla fte influence of climate, munly 
tendhic to prote— and fth ire think is the fcct of mort importance — that a dry, cold 
atmcspnero is leant prodnctive of the malady, and most conducive to its prevendoD, alle- 
viation, and, if possible, care. In the wors a table is given, blowing the atuonut of 
cases treated at the several localities or stationa, with the deaths, whioii is sot without 
its vatne. In estimating the prevakncy of tho diseaee, station by station, the oorapiler 
restricts himwlf, in forming a ratio, to the cases ttuAed ; these btnig conaidered by him, 
and we think jnstly, a better criterion than the mortality, a large proportion of the 
affected being invalided so soon as the disease becomes well marked. We do not think 
it necessary to enter into an analysis of the table, there are so many disturbing circum- 
stances interfering with anv great accuracy of inferential results. It may suffice to state, 
M regards ttie cases of phthiais treated, the ratio varies from 9'2 per 1000, the niaxi- 
ninm, in the Sonth Atlantic R^on, to 1'3 per 1000, tbe minimum, in New Mexico ; 
ftat is, witll the exception of West Point, which is excluded from comparison, on 
acconnt of ita speciafitiea, tbe force there being select cadets at the Military College, 
admitted only ancr strict examination as to constitutional health, and remaining there 
only for the limited period of four years. In the few remarks we shall offer we shall 
CTnHne onredveS to that point which we think of most interest, — tlic influence of dry 
and cold air in connexion with tuberculosis. In corroboration of its beneficial effect, we 
drnll give a few extracts from the Report Assistant-Surijeon Wotherspoon, writing on 
the health-ooncems of Fort Ecnt^ in the North Interior Eegion, east of tihe Great, L^es, 
remai4cs: 

"Thadiautaof Fort Kent, Uk« that «f ttw eoMer rej^mn «f Ifordxm Eiir«p«, Joee Dot 
BawB favonraUa to the prodMtign of fdroonary phttii^ Dn^ift wtj s«j|mni M tba peat, I 
have neitlter wen nor beaH of a ease of this diMsae among tbe Fien^ «r Aaiwiaan swtlns. 
Assistant- Surguon laaaoi, who daring Ctie two yeai* b« waa naJdant at tha fcrt had a maoh 
belter opportanit; than myself of becoming aequiunted with the disease! of tbe aoaniry, 
informs n>e, nut nnty that lie never savr a case of consumption in tbe coontiy, bat that some 
(St\\e Inmatts of tbe garrison who were sffbcted with saspiciuas itjmptoms, recovered from 
then entirely." (p. ST.) 

Assistant^urgeon Coolit^ npovtiag on tb« madiM^ twpogrqihy and diRMei of 
Fort b'ai^eld, in the sane regian, iiiawlia : 



[Ap*, 



of the regf inti»7 tjttera. Tbe ootrnttj ii vef r little MHled, (mM m ftv a« my obMrvatioD 
extenda, no caM of oontnraption Iim oociure*], eitner in the permaaent inhAUUnts, or »itioiig 
the nmiMrotu putl«H of InmberiDeii who pus the eatlro winter in the <^>en air, and «re the 
tnort bard; and atfaletio of men. The diet of these men oon^sts mioof mIIt of pork, b r e n J, 
I sugar, and tea, of wfaloh lar^ qoantitlea are drank dttit;. Alooholie riiiiMUata are r^^T; ^ 
ever, fonnd in their oaiop, tea beiof the snbatitate. In the oouma&d two oaaea of phtoudi 
have oooDrred : one, oranplieated with eit«naive plenrisr, with eftiMoo on tlie ruht sid<^ 
proved rapldij fiital ; the othee, tbeogh well marked — a larga cavitj hariog formed in the 
saperior lobe of the ri)^t long, aUc«4«(I with soch extreme eniaoiaiiMi that at one tame death 
wta daily expected — recovered ; a result wiiich I attribute to 0» iavigoiatinf effecta of thii 
climate, and to ibo ose of iodine intemally. More than a year hai elapeed aineo th« sabjaet 
of tbia diaeaae retamed to diity, durinz which tJme he h» bem tuiij espied to tb« ricoid- 
tndea tit the weather. He b now healthy and robost.'' (p. 29.) 

AHistaut-Su^Ceon Wood, writing from Fort liuwule, also in the tame re^on, 
tars: 
" rb» aUiiiata mt theaa t»t)ad ani •leratod tabUWdn, vhkh Mit Aa bM* of Uw RoAr 



Mitstsslppi and Missouri for many years; and it has been their oastom, nace tbe acttlemant 
of that portion of the country, to send the yoooger membefB of their bmlHes who showed 
any teadeney to difteasas cf the lunge, to paie their youth among the bappere of tbe platna 
and momtafaiiL Tbe beaelloial result of this aoarM ne deobt dependa in a mat tneaam* 
ttpoa Mm Bade of nil led by tbeea pemoBs— tbalr reftdar haUla, eatMant exaMaa in tbn apM 
tit, mi the tkit»n «f tbe marnAtt inAoMoea tniUmt to life la titimi bat the* nor* I* 
due to the climaM itseU, U ahown by the hat, that among the troe^ aMttoned is tldn reglM 
(whose habits are mnob ttia same ereiy wbece), tbia claaa of diaeaoa ii of tttr ran ooennenoL 
The reports from tbe Une of poeta stretching [rwi the Upper Platte, tbroutn Kew Uesioo, la 
the Rio Grande, dre a tmaller proportion • - ,. . .. 

other portion of »e tTnfted States. The a: 

are no sudden ctiaDBea of temperatare; the aepressing nean or cne eastern somnieTB w uvro- 
Mt; and ahhoq^ fa the noMhtiMwtnten arc eKtrenwlye^B'Mimidtnt and tonlo effect 1* 
the mly teaolt of axpoaoie to the open air." {p. 81.) 

Next to dryneaa of ur, an eqnable tempeniture seems to be moat beceficial to tbe 



consmnptivB. Tbia ia a commonly received opinion, and it is tbe opinion of the com- 

filet; tuid as regards temperature, in conjunction with this quality, he prefers tlie )oir. 
r by low is Bwomcd a very low temperature, such as insures a d^ stAto of atmo^herei 
we are di^oaed to go along with htm m bis inference ; but to reject it on any other 
gronnd, believing, m we do, that high Umoapheric tempemture with dryneaa U almost 
as little favourable to tbe production of tubercle, as a ver^- low temperature with tbe 
same qoatificationa as to dryness of air ; and further believing, that even in warm and 
hot climates, with e^oabitity of temperature, althokieh without marked dryncsa — each 
as tboee of Madeira, the south-east coast of Ceylon, the West India Islands, the coast of 
British Guiana — ^i^thiaiB, as an indigenous diseaso, ia rare, and is chucked vheo 
imported, if not m a very advanced stage. Even in Kalta and the Ionian lolaodi^ 
neither very distingTUshcd for equability, we have witnessed mitigation of symptoms and 
protraction of life in a retdarbble manner in some instances of peieons labouring under 
consumplaon, who were so circumstanced as to be able to command the comforts tbej 
required, ud to be ejqMwed aa little as potaible to atiuoepheric rteisaitades. It ia hanUy, 
we think, juat, when ooMidning the effect of elinwUt e^teoinUy of a hot dimate, en 
phtliisie, to give mueh wei^t, as has hitherto been done, ta the eases of eoidJcn) 
whether cf our amy or of the United States army, of whom, aa regards hetdth, so Httle 
care is taken, and who take so litlJc care of themietves ; and of whom also we may be 
certain a vcty considerable number labour under tubercles in the lungs at the time ef 
their enlistment 

To the other diaeaaea of the more conipicnons bind to which the troops of lb* 
UnUed StatcB are Mbgect^ wb can n&nl bot liMle mce. We dtall fiitt notice briefly 
three, and those independent of climate ; one, ■oorDutoa, having its sonice in unMbide- 
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aeoie diet ; anotlieT, ddirinin tremensr in intempennce in itirik ; s third, venerea du- 
\ «■>«, in licentioiu morala. tn the Cozuoltdated Abstntct of Biseasce, no leu thaD 2132 

0*ea of BCorbotBB sra letdTDed, 40 of them &tal. The disease has owiured prin- . 

ajMj ia the ontlyiog statioiu, nd uaongit detachments employed ou Geld Mrvict^ ti 
i a difl^ce &om th^ ref^nUr qnarten. Whether there hae been any seglect in tha 

•atnaing of the men, similar to that which was witnessed in the eariier period of th« 

tiage ot BebvtMMl, amongst onr own iroops, does not s^^oar. Tha intdlioence of 

tia medical officers is. shown in meeting the e*iL Amongst the remediiJ means 

• nploy«d, twQ appear to have been ipeoiaUy serviceable, tAe wild onion and tha 

• qiresaed jaio« oi the Agave Amerioaoa. The former was tried at Fort Arbachle ia 
%ii SoBl^ latarjor Region, and is reported on very favourably by Assistaot-Snrgeon 
'flisoo, who ibn&d it, ha sayi^ m«ra efficacioot than citric acid m arrestiag the disease. 
Che lalttr wm tned at atfei^l staUons in Texas, and with the best eSsct There is an 
iKtere«ting report on the suljact W Auistant-Soigeoa Feria, ia which is described the 
vethod c? obtaining the juice and of sdaiinistering it The fresh jnice has been foond 
more ^caelMu thss 4n nttract As the plant grows wild in most of ooi West India 
Islands, it may be deserving of tite attention of onr army surgeons in that comnnnd, 
'wlia« occaaoDalTr, cases of sdorbuttis and of purpura, a disease nearly allied to scarry, 
occur, tmiof to ue badaesi of the meai-ration and a deBcieosi; of wholesome y^;eta- 
blea. It m^be w.orthiM»tioningttii»t ininftapces in wh)«^ Beorbidiodiarrh<Ea has 

. ^^wared at statioas wlMiiKvQgetaUea.wMo. scarce, the. happiest remits are reported to 
l' have followed lite use of the sopertartratft of ptAadi in small dotes long continued. 
I Tliare is a short par a gr a ph which wf mnat quote from the RepMl, fat it» value and for 
onr ngKtd to onr own service : 

•• TU toDSfa In -mi^oM pOTtkM ta 9w Kedao (si^s tte ooi^^cr) havo been sfHctMl with 
seDrry; tha MsnKof tdManalaansasar that tlisias n tt>e nse of sslt meats and abacreaef 
all nniaUea, With tb suUtcflftM <if ten^amf aadyoU gariaiu, tit di tt a m Aw lUmeit 
e^tiriri^ dUigiptand.''* (pi 429.) 

'n^e italka an odr own. WonM Aat wo oottld bear of ndi gardens being fbnned in 
oar fcweign garriBons and near oar home barraAs ! The care and odtiration of them 
woold be in evety way benaAcial, aoenstoming the men to the ose of Ute spada; lArd- 
iiu; thma hadthy exercise and reereation, w)& a pr<dtaUe retom af aa agreeaMe and 
wholesome addition to their too often ungrateful ration-meal. Were there snch gsrdena 
cetabtSahed, we believe we sbooM hear teM dnrmg a period of peace of the tedinm of a 
soldier's litb in quarters, and of aets of sakade and dcontion, my much the ooMequenoe 
ofttial tedhm; aad teas, pnobtMy, even of drankenaeas, the besettiBg vim of moal 
annica, eneeUh «f onr own Hid that ef the Vsited State*. 

NoHritDstanding the efbrts which are made to dteck this vice In the latter army, w* 
find in the C<n»olidB4«d AhsCract 16M oases retitmed of delirinn trcBMBs, and RSM) 
oases ef ebrtttas ; 1^ former productive ef 98 deaths, tlie latter of M, both together 
Bearty donUe Ae nnteber of deaths from all other diseases tjf the brain and nervons 
iTiteiB, amoilnMag t« 88, ef wbi«h S3 were from ap<K>lexy — itself probably hi a large 
BDmber of iMtaneea, connected with drunkenness. In several pbtees in the Report, 
remsrks are made by tbe medie^ officers on this viee tjt tte rank Snrgeon Ifoore, 
Botidiw tfts eaasea inrnh operated to swoH tbe mortiJity from ydlewibvw which brt^e 
Dot at Fort Broirn, In l^xas, in ISdS, says : 

"ThepriMtpalwaaMnByenoKa; shDWt aU the men i»dal«ed in drielttaesesis; soma 
I spparMitlr drivs to it hj tm, bat by fur the greater number tma the pure love of straaf 
: drink. Hothhig oonld stay thif drinking propeniitj ; &e men appeared det^nnlned to make 
i true Uw atjing, ' Let ns eat and drink, fiw to-roortow we shall die.' I ean eertainly say I 
I urrsr aw 10 manv drnnlisrds congregated tHgstlwt bafiva. IiisTsmarkedthattbadrankard 
h shncat sore to oie : this saying was realiied here, fttr nearly evsnr intemperalA man seized 
i vilh the fever died.'* (p. 8^.) 

It is well remarked by anotitsr medical officer, conim«oting on Ihe same vice : 

i "InflisBni^, Indeed, -we are preamted with atrikl^'iltastratione of a truth wUehiAonU 



iTed on t^ doOT of entraaM to ereij hcwpitaL The Iiitem{Mnte nffar pxMt WTtrdj 
and, as a general nile, bll t|a earliest Tiodma." (p. 817.) 

Tliat Tenenal diseases shonld be common in this an»f is no more &an what might 
be expected, considering the class of men from which it Is recniited, tfiat no marned 
men are eli^bte, and that the ^riod of service is so limited, cheeWne probaMr As 
desire to marry after entering it, Anorter conducing circuiBstanoe is tEe looBe tn^relB 
of the women of tbe'Indian trihca, and the greater prcyriency of Ines veneres mi 
gonorrhoea amongst them. In the Coueolidated Abstract, the large nnmber of T2,l!1 
eases appear under the head of discAKes of the urinary and genital oi^ns, the ^ole rf 
wfaieh, with the «xeeptton of 229, are reforrible to venere^ disease, witli a tcsoltti^ 



mortality of SI. Among tfae excepted cases are S3 of ealcnlas, 73 of c;sti£», S3 it 
enaresis (which perhaps should not be eicrpted), and S9 of diabetes. 

We copy the following in addition, from the ConsolidBted Alntisct, ftn- ttie reflection 
of the reader ; for we cannot spare space to comment on diem. 



Junitio 218 

Pernio 812 „,. a 

IcCnssc^ 30 .... 9 

IfonaaserpenHs H „.. ' I 

VdImh anlopettoiRn IMS „.. 101 

t, puetam IMl — 20 

„ ooDtonuo «t laosrabiis 160S ... 6 

a lociiaui 6009 » H 

From the Consolidated Abstract it appears, thrt with an aggregate strength of 120,000 
(that ia, for Lba whole period under reriew), Ae total aaaonot of cue* is $«3,fi83 ; the 
total amount of deaUu MIT; tile iatt«r, cxcJasive <^ cholera, io the nttiv of SSS per 
cent of the strength ; and this ratio the compiler thinks is even too high for the annual 
ratio, as an excess of deaths in 1849 is in part attributable to diseases contracted dnri:^ 
llie Uexican var. Such a degree of mortality as this, consideriDa the wide range of 
climate, the oatore cf the service^ and the description of troops, indicates, we laiak, 
(avoarably both aa re^^aids the ^neral quality of the climate of these vast r^ions, sad 
the care and the ability exercised by the medical officers in the perftaniance of tbeir 
dntiea. 

It the AppeTidiz, aUtistics are given of llie wttr with Mexico; but as tbey fi» 
acknowlcdgedly incomplete we shall not engage in their analyus. We ahall restrict 
ourselves to the notioe of one fact only, whi(£ tin compiler thiniu well establi^ed, sod 
which is interesting, as showing the advantiige of discipline evea in relation to hesJtli; 
the fact alluded to is, that the loss by disease in the new levies and volunleers wis CW' 
siderably gtaater than in the old army ; Uie more noteworthy, as the men of the istb^ 
iudividoalb oonsidned, were inferior in constitution. It would appear &ai, the di 
arm^, whilst engaged, lost at the rate of 1*20 per cent, per month ; the new n^meoti, 
ten in number, at the rate of 1'79 percent.; and the volunteer force at the rate oiiM 
per cent. This last-mentioned force, during ten months' service, with an ■ggi'^*'" 
strength of 73,360, sustained a. loss of 15,617 men and officers. 

From the details we have given, some idea, but not an adeqaate one, may be forawd 
of the value of this work. It contains a great amount and variety of infbrmatton; ttis 
variety, in consequence of the instructions given bv the SHrgeon.OeneraI to the officers 
of bis d^Mrtment ; the unoimt, in consequence of the abili^ and aefll at these ofRcen 
The following is a copy of the Snrgeon-Genorars circular letter on the subject. 

^^ * i!nis«oti-fl*Dinr> OOto, AdtU Kit, isn 

"m,— It is contemplated to draw Bp a statisHcal report On the aiokneiB mnd mortsliij 'n 
A» army of tiie United Btatea, In conHnnatioii of the pabHcation Issued ftom tUs offire is 
1840. 

" Ton are Aetefore reqaestadfin aMordanos with the reqnireaents of pangrs^J) fil, Ucdi- 
oal BegolstJons, I960, to prepare a p^r on the medical topography of the post at whicli yw 
are seatiDaed, Ton will demribe the geagraphieB]potiti<ui of the post, tWpltfiADlI •««"'' 
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_. _ _j <KAnb7;"A« KMlofiMl fcrnutions; lt» flora, iU Euuft Qfae animala, traei^ 
ind ptanta bekingiiig to it) ; boe cEkraoUdBtics of aliiuU ; i^6 natare and Mooes of tJbd 
^ca»M prev^ling at the poat and ite Ticiiiitj, and Low far thene ditteoscs can be traced to 
gllmJ or local oansea, how fiu- to liabitB and modes of Hfe. to wat«r, dtet, Ac, to, 

'1b thin oonnezion jou are also requested to collect together m Tasaj fiicla a« poisible eon* 
Mroing th« vital «tad«tloi of ^e Inhabitants in the vietnitj of yonr pott particntarh of tb« 
laiMB tribM ; giving % britf bat olear aoooant <rf Adr MTwal diaenea,' A«. Ac, «iiU)radn> 
«««7 aiat tM' rf tnlWiaWfen oricriitail t9 prwa oattfU w iDtcnetiiig to lbs 4a(«rtia«at aM 

"From tberetainadooi^of tb« tick r«>orta;on will draw up Hie neoeaaar; tabular >tat«- 
Eieats to elucidate th« anlyeot, and give toe reanlta in a condensed form. Ai it \n propoaed 
to poblish each iudividoal essa; nnder the name of the gentlifmaii who drttWB it np, all facts, 
staiMientA, and oouclnaiona will rest upon the respcmaibilfty al iho officer making tb» 
repOTt 

« Verr T«tpeeiMy, fova obaAant Mmnt, 

It is from nateiMf famiebed in eompjiance with thew inrtniotfona, that this work 
hss been fbnn«<) ; and the manner in which it has beco executed b; the ofBoer to whom 
Ae task was anigned, Amistant-Sargeon Cooltdgc, is hiehly creditabie to hhn. Hardljr 
my top4e te which attention has been drawn by the Baiyon G w wa l baa been 
D^ected ; and tn the majority of them much interesting inftmtation has been brou^t 
bother : we may rneiTtion specially the topographical Bdtieea, the Rieteorolf^ca) 
<Ai«ervadons, Hie geological and natural hiatory aketchee, partnmlare of tite Indian 
tribes. ITiese, of conree, as giycn by dVercnt contributors qualified ia dilTerent 
degrees, -nrj &a to their valne ; but taking tliem as a witole, they may tnly be comi- 
dercd as important accesaions of knowledge;. In no publication, perhaps, in so Fihort a 
^uce, can a general acquaintance be made of so instmctive a kind witli the vast rcgiona 
to which thcT refer. And besides the foregoing aubjecta, others more strictly medical 
SK noteworthy — such as remarks bearing on sanitary arrangements, descriptions of bar- 
neks and hospit^a,* the remedies employed in certain diseases—especially in cholera 
iod yellow fever, on which there are special reports — and on the nee of quinine. Hie 
ntended and detailed reports on th» invalnabie agetrt are apecialty deserving of atten- 
tion ; they go &r to prove that, given in large doses, it is eScaciooB in a heroical man- 
ner, not on^ in Intennittents, but also in remiltenfe, and is tisefnl in a high degree in 
yeBo* ftver ; and that whenever theft is a Bakria-laint, it may be given witi advan- 
tage and safety — as in typhns, and even fn pnenmonia and the other phlegmasiie. It is 
niitractive to obeerve how, since the bisolphate of qmnine has been largely employed, 
disease has teen checked and strength restored to certain stations provioorfy crippl&d. 

When we reflect on the value of this work, and how useful it is likely to be to the 
wniee, the imfwession being so largo that every medical officer of the tJnitod Btatei 
«my can be supplied with one ^1600 copies are reserved for this parpose), we cannot 
t"il regret that the medical slfttistics of our own army, occupying so many ftHo Blae- 
Iwoks, had not been drawn cp in a similar manner, and by an officer of the medical 
liepartnienls ratler than by a military officer, able in some respects as he has proved 
lutnaelt We are "confident auch a work woold Lave been more interesting and nooro 
*^ ; and we are aa aurc that it would have been creditable to the d^utment— a 
Jepaiiment the officers lA wliieh have »o few opportunities of distinguishing themaclvos, 
*M whoso eiertitms, hewever great, are bo Httla brought under the eye of the public, 
wd ate, as a rule, ao sparingly rewarded. E^'en now we are of opinion that it is not 
•w late to follow Ae example before ua. A compilation, in the way of selection from 
lu niateriala already collected in the statistics edited t^ Colonel Tullocb, with addi- 
BODs from the ainple docqnuutfi lying neglected at the Uedical Board Office in London, 
■a tonpreiaefl a^ not to exceed one vdwoe, ovnkl hardly fail of being eminantiy iffieful; 

-*I^UIikMd**tndtwatbkpwbleh**»iiitd«d<MrTtiig<rf notln iBd ofidoptlimta oir wrrtM— so*, 
r* Pflof gf Ite gnaai Soai aSCh liilMs iliiiml tii l«i. (hwtbr frsvaBOBC rrfcilitfcui ftowtta — Sfc] UMotbua 

^ i^nortar, '• dMhslsg," of ibont tbnt tntlm !■ tlildiuw, nnJar Ui» flaorlp|^of tidi ■Wj, udtHMHi tha 



1^ <■ nortar, '• dMhslsg," of ibonl Are* tnctaa* !■ UtlcknNa, nnder tha flaarlDB of i 
^u^ i^ieeLUiifc tbMabjF waalat pmig qiletHas, nd praawOnc aa squltubgD 






h might serve aa a mKnnal and pMe to tiie ^oui^ nettul officer; bo « record ol m- 
entiflc and profe»ioinU ability, and an IncentiTc to rsMsKli. 

We have »aid, and we repeat it, that a work Roch as the one under conndnation, it 
iTorthj of being consulted by armj officers in command. Tliis leads m to remsri: that 
u the SUff Calleee now in proceu of oiganization at Sandhnrrt, jadgiDC fron Ihs 
oarricalam of stadMS aunouncM, we wee no proviiien made to indootnnate Um ■todent- 
officera in Hraiftoe. The work b«lbre as, tad ah expeiiokca ■■ oar own aiatyt •hn 
how great is me ignorance of military officers on this most important iDbject, ami wlut 
sacriRccB of life have been made in conseoaence. Stations are a^eoled, h^rnaka and 
, military hoBpitals are commonly constructed, without a medical officer being cownhcd 
respecting either ; and tlie conseq^uenco is, that in too many instances, tbe localityin 
relation to health has been ill chosen, and the plan of building on the same scoi^ 
sorely defective. It is a tttaag aaserticML to inaks, yrt we caa i^ke it hooaetif, thit 
after a pretty long eaqMlienca and an extensive acquuntance with oar hospHala aod bar 
racks at home and in our colonies, we cannot point out one of either Hnd aoit opao to 
Section on unitary censi derations. The matter is one of aatiooal importanoe, nd 
ought to have adequate attention, especially now that the valne of the Britiah solditf ii 
becoming better known and appreciated, and hii stalwart servicw more required and in 
increasing demand, eepecially in troubled India, where, for a long time to oome, we 
fear, the gratefiil words, cAfont arma toga, will hardly be ntterable, and «v«n afiei the 
Inhuman and unchristian va victU shall have ceased to be the war-cry. 

Having allowed so mach space to the army medical atataMics, we can lA^rd hot little, 
less than we eonld wish, to uie la^r subject, tiiat oconprised in the " Bepott on tta 
Vital St^stios of the United States." It, too, is a work deserving of commendatioii, 
■nd will well repay the reading, rather we should say the careful study at it. It is a 
good example of li^ca! and indnctive rewontog from materials obttuned from vanoiu 
sources, thouffh, as re^ds the America ones, less complete and reliable than oauld 
be desired. Hot is this surprising, when we consider that tJie collection of vital it«ti^ 
tics upon a comprehensive scale is, as Uie author remarks, for the moat {Mrt, new on 
that side of the Atlantic. 

As we have sees that in the army of the United States and in otu army there ii 
much similarih' of disease, and no very great difference of mortality, so^ oa contalttsg 
this work, we find a like similarity ctf raenlta in the vital statistica m the two conntriei; 
tending to show diat there is that bcloi^pna to man as a spedes, a via w^Ui, • power 
or influence, more •^>erative and energetic uan any external cause, whether in die form 
of diet ssr climate ; the one, the former, nuuntaimng the qiecies ; tbe othert the lalUt, 
having only ft modifying effect 



So. A((, 

9e»8 Apindtariati 4T-1« 

aSArtista 4010 

UBankoffloers 6172 

668 Blacksmiths Sl-41 

124Butohen 49-08 

1U8 CaUnst-makera 47-04 

HSS OarpeMen 41 SS 

SMOfenrmsB M.B1 

S47 CSaib 88-78 

9&6 Cooreta 6864 

Sas Gflntlemeo 68-88 

21 Qtasa-blowers S9'8S 

111 Hatters 64-90 

7 Judges and Justloea .... B7-18 

fa Jeweliwi 42-«« 

MIO Labooren 44'OT 

171 Lawyen 68-60 

863 Mafifiiolsta , 87-63 

44-80 



8&9U^oM 4111 

408Uechaoica 4S-K 

816 Metvhanta Gt-M 

69Uil1ers <!« 

SO Uutdaiw 40-41 

S»0 Qperattrea ... i ... 84-1! 

WSFunttfs «-tO 

SOtPaapen UH 

SSiPbTridBBS »V 

129 Printera J«i 

80 Itopemakeia »^ 

S289 Sewnen 4«-M 

238 Shipwrisbta (M-ta 

2436 KioemaSen 4a-M 

IMBUmeimsra #M 

aOTTailota 4rH 

176 Tannen and onrrieia .... *T-!^ 

648 Traders «» 

95 Wenvera *•■» 



"Of thcM S8.5M IndlvMttak, ti^ DonUaea ans BBOBKtod lo 1,7M,0S1 nusi or 81-34 IV*" 
•■^ eaoh man.*' (p. 208.) -■* "• ^ "• 



Ui^] Tht Vital Stati»ti«»^iht UnUed Staiet, S7» 



Son* of -tk«: qtom rtriUng ti thpe omiUntie^ witJi (wodo n iJ dj^Ereocea, we 
dull briefly Botaoe, bdcIi » we ooiujdai cleuly pcorad by Dr. Wjane flom tatuHut- 

VTnPTT°"iTg witb bath, it troald oppotr tiiat in both conntriee there k an average 
inpaDdsraiice of th« malie «ex. Next, that there is a proportioaaily greater mmtftli^ 
«f tlu* a«B befiva pobertf and aA«r Iha age of fort; ; and, in qoiueqneQce of thu 
nsau of the ieiaale.Bez— an excess most lemarkabU in the rural 



In hotb eowdriea the chancet of life in relation to age appear to be not very diffei> 
set, ABil to bewmilaFl? affected hj exttaneons (nrcumstances, whether of place of n»- 
d«Me in infue;, or o( residence and occvqfiation when arrived at matiirit;. The pr«- 
cedi^; t«U« ia. its iwlta, a« regards (xxupations, tol«robly acoWi with the Engli^ 
jirtiiirtM. It M»&a k> MMsacbusetto, and comprisea n period of eleven years and 
a|gM angathii lOw t^ giv«B ia that sttaiued bj the dcG««od in each of the selected 

l£e iitfliHBae «f dioMte in both coimtriea varies with the loaaons as mailed by tha 

BMvtalitf : whilst in Eq^land it ia greater in winter and least in tummer, In the tfnited 
Fitrtsa.yiaenily it ia |p«atest in summer and automa, and least ia vrintet and spring. 
Ihis <Wr<H«B«^ we hwra Utde doubt, is connected with a greater prevslency of malana 
n thfi new couttty than ia the old; and the circnmsluce, thst whilst the population 
of fctgiand ia ^rtt^ ei^BaUy divided between the towns and the rural districts, that of 
Dm Uaitad &*■£» ia w distnbnbed that only abaut oino-foKrth of the whole are collected 
in towB^ and rcmancjninntly the gieat nu^ori^ «e more exposed to the infloenoa alluded 

As might be eiMoted, the diseases of the two conntries exhibit tome marked dif- 
fwwces ; those of the United States more resemble the diseases prevailing in England 
n the lime cf DydcfmiBin tnan at vie prBsent timef more tiiose of Ifte camp than of 
the city. The following table is illnstrative ; it is extracted from the last cenms, and 
ibows the total deaths in 1846-00, and the diseases prodoctive of them arranged 
Keording to Dr. Fair's clsasificataon. , 

"IVim ^motiodisesses the deaths ware 181,818; ofwhicb died — 

Of Cholera 81,IW« 

DiarrbcM ...... lO.TM 

Dysentery a0,6t><l 

nmr.gtiMna .... »,10» 

" bmkIM ..... »fiU 

" m^oid .... 18,0B» 

Tie deaths fMasporaAeOseBBea and iinbicrwiiwer*lBS,91Qi of wblchdted — 

OfDropsy 11,817 

Oe)4iaDai S,«4 

Otnivnlstons liOTS 

CcoianmptioB 8S,G16 

^Vhat we find here mi^ ud to accoant for the difference of seasons in their effects in 
4c two conntries just before alliided ta. We see how dysentery and fever and con- 
■mption tank h^hest as to fatality, with tlie exception of cliolera, of occasional occur- 
■snce. Now, dysentery, in tie United States, is specially a disease of the hot months ; 
■■d witii the exception of typhus, the same remark is aiiplicable to the fevers; they are 
the most prevalent in the summer and autumnal months. Consumption, thongb more 
independent of seasons, yet is not altogether; (rom the tables given it would appear 
that the deaths from it are somewhat more nomerons in the warmer than in the colder 
noodis — an accordance this with the previous remarks on the effect of cold when c<m- 
joined with a diy sJr in cbeddng the progress of the disease, and even preventing its 
iHinstion. 

ii te length of life in the people of tha two countries, at present it seems difficult to 
■nive ttrMf aatiifectoi;; cokWod, a^id this chiefly owing to the imperfect state of the 



daU repaired foi' deteiUining Ibe Etven^M In fteUsheS 9bdSK 'Wafers thefe ii lo 

rt a variety of climate, lo great a vaHcty of oondttion (rf snrfi^ of country, abo of 
habits and occupations of the people, marked differences may be expected in the 
ratio of lifc in tbe sever^ States. E^tn the Imperfocf inforniBtimi flitfaerto obtaised, it 
vould appear that in the oldet and more nonhero Stxtes, the sven^ length of lift 
approaches nearer that of the parent ooantry than in the K>stb«ra wnd Weatom. It 
appears also that the geneni averag;e is on l^e increase — in hsetf an UMfneiAve<tr 
oumatance. The average of the productive class, that is, as has been defined, rU &etwc<9 
•ifteen and sixty, as "being " in full possession of thetr energies, aod competent not oii1;f 
to produce a sufllciency for themsdves, bnt likewise for those who are dependetit «■ 
them," is also on the inorease ; this cIbsb, whldi in England is £6'70 per cenK, to tbt 
IJnlted States, in 1890, was fil-OI, in 1840^ nas SS'SS of t)ie whole popnlation. 

We mnat now conckide. We have already ocrmmended the voric tac the iaffital pre- 
dtion and the indnetive reasoning whii^ it displays, it has other dainis to oosinn^ds- 
tion : its contents are rich in varied, and, we believe, as far as possible, ezftct inform- 
ation, tencHng to elncidate the many interesting proUems in ^t&l ttotisdes, (fce solntioQ 
of which is ^£he first importance to condacting fkirly &e bnsuees of inssrvBce eoaps- 
nies — the special oti^ect of the woHc — and is hardly of less moment ■> K^wrds tli« bis- 
tory of man in his sooid state. We rejoice to see that iSie enbjMt (rf vital statistics ii 
beginning to have in the United States the attention H dcservee. Let as hope thit 
it will have ^e necessary attention of the Ccntml government, and that tti* great deeide- 
Tstnm — UttA tf a nnifoim system on a tiberd scafe, and wilji a permanent staff far col- 
lecting the reqniaite data in their fidlest amplitade — will not ^ ntaxA longer « 



Guy'* So9pital Bg?ort*. Edited by Samcbl Whjcs, SLD., and Altbed Poum 
Third Series. Vol. m.—Zondm^, 1857. 8to, pp. 618. 

Thx present Tolnme of the 'Gny's Hospital Beporti' oontum twenty originil 
communications, which are illustrated by miM lithograpUo plates, and namwm 
woodcnta, Sfany of theao papers are of mncb interest and value. We would 
only obaenre, that tomo of them iq>pear to iw to be luneeeMarily ^x>lix ; and that 
condensation of their contents would, in our opinion, have rendered them mon 
readable and practically nssful. We shall foUoir our usual plan of ^ing a brief 
analysis of the contents of the volume : 

I. Report of 3everUy4w> Cane* of Hitanut oeearritig in Ou^/'a JSbipitfd *w« 
tA« year 1826. By Aijukd Poland,— This paper extends over eighty -eight psg* 
The author commences by giving a brief history of the vbole seventy-two casa. 
which he then proceeds to analyse in a most elaborate manner, ooinparing ^ 
results with those of the Sir Jamseljeo Jejeebhoy H(»pital at Bombay, as p"''- 
lished by Mr. Peat and Dr. Morehead ; with Dr. Laurie's ' Statfetios of Teturai 
in the ulaagow Infirmary ;' the Reports of the Rc^trar-Gflneral, Ac The IM- 
lowins are the chief results which ho arrives at : — 

1. 5V /ivquener/ of the dUeaae. — During thirty-two yean the cases (rfteim* 
admitted mto Guy's HoHpital constitnted only *0063 of the total admisrions; and" 
the total deaths, *0S6 per cenL were from tetanus. In Bombay, on the other budt 
daring six tears, tetanns constituted 0*8 per cent, of the totd admisidoDB, sod M 
per cent, of the total deaths. 

a. Tetanua in Ok two lexet. — Of the 72 cases, 1 2 were females awl 60 fflslw 
This result corresponds with tiiat arrived at by Dr. Lmnie ; trot tiie diS^-oN 



between tbe tfra sexet i§ greater tbsn appears from tbd Ite^str&r-OeD«ral>s 
Returns. ITbese m^e tetanus little more tnan twice u freqnent in males u in 



S. Agaa o/tetfoiiu catet.-^Ot the Guy's oasea, 48 oat of 12 cases, or 6S-B per , 
emt., occurred between ten and ftrty; and of the Bombay cases, 139 oat of 180^ 
cr aa-1 per oent., between fifteen and forty-five. 

4. CoTtuHtution, diathetis, condition of hody^ habits, and ynvioia A«aAA.— 
Goutitutiou and diathesis appear to exercise no influence citlier on the prevaleno^ 
darati<m, or mortality o£iiu) diseaea. On tJiw other band, of the robuat and well- 
daraloped, tbne were & reeovMiea to 20 Aeatbs; whereas, iit tbe vnbealthy, 
(pare, and emaciated, tttsn wera 1 1 dsatha and do Mnvariefc Ite tan^MtMc 
appeared to be equally liable to tbe disease as the distnpated and intemperate, but 
tte Aafts ibr dda atai«n«it av» 'owy rata^^ Oat «f 19 ««M» in vbufa- life pre- 
riona diaoaaM of Mie in«i«ita had baea recorded, « had b««n tbe sabjeotaof ejd- 
hpsf; S, otf ifaauiaiiiKi i S wea» aonif liaatad with mmia, A& 

5. Season of the year, elimaie, tCc. — ^Tfae prevalence and rate of mor&Aty la 
A» TarieVB BonAe aad aaaaont of tba year are given ^ili grmt mbi aW weai ; bat 
on liifl wbota^ tiMre a o paws to ba IttUa or ao sgranMnt bwweea the raiaros of 
6Dy*s Un^atal aad ttoae derived freu atiier aoiaro«k;-so tiot tba aatbor ooo- 
dodea ^ that ad gr«M latiaMe nan be plMod on isolated retnmft.*' Of the wlicJe 
19 ones, kowerer, b« was "afataterew aa teas tfeia If aaiM 40 eipoiare and 
cbangaot' teiapeimtaaB, eWM-aoIety or sMoaiatad wMi ii^my mi djs n ais;* aad 
he quotes nomeroos instanoes from tbe raaovde of a MHl aiy aargery, wtaioh " beM" 
■troDgly in fiivonr of atmospfaerio inflnenoe as the real point of causation." 

B. 2wwi of the diMoie, tbe. — 'I^ree caaee only, or *■!« per ocnt, Were idio- 
I>atkio ; in (Hasgow, also, tat nnmber of idiopathia eases amonnted to only 8-84 per 
oeot. ; bat in Bombay to 38*44 per cent. With ftettA to travraatio fetonns, 
DDmerona details are given as to uie situation of the disease, and its relative fre- 
quency m injnriee andsorgical dtseases; and it is shown that "tiie sevcrily of the 
sjrmptoma bears no relation to the degree of loeal injoiy." 

1. Tfie interval ietweem the i>yvry and the tymptom* varied in the Gny^s cases 
&Ma one to >wenty-eight days. In 40 per cent, of the cases, howwver, the symp- 
toms Ennervened before the tenth day ; and la 9^ per eent. only, were tht^ pro- 
tracted beyond the twenty-seoond day. When the disease showed HsHf clon 
Bpon the mjary, H was tavn nnoontroUably rapid and flitai ^an wliea it oom- 
■aeneed later. 

8. State of wound when tetanue tet in. — In Si per ooit. it was inflaated, aop- 
pnTKifng, or -gangrenous ; aad fn 84 per cent, soabbed over, healed, or uearfy 
so. 

B. PeouKeerity of the symptoms. — Among these peculiarities the most important 
iithe following. There was a "roratsaion of symptoms in 4 oaacs:" in 1, for two 
days; )n 2, for thirteen days; and In 1, for many days. 

19. Jhmaion of the iieeam in fatal easee. — TTus vwT»d from 4 or » hours np 
to aa days. Of 63 &tal oases, however, 82 per cent, died before the tenth day. 
Out of the 72 cases XO recovered. 

n. PoH-mortem apf>earanc€a. — Of the S2 iktal cases, 44 bodies were etamined, 
batonly a4 inspections recorded. Of 20 cases la which the brain was examined, 
■twas healthy in 11, and in the retnunder tiie morbid «i})earaucM w^ra bnt 
<^l — such as oongestion, an increaae of the darkness of tint, >&c A similar 
maark ap^ioi to the s|>peanocea prsaanted by the aiBBal aord. The narrea at 
Ae seat <A the wennd wwra inflamed in 6 oat of 14 oasea. Out vi la oaaea, tbe 
Wa was violsBtly eootraeted in only l ; in fi oaioa, both ndes eootaiaed blood ; 
Md in » ot^ oaaea, tb* right idde was obetrved to be &11 c^ IdDod. Got of 7 
^MO) tkers waa tu»aual poaUaortem i^gidity m 6 ; and in 1 oase this wia 
obserred five bmiai after death, aad in. uu^ar tlAy. 

Lastly, we have scone temarka on the treatment employed, into iriutdt oar space 
viQ not allow as to entav. 



n. On I'lapuro, and iU Connexion teitk ^pleiiaJ)i«€ate. Bj. S. O. Habu 
BSON, M.D. — oUa paper contains an account of 14 cases of paipora, which ar 
prefaced by some general remarks on the varieties of tbe i^aease. Of the caset 
5 are olasstfied onder Fvrpura htemorrhoMca ; •nd of theat^ 3 preyed fiitaL I 
all three, the spleen was found diseased. la 3 of tbe cases, the aiorbid condltia 
is thns described : 

" Tha enlarged gland was of a duU red oobar, and itodded tttrongboat with pbI« veOm 
KKris, from on« to three Itnefl In diameter. Tie; were ooaiiect«d inth the capflurr carciib 
tMD, and ooMlated of oelh, nnolei, and grannlee. It ta doobdMs correet to oonaavr tte 
WiUp^"*— oonraseUs ; mA a» tu n tlieM obMrnAoat potnt, tkw toad to ahow «hat tU 
Htmm\\ miiillfiiii iif llw ii*sf Is ii iiwii rf jiiiniiMi iMwiwiilMtliii l> M ) 

In ii«ith«- of thoM «Me6 vera the whit« eoipwelea of 41m bls«d -uionaMd n 
^oaatitjr. In thu.othw caw tlie w^e»a. was of narmal siw; "hut ths- Afalpighiai 
bodies were large, paiflt aad A^teartd to fi»Tm • ao sw idsa b ia fovlian flf lb 
^and." 

la eoDoeiawi with tbsM com*, it is iatarMting; to akMrr* that 'Dr. L^wwk o: 
Edi«bargh has r o ewrt l y AdvaBoed » (heorr, vhidi MsabM tho mm* of acUe 
im^tsnt to thfl sploem, bat to a diffisrMt taxtuM «f (be «*gaa l« vhaA naghc be 
mfsired iHm. Br. Saheiahoa's ofaservatiAna. Acote purpuw I>r, hacfeook oon- 
■iden to b« "ia Ksth a diathetio ^ it se so , imionwh m '& «oaar« ia paraoas of tbe 
Tkeunatio oe gpUy diatkeus," tad b« belwras ** that lh« MM of tw diaesae, u in 
(ha fifaNta««ott and trabMWib of ^ ^eas.'^ 

DX .linotenHco' AMn>(iof» ti^ a ItiwiU JPbeba.-^Bf 8. O. HAnnaHOK, M.D. 
— f'or tbfl dweaptions and diaws^ iUoAmting tha aaatomy of Ihie ScbUu, we 
vast refer to tha origitwl papor, 

IV. S^eot Svrskal Catu. Bj J. Coofxb Fobtcr.— Amoas these easas we find 
tbree in which tracheotouv was performed for tbe remov^ offoreign bodiesfivo 
tbe air-paasagas. Two of uie cases recovered, one di«d. Mr. Foster believes tbtt 
fp'eat advantage is to he derived in such oases &oui " liiUng up a IMOoe of tiw 
trachea lilw a Asp with a oobumo tetuuuluin, and Uiea allowisg tbe foreign bodj 
to he expelled." 

Three iatecosting case* are givea» ut wbibh &tsl bKauarbaaa DetaUad from 
division of each of tbe following Urge vans : tbe internal jnguUr, popliteal, and 
MehalJM). 

Tbe p^MC oxnlad^s with aa weoast of five oaaes of aztrarasalion of urias is 
children, resnltjng from alceration of the muoooa memhraDe of the urethra by tbe 
iropactioa of a t^oulos. Ifoiie of the patieots were taoco than five yms old. 
Toe astbor calls aUention to the frequency of this acoidaot in ^uldreui imd sMirts 
that all eases of extravasatioa of uiioe ocomriiu in cbildraa, indepeodeatJf i^ 
aeddent, leanlt froa Una eavse. He gives tho folbwing praetical ditectkos to be 
ibUowad t/a aaoh aaaas : 

" 1. Attend to the esitttst qytnptaoi — viz, retentiw of ttrine in ohiMrea, 
"■ 3. Indie &e port* freely hito which the nrina has eztravsssted. 
** >. Surdi ftir and remove tbe cslouhiB tmroediatriy. 
•'4.f>oaotpassB'aaAeter.'' (f. US.) 



V. MemarlcM vpon torn* «f Aa y^ws ftwen s of /Xmcwm f^ tfm Stmt coiMiid 
;» .&iiy« Mmwtn, eipeoUafy tkotf sfylRl {Mto-JSmvanMi tmd Myelai^, ^ 
•^f^-enoe to tA« fMstfon ef MaUgnaney. By SjatusL Wma, -H J}.— Dr. Wife 
" rt obeemtioaa on (he pr<«er Di«anin]|; to be attjwbed to 
id^mslignattt.'' AhMO^ f t baa been advaaeed by Dn^ 
aett, that H vooldhe a groat gafai to ttinaw to icntqi^ 



ISWO GV« SB^iUl lieporti. 3SS 

tlM term '^ nuifigBBst" idtogether, we ^vite i^m with Df. Wilks, that " die quee- 
ikn as to tb« natigsaiiOT of a new^ growth is the most important which cm be 
■ked ooncerBioK it." Apfttimt rmttircs the eitrgeon to ioform him, not whether 
the tomonr of hta bodj ii oongxtwa of fibraa, fat, or eancer cells, but what are 
the danfr«rB with whush it thieatens hit ajatemt in other words, whst is the 
d^ree of iu> usligBABOv.* Dr. Wilka tnil^ observe! that the microscope has 
shown *'that cancer ana malignant disease are not universally interchang^bte 
i£mis ;" and " that various growths whiuh exhibit the utmost degree of maliKnanf^ 
ire not canoerom." WItn eqnal truth he adds, that in cenriderinK wbrent 
tumotirs, the tenn " malignancy is only a qwestioH of degree." Dr. Witks eraa 
goca ihrtfaer ; he entirdy repudiates the idee of a " specinn morbid elomeiit," fa 
cancer, anA thinks that the microsoope hfia ^own "that there fs no more dletliiM 
tine to b« drsrwn btttweon camerms wd non-oancbrcms' ^^wths, than betwe«o 
iMi^t>*nt&nd non-maUgimnt disesse," the Btraetm-e of * cxnijerou^ tumovr beine 
Mhaenced bytint of the tissue in wliloh it^ developed, th«ooDMitntiotM^ di«ritei£ 
be^ in an cneS the sum. We onfflot be)p tMnkiftg that there is a little itieoti- 
fhtency betrween these remarks, and the assntion that esncer ohd malifftiant dis- 
CMS are not hit«rdiangeable terms. If we deny the exktenoe of a apeeiflo atrao- 
tnre to cancer, iAm terms cmoerotu a«d nwignsnt, hi our opii^on, beeome 
spiooyraooB. 

Dr. Wilks 4e«ctibn nnmer*iw preparatfrms of •*^iteO'sarcom«^ ami earoinoma 
of bone eoMBlHed fa Ony^ Museum. With regard to the«e tinuoUTB he obmms : 

"In lliiim twUti i T »»i i fwii i . fli grmrtfc ■ppnsn TThnHTiinprnnnnil frnin the perioMeniB, 
WH a kngft MBOln Is AnMd anoBd Ik* boaq^ an ihatik Jl CMS* the tbatt b still aeeu nin- 
UBg tlirua^ the tumour, and ie thus distingmshable from the p^r&ot oaitMi, (p, 160.) 

And ft^in, he isti^ fa mdm of these osteo«arooDa«tou tnraoars — 

"The growth fhM the perioMeum Is mtdoiiMadly oareiuMnatons, bnt has bony iplnde 
dtnloped In it, asdta u4f oMdegrM lessinaligtifltitthiii Aatflrat-mwtiotiedof ttneoaMat, 
«fa«*« the BoA uaMary MMtt i$ &0 laaeh tn aK CSis , that tha healthy bona bee^naa who^y 
4»«tDjed." (p. W».) 

Ihere can be no donbt of the feet, that cancer originating from the periosteum 
B attended with an increase of bflny matter, wheme enio&rtmamMtitig m the 
interior of the bone (eieeptkig these cases of •o-«a)M "osteoid cMioer" n whieh' 
Dr. 'Wilks gives mi intereMJn^ eiampk), prodmtes expmaion .and mtny^j of the 
heme. Wo qnentien, however, if these resi^ are to be aVtribdtvd to a diSbrenee 
m inherent maligmncr of the- caneetms matter in tb« two oaMs, so raoeh as to 
the difference in it« relative situation. 

Dr. Wiikfl also gives a description of twelve undoubted e.^amples of myeloid 
tniBoor in Ony*s Mnmum, and siows that'the case* of tp4ha ventoM tit t|»e old 
nirgeons were exwnples of this disease. Ten out of the twelre cases were sitH- 
^led in the neighbourhood of the kne&-joint. There was nothing to indliiate any 
lulignoBDy fa any of the cases : but th^ statement, that all observers tiave hither- 
to agreed thiat they ftre non-maSgnaut, is scarcely correct.f 

71. 0fith6 Treatment of Purulent Ophthalmia. By Johit P. Tkasce,— This 
poper contaias an aoeount of 10 caaes of purulent ophthalmia. The treatment 
advocated seems precisely similar to tliat described In a paper iiy ICr. Prance in< 
the first volume of the present series of the ' Gu^''b Hospital Keports,' of which an< 
ab«tnitt appeared fa tee 'British and Foreigu Medico-Chirur^cal Review,' for 
April, 1858. 

VIL Opftthaimic Cases. By Sosvi T. Feancb. — ^Theae are four m nomW^ 



9U ' BtrntmL [April, 

The fint is a cue of meteaoUc cmoer «f the ^e, in a wonan bdnreen finny and 
fiftjr years of age. The globe was excieett ; bat the diMaw retamad m other puts 
of the body, and the patient died seven months after the operatioa. Two cases 
Mlow, of tarn our of the giobe, in which Bonnet's operation of cmoleMim tnm the 
ooalar eapsnle was hsd ret.'onrBa to with sitocees. Tba kst ma a sase of fnngmd 
disease of the globe, in a child aged two Mid a-half ;Mr^ wUoh termiasted 
fttally. 

Yin. CaMo/Idi^tkioFii^I>^tn€Pation,teithJiama^onAraiaS»nUu. 
By SumcL Wilks, M J).— Dr. Willu ajppliee Uie term " Idlopathio &tty d^ese- 
ratioa" to those cases wbkb, during liie, are dietiogaiBbed bv exc«asire anxniii 
aad debUitv, sod in which a fatty d^^oeiatioa of alt parts of the bodr, bvt espeo- 
ally of the iteart, ia the most remarlcable appearaaoe found ^Wr death ; excluding 
■ni^ cases of fiitty degenerattoB as are dependent on old afe or on intemperance, 
H« raeords nine aadi oast» in bis p^Mr. In some of tbe oases b* wm todined to 
think that bsmorrbagcs, diarrhcia, w miaamaljo indueooes might have prodooed 
aaob a debility <^the system as to resalt in this general ohanoe of all tbo tissQee; 
Tbat in otiasta, no siu^ aaplaaatnoa would apply. All the patKots were compara- 
lirely 7oiiog, and one was only sizteu. In noaa of theae oases was there aay 
-arena senilis. 

T^ f»P^ ooDclodes with soote obaflrratioDs oo Hm oonuexioo wJuob bas been 
•apposed t4> subsist between aroas seiuHs and &u.j heart. AJtbmgh the aulkor 
believes, with Mr. Canton, that areas senilis consists in a &tty degeneration of (he 
ewaaa, he Ams not oonaidertfcat it ia mdiaalira of aay pawiliixAangea witlmi the 
body, but rather that it is a «»GOinitaat of asnila diangaa f whiah naay be praw- 
tnre) in the body generally. 

" Our princtpal rsaaoas far attaobii^ ao gnalsr te^Mrtaaos to tt an tbsse : — ^thst in <■■■ 
like those abevs relaieil, where toms cause li tn operstfon to produce s fUty degeneriitim of 
ttwhsartaad ottisr oi^sas, ladspaadsnt •( tiutwbiafa asirts in tbe aAsr pacM of Kh, » 
Booh ehanges fn tlM ooraea are feond. Also, that la most ossss wbers a ntty heart ii tfe 

a miMhasiit of vahnlar diseass in |aniig pwsoas, It is abasat. A^iia, its oecanonsl ib- 

' BSBoe in old people who have bttr bearls, and its v«ry freqoent pressnca la oM jnopk viun 
TsrioQs senile ehanges are fonnd, bnt whi<^ sr« not of a marked 6Uty Und." (^. 313-li) 

Tweaty-threa oasea bave bean aoUaetad frcoa tha ho«»tal.bo«ks of " Fatty bwt 
viib no areas senilis, or bat aligbtly pnaeent," inolooiag 7, in whieb the liittj 
. dm^e Iras eomeeted wUh diaaaaeof the valves ; and also 15 oases of arcus seoilij 
wilJi no fatty d^ceBcrailioB of the heart. In only 1 case was an areas foond me- 
■ oaAed witb a £||K:^l«acDarMii«ai of tba heart in a yoang perawi. 
Again, Dr. wlh observes : 

" Wben the areas does exist with bUy Eeart in eld people, the obaine is not so aiuih [Iwl 
. of the rooMle itiell as of the extemat bt hioreadnK at tba expense of the wall of tlie ri^' 
ventriole." (p. 317.) 

This oon^tion of the heu-t Is not nncommon ia old peoplt. Dr. "WTlln gim ' 
examplea of it ; and seems to tbink that Mr. Canton mnat have conftmnded tUt 
with tnw fittfy degenerativn of tfa« masoolar Sbrea. 

IK. On,t/te Cattaea of JhcuK t^/ter XtfAotomy. By Thomas Brta.vt.-'IV 
' mattH^ai- for thu. yaper has been derived from 176 cases of lithotomy eodected 
fiosL tbe dinical records of the ho^tal, and from tj>« p<tet-moitem exaroiDf'^ 
of 40 fatal cases. 

Theprittdpal reenHs arrived at are as feQowa ; 

1, T^at 11-30 per oetit. sf the cases operated i^ton prove faUlU 

3, ^tliat 30 per cent, of the fatal cases are daring the first twenty yean of )"*' 
10 p« cent dmbg the aeoond twenty ; and 60 per oeBLjj^va ia^, 

8. That lithotomy is twice as fatal daring the firet CTe yaara « lifc, sa ft " 
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dtrrfn^ t^ seoonii ; but that betvecQ eleven and twenty years of age it is more 
fata] tnao during any earlier period. 

This relatively great norteJity firom the operation in young people is certainly 
at Taiiuitw ^vith what haa commonly been observed. Sir Astley Cooper remarked, 
ihal "the ag« at vhiah thore is leau danger ia from three to twenty, for death is 
then a ^^r? ^*'*' oconrrenoe." 

4. Hie folknring were the o«aa»8 of death in the 40 &tal cases ; — 

Chm. W«Mt 

IbMooFrhtg* U' 

Shock ofoperatiaD 6 12-1! 

Pyelitie, inflammation of kidneys 6 16' 

Pelvio cellulitis . ■ 6 15- 

Pydkla and pslTk oellolitia 6 15' 

Pdvio esUalids, with acddaatri oaaaM,MMh m hteinorfbase, 

aad poMtor* •£ ractau 8 . 7'0 

Pywroia (i . 18-6 

Aoat« Of sticia 1 . fi'S 

Peritomtis 1 . S'G 

laflammatioD of sir-paMagw sft«r oblorofonn ... 1 . 3*5 

As regards chloroform in lithotomy, Mr, Bryant ponclodes that, independent of 
iu own special risks, it does not seem to have any influence upcii the fatality of 
llie operation, 

X Cases of Retention of the Menses retimed by J^n/yture through the S^ctum, 
By Henky Oldham, MD. — ^Two cases are recorded, the first being the reanlt of 
congenital absence of the vagina ; the second, of closare of the vagina aftt;r ]abonr, 
\>y adhesion of its walls and cicatrization. In both cases the operation was sno- 
CMsfiJ ; and i^ the former, the patient continned to menstruate regularly per reo- 
turn. In some general remarks, the author advocates this operation in prefer«io8 
to the formation of an artifii»al vagina. 

XI. Cases of IHiease of the Ptdmonary Artery anditt Valtet. By<J.WHit- 
LCT. MJ>. — ^The paper ooutuns the records of A ioteresting casee, in whifh the 
lofund conditions found were at follows : — 

L Dilatation of the artery, with thickening, irregularity, and puckering of 
T*ea. 

1 I>a»e vegetations on the margin of each valve. 

i Entire obliteration of the valves. 

K. Almost entire obliteration from recent r^id inflammation. 

I. Obstruotion of the pulmonary orifice by vegetations, so that it wonld only 
*^wt a probe. 

In the two first cases, disease of the pulmonary valves was cDafnosed dtuing 
We ; the most marked signs in both cases being ^/V-^mMsemeM* catatre, and a blow- 
ing murmur heard over Uie has* of the heart, loudest towards the lifl marmn of 
toe sternum, at a p<Mnt corresponding to the third left costal cartilage ; double in 
^e first ease, syst^c in the iiecond. In the third case " a double bmit was alwayi 
■iidibie at the base of the heart j^ in the fourth, " heart's sonn^ raid to be nor- 
i»l ;" and in the fifth there was a " bruit with both sounds at the base of the 
heart." 

Xn. Abacet* (fthe Srmn. By William Qmx, MJ).— The author repadiatM 
Ubert'a notion as to the posubility of idiopathic ccrebnd abseesa. AH atwoesMi 
of the br^n he thinks may be referred to one or other ofthe following causei : — 

1. Direct injury, 

3. Suppuration of scrofulous d^wsit. 
. i- A secondary resnh of some chronic disease of the head, as of the nose Or 
tnt«nkil ear. 
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4. A seoon<3ar7 reaiilt of tbe Bnppnrative process In some distant part of the 
body — " Metastatic abscesses." 

it is ill cases belonging to the last class, be observes, that the canse is most apt 
to be overlooked. Among the 18 cases recorded in the ^aper, are several lute- 
Testing examples of cerebral abscess preceded by suppnration in tbe liver. Spleen, 
kidneys, mesenteric glanda, lungs, reftns abdominis muscle, Ac 

One remarkable case is mentioned, showing with what rapidity a cerebral 
ftbsoeu nay beutme surrounded by a strong cyst. A boy died eleven week.< 
after receiving a blow on the head; near to the seat of injury an abscess wa' 
found Borrouoded by a cyst, this c^st being one-eighth of an inch thick, composed 
of fibro-cellular tissue, and of considerable finnness. 

"Thepathologioal order of the symptoms in obKess," ta described by Dr. GaD, "iibe*]- 
ache, local or general oonmhiori, drowsiness, psrnlysls, cnma. The he«dacfae k mvti 
parorrsmal and nenralgie, as H Is In tamonr, bat more genera] and wilftiRn In Ita eiiaectka, 
■a well OS more sadden in its rise, and aouta In its progress." 

Secondary abscesses of the brain, however, are often remarkably btttnt in tbeir 
progress. 

Xm. Parc^ffia fiom Obstruction of the Abdominal Aorta. By Wuuam 
Goix, M.D. — The subject of this interesting case was a shipwright, aged thirtj- 
fonr, BccustoRied to lift heavy weights. In March, 185fi, while stooping at iu.< 
vork, he was suddenly seiced with pain in ths louis, followed by complete pin- 
plegia, including paralysis of tbe sphincters. No pnlsation conid be felt in ihf 
abdoniinal aorta, nor in the arteries of the lower extremities ; but a blowing mni- 
mur was audible down the back, and over the lower end of the sternum. After 
a time he gradually recovered from the paralytic symptoms, and the snperficii! 
arteries of the abdomen and back became greatly enlarged. As tbb arteriil 
anastomosis became more distinct he regained more power, and in Angiist, 1S5T, 
he was able to walk and do tight work. There never was any symptom of vgdods . 
obsb^notioD, nor c^ absorption of the vertebne. 

XIV. Contributiima to the Practical Surptry of Nae Growths or Tummm. 
Series I. Cancer. By Jomf Birkbtt — This paper is composed of the histarie? 
of 14 cases, illnstrftting the different varieties of Sargicol Cancer, Addressed,*-' 
these " Contributions" are, especially to students, we think the anthor would do 
well to be a little more exact in his nomenctataro than to employ such an eiiirei' 
sion as a "tubercle of cancer." The terra *' tubercle" is restricted in pathology 
to a morbid structure totally distinct from cancer, and such an unneceasaiy iw- 
ciation of terms can only tend to perplex the uninitiated mind. 

Among the most remarkable cases are two of " melanic oancw;" two of "nidi- 
ntrtd cancer," distinguished from the former by the black hue being due to inBi- 
tration of blood, and not dependent on the development of brown pigment pi- 
nnles in tbe mterior of the nucleated cells ; and one of "osteoid cancer" of the 
fore-arm. One of the cases of "melanio cancer" is particularly interesting, fiani 
the fact that although the melanotic depocnta were found generally distribnlfJ 
throughout the body, tbe lungs and liver were exempt. Mr. Pemberton, of Bir- 
mingham, has recently shown that these are the very organs which are roost frt- 
qnently ^ected with secondary melanotic canoer.* 

XV. Ssmarks on the Wax Models in GiMft Jffu«eum, r^tresentirtff Softo^ 
Choterica and Soeeola Variolosa. By tbe CnaiToa. — lliege models have bera 
executed by tbe distingaished artist, Mr. Townc, and constitute a valn^e sdiii' 
tton to the unique collection of models of skin dieeaset in Guy's Museum. Tbe 
fiat Aeritt referred to illnstrates the Jioseola Oholerica, " a term applied to a n^ 

* Sh BtlUth ud Fnelfm lladtoo-CUnuglcid Bmn, OoL ISVT, p. 40. 
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vUA ba« been observed to MCompAn^ tfae Beeondary fever of s oertun namber 
cif caaes of cbolera in sU the epidemics whidi have hitherto oconrred in Europe." 
Id the autumn of 1 8M, it th observed in 4 oat of 1 1 1 cases admitted into Qaj'B 
Soupitai. It appeared fVom the «ith to the tenth day after the first s^zure, as 
an exaothem all over the body, but espewally on the extremities. It is described 
as consistiDg sometimes of " raised, bright pink patches j" at other times " of a 
QDiform mottliag all over the surfaoe, resembling measles or scarlatina." 

By roseoia variolosa is not meant here the roseolous rash which often precedes 
the eruption of small-pox, but one which is thought occanonally to take the place 
of the true pTutolar eruption in persons who have been exposed to the oontagioa 
of anall-pox, and in whom the most violent ooDstitutional symptoms of tiie disease 
are pres^it, but who have ^ther been vaccinated, or had small-poz previously. 

XVX J}«9<yription of a Oate in which a Vrethro-vetical CcUctdxtt wcu JRamoved. 
By At.PBBi> Poi.iND. — Tliis calculus connsted of two principal portions; one 
lodged Id the membranous portion of the urethra, and another in the bladder ; 
ihe two being connected by a narrow neck. The author has also collected from 
variom aaarces the descriptions and figures of six other umilar "dnmb-beil" 
calcnlL 

XV n. ^ote on Caset of Slack TMnary Precipitate. By H. M. Hcamna, - 
MJ>, — In the last volume of the ' Guy's Hospital Reports," Dr. Hughes gave an 
account of aome cases in which the urine had been passed of a brownish-black 
colour by persons taking creasote. The present case is of a different nature: the 
mine appears to have been passed clear, and the black deposit resulting from the 
idditioD of nitric add, aopears to have been quite independent of any medidne 
which the patient was taKing. " Upon boiling the urine no coagulation occurred ; 
bat upon tne addition of nitric acid, a dense, black, opaque precipitate occurrej." 
He p&tient was a man, aged fifty, under treatment for an abdominal tumour, 
aitnated below the region of the liver. Dr. Hughes had never observed this 
remarkable phenomenon, except in one other case ; and was unable to decide upon 
what it depended. 

Such cases are probably not so rare as Dr. Hughes woald seem to believe. Se- 
veral cases have lately been observed at King's College Hospital, in which a 
copious Uaak depoHt hn been tbrown down rob tbe arine, on the addition of 
0^ mineral acid. The natare and eanse of the deport are as yet obscure ; but 
the subject is one trlrieh merits tnveetigation. 

KTHI. Sequel of a Case of Succea^ Trephining of the SkuU for Rupture of 
tht Meningeal Artery, performed fifteen years ago. By Gdwaad Cock. — ^This 
nun, who m 1841, at the time of the operation, was forty-six years of age, was 
>hle to resume has work, and continued in fnll employment, and, with the ezoep- 
tiDa of some eptl^ie fits, in excellent health, for toirteen yean. About Augosb, 
IM*, one of his fits was followed by partial hemiplegia, on the oppoi^te side to 
the injury. On Aagast 30, 1856, he had an apoplectic fit, and shortly afler 
'^ieil. On eicammation of the body, the dura mater was found firmly incorporated 
with tbe portion of scalp clonng up the orifice in the bone. There was a large 
extraviwated elot in the corresponoing hemi^herc, surroimdcd by softened eere- 
hral substance, which was thought to be dependent on extreme diseatio of tbe 
bloodvessels throughout the brain. 

XK. On Poisoning by Thrtarixed Antimony, with Medicolegal Obeervations 
on fAe Ca»et of Ann PJmer, and othera. By AukeD R Tatloji, M.D, FJt.S. 
"■This, and tho following paper, are by fiir the most important in the whole 
Volume ; and, as contributions to medical jurisprudence, must be regarded as of 

• Eh BdUA ml Tonica UWito-CUiBriKil XaTUv, Jidr, USI. 
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very great v&lae. Our epace will not ntloft' irt to dtf mora thss |>oint oat hoom r 
the more prominent points in each ; \mt we woald aijviee ffverr one interested i 
thesabject oftoKieoIogy, to make himself mdster of their det^M. 

Dr. Tnylor commences his paper on anttmony by repudiating the idea, which > 
Ihe time of Palmer's trial many endeavoured to faionlcAte, thftt tArtarized ant 
mony is not a poison, and conid not destroy life ao long as a medicinal dose wa 
not exceeded ; and he obserret that these Btatement« have reoeived n practics 
reiatfltioD from the recent trial and conviction of tuo individuals, ibr mnrder h 
this means — Macmuilcn and Ilardman. He then goes on to examine Bome of th 



medtoal questions comiected with antimonial poltoning, on trbioh a ^eat dkcn 
paticy of opnion appears to exist among members of the profession ; and to illiu 
trate the present state of medico-legal knowledge, by re^ence to several east 
which have come before our legal tribunals. 
He considers the subject un»ler the following heads: 

1. History and oature oftartariied uitimony. 

2. Action of tartanzed antimony in small doses as a medicine aod aa a poison, 
or chronic poisoning. — The practice ofRasori, Tomasini, and Laennec of prescrib- 
ing antimony in repeated large doses in certain forms of iDflammatory disease, has 
been thonabt to furaish a proof that antimony is sot a poison ; and that if large 
doses can be borne by patients in oertain statea of disease, similar, or even larger, 
doses may be borne with impunity by persons in a state of health. X)r. TayJor 
seems to doubt, if, in some of these cases, the patients liave not been actually poi- 

' scmed by the antimony ; bat at all events he argues, and Justly so, that this very 
diseased state of the system may generate a tolerance of the mcdimne greater tiiao 
ia health. He also shows fi-om the experiments of Dr. Uayerhofer, of Alunicb, 
Dr. Wetzler, of Augsburg, and Dr. Jankowicli, of Ofeo, upon their owti persous, 
that the action of antimony on the keaitliy human organism b lar more powerful 
than it is commonly supposed to be. In order to judge whether antimouj' his 
been administered with a good or evil intention, one must ascertain w^hotber it bu 
been persisted in or withdrawn, after its dangerons effects have been clearly mam- 
feated by the symptoms. In cooclusios, Dr. Taylor observes : 

"Theresalt at this innstifttfaa In, tttat than appear to b« owtjtiB dtMased statM (rf'tie 
tody which modify or suspend tlMt eMMeJTQ Mtion of (artanied tBrfation* oi tiM kj^/ko, » 
which the term * poieoniog' is applied : that great pre«aotioni •!« reqatrea in its use, evn is 
these cases, or it may deatroy lue; tbat largu and repeated dosea have Iwen frequenllj Ut« 
by patients witboat usuBiug sjmptoiii* at aoisoiiiriK, and with aotaal twaefit ; but tlitfa tre 
lio acts to Jnsti^ the iufereuce tiat this Bohntanco la ool a poifton to tlie heiilthy, or to fl"*' 
petstms wbo Ubocr under any iXseiue in which U)]arfln<M Is not BpMdnr ffltablhhed. Tbt 
healthy and the dtseased will dieaHkcfVom ft* effbot^ If thesymptomain^iMtire of [xnimriti; 
, (romitinf , pargln^ pain, and deprawfon) are oiios eetabKitled, aad imt <ft«rwat4s in«p«de''i 
ekhw by Uie Wiihdrawal, or in eertaiB oases 1^ tiie eootisQed ■dmintatrttion of ll» wi- 
dne." (p. 401.) 

3. Action of tartarized antimony iii large doses as a poison — acute poisoniuf — 
Dr. Taylor has arranged in tabular form 37 cases of this nature. Of these, 21 >* 
covered, and 18 died. The symptoms in such cases are minutely dcscribeil; smi 
it is shown from the obser\'atioiis of Magendie, that vomiting may ocoaaonilly b^ . 
absent. In most of the cases, the symptoms showed themselves within b»lf « 
hour of the administration of the drug. As rcKards the fatal dose, he eijs "'" ' 
must look rather to the ^ecU than to Uie actual quantity swallowed, the rf^^ 
of the same dose varying greatly with age, constitution, &c. \ 

i. Symptoms of acute poisomng by tartanzed antimony compared "with tbwe o\ i 
idironio poisoning. i 

S. Appearances after death in antimonial poisoning. LtOCWLC 

s. Chemical proce«es for the detection of the atitlmon]' io the Dody b ■ ^^ I 

- ' ) 
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aad ID aa Q^iaitod rtntar-^ABMingtt otb«r UK>d«^ Dv, OtUing's me^oaUoB of 
BaMah>K test it dewribed, and ooouaaaded,* 

7. Th« ftbaorplioii, deBoaitioa, and elimmation of antunony. — AntimoDy appears 
to be r^pidl; abasrbMi iuo tbe ejnteio, and eliminated chiefly by tba urine, 
vkether tt M gireii in » large doae, or in repaatod amaU doaea. Henoe it U 
inpartaat to azaBuoie the luiae in caaea of anspeoted aatiBHrnial poisoning. After 
daatb, there may be no antiuony in tiie aloDiaob, and yet it may ba found abun- 
dantly in the liver, spleen, and kidneys ; and Oi'fila'a ezperiiMnta rsoder it im- 
probable, that it would remain longer tbaji fifteen dafti after its Isit admin ist ration 
m any of the organE important to life. 

8. Caeee of imputad poiaooin^ by tartariaed antimony. — In tliia inquiry, Dr. 
Taylor shown that tke reputation of a medical praotitioner may be Benoualy 
inYotved ; but he observes, that it is only where injury has resalted from gross 
carelessness or nnekitfnlnese that a medioal man can be held rosponmble. 

8. Cattes illustrative of the oriminai adminietration of antimony, — Under this 
head we hsva a le&gtheaed medioat history of the aaae of Ann Palmer, a seruBal 
of which, Tc tlnnk, most eonvinoe the most sceptieal that the deceased diad from 
tfaa ^Eaots of repeated small doeea of antimony adminitt^ed tq her b^ her bus- 
bmd. A diort notiee is appended, of four other oasea of orimbnl pouoning by 
antimony, including that of John Parsons Cook. 

XX. On th» J>«teetion ofAbtorbed Snycfmia and 9ther Poimns. By AmtSD 
Sl Tatlor, MX)., F.R.Sr— ^e object of this oommunication is to bneg forward 
additional &cts to lud in the solution of certun qaestionn propounded by the 
aathot in a pepar ia the last Tolome of ihe ' Guy's HospittU Rep4^ta>'f 

' I. Cam aeryoheia be in&ltlbly detected in tiie tiasuea of the body as a raanlt of 
ita abeao-pden and dapotation In all oases in which it has destroyed life ? A remark- 
aUe inctaeoa ia addnaed to prove the contrary. la February, 1 8fi 7, a gentleman 
died in the Isle of Wight, with dl the symptonw of strychnia poisooing, six honrs 
alter BwallowiBK tiiree |;TaiBS of that drag, Portions oi bis viaoera v%re examined 
by Professor Christison aed Dr. Dongliw Maolagan of Edinburgh, by Profenor 
wcngbegan of I>ubUn, and by Dr. Taj?or himselt Kot one of these eaunoot t^e- 
Kiists ooald d«teot in tben a vaalige of atryohnia; although the same process of 
tasting was enployed m that by which Dr. Letheby asserted he oould detect in 
tka pesrid bedy <A an ai^nal |icHBOHd with half* gniin, within a aroalL fraction of 
Ae dow sivM I Some expenmeaU also are allnded tu by Dr. de Vry of Botter- 
dsttt, &om lAieh H appcan to be hi^ly probable that that part of tn« atryohnia 
whi^ acts mortally is thoonipoted in tha bvug body, and that if a larger quantity 
has not been administered thui is just necessary to oanse death, the oanse of deatL 
taanot 6eprw«dhy a chemical examination of the intestines. ' 

3. Can a Mraan die from pMson, and no poiscHi, either free or absorbed, be 
iMUid in the bodyf Two owaa within the last year show th&t suc& may be the 
Mse. The first was the case of the Kev. Dr, Alexander, who died in wxteon daya, 
from the effixtts of artenie which liad been aocidantallj mixed with arrow-root, of 
which he iHUiook. The aymptoms were munistakeably those of arsenical ]>oiBon- 
ag, yst PrvAmor CtMighegan was unable to discover a trace of arsenio in the 
fiseera after death. Tka asoond was a case in which even Mr. Herapath believed 
that a child had been poisoned by phosphorus, although he ooold not find any 
traoe of this aBhrtanoa in the body. 

s. Can we place ooofidenoe in the employment of colour-testa fi>r the detection 
of alkaloids ia a dead body, in the abaeuoe of any oorroborative eridenoe ? Dr. 
l^lormorttralyefaeervea, that ifam^ is to be condemned to death on cAtimtco/ 
evidence, that evideooe should be oonoluaive and satiit&ctory to every reasonable 
nuod ; othcarwisa innooent persona might be brought to the scaffold, and all oonfi- 
denoe in obemieal •vidonoe would be destroyed. He does not Uunk that colonr- 

• BriUifc *od7«nlfB Ktfliw-OUnmKd lUrlaw, Jolj.ltBT. ,»d 1^ CtOOQ iC 



teste alone «re to be 4«peoJed «a fer tbc detccsim of tlie pwauwoa oft^dMids, aod 
bringB forward ^n inHtance in which Dr. Lethcby fi^l nto s gBt e r oag ^rrar bj'teo 
imphoit a reliuM npon tbem. Of a patient wko died BHdd«D)j of difwe of the 
heart, after taking a pDl end two do<es of a tnizWre, Or. hatkaikj, Avat plMJng 
too imt^oit a TeKanoe np<m aolour-teste, deolared that be had dstected in tbe 
Btomacb ** about onemeath of a grain" of morphia ; jeb nftor exsHiUDg tbe modi- 
cines, which oontaioed no opiaia in say form, he aiiow«<l that be noat imTo mitt' 
taken taraxacum for morphia I 
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1. 7K« Mtktrffe^ Pntttaie, U$ Pathology <md TncOment: ivAA ObmntaUonM on 
the Relation of thU Complaint to Stone in the JBIadder. B-y Hbmst Thomp- 
sow, FRO.S., M.B. Loud., ABsiflt.-SurgQOR to UoiTerflitT Collage Uoi^tal ; 
Contialtang Snrgeon to the St. Marylebone Infirmarr, «e. — London, 1868. 
8vo, pp. 380. With Five Platea. 

2. The Prostate Gland, and its Milargiemera in Old Age. By Dbcimus Hodgson, 
M.l>. Edin, M.B.O.S. Eng., Demonstrator of Anatomy id the UniTerrity of 
GlMgow^-Zonrftw, IBse, evo. pp. 8*. With Twelve Plateo. 

So many reasons cooonr to reoommend the study of the dkieawii o£ tite genito- 
urinary oi^ami, that the Interest of novelty eonld DMdly be expeoted to attach to 
any ftesh rcBearohes and pubtioations upon tbem. Yet neither adeatifio xeal dw 
any other motife has eaosed previous inveadgalors to exhaust the suhjeet., and we 
have before us a oonple of works, making up together some 400 pages, on ^ 
prostate, and, aeeording to the title pages, on the enlarged ptvstate, io one of 
which at least there is something both valuable and new. 

If earljT the first half of the work of Dr. Dediuos Hodgson ia oooiqiad with the 
descriptive anatomy and the pliynology of the organ. It is ia erery way wonby 
of a teacher of theae snbiecte in the (jiaagow Unii'«nty, and of the cold medal 
awarded to its author on uis graduation l^ the tJoiTwatT of E^bus^ ; bol the 
publication of it, in addition to the anfiioientlyexaetdeaanptiaiis of the parts wbidi 
we dready possess, appears to us snperflaous. The tatter half of the book cob- 
t^ns aa excellent aoeonnt of the preernt state of onr knowledge on the hypertr»- 
phy of the prostate. Mr. Tborapson reproduces the resalts of faia DBmeroas dia- 
sections of the organ, nearly as they are to be found in the last volume of the 
' Medic o-Ohirurgical TraDsactions,' and he diwtnasw flvery disesse which could be 
brought under the general titie, the enlarged jwostate. Both works ueHlBBQrstad 
with excoll«it plates. 

Since the publication of the researcdiea of Dr. O. Handfidd Jonea^Profossor Kul- 
liker, and Mr. Adams, the prostate has been regarded Imb as aseeretni^ th^ u> 
muscular organ. For althongfa it possosses num^ona duets, the oitfioeB of wludi 
are visible in the urethra, tm either side of the vera moataouna, yet upon mitfo- 
scopic examination, uid even with oareful ditseotion, it can be aseertained that (Iw 
folhcles, out of n-liicli the ducts iBsue, are embedded in oi^aaie tauoolar flbroa 
Professor E^lis has extended our knowledge even Airther, and haadiown tbatt^e 
vedcal portion of the orgim ia not glanduhr at aU, but is edtirdy eompoeed of ■ 
circular muscle, embracing the inner orifioe of the aretfara. He Uutaaeparatet the 
prostate into two parts, the lobes and anterior extremity of wlud SoaUin ia ><■ 
muscular bed all of the organ that is glandular, whil^ its rsninal ponion ia a qiluDO- 
terof the bladder analogous to the onxiular thickening of the iiuuoiilartmnic,wUi>b 
m the female, without a prostate, eucircles the correumnding orifice hetweeo th* 
bladder and urethra. tTTOnj^TC 
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BvtiiDr. HM gwrnwrt Xr. Tborapatn oononr wfchfOTtiiar writeninregsrdu^ 
tlMproeMte asM »pp«rtenuM>a oftncMnMl ornns. ThM qaeation is aetUed bf 
Jobfl Hinit«**t ofaMrntioa of its greatar Mm aiiring the procreatiTv p«riod is 
MMfl wiMMds, wbote Rflxobl ftmeticnB are on^ ocoadonBlly active. But the part 
aiaea by Uw pmstMte in geB«r«tioB tB u -obwHire now n» before th«se two volmaea 
v«M Mtted. Tknt It amgnMdts the Inilk of the Kinin^ Anid is plain ; tmA it i« 
pMbttMe that it» Midity coadttoM ID some v«y to the *iroiir ortWeflnidity of the 
^kilinfl «eer«tioo «4 tbe teetai. We have known so ma«b siaee Mr. AiMos wrote 
w the prostate Cre yean ago. 

soes fiv to comolete tbe on _ . ^_^ ^^ 

of the ftmnle ntems. 



The pathology (tf tbe oivao goes bx to comi^ete the proof wtioh physiol^^ 
has already furnished, that toe proBtoM b the male ana' 



Placed, like the ntems, at the conflnence of the seminal diicts, the prostate miirht 
he expected not only to enclose the ntride, bnt also to bear traces of a nmilar 
itmetnro to that of the womb. The discovery of a large prftportkm of the organle 
mnscalar fibre mixed with its scanty urethral glands, euppttes as close a proof of 
primordial identity as could exist in two organs, whose funotiona In adult life are 
nudameutally distinct. The similanty of these diseases, iirst sketched by M. Yel- 
peaa, may best be ^ven in the words of Mr. Thompson. 

" The two organ* thu Bimilsriy ooiutraoted, are verjr lV«qnanil}' the sabjeots of tnmonn^ 
idaotjcol both in external and histolonoAl choraoten. Tbtis, in the nterua we £u<l theee 
frrmations nearly or completely isobtell, made op of organic moscnlar llbroa, with oonneotiTe 
tina« embedded in tlie tabstance of the organ ttnnding out In relief from eMier surface. In 

Ae prostate we meet with preoiHily the same tnmaars, and they are sindarly disposed 

"In the trtenis we are Rimiliar with Knotha- fona of tniutnr, wfatoh, spriagtag ftnm the 
btirtor. Mid forailDg ■ petypotd growth there, ii naali more kitiinatdy oonneoted with tbe 
BlsriiM sbaetnre tli«i tiie vuielgr J<ut deaaribed, perfeot continuity of turae existing between 
it sad the polypot. So from tb« posterior me^tw porti^w of the prostate we meet with an 
ootgrowllt tenoiog in form to become truly polypoid, wliich oontiones Ita development in the 
direcUoa of least resistance, and exhibiting oomplete oootinuity of stinctore with the pros- 
We ttsclf. It contains also the glandular elements [nvper of the organ in Torying pro- 
portions. . . . 

" The two organs are snbfeot to eoaslderabte bypertrophlo cnlargesienl, mainly oonsisdiw 
of toit eonMinwat Ubiwa eleiMOts. And tn lx«h, this condition may be atsodated with 
MBS tDmonHbraaatien, or H may exist ladepandenily ef it. In the latlM oaae, the hyper- 
trephy may be gntsral ot leea), aS»athig the whole or certain pnrts of the organ ; aed when 
&IU looal, aSwSiDg partioolar apoU more oommonly than oUiera. All these remarks apply 
sqn^ to the prostate and to the nterus. 

"The two oi^ans are liable to these changes after the prime of life hoe passed, Bayle, 
*lK»e observation is qaoted by Rokitansky, and verifled by Dr. Robert Lee, says that twenty 
P« cent of women after tbirty-fire years of ago, have filnons tomonr* rf tome siee in 
^ ntcnw. I hare (bmid proetatic tamonra in thirty par oeoL of moles »Stat fifty." (pp. 

Grouped together in Mr. Tfaompeon^s work, under Uie head Enlargement of tbe 
I'nuate, ore diseases so various, tnat the book and ita title are incongruoim in n 
MMBlffio pwDt of view. It is, ki fiict, a treatiee on the whole pathology and 
>usgwy of the orgftB, Enlnrgement is an almoflt nmverital cbarsctor of the 
diseases of the prostate, as the sabjoined Hst of them will ^ow : 

I. Inflammation and Abscess. II. Tubercle, III. Cysts. TV". Cancer. V. 
^ynertropby. YI. Bnelosed GloDdttlnr Tmnours. VU. Obkndolar Outgrowths, 
^I. Poiypona GrowtJts from the yem-Mmtmum. 

We sluu find no apnoe tar a fliU notioe of each of these subjects, and as the 
^f fcota ettrf revMotlnf^ most of tfiein are oot new, we shall devote attenti<ra 
cii^ to the latter batf of our list; 

^ In^bmrnmation of the prostate, in tJw acute brm, ap^iears ehi^y noticeable 
nr thp dittindBeMl of the signs wbiefa Qharscterise it, for its proneneas to suppu- 
ntion, and for tile penoaBent enkR^empnt of tbe organ wbioD tbe infiammatory 
*^^ODi entail. Prebably these efftnioiM oonstitnte the only ctj^ erf' an uniform 
"wgenunt of the jnoBtate^ every inoreBse of Hi eise from other cnnsee being 
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atteaded with irragtilaFH]r of diape. Pr«aUtitia, tiptMUfim. those MWffi in which 
the ^land i&flunM in feaontniait of direflt iqjury, of^iAroagh iM contiauity with 
kdjoming ttractoEes, which are m the Bame mat«,— ^jure, uuooUMcted pn^statitu 
ii " extremely rare :" it would p«rhapa be iB<a« Oo,rT«cS to a^ Uut iXfi oauae is aol 
^waya ^aooTered. The usual outUt for tiie matMr, wb«p au^jmratioa twa 
•ccumd, is by the urethra ; hut tha posdbitity of i£a alao ssdapiog by .the r^ctHin, 
or even, as has been bwwn to k^pen, into th« perittmeun, rtadM} ii MBportaai 
m aome flaaes to evaooste the matter by a sargioal t^rtitloii. In aekwtkig a 
sitiiatitHi for making the requisite opening, Mr. Thgnioaoa girw ^nfaraove to the 
BUddk of the pcria«nm. Ue tbaa amphSea Sir Beiywun BlKultc's mtn}>le direc- 
tMtu to puncture th« absocea in that aituatton : 

"TbalbMfiD(&r <rfthe laA haod barinf Imni introdaoed bit«tbebQWal,# loog, ■traigU, 
and narrow biatourj, the catting edg» of which is apmrda, shoHld b« thnut into th« rapU, 
about tbrae qaarters of an loch aoterior to tbe anna, m the kaown direatMii of iha swetW, 
and the Incision enlarged in a straight Hne upwards, to a slight ext«itt, so as to give a ft!r 
pawloaa opening for tte discharge of matter. The depth to which inch an indston mntbe 
carried oauat bo leas than an hieh and a baj^ ft may be two inchefl." (p. 80C.) 

Cbrooio prostatitis, and its connexion with spennatorrhtea, have be«i mwa 
Mir worked out by Mr. Adams than baa been done in the books before d& 

n., in. JVftercfe, GyaU, and Sydatids of the prostate are diseases too tare to 
allow of our d<Miig more at present than to reftr to their occurrence. 

TV. Canca: — Considering the very great frequency of thia diaeaae Id the uterus 
■ad n**""* qf'Uie fismale, it is an instructive ftct to obaerve that oenoer vwy 
rarely oMvra in t^ prostate and breast, tbe corrtep<»idiDg organs in the sale 
subject; Mid fbrdtei^ that, ns compared with the atems, prostate, and femiie 
breast, the male m^b^a, wbiefa is without function, is the least freqn«Dt seat of 
malignant disease, licbert, indeed, does not recognise the &ct of cancer ever 
primarily affecting the prostate ; 'hut accnmulated testimony leaves no doubt on 
our minds that it is not nnfreqaently to be fonnd in that organ. Mr. Thoapson 
tabulates tw^y-Atv oaaoo of primary malignant disease of the prostate^ <»«■ 
fourth of which waiw found in ohildren of five years of age and under, snd th« 
remaining three-foor^ afler forty. All but one of tite twenty-four were canoKS 
of the mednilary kind. The reoognltion of tbeso distreMsitg cmsb is auffitiently 
plain when the ordinary signs of urethral obstruetion increase with nnomJ 
rapidity, and are associated with a large tumour pressing on the rectnm, with 
cancerous infiltration of the inguinal glands, and sometimes, though not always^ 
with urethral hiemorrliage, and with pain. The cancerous cachexy confinnB a 
di^noeie already by no means difficult. In one particular Mr. Thomfiiui'' 
opinion appears to ns at variance with his facts — viz. in the possibility of obtain^ 
visible evidence of the disease within, by tbe microscopic examination of vbst 
esenpes itrm it. Mr. Simon alleges that, in a c«ae of Us, 

**' The nature of AetDmonr bad been fkiDy reMgnised dnring Bfe by tb» y w s c Pc* feti" 
nrhio of grmalM and HoeoaN rf afrimtd matter, vM«A tinder tha ndsnaeope showed Otlrp 
coherent nncleated ceDs of eaeephaloid eanosr.' " (p. St(K) 

A Bomewhst similar stMement is made by tbe same writef, ia 4iis aoooant of * 
second case ; and the fact was noticed also hi an Histanc« of tbn same diMK 
obBflTved by Mr. Hoore, and reported in the ' Modieo^^turttrgictal Tnuuscufli^,' 
vol. xxTT. We cannot, therefore, see reason for the doobta ai| M Mn ad <"> ^ 
subject by Mr. Thompson. In the eariy stages of tbe gnnrtti there najr h* "" 
MCttpe of its caneerons eteracBts; but w<earfl of cqwiuoD, and Mr. TTuMpion ptf"? 
expressce tbe same view, that the arine dionld be nuoroBoc^oally «zUniM<i u 
every stag e of a prostatic disease which may be of oaocerona nitnre. 

Vt VL, VXL, VHL~lt B m tbe ebB|>t«v oa the hvpfirtrtqthy^ ttanoiir^ »a 
mtgrowtha of the {miMtate, that Mr. Tbomp«m<s worii ia of most ralue. Hu 
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position at the St. If arylebone Inflrtnary g»ve Km tlie oppottnnity of aBking 
numerous cxaminadoDS of the prostate in old men ; and the results of these 
examitiatioDS are here recorded. As our rcaden will perceive, this author has 
materi&Ily advftnoed our Imowledge of the straoture <^ the enlarged prostate of 
advanced age. 

One important Act ascertained by those ezsminationa is, tl»t vnlargement of 
the prostate fe not only not the rale m old age, bnt decidedly the (woeption. If ■ 
we take the ordinary weight of a healthy prostate to be about 4J- drachms (md in 
thU estimate the researches of Dr. Hodgson and Mr, Thompson concur), it will be 
seen that in apetomens taken indiscriminately from men of fifty years old and 
upwarda, a proportion of abont 13 wilt correspond, withoat much deviation, to 
the normal tbnn and weight, 1 will be abnormally small, and T deformed and 
enlarged. It Is further interesting to obaerre that the period of life between fifty- 
five and (OEty-five is that during wkich the affsotion is most commonly .developed, 
and that it appears rarely to commence after seventy years of age, and sever 
before fifty. 

There ia but little gronnd for objecting to the use of the term "glandular," as 
applied to the enlarged portions of the proetste of old persons. Whether the 
enLu'^ment take plaoe toward the l[dadder in the situation of the " middle lobe *' 
of Sir fiverard Home, whether it protrude aa an ou^growtb from one of the lateral 
lobes, or more nniformly occupy ^e entire oigM^ the niicroeoopioal and general 
characters of the new snbstsnee differ In no material partievlar irom the adjacent 
normal structure. The middle lobe has its visible daeta, which open by distinct 
montha at a convenient part of the urethra, and "the microscopical elementa which 
Constitute the structure of enlarged prostate are identical with those which compose 
the organ in the healthy state.'' The added portions are of muscular texture inter- 
ndzed with glands, and vary A-om the hetithy tisstiee wily in the rehrtive pro^r- 
tlon of the two materials. We shall not follow Mr. Ihoropeon in his <iasai6<»tion 
r^r different cases of enlaiventent, aeeording ai they oentmn more or leas of the one 
•>r other ntmeture ; the Act wtdoh be has asoeit^nsd is of pathological interest, 
hnt leads to no praotiori issue. Whether the moMulM- or the gUndolar oom- 
pound predomiBale, the new growth eq«^y renats etferta to proaure its absorp- 
tion. 

Upon the amrtmoiori duu«oton of die enlai'irad prostate ib. H<iAgeoa's descrip- 
tions are so entirely his own that he must speu for himself; — 



obserred Ihem, and sngBestod that th«T were probably apoplectic obtf, marking the o 
noee of interoal hteoiorrbaKes, to whicL he believed Ihe organ e:ttreme1y liable. Their pre- 
Knoe may be noted in not less ttian T spedniens ont of 10, engraved in tie second volume of 
Mb work on the prostate, by tn»peotton of the IBnatratlre enftravtngs 6nly. Omveilbier 
describes them, tmra his own 4lMeetiott, minutely, and teganlstiiam asdtstiBel^aitdiihn'tbr- 
■rations, ■arrmmded by moscnlar tinM tike tbat of the gravid otsrw. After aa exaoilnatloB 
Tf a very large imtbare/nMvtM pr^iaraClaiK, I have ooau to the eoaeliKfaHi thatealvge- 
MMrt is aot mnaiy veiy fre^aentiy assedsted with (ke developnteat, tafin or \aK inarkad, vi 
■eoh growths te Mmeoneof tfae foraw dasMib«d,bDt that the prodDotiob of (defined tQnioor or 
aot-growth is, mnob more freanentl; thaa ottierwi^, the wisentisl element of Uie patholo^oal 
ttindition generdly known as nyperbvphy of the prostate." (p. S4.) 

. " We have already seen thai an independent and limited portion of the proalale may erid- 
Mt cndne dovelopmcnt, While Horrmanding parta are either bnt slightly or not an affected by 
any such action. The outrro'Wtfa from the posterior medtan petiMk iB-(h« tnosl.fsmfHar^ 
kiuwn eiamph of Qits. It Is tbea gsaatHy eomposed Ibr tte mart part of dte oiiti— ry 
■trvcMtek of tte pnmaM,sMongh aemsMnas ■~*-*"i"g a amatiteftaporiMB of the saoretfng 
shnaBts tUaa a portion M tb*oafutin ike aonnBl state^ aad it vpean te enjoy aotiTity of 
fancdon jo oomuun with the rest oi the prostate. It asaomes a pyri&mn shape even in Its 
eariiest stag^ and Is alwa;^a oontinDons in stmctnre with the a^acent prostatic tiasues from 
wliich it springs. Often single, there are someUmes two or even three sdohontgrowths, appa- 
rently stmnltaneonsly developed from this part. ' One nsoally predotnlnatee, and nltiraBtely 
ratjroly or p^aQy obscures the other." (p. 88.) 
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" H7Dertiopli7 by ootgrowUi, altbsngli most oommon in the part dHeribad, is Dot invarikUy 
cooflned to it. A proJeoUag growtli rta^ ocoAstonally spring mm the poxterior part of either 
lateral lube, and bos been even obserrcd t(> arise from that pnrt of the prostate which Uca 
above or anterior tc the vemcal orifloe of the nrethm. 

" It mtist not be oTerlooked tint genera! hypertrophy of the tl«De» of the pro«tst« nmj 
and oommonlj does oo-exist with iniiioar or outgrowth — almost Invariably with tha luier. 
And donbtleea the oat^jowA h only a nwre narked ezptnaiiHi of the aame dispoeitjon which 
perradee the whoU or^ao, bat not iiapiobsbl^ detAriiiined b^ the form lad nature of 
the oavity towards which the pretrDsion in directed ; the eztetenoe of the c&Tity of the 
bladder probably permitting a aevdopmeut which would not be posatble in other direo- 
tloni, where niassea of solid ulrncture oppose eooh eiteimion. Vitn clroomscribed tarnonr, 
also, there ia ofleii general hrpcrtrophy, bet not iDTariably. A proetate of a<r«rage n-eijoiit 



hadnotoerae to be ftirtber developed. ItfoltowsHutia Mob aoaMMropkyof tbsproetatit 
tJeaoe prapw mott have oooarred." (pp. >S-40.) 

" There ii one fbrm of taauMir, or raiher of outgrowth &aiD the proetat«, tha oocurrence of 
vhieh ii extreoMly rare. It bat no reloUon to tuv of the preceding varieties. It f s a polypiu 
Bpringiug from the verQ-montenani. I know of three iniitancea only. One, which occnrred 
in luy own practice, was above five-eighths of an inch in length, soft in cooBistenoe, and at Its 
base was contionoos with the opcx of the veni-montammi, lying fn the urethra, which it 
appeared to flil, and reaching to toe neck of the bladder. It was eomposed of the elemenla of 
fibro-ocHnlar ttasue, with a few org»n<o mojenlar flbrtfl Intenniofiing at Ita baaa- In some 
parti wen seen near the oentre of the growth eome mloote oryBtal-lihe bodiea, hafrln; rery 
uBoh tha appearance of iiria aelil, yellowieh Id tjnt, and rfaomhoidal in form, with a few acta- 
hedra. They proved to be eryetala of some earthy oarbonate. The tumoor waa oovered with 
moooiu membrane, and oolnmnar and qiharcddal epithelium. 

" The only point In the history of the patient which related to (he jweaenoe of the poljpm 
was, that he had for some time been la the habit of passing water with greater freqaency 
than ogtm!." (pp. 46—8.) 

^nc« tomottra of the kinds thus described maf grow in any positioD, and j»v- 
tmde in any direotioB, the consequence of tiieir presence may be found in any of 
the oivaoe a^joisuiK the prostate. Both authors ent«r at leugtb into a descrip- 
tion of tha effeots of cnUrgement of the prostate upon the urethra and its vesical 
orifice, and upon th« bladder, as well as into the remoter oonaequencM whioh 
may afibot the rectum, iireters, and kidneys. Omitting the latter portioD of these 
results, and the connexion between a hypertrophied prostate and vesical hernia, 
we may oootcot oaraolves with wxaa notice of the mora common e&eota of the 
disease. 

The prostatic portion of the urethra may be diverted fronl its course, and altered 
in hs dimenrf<Hi8 and shape aooordin^ to the accidental situation of the tam/inn 
which encroach upon it. Its length is always increased, and sometimes is nearly 
donbled. In one direction, Ukewise, its diameter may be greater than natural; 
bat the iuoreaso is due to the eicpanuon of the canal over a prominent tnmonr, and 
is not attended by an anemcntation of the capacity of the urethra, but rather b; 
a diminution of it, Bines Uie preatare of the tumour agunst the canal in one direo- 
tion more than does away with any advant^e which might arise from its eiptui- 
sion ia anotlier direotioa. For the i^oit part theae tumours are placed on the wfte 
of the nrethra, which is then narrOwed laterally. When such a tnmonr exists eo 
one side only, the nrethra necesearilv deviates towards the opposite code. If, lio*- 
ever, a tumour should exist in each lateral lobe, and the two shoald not be dn-ertly 
opposed to one another, two lateral curvatures of the urethra resalt, and a coiw- 

3uent difficulty in guiding a catheter into the bladder. In such cases a catlieter 
evised by Mr. Wormald, having its curved portion laterally flattened, is oi^KsX 
value. We have been f^le to introduce such an instrnment into the bladdi^ 
when the ordinary romid proeUtio catheter could not be made to pus. We iunt 
been surprised to find no reference to this ingenious snggeetioD in either of tlK 
works under review. 

The effect of an enlarged prostate upon the neck of the bladder varies little, 
whatever be the shape of the enlargement. In nearly all cases the orifice Is r»9<^ 
and carried forward. The posterior median portion or middle lobe b«ng tbemost 
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nsoal seat of the disease, its^reseaee Deeeararil^^ «h«n the tHivpe of Aevestod ori- 
fice, and it aSbcts the function of miotnrition more BwionMly in proportion as it 
encroaches forward npon the urethra. Whether, however, the tumour Occnpy the 
noddle or lateral port^ns of the orgaB, its efliMt upon nioturitioD is without ques- 
tion almost only oWrnotion. In aone instAnMB the vesico-nrethnJ <vi6«e appears 
opened btit, and' larger than natnral. They are cases in Whl<A nors than one 
tumoar protrudes int^ the Madiler on opporite sides of the aret^ra, the real ritoa- 
tion of the orifice becomes imSstf not, and the space between the totmrars ia <m<ant«d 
for the neck of the Wadder. No difference, however, is obeerred in the effect 
upon the Jlow of nrine. Obstruction and its consequences ensne ; and ocoancnally 
a portion of nraeous membnuie, raised between toe Inmours, aote tike a valve in 
increasing the difficsltT' of micturition. It is very ques^nable whether any other 
result than obstruction — whether, in tact, a true incontinflooe vf u^ie, ever oooars 
as a conaeqnenoe of enlargement of the prostate. Neither Dr. Hodgson nor Mr. 
Thompson Das met with an instance of organic inability of the blwMer to retain 
urine in a case of enlarged prostate; and the latter author onty admits the posri- 
bility of such a circumstance on the anthority of Mercier. In his ' Recherehes snr 
les Maladies des Orgones Urinaires," M. Mercier gives the particulare of four cases 
which bad been under his own eare, in each of which the bladder was found emptr 
and eontroeted in too, while the prostate was oounderably but equally enlargeo, 
and the internal meatus patent and triangular. During Xh» latUr |^rt of life, 
incontinence had been present in each case, and there had been no retenlitHi of 

In the laive rai^rity of oaaea, howerer, tiie Bequeoce ofeiaentsii very different. 
The flow of nrine ia obainacted at the neok of the bladder, and the hypertrophy 
which takes place in ita muscular coat, though oombiaed with fi-eqaent efforts of 
imctarition, uiils to wacnate the bladder. A reradm of nrine cannot be got rid of, 
and it angments as the ohstraetion oontinaes, until the Madder becomes psrma- 
nently dilated. Paralysis of the muscular wall, and tiw well-known oremow of 
surplus urine — overflow, not InoontineBse — then take plaoa, and gire wammg of 
the final damage which may be expected to ensue in the form <tf oystitia, oalcolDs, 
and destmotive inflammation of the kidneys. 

It would be impossible to introduce into our narrow limits anytUng Uke a full 
notice of t^e various questions of treatment which arise in the ooursa of this dis- 
ea«e. Most of them are amply disoossed in ^r Benjamin Bredie's work on the 
uriuaTj organs. We can but liviefiy allude to a fcw of tbcm. 

As to treatment directed against the growth itself, we find Dr. Hodgson quoting 
wHh approval Mr. Stafford's employment of iodine, both internally and as a loo^ 
application ; and the use of the hydio^orate of ammonia in Iwga doses by the 
Uermans. Mr. Thompson, on the other baud, disapproves of the introductioB of 
iodine into the urethra, but still tcata his hapt of osnsfltin^ enlargftd prostates, 
npon that remedy and npon bromine. His mode of empkijng tbem is deeoribed 
at p. 151. It consists in administering tbe imfide or brooude of potwsinm inter- 
nafly, didly tepid htp-baths of water from the £lizabeth-(JBelle of areuBaeb, and 
the following enemA, which most be introduced with an utdia^mbber battle aod 
Wory tube : 

S. Potass, iodidi. gr. v. 
Kreuzoachcr mttem, I ij. 
Deo. hordd Td Hn!, Jiy. 
lOsee pro enMoa, qaotidSe atendDra. (tic.) 

To this a Httie opinm may be added, if neoeaaary, in order to enable the boivel to 
rettun it ; or a eopponto^ of tbe iodide wid broaude of potassium nuy be substi- 
toted for tbe injeotjon.* Kow oousidering that the enlarged straoture bears much 
tbe same relation to tha healtby prostate, that a chroniu mamHiary tumour does to 

att. PrtMv, gf KnuqHh, tan iwand u ttet h* bu koowu taliinmanl of tfa* pnaUta tadnotd bf (ba amploj-- 
But of aMAwnauh «M«n nl bttttta— b.] 
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bealtfay breut tianu, or « StM^ma tiuaOar to the vierua in which it n embedded, 
the probability of advaBtsee is readilj eetimated. We turn to iSr. Tbompsou'd 
chapter On tiie Causes of Enlarged FroMate, and find bim attributing the disease 
to a " coDtiugenoy of stmctore," which seems to us not iar from aasertiog that 
theae tomonrs grow because the^ grow. Our ignonuue of the real cause of the 
afieotioQ forces ub to the oonolosion that any treatment hitherto suggested is likely 
to do no more than retard the progress of enlargement. Mr. llioinpson expresses 
the wma opinion respecting liis own, as well as other plans of treatmeDL 

An ingenious instrument is figured at page IA9, by whioh Hr. Thompeon ainu 
at dilating the prostatio portion of the urethra, i>ii the jJan employed by Dr. 
Jaiaes Araott in the treatment of sttiotnres; and it a{^>«ars Wtels to he ao tit 
useful as to restore that part of the oanal to some of its ong^iual otoeas for ready 
and oonpUte miobirition. 

" It awuUot vi an odiBUT mctaUk) cailietar, whioh nw b« o/ any fcm ot aaa i«qaii«d, 
wilk a ft«p-Mok at tbs banolc^ aad a syringa orataiiuDg air or wat«r, vbjoh fits aocnratdy 
to the nutitii of th« oaCfaeter. A tab* of prepared iodw-mbber, meaaxAxtg about five or m 
inches in leogth, is closely drawu over the entire inatminent, and fastened by a thread ot nlk 
cloHe to the bandle On applying the Ryringe, previonslT filled with vater, ard tnaUi% pret- 
snre, the fluid pMsee throdgh the ejee of the ostbeter, me lower tbree iMhee of the fndia- 
rabber tube beocffiie very grada^y dfatentled eqoally in every direoOon, mittl tbe dfacaMcr 
peoobM to the half or ttin»-q«arter» vl an iadi, or vrma *-'*-"■** doable thia exteat, if 
repaired." 

We are do advocates ibr roo^ traatment of piostatfl glands — «ach as that of 
some Fraach surgeons, who draw a short-beaked sound out of ths hladdo- vifk 
its point tnivad towards tjw rectun, — but it seeoM to us that each an iostrameDt 
as this soft uid equable dilator might, with eaotion, be nude to remain a oon- 
sidevable time in the arethni, and to e&ot a propordonata aarauot of pennanoit 
enlai^;emetit of the narrowed oanal. 

The looal remediea of cystitja ^pear to as to be written of with less ^iprobatioo 
thui is doe to tkam. The apphoatioii of t^»d water, or of a weak solution «f 
nitric add, directly to the bladder for a finr mmntas onee a day, is not enough to 
oouateract tlia bad efiects of the oontact of aerid urine with the mucous mem- 
brane for the remaincler of the twonty-foar bonra. The injeot«d fluids may be of 
tbe mildest kind, oF dUated to any degree, but they should be renewed by means 
of a eyphon^pparfltus and double Mthater, taA employed for two or throe hovn 
at a time. We bavo injected in this rnvmar otmtinsous atreams of much dilateij 
laodaDum, gallia aiad, nitrio a<^ chtorate of potash, and mtrate of ^ver, sad 
have had reason to be mueh sattsfied with the abat^oent erf* the symptoms aod 
the comfort of \k» patients. Atteaticm should at tbe a«ue lime be given to reetnr- 
iag its natural acid reaottoB to liie uiina ; aad when the niinefa] aads &U to effect 
this object, ik must be remembered that possibly the mvie may be aiwl at its fint 
aeoreticMi, and may aeouire ita alkaline reaotion in the bladder. In such easel;, 
pvooeediag on I>r. G. O. Kees' theory, and Sir Gilbet« Blane'e practice, we tu^ 
naed to oorreot tbe premmed addity o! the renal secretion, and, though the niine 
when voided be alkaline, may adminiater alkaline medicioes. Those salts ihouM 
be employed in which the alkali is combined with a vegetaUe acid, especially Uie 
citrate of potash, and the tartrate of potash and soda. By this means alone tbs 
reaction ot alkaline urine is not nnfrequently changed, and becomes acid. Upon 
this subject we append an intca-esting ooserviition b^ Mr. Thompson on the nse 4^ 
bensoic add. 

A man, aged rizty-etgfat, having oyMitU with prostatte obstruction, and pawig 
ammnmaeal nrhie, mucus, pas, and a SttJe blood, ^proved upon t^ns twee? 
minims c^ tbe dilute l^drochlorio acdd every twe boors, so that the urme skd 
beeame fitmti^ arid. Upon omitting the remedy, however, tiia alkalinity of (Jh 
urine immediately returned. The bicarbonate of potash was then administi^rcd, 
without any advantage resulting; bnt fivm tiie time of bb tskmg " Addi bonoia 
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a^ sp. Tiiii Tect. Sin ; ex aqii&, ipiaqae Ma h«et (We)," sll lb« vptcptmkt decraMsd, 
mA. eTsnta&Ilr be "was flisohargod witbovt waj bad syraptooL" llie onthatw 
wu ^ploT-ea tiU maiiy the end of hn aUendaaoe, irmi it waa no kmger ra- 
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Whoevsb will be at tbe pains of inrestigaUng the history of prostitntion In all 
its different relhtions, will infallibly arrive at this conclosion, that of the many 
enla whtt^ afflict hnmanit^, there is not one more pregnant with miseries, ntoriJ 
and physical The depravity of mind spread by this viue throughout the world is 
very greaL Its detestable nature is patent to all. With an tmbluahing front, in 
the open face of day it parades its characteristics to the world. Slan it brutalizes; 
and woman — vrhose features artists and poets in their subKrae creations have 
chosen to represent the nearest image of Divine love on earth — with hs seal of 
deipadation npon her forehead, beoomes the mark of ODirersal scum. 

Bat injaries to the moral lif^ df humanity are not the only ills which fltrw ttora 
prostitntion. Vberever it walks it scatters aronnd it a pestilence of physical 
6tBb — diseases which pervade and corrode the body to its core. In what dark 
(mthooae of hnman Bttfferlng, then, can |dulanthr(^ find a fitter field fbr its exer- 
tions, or hope to reap a richer harvest of good deeds, than in this, where the 
miDde and bodies of mankind Ge bound in disease and tdn, wher* there is in 



Ym have MieB— and good-bearted men, too — he«tated to tooch, and ratfaer dunned 
the sabjeot. Otitrftgwl morality and religion, like oonsoientiom Levkes, have 
tamed away tlieir ftoe, and passed by on the other ride, itfnina the womided 
Tistims of proatitntitm watering in the pains and p«na)tiet of £etr ill doings; 
tiiey have restrwsed by their pions arguments the warm-hecrted inpttltes of 
Aose who would have been otberwbe well inclined to act tlie good Boauritan's 
part. This, otir higb-toned presohers have told us, \» a fbul thng, and will pothite 
th« hands of him who touches it; the miseries which proititntion spreads abroad 
anong tbs sons and daaghters of men are the legitimate resalts of the nnholy 
tnffle ; the avengmg Ihger of an ofiended Deity la ptwnly virfWe la them ; to 
imerfere between tite eivii and its conscqoenees is to come between Btamal Justice 
and t^ose who hare eotn^ed ber taws ; tbese sorrows mast ran their undisturbed 
eoorse; and through them most man find bis way back into the paths of honesty 
md vittBe, 

Sneh is tite barsh verdict wtioh a rig^d mordity has pasaed upoa the BtdTerers 
from nrosthotion, sotd which has too long received tbs riient apptobation of societv. 
But tbls may no longer be. CiviHsatian, enfightened by Chnstfan lovo, is maron- 
bg ever onwardi. Man's oontolenoe is aw^ned, and an iaw«rd voioe xa^x bun 
to look hito the daxk byways of hunanity. And, tmth to say, the voice at human 



BjmpatliiM bM never bMn whollv horiied even bere. Then hitr« been piotu booIs 
and Itiodly hearts, from time tis time, who verenot Mhamed to poors rkj of light 
into die darkocM. "niese little edB^es, Bideed, were bat smalt pearls dnmped into 
the ocean of suffering vice ; they availed noiliing in dimiDisIuDg the iride.ttreaiu 
of vice itself. Still, they were witneasea of man's abiding love. 

The false reasonings of righteous aeverity are now passing away before the light 
of suientific research. Ignorance of hia true obligations, and of the nature of the 
physical and moral miseries engendered by the v4ce, might have once been an 
excuse for man's inaction ; but it can be pleadtd as such no more. A bu^ly world 
of phiSanthropistA are everywhere hopefully employed in attacking the ills which 
tonuent society, in baring ^€iir causes to view, and in attempting to ^pljr the 
appropriate remedieCL It is imposaible, therefore, that so flagrant a corraption as 
prostitntion can longer bo permitted to run its conrse unqncstioned. The ficdtioiu 
veil of decency which has been vainly hung around this painiul scene of life, mtist 
be torn aside. False modesty has now become a ^ as well as a fully. The magni- 
tude of the vice forces itself even upon the most unwilling eye; at every torn in 
the paths where men congregate it oisplaya its ill proportions. Iley wbo would 
attempt to ignore its existence, di)>play the cnnning wisdom of the ostrich, which, 
as the fable tella, will thrust its head into Lhe sand when it cim bo longer escape 
the huntsman, and' so nurse itecif into a belief that it is hidden from the eye of toe 
parsuer : 

"fltohomra iDcnrata podor malni nlwra odat." 

But let thoce who would evade the subject reflect for a moment on the nature 
of the woefl which result from proatitutiOTL The physical evils, the diseases engen- 
dered by the act, are of no passing kind. Syphilis, left to itselfj wiD work its wsy 
into the bones and marrow of a man ; and wben fiurly lodged in the body, is a[^ 
to remain a tenant for life. Through its effects the hale and vigorous man mar 
become a burden to himself and to the society in which he lives, and bis injured 
constitution repeated in a sickly and degenerate offspring. The mns of the parent 
are visited upon the children ; the nnbom child is poisoned in its mother's vcomb, 
and draws poison from its nurse's breast. Many a mother — equally of the high as 
of the low of the land — watches over a Mckly progeny, little dreaming of the pol- 
luted source fl-ora whence her children have derived their weakly frames. Such 
is the nature of the disease: Its prevalence among the different claeses of society 
may be inferred from the fact that nearly on&-half of the surgical out-door patienU 
of our metropolitan hospitals seek relief there for venereal diseases, of whiuh num- 
bers lAont one-hatf are women and diildren. One hoe|»ta[ ^one, ^ Bartholo- 
mew's, registered nearly 15,000 snph cases on its books during one year. 

But nhat pen can relate the moi-al aufferinga attendant upon the vice ? Who 
shall ever sonnd the depth of that abiding tale of woe, abandcmad profligacy, wild 
exoitemeut, deapair, and misery, which is the history of the prostitute's life— of 
that region of wrrow, where "peace and rest can never dwell"? Who can realiH 
its amount? Ten thousand women tread the streets of London, noted donn by 
the police as common prostitutes; and yet these repres^tt but a small proportion 
— aome say hut a titbe — of those to whom the title justly apperttdns. The exlreou 
yonth, the mere diildhood of many of them painfrilly strikes the observant eye. 
Whict brought them to this pass ? Let it never be forgotten, that many a one of 
tbem is driven to the practice from sheer want — to supply herself <»' her childm 
witii bread ; that large numbers are reared and bred up to this life of ig&miy froo 
their very childhood, entering it, not from any innate propenrity for sinking, but 
led by the force of circnmstancea which surrounded them. There are in oeitun 
parts of this metropolis nonierons habitaticms wherein both sex^ indtforiminiUiib' 
berd together like mere animals. Here all sense of decency and virtue is lost, ud 
the most degrading paeaons of onr mitnre have Ml play; and prostitatkin beoooM 
the hnaineiB of tfaa ^t, as thieving does of the boy. la thwe the &uk ? 
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We bave .sar^j uid eBo«g±. to <dKrw wfast a vaM £dd of sikaad ■orrow airuta 
tlu haoS of (me benevolmoe nera. And ve ask our pronadMul brethrm to enter 
vhh i)s for a vhjle inUi tbe Auttject, and calmly to o<»Bid«r irhether their inflnenea 
m society may nqt bs ao exeroised ag iu aome degree to auiia^ these many mise- 
ries Who, iadeed, bo veil fitted oe the phyiician to take the good work in hand F 
Oar profeauon — «iwEiya tbrward m the pursuit of better tbinsi for su&ring man— 
has headed many a noble miatdon ; it ha« CTer marohed in the vaa of oivtliaation. 
loto this daxk corner of liib^ aUa, It has been the Bxvt to enter boldlf, the firat to 
thro? a ray of hope where neither Ught nor hope had ever entered before. Thera 
ifideed it &ida a tittiaK phiee aa leader and director. Tbe diaeaao^— tbe phndcol 
evib — whioti are aaeociatod wit^ prostitution oome ^together underthooonsidera- 
IJoa of tha phyBfciau ; who, then, ao. able as he to take cogniaaaoe of the ibortJ 
BTiIi likewise ? We are not Uind to the difficulty of the task proposed. We osn- 
Dot do all we would, but we think we oao convince our br^fareu that Tery mnch 
Buy be done — that every one of as may do somethis^f— towards dlminiifaing pro«- 
titatioa. We know weU enough tlie ntlly d Mtetapting the impoanble, aoa tiig 
lidioale to which even good men who attempt it expose t^emselres, and tbe injarr 
vUoh their ^are inflicta w the^caOae they wou!d pramcite. We therwlbre asb 
our profcsaional brethren to strive for that only whicb ia dheotly ptaotiOal in this 
boaioeaa. When men tJamiot d9 'the good they Would, tbey ia>stl>Q«otAented to 
do tbe good they ean. Tba evil may be too deeply seated to admit of extlrpiu 
tioQ ; the eanoeroo* disease nay have taken too firm btdd of the co&stitotion ; hot 
EtiU the- pfaysid^ baa a duty to pedbnui Ue does not abandon bfs' wretched 
patient; na leaaans tbe ai^fuish, he diimnishes the attendant suffering, and, as fiu' 
Its may be, oootrols the f^ead of tiie diKaiA. This is his daily, work vkite biuied 
vith the Bufferings of the ;body. Why sboald he be Iraa energetie or less logloid 
in dealing witb t^i^ botb HDoral ^tui phyneal disorder of the worid^. 

Some quarter of a oeotacyh^ paased; awi^ linoe M. ParenuDoohatelet aato- 
nidied thu world by the oeTelatJiUH whleh< hi; pMuitil reaeardhos enabled hun to 
make coaoernBi^ the luatoi? of ao&eni proatitotioo. ' His ' labours wer« of great 
HTvIoe in o^ng the «tMat40n «f fMriewa men tb tlie'snbjeet at the time; and they 
have been efleetife alao in kce^og it afive in the miada of the pnblie np to the 
[H'eswt momeqt. IjluwgbtFal arli^Mt telling of this inftttw, have Unce tllen 
a{)p«ared froiin tine to tisae in soma of our leuing Reviews. Wo' oarsolves bare 
had oocauoo to call the reader's attention to h. Bat still, as wo have hinted 
■bore, the hewta of tha yoOjio oc tbefa- ears havtf narer been gained or tooched 
le SB to obtain for this suqjeot « da*^ and fiuing oonsideration. 

Recently, Mr. Acton ,h)U publinhicd a speoial work npoo prostatntion, contaioing 
Ouch iirt<»rination whic^ we bslx^ve and no^ will bare tbe eflfoat of bringing the 
tnuter more prominently hoote to the lb oughts of oar profesBioD and the pnblie. 
A third edUton oE M. Farent^DaehateJei's work has also just appaiUfed: it b 
eHiad by the heads of the potice and the Board of Health of Paris, and oootalM 
■ hu-fj^ xmount of oew aoo very instmctive matter. Sevtral other woriu alA) 
^tt«ly published have assisted in attracting attention to this snbjeot. 

These efibrta indicate that a time baa arrived vben we nay' reasonably hope 
tiat an atteospt mar be suoeeaafhlly wade t<) stem this torrent «comption which 
u pdlutiog tbe socW vtmoiuhere aroond as. We therefore nnoarely wish that 
Mr. Acton's book may obtstD M eitsnsJTe notoriety, and we pongratmbte him 
Vfoa the moiul courage wbioh, be hni sbown in ao boldly &dng tbe pretadi«e« of 
w woi^d. Bib book eoattiios) in opitone, the &cts whi^ have been eoflected b^ 
<Jiffercnt writers on the sabject, and tiso some resolts of his own obsetratioiiB. 
He is especially indebted to the last edition of Ddahatelet^s wofk for the aooonnt 
w ffivefl of ptostitotioB in Continental cities. 

"^G most interesting part of M>. Acton's book is- that wherein he details hk 
(chemes for the cure^ or alleviation and prev^tion, of proslftation. Herein we 
^k that he is psiUaUy Bucceesfnl. We cannot, it is troe, see onr way to tiie 
practical carrying oat of his sajutary loeaailres for tiie trefttaest of Tenu«al dift- 
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He deals with this pvt of the anbjeot in a cotuprebwtriv* spirit wfaldi cannot fiiil 
to reoommend his opinions to the cxin aider ation of «11 persont who oftbnly r^ect 
npOD them. W^ith a trua profesaioaal spirit, he searches ont Uie oanses of the 
Smiadf , and from a due appreciation of them, derives the indioatioiis for its core. 
Ezperienoe has taught as, indeed, the ntter futilitr of all temporinne and half 
measures la the iace of the great ills of hamanitf , What miseraole littleDess it m, 
for instanoe, to erect fever ho^itals, vhile ve permit the seeds of fever to lie scat- 
tered broadcast among the population ; of how little avail to whitewash the sepui- 
ehre, while the elements of destrucUon — invitiag their fitting guest, the King of 
Terrors, to enter — are left rankiiog within. It has also taagnt as here, that la 
diminish or remove the evils of prostitution, we must desHoy the «aoaes which 
provoke it. In what way can hooaes of refage for the female victims of prostttn- 
tioD, for example, serve to lessen the sam of proHtitntlon, so long as tlie causea 
wfaidi provoke the vice be in fall action T We may thereby, it is tme, snatch -one 
bntnd &om the fire, bat it is only at the cost of another, who will be inevitably 
drawn into the furnace to fiU ap the void. l%e philanthropast mnat dive down 
deep into the story of prostitution ; there tmly wiQ he find a goids to direM ioi 
benevolent footstepa anffhL 

The matter, then, in Sir. Acton's book is ssefiil ; and it is g;iv«D, moreover, in a 
manner which cannot fail to reoommend it, and we fear too wannly, to the genc- 
tal reader. Parts of it are written in a style which, except for the many UemiMnt 
disfiguring them, might be called eloqnent. Boflie of the sketches, indeed, an 
fordhly £awn, and when perusing them we only regretted the more to find them 
ao rudely marred by lU-tlmed jokes and nnpleaeantiy expressed sentiments, llie 
style of some works is a matter of ouoor importance ; but not so of one of this 
nature. Every word here rfionld b« carefully weighed, and every sentenoe writUn 
ui a solemn mood " Ridentem dioere ventm," is absolutely forbidden on such ■ 
topic. Terms like the following — " paiafhl liai»9ni," " flaunting a liaison,^ "^ 
tlemen bdoe cleaned oat," " old dam«« tfe mouon, extinct plaoeUoftbe Oeo>;gitn 
era," "half-fiedged nurseltnga," and Damerons aaA {Erases, are met with throagb- 
out the work, and cannot &ii to diminish its wortii, by introducing into the mind 
of the r^tder a feeling of levity at a most inopportune moment. They may make 
the style more racy, and with certain persons will render the matter more attrao- 
tive, but thev in jproportion destroy the foroe and real value of the aoitiaieiita 
eontuoed in U. We trust Mr. Aoton in a ftitnre edition will purge his toIbdu of 
these defects, and relieve it from the hmse and slmgish dre« ia which it is no' 
olothed. Good sentiments require well-fitting habiliments. 

Vfo shall now prooeed, with the object above referred to, to place bcfbre ow 
readers a shwl lustoiy of prostitution, as it lies detailed before \u. b the worb of 
M. Dachatelet and Mr. Aoton, pcunting out its extent, exptuning its causes, vA 
Buggeeting the remedies which, if honestly applied, cannot &ul to lessen it) 
attendant miseries. Let us first of all endeavoar to gain some Idea of the magni- 
tnde of the eviL By so doing we may be enabled to jndge of the awful amoMl 
. of safferisg which is necessanty engeDd«>ed by it. 

Whoever will give himself tne trouble to examine tiie stsUstleal retnms and ^ 
different data upon which the culculatious as to the nnmber of prostitutes eint>i>E 
at one time in any town are founded, will find that they are of a most niustiifH- 
tory nature — that, in fiict, nothing can be derived itom than even approxi""''" 
to the aotnal truth. This alone appesrs certain— vix. that the nmnber is fenrfiiDr 
greaL 6ome charitable statisticians magnify the figures in andk case, in order to 
excite the sympathies of &b public in behalf of the inatitntiona tbey are plesdiig 
for ; and then, on the other hand, the poUoe retoma necessarily, and fbr obvioBi 
reasons, fkll Sii short of the r^ numb^. 

Ilic fact is, that in all large ohies the police are aUe to note down pretty K&- 
nrtely the nnmber of r^ular streetr-walkers— the known imwtllutes— whose »^ 
hounesa and trade is the sale of their persons; but it is Qttedy impossble & 
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iAkm to GSlssbto with Any d«gte« of Hoenracy the iramber tit ftmafei who tir* « 
life of <iland»ttee dehBoohfiry (aa H. DnefaftCelet teran thii phsM of pUMtitntico)) 
— diofta, for iiMtsnoe, who ftre engaged during the d«y in xNne ordisarT buiiMai, 
Kid who are, m it irere, only ctisaaU^ engaged at other tnoes in the tr«ffio si 
prostittitton. The poUoe returas, which maj' be trusted, fix th« mmij^r (tf known 
prcetitntes in London at about 10,000 ; bat We have nothing satisfaottny to gnlde 
min cadoiilating the amnont of those engaged in cland«atiiie proadtuliaB; and 
writers have necessarily, therefore, drawn upon their imaginationa 'vhaa they havd 
made mA a caj(nitatk>n. Some have reokcMied that the two olaaaea of proHtHntae 
together reach the nnniber of 100,000, some say 60,000, and others are oODtaotMl 
with patting it at 50,000, and less. 

It is worth remarlnng here that one writer eopies another on this matter, so thait ■ 
IJM original error (if sach it be) is repeated agam aad agafai, an«l so dt iMt is ftpt 
t» be received by the inoantions reader as lomethiiig like a poritiva trnto. 
Foreign writers, ^ain, have, <rat of patriotie aiotiveB, aanatad in ^n-eadfaig the 
rqwrt of the magnitnde of t^e evil in London; bnt aanrtMosfrom aooh qnartan 
Aoald always be taken with maoh smpiclon oi thear eorreetne«. Freaohmeo, 
with rare exceptions, neither read nor speak the English langoage; nor hare the^ 
the will or the ability to oomprebend ^e gonias, the niaimen, aad the habita of 
Kigtiflhrnen, or the free pjay of the InstitTOons of tfatt ooontiy. 'Hc^ mrariab^ 
view such things from their own Parisian mode of aeeing, and conaeqoratly, aa a 
rale, see them distorted. Tbat they have been very doqaenfr—amoDg them M. 
Lton Fancher— ^ Aedaiming npon the rampant atat« of yroetitutioD, aa pritH^ 
exhibited ht the streeta of this metropofis, and against tba wioked «arrieanecs of 
ft Oovennacnt whi<4i pennite sttoh a state of infamy to eziet^ Hiev sea in the 
mad debanchery flanntiag in tmr sUeets manifest si^ns of the "OMOtfeNCs de 
PAHgla«rTef* they declare prophetioaOy tbat the virtoe, the honoiiT, aad the 
bodily vlgonr «f we peopla u sapped to the core, and gradnally passmg away. ; 
and then tnni with pnde to the fuperiority of their own better way of managing 
these things. 

We refer to titis prnnt, beoMue we find that En^ish wriura copy and endorse 
these l^ridao miMtatementa. Heaven knows, we have no word of paUiation to 
offer in extenoatian of die great anoont of the vice existing- amengat us; bat tbe 
real uid unddnbted snro ofit is so exooadingly great, that were oan be no oocaaioti 
nndnly to nagniiy it We may add feere, tut we have careAiIly examined tbe 
different statiattM on thia head, and have no hesitation in saying that onr Parisian 
vogfabonni have tittle to boaat of over ne m the matter ; and tut aa ftr aa we can 
JBdge,il does not appear from their own showing, that tlieir peenHarpotioe r^nla- 
tim of proatittitian has availed speoixlly with than, eidiertowndt diminishing the 
|M%valence of the vice, or towards arresting the diseases which aCtand it. 

" In Paris " (tays Hr. Aeton), " smoBR a popelation naisbericf 1,600^000 pStaom, there 
wwe 4M6 Tti^stared 'jlItHpuMfraM/' Aat is to soy, mm ovart prosthote to SSfl inhaUCaala, 
over and above tb« nnttanAaed dandestiBe onai^ who ore varioady Mtimated at £10,000, 
40,000i 60,000, and eO,000." (p. IS.) 

Ilie Qomberv here given differ bnt little, in proportion to tbe popalation, irom 
tfioae stated above as being die aatifflated iramrnr of London proiiiytuteB. 

It moat be remembwed, in mduag oompaiiaons of thia kind, that io this conntnr 
mm think tor themsdvea, ami that their palaes do not throb in quiet uni^n with 
the nod of deapcrtiam. The vieea and the feolta, ae well as the \irtaes and good 
deeda <tf ril — Of rolen and of ruled— isre laid patent to the whole worid. fVee 
report la tiie life-blood «f bberty, the very breioh of its nostrils. And in sach a 
land of freedom, where the heavy hand of an autocrat is not preaent to thrdA 
nideiy aside from view tbe impleasant qwctacle of vice and misery, it natnraj^ 
happens that the evil deeds of men, rather than their virtues, become prominenth 
aotod. With na there is do ooiroealing of the hideons nicer behind a painted 
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of thti be feud thui in the loahirf of tin Crimean wmr 7 Wliex« a 
iUb proof of tte glorioiu foroe of * &«e pabiio o^nisa ? Throogt 
ibcitf, Sngknd pcwesed attlweiid of tiieiru' t^ fiDOStwmyithftdera 
d'-Mrfeot Id eqnipBMiit, in healtii, and in diao4>1iBa. Tbe nlenoe (d 
da^otini TO^iMd throagbmrt tiie campaign over tite Freneb arary in the mean 
•timoi and aimhilated it. It is now only — yean after ^e imt h&» be«D oooduded 
>-4faat ipe frat laam tkm aztraordinarjr mortality whtiA finaUy paralysed the French 
tnaj in tbe Crimea, and made peace mtb RoaHa a neOeoury virtiw to the 



^ 



An enviona Continental prem takes delight in preieing home npos oa oar abort- 
vomii^ md oar iniqutteat-aad we oorauvsa sapply it with ample fitod'fbr the 
jntfpoaah On 9anA frnlta aad our greateat evils aoe laid bare to tine gaae of tbe 
iclujleworid. Weatond daily in the confeasionAl,puUietydieclanng and ooofemig 
Mavaii fc ia. it viA as in thiacaae, and ve need not regret it; h^ipy for tte 
' mtiaa'that "oiB aina ai« not faidrd^ from oa," and bi^pier alill when men 
bave liH •oani§«-to own tiuao, and a conaoi«Bce sigiag them to remove the 
N|>rffnb.I 

< yhia« ia mother pn a h a Mn -raaaaa,- aiboy vbj ira ah — i ld , be eaationa in tooraadily 
itdmittnig tiiei&ob'<ot' aa immanM aprMid. of tbe^vioala aadem (ime«; and tbe 
raaaoo ia. to bavaoiigiit in the h^ar. toM of iKoralit^ wbiohiiow pervades the 
flooBtrn Madiia amatt better acy a itta B tfe vitb iu BOcUA wiawrieat and with Uk 
'd«ti«a wWdahe^' aa-a aaember of it, owaa to loeiebr.- Tim eoaaequenoe of aU iJw 
18, that m hear asra aad taUc mon».abottt dteaa thinga ihan w»^)d formoriy, >d4 
May thweEcvc not improbably have &Uan into the error of ptmittug oar more 
amnte aequaintaaoe with the evil to implv on actual inaeaee of it, 

ii^-om porpoae, mdaad, the »xaet atadstieal laeta of the ease are of littie iraoortr 
■Boe. beuf^ 'tot «a that the evil wid its attaodant nUBeries vk, beyoiid all laaA 
of doafatiDg^ mmense, ftnd. mora tiiao anffideot Xo Oooupy aU the energ^ea of pM- 
Ifuithropy. 

Let oa now in^adMit^uitaFa line diief<iaMC8wlMeh.DOoauan tke w^ 

A gwaral renew «f. tbe oaaees. Jaada ua in»vllably to tho Donelqiioa, that Uw 
VinMlsmnehaMvatoiaUdto tha aocoont-ofths aiibRdlod'paaei)»aofniiui,te 
^disregard ofaoaetylbT ita high dotiea, and t» the vuel negleot by &d>«8 aa<l 
modiare.of tharduldrcifB WeU-baing, than to tbt viaom nature of (he ^'nnfortii- 
■atai^it^«nael«e& That weaum, in ^ia matter at leaAi ia andk more wmed 
RgafaMt tbaa nnaing. Let tUa nndeoiabls truth beibroagbt h<»ee tatbehevtief 
-faraearoleotnien, aMitiwiU aaBoredly hanieb thaooe aU Uie iltfostcred prejiKllotf 
Wlucb woald sachi^ her ftoai Xtta c«iwidarBtion ef pbilaothropy, as being ODiror 
thy of ita' regarda. 

We have already referred to the feet, that in certain of the low-lived localitiw 
. of London there are W be met with awarms o£ prostitutes who are mere <^uldra 
in age. These miaeraUe ereatorea are, aa a rala, thievea as well aa proatiwf*' 
Onoe aMpged in the oascer of In&nty, thare ia no escape far thttn from its tn» 
meia. v ice or starvation, tttis is the only choice tlieir position in the world affords 
them. Yet can we with justice call it vice in them ? Is it not rather the mora 
bmtal stBpe&etitKi of the moral' sense resulting frou an attar ignoranoe of 4h*l 

Cd is, and what enl? Think wJMtlbeir means Arknowmg better tbmgihiK 
a I Leaaona of vioe disy ibvre drawn in, as it arace, fiwoa tiie vary hraat thtc 
•askled tiiem. When the first H^t of leaaoB davaed a^em their yet inaooaa 
•enses, thay heard alone the kngaaga, and wknessed the vmiooa waya of beis^ 
sncii aa th^ diemselvee have now meome^ These ware tlie ezamjML these w 
moMs, in rasemtaluioe of irtiioh Uieirjdaatio minds were formed and oia&m^ 
The pathg of low villany nd debaadiery were the only ways in whioh they bad 
seen their fellow-ereabirea walk. Eaoa^ frmn the lifo of inmmy waa impoMible ; 
tJbar &Q into it a li^|ieal necesnty. Their bodies were conropted and drsan 
already into tbe abyss of pdlntioo, ba&re yet they were' oimaUe of knowing vhH 
tdlntion was. 
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ascribe tlie crime to tbeui&rgeoftbeaewretohedcffiHHingBof'Tioe,toiiulntiuot 



tlie«xcn«iii«nt<tf puiioB, nor ■ girilty hai t ^ wttlMir ven d m tMy, yhioh ibwA 
dwu with' ita iron hud itto^fl a ha aw fat tnidv of twb, L«t men tUak on tU% 



andt^y-fltBd ay npsddn with 00 deep ft nuMrr. Spare tha rihaklieat andwilheiv- 
ii^ oarse so often flmg (■ vantonmaa ai iMr impwtunitjr, khI nitve ka l^a 
bnzen bHVuiHW; mmoim hrehUdiabviDe. Iten arwaf from th» ngbt, 4ad nodora 
over H fei ■ofmnr. Iktak the hied Ood <rf heavsn wbohaa cHit die let of tboae 
whoM Tirtaeiayoarhonoiir ins happiMT' life, and prove yoargratitadAMldKbf 
some Ited eSbrt fer-the poor oBteut's good, 

Asotber froiriU aMiroe vUcb aoppfaes ^e ranka of praatitaidoB ia to be tovoA 
b the want and wnuAednesi which prea ao beovllj apo> fia» jokomt portion of 
die femal« sex who live bv tb» aeadle. Tbenianda trf gvla in tDia imetrapolis 
hdMur from early mem tilt ute evo for w ajf i a whieh baraly aattoe to anp^f tMOt 
utth the iMoeeMriea of life. Thsip aat^dontal poaitioB, alaai, ooptiBnallF awpftWi 
th«m to the TiHsaiea of the ' aednoon la it a n iy nt hig tiwkiaidar anch airawn- 
NanM9— under the nraaan-e of want, and thna aonly tempted - ' eo maay of than Ul 
into th« naret whien aammod riiem f Yanityt diMMkaa,-attd love of dnaai and 
adsdraUon, powwfkDy aanet the ssdo<wi«fl pavpoaaf bnC Aeae maJtaamUhear 
but a trivia pftrt in oompnriaon with tfas miarrina. aod mat^ •nd;prinrMioaaUiew 
wieVBhedwMesBHbjeotthamte. How aaity ftmdea, again, He Twriy added Co 
die long oslalofiae of dn, who hsra been eraeDy asdnood by the Ijii^ pmaiaea of 
men from their homea, vilely naed, and bnaely daaeatad, and't:laat •onpaUed, 
thnmgli ahame, to aeek a hiding-place ammig the dark comen of prosti- 
tmionl 

Ihoslt ifl that proatltstinB la fed with ita netimai flome>arsbMd^tothaT«eft- 
tion. Mieery, waat, hanger, md deapair drive ethora to it. Than^ again, tliua 
are those who ar* leA tfaroogk ranity or idlsBCM, or ihoagfatleaanaa and levity.to 
tde the Srat fttal step whien leala with nDercing eeitainty to tbo'sbyaa. Shame, 
or the eng«r of pM«ntB,fi>rbida their retoTB bwA towaMlal^pMhat»virtB«;aad 
feen nt lat they nuh into the manhtium of wiahodneaB: . Fcm are they who join 
ttfe throng thrdoafa an innate lovs of wiokednees, tbroogh a nataral propaneity to 
As. ** niic<H)tra^abla Msoat denrea of ber own," Mr. Aoton >tndy ai^a, " ^ay 
bvt « ttttle pfWt in io^ntring prottgney of the f«nalei** 

Sacb are the prtncipal remote of pfimary aaeaaa which brt^ woman to proatl* 
tstion ; but there la one innnediste and more proaiautte agency to which we 
wonld eepet^&Hy refer— tbo mMlve feet which praapitntea hai to her fell } nd thu 
•ftennoarbedgratitcaMienofhiaHKintpaaaoaabymaa. See what hafpODa. I^ 
weak Knd' wretmed one, bred np in vioav or tempted by faer aufibnafa to nOi - 
he«omei demenrt*; no waraii^ Mioeof AiesdriiipgrMtaherearto tell Abetter 
tiiiDga, nod wear her on with noma brl^ bope ; ■• kuid hand ■• near to gtddo 
lier Mepe, tottering on the brink of the precipice. Kmc ef thaae thbgaj bat, m 
if the rate of mercy were donbly barred gainst her, mania there — the strong and 
powarftil — tbe tempter, winning her to evil, and ready to take ndvantage uf her 
weakneas and miaeiy. Hm: very sofferinga are hia epportttoity. Who con wonder 
% tfatn sorely tried, ^e feUa? Bho fella \ and for nan>a mere paaun^ ^eaaure ia 
hrstrtevablyndnedl Sarely there mast be aensthing groaaly, mdimuly wioksd 
in the ethiim of society which permita the vice — too often tfae viliw^— 01 aoao to 
V*u unnoticed and nnpnnisbed, and allows his triumph over weakneea to depress 
■m viettm into an abyss of ibIbut. Tbe foarcUiearted orneky of the workt's 
•Birtenee is transparent to tiie eye of oqnal jnatlee. The gratifioBtion of hia uumal 
pasriou — the nnlor^ paaiioqa imf^uted in him — alone is man's excuse ; and can 
^nch a plea for crime be listened to f What «n is there may not find a instiSca- 
tloa on such terms aa these ? The world indeed may lightly pardon him ; bat 
mon usRredlv that Tribmal «4iioh spportions oat nnerrin^ equity to all, will 
pWe tbe blacic action to ita right aoooant. The woman's mneriea and her trials, 
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-ws lur *^ iMipe wffi irb-tiw Meoriing Angel to'^op a t4»x :o£ fmfiaa oa ber 

Tbore ii in tenth a ntoM coiiv«u«it but Twf erroiieoai idcA ottwihadi throng 
k«oewMitlonalaM,toA«temprostLlatKffi. Tbswmrld iapleuedtoargueofitis 
tfaoo^ ona party ooly— wodmd— w«r»imftioat«4 in tbe TWe it re|Hrea«Ua; B« Uiin^ 
prosbtatioa vera nouiiDg mora than the nKra sate of her penon by the wanMD. 
l%e ttgeaty of man in the trantaetkxi is lupt out of view, ai of qnita a soeoadary 
eoMderatioa. Bat to b«nMt reaaoa this mode of viawing tha matter ia most uo- 
just— ^mdly OBJnat to the woniac. Suoh ene^ded int«rpvetatunw of th« vitu 
^oald be plainly •■p«a«d. Thera. must b* two partiea to ejeitj bargaJB, and Xim 
traffic of prostitution demandi a buyer as well aaaieUcr; and there are tcpd«s ts 
be engaged in which bring intamy on ^l — intamyon the buyer and ia&myon tb« 
seller; and can any trsda b« more ini^itoaa than this, nhou meaaared in aocord- 
asce with the plainest dictates of religion, of morality, of reason, and of honow, 
apart from Uie false oolonring with which the aophistry of tiie world, for its own 
ooBTeaieaoef has sorrannded it ? Writers pass too sli^tly ovm* this ca i M O of pco^ 
titntion — this vtettmi^ng of the woman by man. Vfe consider it demands eipe^ 
cial ooDdemnadon, as being the most powerful and the most unpardiMiAbte of all 
We dmB upo» Us beaauee the stndy of the history of prostitatioa faaa ftwced upon 
OB the ooadoRon : that dw main remedy for the lesseniBg of the aoeial diwiann ii 
to be found alone in a, bighv deTelepmaDt of nan's taanl nature— 4a the pntctiae 
by him of tiwse aolfirapciied restraiate of -the pasnons which, while they mortify 
the body, elevate the better fMrt of him — n the aaorifieo of his <ywn deeu-ee vba 
the wd&re of others demands the saoiifioe. 

Such are the chief causes of prostitution, and their iDTeetigation naturally iadi- 
eates the remecBes appropriate lor their removal These we will now prooeed to 
consider, by determining wiaA are the datiea, firstly, of the individaal, seooodly, <rf 
society, and, thirdly, of the civil power, in lefereneeoce to proatittttion. 

In ooDsidering the caoaee of prostitution, we unheeitaiingly a^^reed wiA Ur. 
Aattm that '^the major feroe of prosdtntion comes, except in extraordinary oasei, 
by the derire of the male." Thia tomng admitted, the chief iodicaticm for onre be- 
comes manifeat : '* If we were forced," he says, " to adopt prevwitire mesaorea 
against tbis plagne, instead of soekcloth ud a«hes for its arrest, we ahooM fiiui 
there was no better chance, and no liveliw hope <rf diminWihig the supply 4^ pros- 
titutioD than by operatm^ agaiost the demand." 

Mr. Aeton'B views, "naoaary or otherwise," asheaaysof them,oonowniDgthc 
prevsotion of prostitatioB, are coaUioed in bis ainth cbapter. They form, iu on 
pinion, the moat isterestiiig portion of his book, and are weU worthy atteDlios. 
lo attempt to pmrify the morals of mankind by acts of Parliam^it, he admita, ii s 
dreamer's scheme. He woold have the pr<^rieffi of such morW regeDentica 
worked out by ike atnigglee aad energy of the individaal himsdi; and espeoialty 
by lesKD* tanght ia early hfie. 

" Tbe mtnd of Ae fjtnm^irtiese vl«ee, like tbow ol sdelts, sre ignored t^ soetety, md 
who obey the promptiDga oflnstinet until the gates of r«fleeiion are o^ntd, perh«f» ftir tb» 
first thne, by nBmB^~iM admitted by ^ to be the proper battie>gi«aBd of rdl^oo affist 
srnfidBeea. On that same field, I say, woold be opened JbK as apptspriately tb* first oompMB 
of Tlitas s^ainrt vioe." if. ISl.) 

You mtist train the yonthfbl mind to haUts of OMithienoe. Ton most reeogniM 
in yonr systems of ednoattOD the &ct, that passions are instinotive in youdi ; bkI 
cease the folly of ignoring what is univomlly tme. Ton mnt remember dot 

■ *1t*«fi ftStj, '■*« psma Usaffutiof witnnlen tfanntgh the nnnptlnM idIhit vbleti tt onudKii, a9 V 
"m^' ^ "**" ""^ «u-tiiU Bf Ibt crlmsi br which mw lulTtT death bf thi liiM ot EaJUnd m m atfiii<«» 
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l^iwi jMiHliiiirii I pttU, oeoMttrjTttTti^ of * TtiMl*li per^M Mtaw; Uid that When 
duly diHoiidiaed, tMy,biiiig great bappineBS Kpon blm, bat nilMTf 'Wbea left to 
n^ niKXMtiittUad. To meet th«>e flun«, Mr A«tea propoiMto introdilee-a syBtem 
of " •exa»l •daeatien or tn^ng to eoDtiMnM ;" tialees this \t diene, he tkj%, " do 
mteriiii b«ftd will erer be nude agsinst proMitmion." And th« lesson most b« 
eonmettced ia early Ma, Sot tbough " the b«Brt of the ofaijd it tvieked, his mind m 
■ lur book^ -tm Irfaieh h* who will Huy write aome luting record." Tiae passiott 
is imperiona, he argoes, in the Iminan body, asd wiH Btiit tronble the Individaal, 
deapit« all abatrsct raK^otiB teachings. The masters and ingtractors of yonth m^ 
pan over its a»ft«Boa ut aleiwe, but ^ey will not tbc««by imat Hs aethms. Is 
UuawiBe f Woold it not be mooh more reasonable, that the kind ttitor should 
poto out to ibo fv}^ 4e mares and the pitlUls which, tbrougli its inflaence, will 
■oca \>e» t t Ma pm— that he ahoald anticipate ** the instructor in vice, who is ever 
31 hand to the yonnef TTie youtli is taught the beauty of virtue, and the defor< 
ndty of rioe, hi the abstract ; but what sort of arnioor is this iostraction to shield 
him againtt the temptations of lost, which enrround his steps, and, syren-like, 
beekoB him on to aiasiog when he eomea Sotiii fato ths world aii owb giiide and 
monitoT ? 

More than this. Is it not folly to pass over witfaoat reoognitJoo the Bezaal 
malpractices of youth, when we have oefore ns so many prooft of the serious 
amooDtof Eua«^irhidiraaahatli«refiroBia ^erlifef Forewsmed l«ftiresrm%d, 
aad t)w fbreafMiBg nwat be derived troni "tjie introdoctiott of wtiridty-wise anS 
^yveo-moral training into the ourrierium of modem education," for " the morat 
nd religion ^nfb has proved Itself to be of siow growth and of limited efficacy." 
"Rironsb a mistaken idea of modesty, we leave the youth to go forth nnprepared 
to coi^>at a t«rrible enemy, and gain his experience in the world as best be may ; 
we ««id MrB ant into the nuflKt of temptation, the Btrong pasaons of his age 
lining hira on to sin, with not one word of solemn caution or paternal wammg to 
dii«ot Ha fcabtiW rteps. 

It m*y be feMy ariied of those who oonslder that it would not be well to take 
«iy accQiutt of rae tdiea ghtf »iqma in the edocation of youth, whether the system 
mwrto ad<^teS has jwodoced ainong the rising generation desirable conae- 
fnnoes • wh«rter abstract moral training has been of any avwl in enabling the 
yWah when throirn into the ways of temptation to resist the evil ? But after all, 
vherun can lie the danger of parents and tutors cautiously expltuning this lesson 
tf the booh of Qfe to their children and pupils? 

Ltt tiiem, says Kfr. Acton, **diow, by degrees proportioned to the sge of the 
ppil, tbfl worldly impolicy, as weR as the impropriety, of vice," And ne would 
Wcs^enee fo-opentte with religion in the instruction of youth so ae "to admi- 
■ister tbe proper antidote before the ' leprous distilmoot ' of moral poison has been 
yaored "by the many agendes of the world into the ear of the chiltl," 

We can wwU iroderstand that great difficulties must of nccesNtr meet the 
ianroctor when he would impart such kind of advice to youth, but the diffioolty 
is one which may possibly be overcome by prudence. But none of the diffioulties 
hero suggested meet us in the education of -adult youth ; aad do one will [riead 
nQdeaty in their oasc, as a bar to what Mr. Aeton calls " anti nraanal iustrncUon." 
To lUDQ Mr. AotoB woiM boldly teaofa the miseries which a life of vice entails ; he 
* w U d atrip the gildmg from tlie attraotions of vice, and expose the horrors 
larking beneath. Through the ^;enoy of the educational classes now spread 
^iTDugh the countiT, he would have the lesson taught; indeed, on them be mainly 
mKm ftr dw AltasMn of kaowledgs about self-regulation and the control of the 
MsiiMiSw He-adiahs that a spread of education has improved the habits of a 
wge class of the youths of this country, and through its extension he hopes for a 
^W advance in tbe special matter of this sensual passion. He would have 
tbem insteaoted on "traJntng to continence, on the worldly evil attendant upon 
>Mery and fbmloation, and on the duty of marriage." Public libraries, debating 
<^iW8, chess clubs, and educational institutionB, are tbe battle-field' wherein these 
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tnra Hhoald be tuighb, tnd indeed atd htiag tMu^A^to igbt ftgftime tli« fleA. 
"Every Laar spent in aach intelle^Jtaal unasement ta an hour exvai tnan idleoeM, 
Md what i» mors, from idleaew at. ni^t, the great ally of noe and oriine." 
Gymnastic «aer«iiKa, too, moat not be forgatt«n,'t» Uicy "go a lone war tuwalvb 
the work of self reetruot in the adoleaecn^ and generally daring childhood fditf 
bataoct) the idie* ghtinqwet." All this is in distinct acoordauoe wtlfc ^tfl tangtrt 
na by phy^ology ', and v« Mnnot forluftr qaoting on tUs head woiave remmt 
by I)r. Carpeotttf which ara well w«rth7^ of a [^scs h«te; 

" The Mxnal «e<v«tioDR tiMUMtrei an ttron^y lidocmod \rf ths etMtdMon of Are mled. 
'When it is ft«qunU? and atrongly dirMted towwrd* ot^toU of piaifoa, tfacw KomSons vi 
iDcreag«4 in amomit to a decree whioh aty oaow them to be a tcif injmfMa 4v*te on tfa 
powehbf the Bfitem. On the other hand, the active emplojmMnirof Ku bhMbI {K>mn «o 
other oUeota has ai teodenej to render leaf aeUve, or even to eheak altogetfwi tha proMMt 
by whiMi they are elabon^. Thi* i< a (hnple phyuolt^oal faeti hat at t^gn Utoral ^i^ 

MtioD."* ' 

To those who arge the wants of natm-e as sn eicose Ibrthe 3Holt gratificatioD 
of the sexual paanon, he aaya (addresBing hima^lf in this case to the student of 
tnedidne)! 

" Iiy the ^eota (£ else* mental ai^dloatton to aoma oT Am* ennotlhiK ptinMita to wUA 
your proAaiton iottoduow yon, \<a combination ^thTtgerooi fcadll^ auMlM, before ym 
aisert that the appetite ii ■nreeu^Qabla, and act upon tlkat aatertMHi. Vottifaig wf vnah 
tends to inoreaw the denre a* the contluBal direetioa of tb4 n^iad towBrtai(h*«fe|aot eC ttl 

gratificatioa." ' 

It certiunly mast be admitted, that the absence of edncatitrn upcw tJiia sobjeii 
has neither gnppressed nor diminished proetitntioQ ; and there la, oo Uie &» ni i(| 
indication clear of something very wrong in a system of instniotioii'wjacli, by the 
tacit admission of the teacher, tarns out youth perfeotlf unfitted to co|ie'Wka'tiie 
temptations awaiting him. A complete cendeamatioo of it foema iiivwT'ed is the 
&ct, notoTions to ever^ one, and allnded to 'hy Mr. Acton— Ti& that tbe nuuter 
of the first school in this counttr forbad bis pupils to assemble in Iioiidon at their 
attnaal criclcet-niatch, through dread of the effect upon them, of the cootaminating 
influences which would surround them in Uie metropolis. The prudery and 
absurdity of the proceeding is raanifesl in this, th&t, as a matter of eoaiM, then 
same youths would in svery short be. thrown vpen tbe-town^tiieiromi entire 
masters. Surely it would have been wieer to have prepnrfldeach yonths bl 
the temptations which inevitably await them, than to Keep the temptstioBa fioa 
their mgiit fcr the moment only. 

With BtiQ greater force does the argument for the necesuty of.soeb^a^ttaiiHDg 
apply in the case of advanced alumni, the dwellers ia ou> univwatia*-*-. 

" Who ore bj oonrtesy oonsidered men, and, Indeed, during 
the twelveniOiidi, hate more than all the Msore of full-grown ■ 
natDral totfadr age, and aU its HablHty to teraptatfon. 

" Is it not inexooaable that tn tttese qoail-monaBde institntions Ae oontinenoe of all fS'M 
•hoBld be left to ahanoer-tLA left alonet and that tte poMfblH^ at Mbig discreticni «d 
restraining ladnlgenoe by ednoathn and odvloe ■boald U forgotten, «r, If rguMnbered, gloMA 
OYar)" (p. 1«80 

If any show of reason might be Bng^jeated agakHt the^kgeocfc^iiMTTietimiB 
earlier life, none sorely can be offered here. Throng ite Jaitieoee Mr. AttN 
opines that : 

"Oar profeedon would tee fewer instanoee of waded minds and battered fraoMs; ta^ 
woa)d have fewer nnaooamitable oelibsoiee and soandalauB inarriagaa to wmifX at; aada 
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Wtiin Unr-VAfid b« iJnAt to fhe gnut &oU of proBtftnMan, wbich, If tbe ume acciaty but 
lHtltBprOp«*id4', froudbetbemoMflUbfltire." (p. IW.) 

The ill «fiftoU 0f thts' le&oring tb« eirietence of the passion and Its pbyriologicsl 
lun, we Bn*j> kdd, maH themBelTCS felt not alene.Binong the ahtmnl of universi- 
tfcA. , Yfa have neaonto 'knov, from unimpeaohable autl:iorit^^ that fhb " q^iasi- 
moncUtic" life genefdlj^ led by men'in ftntWity there, has bronght many a one 
of them Into habiU wnioh we, aa phyamns, know UBua4^ hare but' oae leaae-— 
itrebrievKbte KUBcay — for th« practisers of them. XaturallT, mecBcal practhioncrB 
are b«UBr aoqiwiBted than any one ebe with the feet of tlie great prevalence of 
this aborRHnaUa vMe of setf-polhitioo, fer tbey are daily called opon' to administer 
to iM d»elftil-«oiueqneBees. Who, then, so well as tbd^, are able to inipresB upon 
the minda <^ the directOTfl ofyoiithfnl mlads the neeesBityfer attempting by aome 
WMw ttV'wflrd off" tht' tMAiefU- hahit, which, obntracted In eariy lif^t &nd on- 
^Mtakcilt^itiNHtiliaed afterntfds, a»d finally d^eoerateetnto' an mcnrable -rice f 
We kii** lias^BPfed kmg'nticmlitiiB subject of etfucatSon as a means ofreBtralning 
pootitntloR ; ud we beMwy join with Mr. Aeton in calHng the attention of thoae 
wte bkve'poWer in Mflneboing the edncntion of 'the Vooth of' this coilntry, to a 
'"''•IS edwMeratioa <if ii- The bonolhmoB which hasbeen forced upon ns whilst 
j«d to lAta inTfle^gation, entirely coinddes ifith the opinion of Mr. Actont-- 
_ £iit tiw ihittf blow wWeh Is to be stmck at pi^titution mnst be dealt out 
b«e,la tb« better edtioBtion And direction of the minds of yotmg men. Whoever 
-"- — "1 to mriie ao ednoataonal morement io tbia direction, will undoubtedly 



e !>•»)■ oMtlNdes to efioomiter, fcr there are pMn]y great diftonlties inherent 
ta the flnftject, thM «onffldered, besides many prejudices to be overcome. But 
we mtmot'dmibt that perseVeranoe will eventually crowii hia effirrts vit% enccem, 
Md for Mirevwon, — «at the principles and reastms npon wbicli'stteh a plitn of 
•Ammuh Is'haswl we-traa, and' eonsnaant wHhthe laws of otir moral and onr 
p^tiok^Ml^nMoKea. 

Abd wbUe'SpMldng'of tfce doliiee of the ^nAvidutl in reference to prostitution, 
We would' "Mnoo^y eatl ^e'artteiMioii of erery odnscieptlons ndn to pne ortwo 
wbiiaalarft' w4titA, tboAgh on the ^rst glance tfaey may seem trMa^i <ire, when 
■My oomldered, imMil&tly pt^doting caoses «t prostttution. tn the first place, 
«« Witt aHnde t»tfaMt«MyBnd^nailiar manner of distMnnlmg npon the subject so 
eommon among men in social life. When young men, juet entering into the 
«Wld th«r<nni 'nuMera, HstAi to 'tfieae ieBtmg words which ftll from tj)e )if>B of 
ttdreeRtOTV^'tfeeynManJlr come to coender tlus iHieit grati^ing of the passions 
Mtaa s We, but woneorAe ordinary sflUn of lif^. Instead of bearing it sti^ 
iMtiaed, a« it-hlti-iasiefJly deserfea t^ be, they find it regarded ae b Tery triviit] 
VMUx by fhow iidiem they are ordinarily accustomed to look np to ks autbori- 
*let,'' Sooh convertoHoB mrves'^e way to aijtnlng firr tbe tminnlaiied, and con- 
Snns tboee wbo-«»alreaay engage in the error; and is thus an indirect mode 
of encotiraging prostHation. In this matter every <me may work a good part. 
' ..... Irttit " 



Lntbtetme'neverbe'discearsed on except serionsly and stibdnedly. 
be lightly utrodnced into sodety, nor listened aseentinely to when JeMed npon. 
Iiet all such ribaldry be met with the reprobation of silence, and banished from 
dwat Hfii. We ooi^cotly amted to every one of trar rendeitr hi this matter, 
nrtain tkM ^dinr eonsoenee willreepond approvingly to oar appeal. 

TTien, Sgun, we wonld pfcM the argument home to those who, though not 
ijpproving, yet palliate the vice, and excuse themsclvea in the oommission of it. 
"uiey see no serious wro^g in it, beciuise they did not oocasiou, but only accepted 
the mischief aa Uiey fonnif it. And some who reason thus would shrink with hor- 
ror from the diongbt that their profligacy bad added another outcast to the 
ftrong of toflt ones, l^ey argue : that prostitution is a &ot almost coeval with 

*WmhfliniwdbrCbtUgll nthsrttr of Dr, Snttiailua. ttat Um inctMC smntiB of omm tf Mtmm asAaii*. 
wiiVhloli ooma oaaRU*an.HoeHdhoBiniuiMl*»M*. And Dr. Vr*bMw mni u, Out tn TlfBU ud U 

ttieoviborxB»p*,uw(ibkra« 
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ths creation of m&nkind ; the earliest recwds tell of iU ezisteDW ; in lU oamrtrfai^ 
during all ages, and at all times, the vice hu been foood a ooutant ttteadaat 
upon human society, and most be therefore submitted to as a neoeaaarj evil ; it 
has always existed, and will continue to do so, as Icmg as human oatore U cor- 
rupt ; the passion which leads man to the rice is implanted in him } aod ita gr*ta- 
fication there&re permisrible. This arguing may appear plausible to some, h\Xk it 
is in reality nothing but a oompromifflti^ with conscience — a sop thrown to bUU 
the urgings of that inward monitor, which yet will not be wholly alenced. Hea 
may strive to twiet the matter to fit their &noy or their wishes; but the filnuy 
veil is blown away by the first breath of honest argummt B>eaao& tella us thai 
every act of such debauchery increases prostitution, and tends to the sedootioD of 
the muoccnt, by increasing the demand for the supply of the vwtima «/ nuw^ 
Lust ; and that tiie supply follows instaatly upon the demand. 

Wc must not leave this part of the subject without sapng a word to tUua* j«i 
our brethren who think themselves justified, for oerlaiQ ipeaal po^taBts, in ft»- 
scribing the act of fornication to their patienfas. We feel constrained to Mil aMen- 
tjon to thia matter, because we know that such advice is fiw]ttently givaa bj 
membeTB of oar |M:ofesaioD. A full consideration of the facta oi tiie wEoU caw 
will make plain to every constaentious num the gravity of th« error involTed 
therein. In the first place, it has yet to be proved that 8b<^ Advioe ia «vt* 
needed— whether there is any disorder which is certsun of fiui£ng relief from it. 
And then, even if good effects were shown to result from it, the presoriptioQ atiQ 
remuns most unwarrantable. Man is not a mere brute i^ent. His fTJgtfSnw inen 
is not solely an animal life. He has a lar higher object and calling to pvme Uun 
the mere culture of his bodily frame. His oouscienoe tells him tiiat evil doat for 
the sake of gaiuine good is evil still. Ate et u&igve. It is stigtnatiwd aa aiK^ bjr 
an Authority to whom we ail submit. He, then, who gives advioe that loada to 
foroic-ition, doubly errs in that he thereby sina himself^ and oocasiona mb in odtan^ 
directly encouraging prosUtnuon. Surely the soul and body of tike wrstobeA 
ontcast who is to be made nse of ia tills light wav, oaght to be aa muob a Biatttf 
of concern to him in such a case, as the body of nu patient. Wby sWold ahe be 
sacrificed for the supposed temporary gain of another? See into vkatdefpadi^ 
ttoo he would abase the &Ilen oocl He would have her .used as a mere vosmI 
fitted only for pollution, as a material artide to be converted to tbe oaea of hii 
patient! 

Then, again, can be ever calculate beforehand tbe amount of wretobednew into 
whicU this deviation from duty may lead his client — all the miaerioi w)u<^ nutyba 
enta^ed upon the scholar tlina imtiat«d, perhus, into th« winning ways ot tiu 
vicious syren? Into what depths of moral and physical auffwiogs he laay aat 
tbcreby be the cause of plunging his patient P He to whom snch advice is te» 
deredj may poembly have heretofore kept himself free Sxoia tiie oSenee. He is 
now first authoritatively inducted into tiis path of error; the faciHs dJMoenw* ii 
laid wide before him, and it ia certain that in this ^tioular gaatifieation of ths 
animal nature, " increase of appetite grows by what it &ed8 <m." Wluther, thw^ 
may not a first fidsa step lead the ill-iulvised one ? 

"Of this pairifn It bwbeeo trtilyMM, that trrtgakrlty has nolimUsj that one ««■ 
drsws on soother; that tbe most sssy, therefore, m w«I] as tha mott exceUwit, wn oCtteiif 

virtnoua, is to be ao entirely ; that the criminal commerce of the sexes oocrapts and depnvis 
(he mind and moral ohnraoter more than any slogle epeciee of Tioe whatever. That readj 
perceptioD of gnilt, that prompt and dedsive resolation agungt it, which ooosUtBtei a Tirtoafl 
ohomoter, h seldain taaad in persons addicted to these ladalgence*."* 

Keed we add more, to show the grave responsibility whidt rests npon Uioee who 
prescribe snch a method of cure aa this to their patients nnder any o' 
whatever ? 
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B«t it is not tifme m time iltopiulaeted .pmbodb (^ tbe individoal Vwt w« an 
to Mek ^M aiMM of proukatioa. Sooietf, negleot&I of ite duties, itself iudirecUjr 
{irorfdMe tbe eviU 

"Sopponiog" (hti tti. Acton) " tbe demand thr proetitDt«s to bays been in kudo mewnre 
chedLea by, mom ioA phjdoal tmoing of maJee, toe moBt obviou cheoka upon tbe sapplr 
in tbe power of lodety an, a modUloatJon of the restraintt now imposed npaa lawftl wed- 
\oek among tbe edaoat«d olaassa, and a grarer treattneDt of sedaoen and At^mm of women. 
Tbe meaBores irbleh tbe State ihonld adopt in tlie aame dJraodon ar«, tbe pnniibinent of 
MduMis, oOBttiuwd tmproTemtsta fai tbe dwdtinRi of tbe poor, bigfaer edaeatioa of poot 
teialaa, and largtt «oooang<ni«Kt of calonbatioD.'' 

We b»v« aittmdy referred to tbe &ot, that large nnmbera of lemales are driTed 
to the practice of tbe vioe or &U into its anarea nnder the pressure of want and 
iniaaiy. If ow it m evident that an iatelligeot eooietf , in bo far as it has the pgiwer 
of removing the evile which ^ee« ^ua hearilj upon its poorer and weaker mem- 
boa, is aManreraJblfi for tbe enmea vhich ve engendered tlirongh ita negligencet 
and it ia oatmn Uiat it haa a heavy reckoning to pay in this matter. Happily, in 
tbeao i«M dsya, mea have awakened from tbe di^raoeful letliargy of past genera- 
tiooa, to « HBae erf' tbe responsibility which their sooial daties iii:q>oBe upon tbemj 
and vft amf bope now to see tbe froita of this new life in an alleviati<)n of many 
of those miwiieK wbiob drive the leei &voived <^ tbe world to tlie deaperation of 
(now. Upon this pait of tbe subject we riiall not linger, for tbe duties indicated 
berOB ae ^^tettnolng to society, howev«- ill performed by it, are denied by no 
<»e> To oae pc^t, however, we must ei^oialiy allude, and that has refereuoe to 
'*^ ' it of the aeducer by aodety. If to be numbered among the class of 

' ' ' ' • .■ - ' 3 v{u(^ f^QiQjui cajt fall, what must be 
and yet how does society show 
a Its presence, utterly and &r ever ; but 
rseaiTea with afiieodly band uid with its wonted greeting bim who enticed and 
deceived her. How long will it be guilty of this grow injustice ? If it did itJB 
tey.it woald resolutely brand with its scorn the known reprobate; it would 
Bxriode bop irom its intercourse, bold hini in the light of a diriiononred man, and 
make tlie penalties of t^e law bear heavily upon bun. It would thereby tend to 
ditcoarage a sin which it now in this respect distinctly fosters. 

One word also we must add ooaoeming the luxurious iiabits oftiieatfe,in so ftr 
M tiwy eacoarage {nwelitutioa by unduly interfering with marriage, laat tyrant, 
the n^kion of the world, is thus indirectiy no mean promoter of prostitution. 
Stronger thaa tiie law of hu^iaa nature and the law of God, it has det^eed that 
marriage is a luxury which, in a certain class of society, shall be indulged in only 
I7 a hw. It haa created a world of artifirwl w«ita and artiluaal necessities, and 
hss dsoreed that be who does not dwell within the magic circle shall not ei^aj 
domestio life. Lnzories which yield do happiness, and ttif power of encompassing 
l^eaBures that Isavc the mind still unsatisfied, have been made necessary a^liincta 
to modwo married lite. How long will men submit to the tyranov of being 
■^smed to be thought poor ? " The hardest part of poverty la tiie ridicule which 
tttacbes to it" "Pauperta* nikii habet duriut in te qitam quod homines ridicaiot 
fiuii," waa one of the sighs of the heathen world ; and eighteen hundred years of 
Christianity have since rolled by, and yet have worked no better sandment in as I 
loperioos &ahion still htdda its owoi 

We have allnded beibre to reformatories and hoaseg of refuge for prostitutes as 
■nesios of alleviatmg or dimlnidiing prostitution ; and can on^ repeat that th^ 
jWieSts are very doobtfol; and oertamly moat minute. Benevolence so directed 
is not directed to its best purposes. What consolation can we derive, therefore, 
Then we know that if by their aid some poor creature be now and then snatched 
^tra tbe wret«bed life, the place is instantly filled up by a fresh recrait ? Refor- 
■Mtories dinioish ia Qothiqg the demand i and it is certain, as society is now con- 
tftnted, tlMt as is tbe demand ao ia t^e anj^y in the matter of prostitutioD. 



[iiostlcnte* be the leweat degradation into « 
the guilt of the nan who brings her to that ^ 
ilB feeentment F It drives the woman fn>m it 
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It is cruel to destroy th« HhirionB of 'b*n«T(iIent imati ; bat It 'fal ftOy ftr tfioae 
who have a maatery of facta not to express then boldly.*' Tha duty of sixneiy, 
thcD, in this bufiiness, is well defined. It has to carry out the remorBl, as &r aa 
may be, of all those causes which lead, or rather drive, so many women into the 
ranks of " unfortunates," rendering them the ready victtniB of the lust of man. 
The eSbrts of benevolence made in ttil-; direction are eSbrta made aright, and are 
certain of being followed by good results. 

We have thus seen what may be done by the individaa], atid "wbat by society, 
towards diminishing prostitotion ; and we will now consider abordy, vast bobuvi 
to be the duty of the legislator, as gnardiMt of the hwl^ and maraU -of ibe 
people, in regard to the supervision or regulation of the vice. 

It is quite certain that the introduction into this oonntry of poBce regvlactioiM 
snch fts prevail in moat towns of the Continent, would nerer be aubmitted to. Tho 
g:enias of the people, their inborn spirit of liberty, are entirely oppiosed to a8 sAch 
uterference. And so also is the moral sense of tlie ooimtry. Nor can wo s«e 
anything to regrst in the &ct. Bxtemal deoenoy it is trMe m&y be b«tt«r taahi- 
taineil when prostUntion is brought xmiter the fannediate snparnrion of the Sust^ 
and some of the outer evils whi^ attend npon the vice may be- lUmiiuafaod or 
assuaged by etiab liit«i fwe nee ; but assuredly t^ere is a natur^ fMingi a eoo- 
Bcience wfiicfa -witms'tts Ihat tfie recogtiltton -ofprosthutiMi' In tliia wise by tba 
rtllera of n eouMry, has within it thM wHioh hi raptdsire to htgli monHty. We 
hare indeed acurions'sort of ezemji^iflcatJcm c^ttria in the ease'of tie P^nl 
States, where prostitution is not permitted to participate in the fiitherty snentiMu 
of the Govemmewt. We may be sure that the erenrprton does not proceed from 
any respect for the freedom <k the individuo!— the i^ea of peraoual Kbcfrty beiag 
a rare net among the items of social life in ttmse Stat«e. It is fonndea, as BC 
Jacmiot tells us, on tlie priddple, that it wonld be indecent "fiyrChrisft vlauc tn 
earth to permit the Tiolttion of one of God's commandraentB In Ma States." 
^>Qchatelet, iLp. fl4B.) Wbythe'nol&tionoftfaeoommandtDeBts should be taoi^ 
Orerlooked by the ere of In&HibHity in other countries tn which hfa EloHnen is 
the recognised interppeter of theological subtiHies, remains to be eiptained. M. 
Jacqnot of Course looks upon the iniitter with a Frenohman's eyes. He has th* 
most proibnnd b^ief in the exceUenoe of all French aistitutions, and thinks t^at 
"the state of society fa Rome is capable of great Iraproremenl^ and that the 
establishment of houses of prostitution there would be f«lo*ed by very beneficial 
results, both to the bodily health and the moTaJky of the people." Bert, Kke a 
true son of the Church, he admits that he la inwipable of solving tb«r difflooHy M 
regards the Pope's .dominions, inasmuch as the question has a todcb of thedogy . 
mif. 

■ Wo oTtrsetvee are iiieSned to beHeve thW the reoognitlon of prostitntion by tire 
OoTcraraent qiuto independently of its immoral character, tends in some degrw 
to encourage the very vice it woidd (Jontrd ; and that it does so in an enpedal 
manner in ttioae countries where the Anting power is regarded by the snt^ect «e« 
Bort of guardian angel who sits up aloft constantly watching oiW- Wa'intereBts and 
pffViding fbr Ws wants. The provision made by a Qoremment fer the prq)er 
maintenance of proatitntSon, converts it into a State institntion^-mafcra it an i» 
tegml part of the State policy. It advertises distinctly enough to th« eitheetis the 
opmion of their Government upon the subject — vul that proatftntion is Rn enl 
neceHssriiy appended to civil inatioo, and is to be prorided fbr tbe people Mid reg» 
lated at the expense of the State, just aa tbeatree, ciroeBsea, and piMlo aroiue- 
tnents generally are provided, ' 

Kow the natural resnh of this !«, as we conceive, directly a^oriotis to ^e monJs 

* M BnUMli timt li ■ hoiiM of nfon, eMM ' Osnndt do VYOtt UpMllM," It (■ tdnllted to ba ■ ftltv*. 

WkM'dtjbMMMrt eerritiH rt dto iii m d w tmJMn itnaUtmrnV •^- — — >■ ■*-> «- ^— . 

MU li PBlr " SDM man to Ogiin od tfaa tq^n of prHUtaUon." 

Thar whs pUiMlie Ok IndtstlaD, ■;■ >>' MuIbw, rt»aM bqgtii it 
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<^tl^ ooaatcy.. Indindiutl mvc^hefit:fiS aotietj,mff^pgfopop the ntyfye &9t% 
iaim thcvia. plMsboto quiet tMw pndungiB^ofMBMseaqa wtioh nugbt pei^ 
(AoKaluMw »ailed to raatraiotham firom the oommlHSon o£ tba act; w eiu, at 
iQ events, a. man migfct i^, Moaei' bd rsry ifraat, ior «tb«irwia> 'Orv pAtenud 
gOTemment vould hardly have charged itself with the snperintendenoe of the 
mesm fbt- its AooottiiiKi^tMnt. Aiid Mactlj-tfaennw mofie of i WBiitegmtolrt 
operUe a)>oft th«nH(id'«f'the-anfbrtuiiai« woman who is about to iiMnba her 
same npon theniHB'of [Jroedtiition, 6h6 4MlsA)fl way, Miftrere, {nvsd fbr her 
parp6«es ; her last lingorbg wrqptVs would "be removed by th« thoi^&t diat sh« 
u, afler all, only becoming a member of an institution exprMly provided by the 
ure of the GoTemment,' And 'i£ we looit to' faets, w« snail find that thU State 
interierenoe is, after all, but a screening of the vice •from TieW< If wis oonaidt 
Dncha.telet on this head, we shall he forced to admit, from his own showing, that 
it avuls tid<hiiig, oitfaer in ditmBiafaipg the li^ad qf the Tiooj or in arreMing the 
nipply of Tictima which f^ed it. ' ' 

" OUndeatiM prosfittatjon; IHat wKiA & eitercliteit la secret, mi wfaiQWTi is ihe poHoe " 
(bftlAlla OS) "isof for greater importanoe tbao pnbllo prostltDtion. TliroDglt ft InnoMDoe ii 
perverted and oormpted ; )t brsTM aad p«rs}yws aQtfaorityr«itf .|K^>sgatw with h^nidt; 
dM most fe«rfkil ooDtBgioB and the highest imnranlltr." (toL 1. p. i71.) 

"" la nmt-iwOn li< n im w l i' lim »s mt vnacflw* ■nndnsOr-botiD the bones vlMie 



e highest imnraialltf.'' (toL 1. p 
M« mt f «u« 'flw* anndnad 
ed fio-; I Id h hw* tiiat titr ■ 



•landeetiiMi.'debaBebatf is earned eo.; , id h hew tiiat Ui«r ai* ss^hw^ prs^^d, attd 
f mbi o B9d ao tihe wars it.pgiMiVHio*," .(imi i, p. *37.> 

By ^» Mine meana alaa, h«teilfl-«% syjAilitio diso aaas aia. yraadyWid the wiaa 
laeaaorea of the- Adarinisti u laou rendered afl bnt oaelcBL 

Now, wheA we wonder tiiat the number' of these ciandM^e proctitiitea is, 
aocording to bigb probability, ten times greater than the number of the prostitutes 
vho oonrre under the iitunediate remSstian of the police, we see at onoe faow 
stterlr inefficafnona is sot^ organised interference mth proetittktlbu; how nselen 
h is either na a means of presenting the spread of prostitatlon, or of the diseasek 
which aocompxnyit. H. Dttchat^rt tcppean himself to admK the fi^iire, and the 
remedy wMiUi he recommend^ to m^et it, is to multiply the houses of proa- 
thotionl , -^ ■ ' 

Keitber is that OMKisite eztreme tff arbitrary Interfbrenee, which refuses even 
to recK^^oise, or rattier altbgedidr Ignores, the existence of prostitntion, wfai<l 
proeeribt« its hanntv, and ttwsfcs and mceaaaiitiy hunts it forth from place to fAhce, 
of any avail in scotching the viper. Let na, for example, see what is the mond 
condition ofthe peorie in the Papal States, where sncb a system of violent repres- 
Am n practised. We hare to guide ns here ah undoubted anthority — M. 
Jaoqnot — who dnring ftnr years ttsb pbr^clan to the Ffmeh army of ooou^tioa 
in Rome, and who mhde an espeoal study of this sobject. "H" he says, mhis 
▼wy interestine report, " njen yren pemcl Christiabs, there would be no such 
tbina aa prbstitution, because then the law which orders mordfVing tbe flesll 
*onM be rigoroosly obeyed." " Mais bette citi de Dieu sembJe malheurensement . 
devoir roster une simple aspiration pour Phumanit^." From the earliest ageS 
pitistitucion bas existed in' Kome, and has been continued down t» our own tim6 
by an uninterrupted chain of metamorphoses. "Au moyensgeUen des vices ont 
wuilli- RoQie.'' Pniing the Benaissan«e the vices of men were, like their virtues, 
gnuid and magnificent. 

" On rotrouve k rigne da ou oonrtJBaaes & la nmde aatiqae. Si on excepts raostSre et 
rude figure de IQcbel-An^ obaqne peiatre av^t u Fomarina avooie, ohaqoe poets «a 
PUmetta Uen oonana, . . . Tni taid la fomeose oourtUane rDmsiiie Imperia, I'amie dee 
Gedelet, des BereMb, dsi Oaiqiatd', dpo;, oUlm Iia boimean d'nn tombaMi & Vi^fiat & S^lr 

,V-IM aMmd Wentlni."Mf«M^"aB<%aww«MWw Ibi HoniUs, liiiki, nil n(«ktlH, of E>>b1l« 
■;**'ij'**W'^'»***>»^f""°'>rtis tHateMica;mt.hmKi*<iantM,wltfanmamt, tslki «> 
Jttai^ .1 k-.^.^....^ =- r^-^TItiiMh ■!-■ 
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Gr£Koire-!»6nnd. . . . . H 7 B vat oenMne d'maM, i^ttAi I« dunci do gjnatS mend* qnf 
d^rayueat pw leor gBhatari* lea psmIom d« )& Jmiwim «t 1m debrntbei de ng« kVamo*. 
.... Bcna» at I'ltalte oat itt knitamp* aud la tam claalqaa da algbWiraM— J* fsvatt- 
tntiDD domeatlqMaMiaa w elia*fll oo^ogaU at toUria par )« maii" 

Now, bew«T«r, all thia ii <duuiged. Vice hae dMomded " d'u et m£ias Ae 
deax enat our Nobelle sociale." Princely families are all Tirtae; and vioe &r- 
maitte only among the drega of an ignonuit and oornipted popiilaU«i], '* «t jpik- 
giine aaaai la partie inf^eare de cette olaoae moyenne de la aoci^U qn'on appelle 
partont la claaaa aiiaic." 

M. Jaoqnot then goes on to tell ob, that becaoae no legal provin<»i is made tar 
the praetiee of the tigs, no 

** Emoaotoira de prAoantioD, . , . , k Boms la proatitotlon eat vn ptn partoat: «ne a'wBRoa, 
par malbeor, trop tcmvent daJia U fiunllte, Knu les jeox d«a pannta, preaqna eomme nn 
metier aTonable, et paribii la roin rooa introdnlt «hei aa fllle, la j«tiiie pcsar, qni attend aoti 
tour, TODi lUaa t aa aoanr adnlte, at la patlt Mn tan Malm dana I'aaoalier." 

'Ae wife, too, iw teUs Q*— 

" Obantle eooore <le bsben aAtttoca, asra Wen- re(m dan I'aleAve eoqj^ale rf «&s appotta 
on bon pteah « bout da la aeiMtM, Tri Ml !• marehA boMMii, difMilant, dHk . . . . m 
longtempa reAuf de okhtb ft tant d'igSMdnle ; a^Hxir^ii }* ■'<> aa^ qva tiw oanntoeo. 

" Comme eompUoMat de oett* peiDtore d«a nMBiua rooouBea riBnalooa an denz ntota ime 
eanse qiri oonfedM* fc Jalor «a teinta' aptcUa Mr la ntonlW pabUqaa k Bona. Kooa 
Tonlona pnrler de la prelatua dea oadoU »t dn noinbn prqiortioMlleineDt plw Omi 
•la'aiUeon dea itabUpaauMoU daatin^ i raoerolr dai hommea ?oDia aa ofiUbat"* 

Such 18 the mature of the back scenes — the moral chiaroscuro of life in modern 
Borne, drawn 07 th« hand of an unimpeachable bnt not anfrtecdly witness. It 

EortrajKB a state of things which differs widely (and therefore we have inserted it 
ere) m)mtiioBe "joyeuses," demi-piotu, demi-romantio descriptions with which 
we are periodically faronred bv oertaia reverend pllgriins and small literary 
dilettanti. These gentry tell 01 the benign and auatere excellences, 4 fanti» 
roMono, of the " great ones of the Ronum city," and of the simple virtncs and 
pare Jives of the undercurrent classes of that sune sotuety ; and then, aathbeti- 
oally, display in sorrowing truthfitluess the baseness and corruption wluch prevail ' 
tLaiversally lu thrir own country, to the scandal of Christianity. . 1 

L) Austria, agaio, where the Government is equally straitlaced in loci»ng up a ' 
laf conformity with virtue, an enormous amonat of vice lies ferment- 1 



Knooth external , , 

ing under the sur&oe. It is the old tale of the whitened sepulchre over again, 
the i^ectin^ a virtue without the haying it, Aocording to law, there are no pub- 
Ho brothels m Vienna, and prostitutes ore sent to the house of correction ;Dnt 
practically there exist at the lowest calculation, Mr. Wilde tells us, 15,000 public 
women m that city. Everything relating to this buiineaa is kept smoOtb on ths 
Bur&oe. " The diaguattng exhibitions," be tells us, " witnessed 10 the capitals of 
Great Britun, are not permitted hy the Austiiao police." But, then, see the 
reverse of the sketch ; 

"Notwithstanding Qw apparent raon^ condition of the dty after nl^t&H, whicb mntt at 
once strike afersignar,! am muoh tneUDad to tUsk that the pnblid ezblbltlciD td'Ttea ia lAn 

ataat of private motaiig; aa lostaaoM pra and wn., - • ■ ■ - 

Tleona oa the one hand, and I>bI&i on the 'other."f 
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A* a eorroboration of Kr. Wilde's views regftrdine Austrian immoitiity, may be 
nuDttoBed the &ct stated hj him — mvl. that in Tiemis nearly one of every tw^o 
^iMr«n bi illegf^ate, a &ct 

"Only aorpUMd ta Uodd, vbm it h VMnded in IMS Om BiBd)et <f llheMnata ddl- 
draa VKOMded tb< l«fitim>te by STfti and yet i& lUutt gaodtr «il7 pubUa ironMB, Mvetlw 
toUoco-amokars, aronot aUowftd to ^9«ar in the ■trMta?' 

TleBe &cts tend jplainly to show that police supervision of such a nature in no 
Tay Bcrres the pubfic good ; and we have seen how opposed they are to morality 
and to the liberty of the sutgeot,* It is certain, at all events, that ao long as 
Englishmen have a respect for personal liberty, tie laws affecting public disor- 
dere incidental to prostitution will in this country only be framed on tie principles 
of those now esisting, But much may be, and in fact through the pressure of 
pablic sentiment is being done towards lessening the groseness and scandal of the 
oieorders exhibited in pubUc by prOetitutiou. Ana we may be sure that, la 
accordance with the higher tone of moraUty pervading inodem society, fiirther 
advance^ will stilt be made in the same direction. 

Thedaty of theLegislatorels well defined. It haa to provide for tb«olMerTance 
of publia decency, and the suppresNon of vioe and immorality, so ^ as may be 
done witbont unduly iaterfeniig with individual liberty ; and it has already armed 
die civio force with powers equal to tiie purpote. Those powen, indeed, readi 
farther than the magistrate tninka well to 8tret<^ his arm. "Every common 
pipadtate or nWht-wwter," tot example, "loiterius; and soliciting for the purposea 
of prostitntion,^ is liable to arrest and fine under tne Police Act. But when Ruch 
eases have been brought before the magistrate, he Itas hitherto evaded the iuSio- 
tion of pooiBhtnent; tor, it has been asked, how can yon be sure from the mere 
&ijt of loitering, £c., that the woman is really a proatitute? Hr. Hardwioko, 
moreover, refhMd to inflict the fine on one occauon, because, he argued, if we 
ponlsb at all, we must fine every street-walker in London, and not a few only. 
(Aebm, p. 109.) 

But this sort of reasoning is manifestly a mere excnse. Prostitutes are as well 
known to the police as memnen of the swell mob are ; and the police are no more 
Skel^ to make mistakes in dealbg with the (»ie class than the other. Only let 
pablic o}^on cry out loud eoougbi and the jnagistrate's hand will ^& heavily 
eoongh. The pohce have power to put down gaming and betting. hotiae«, and to 
enter shops and capture wholesale the filthy pictures and literature which incite 
lan to vioe ; and tn«y have powers to arrest the flagranoy of streei prostitution. 
They have exercised tbeir powers most benegoially ia the ona caae, and they wiU 
exarcise them equally so fai the other, «iA«n«w todety dintaruia tkat thef/ thouid 
it to. 

And wben tbongB have come to Uiis pass, that a man oaanot walk Kiong MMae 
of the &ahionable thpnuigbfij'ea of tJiis (lity in open day, va von^umy with his aife 
ind &mily, without beii^ met with the most glaring eidubitions of prostitntioa, 
chiefly, we are glad to spy, impprtationa from tbe utlter side of the Channel— witb- 
ont having hie ^ellngS outraged at the eight — he surety has a claim to proteotjoa. 
Society, moreover, baa a right to demand that its members, especially the young 



ud inezperieDced, shall be protected against luch flagrant temptauona to sin. Can 
■ny onq doubt that mai^ daily &n into the snare ^mply because it is thrust into 
tliBir path — the vice seeking them, not they the vice ? " Lead us not into tcnipta- 
tiOD," IB oar dtuly prayer; and the duty which flows from it, in this caae at least, 
Kerns clearly marked. Obscene worka and luctnres are forbidden becuise morality 
u i^jared by tbem. Why, then, should the obscene realities whivh they lead to 
be permitted openly and glaringly to offend sodetyf 

•lb. Wtlte Ub M a*( li TlMM^ ■ «U HtMM «osMn^ <)f n lmTni« olyiraoUr " (lU AnMrin fiiMK)^^ 
—">*, —Mm ta» a»»aiM<iV " ttkat tfai U ft* WW«1« ift«T i tertm Imnf, at (oidocMd totba dsHm oOIn,ud 
■ntOBliidni feud WUdtoMMd, ■•Mom* MSI hiUbiinluL' (AMH,p.GS.) Tlil*f>(inaAMiOsi|nwAet 
t*aM nMtlr ■F'U* d*m, Md ttinfcn T«T n alvtidte tt( kDd itf UifM CbB^ 
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Mr. Acton, unggesta tbe sdopticm of modified " Amaa&vj viute ** by the pofice 
at the hoaaes ofproBtitutes ; bat tbe very words maka iw EoglwhBiaD'B van tuigle, 
and w« hope that' such means of regulating vice, which emlnest judgea hsTe 
deolared aa " oofitrary to tbe spirit of the English law," may never find &voiir io 
this coBDtlTf. We m«at trnst m tbit matter to tJnM'forita WUck, Iwtti fyt e«3 as 
weHaS'gfWdiiBofDiHpotcntiDEiigilaDd — tbeibroeof pabHcBentitomt 7h«defree 
and extent of proatitution are jnnt the wefisare of -theTlcfontness of the age in 
which we live ; and we may be sore tbat the vice will gradutUly vanish from the 
seeno, in prt>portion as men become more virtnouB, and ttnljr so. : From the private 
virtues orlndividaals, public opinion derives ^ its goodness And all Its power of 
tetion. The severity of Ae laws had no effect in arresdng the hand of the duat- 
list: the first men in the land, despite of those laws, recommended dnellingto 
theiT" ftliow-snWects by themselves practishig it. PnbKc opinion pnt down tbe 
custom by procJimning it a contemptible un. And jnst in like manner h has extin- 
gnished slavoty, which, on the other hand, was actually patronized by onr law*, 
and was regarded a^ a rnoat legitimate object of traffio by our leading inerchanta. 
Artd public opinion is daily strengthening the arm of anthority ia Ita cmside 
against vice, and all that fosters vice ; and we see with satisfaction proofs of tbe 

food effects resulting ftom those efforts. Mr, Acton himself admitsthat the police 
sve riower snfficieat to abate the public disorders biddental to prostitution ; fw 
he tells us that ifisorders are at pesent merely * nominAl'* In a street where they 
were once notoriously great, ano all this through tJie vigilanee oftJie police of tbe 
C divifflbn'. . 

Prostftntefl who commit irregnlaritiefl in public, sabject themselres to the sane 
penalties as all other persons are liable to who offend public decency. And we iB»y 
mdced weB be cautions m permitting any laws to be passed which shall specially 
affect them, when wa find audi peddfing modes of dealingwitt the Tice as the 
foliowUig i^commended by an authority like Mr, Acton, He ffouTd, to disperse 3 
number of loose women who encuniber the "troteoif,^' as he caDs tte {^averaenti 
have tbe "tmgj^ Jbllowed indnstrioudy up and down by 

" A service of csoustablae, numerDos, and not searet hat flafrant in tbdr onifonD^ ootin 
Wng given that this meaiore would ba oontinaed nhlil they (the femotea jbrming tlia tmv^ 
extended their rtdiiis from two hundred yards to two mtlea. KoonstomerUkely tobepKNh' 
able would acoort them under raeh a wrMJItotM, asd I am eoiiTiiieed that they wow !>• 
Marred iBt»al^t^tlML" (p. US.) 

Triijla of (Ma sort are ordinary emanations from the bruns of irrMponribis 
Mrri ; bat moM anoredl^ they osm only be pnt in ^hioAM Miere personal fre^ 
dom is an oaksown quantity is the oommonwealtb. Their. eiSstenefl neMssu^ 
indicates an arbitrary power vested in the police such as would be perfectly inn^ 
ferable with as, If Mr. Aeton, after due delibOTatloD, (uid with iffi tils knowledg* 
of the subject, oan recommend no better remedies for the evils complained of tbiB 
domioiliary vtaite, and a system of pnMlc boUying of proaittntcK, it is dear tM 
then is very little left by the leg^^tcn- nndone, -wUeh it is pbaribte ftr Ithn to ds 
la tlm matter. 



We must now say a few wot-ds on the aubject of the sanitary meaimrcs which 
seem btst adapted (in accordance with the sentiments ofthe country) fhr the jjor- 

Sose of arresting and curing venereal diseases. And we may remark (n lbm)i, 
lat alt police meddling here is quite out of the queation. Ut. Acton mayht 
well assured that the fcce of things will have undergone a 'total rewlutinn, ^^ 
not for the better, hi England, before the "represdOn'of SyphHis'*i» tateinffldff 
the care of the State. We hive ab-cady seen, independently of other objeetitMM 
to such interference, how vain are all attempts to arrest the spread of these dis- 
eases by acts of Government in countries vliere the most tigormja saiitary m* 
■urea are preaoribed and enforced. 
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Pfrttiflff iaSM, tkeB, tfc* W«t o^ estaWlshing any regnlationa for leggjly rej>reM> 
h^ the spread of renerefU diteosea !n tbis country, let lu consider vbat is the 
course a wiK 'society *onld folknr hi order to protect Haetf agamm the ooDse- 
qtieiices of the ^vfh enettidered by them. 

It (« evMCnt to all who -wfl! reasonably study the qaestion, that (br th« good of 
iodetv at l»rg«, every proper ftdlity for em-e sbonld he aff>rded to (hose who 
we arfected Wth Venereal Saeases; and eapedally so beoHuM the rtiaeaae k conta- 

Ef, aT\d may hocome hereditary. Now we certainly ftel bound to oonfeas 
>ite cf( 3b-. Aoton'B declUAatlons againM oiir Shortcomings id this matter), 
the ftctS befhre ns, that the pnbHo charitiei of tliia met ropolfs afford ae great 
fttflities for the care of venereal disenses as they do for the cure of other Aarases. 
When Tve find, ftr hwtance, that nearly one-half of all the oat-door mrgioBl 
pulents of oar metropolitein hospitals are patit'ntn snlfin^ng fttim venerea! ^seases, 
we think we have a BulRcient anirwer to Mr. Acton's complaints. He himself tells 
m tbat, "the hMt ye«i^ op«rat{<»8 of this instftution (BartholomeiKg) agajnst 
veaereal diaeasefll cannot, at the lowest computation, be said to have extended 
over less than li,099ca'>e«.'' From this simple ibot eome Idea may be had of 
wtmt is t^^fy done h Che treMuent of these diseases by oir nnmeraas public 
chftritien. This at least is oertatn : that as &r as outdoor aid is ooDoenied, there 
)s no hnpedbnerrt whatever thrown in the way of any person aflhcted with ven»- 
rtftl dlsessc obtidRing a^iee Knd trestrffeot. 

Whether venereal diseases are more common or !«s ft-edwnt no* than they fins 
merly were, is a point hnpossiUe to dedde; Mr. Acton admits, at aM events, thitt 
they'are raat^ lew severe now. 

* Trdlfa AintaaOi th« aataKwMpnfflt that tiM todvldnd sSMiaas, botii b EDglud a^ 
thk OoBliBnt, we hM wven' Jir tha present day. In but fow osmi do tha symptomi rnii 
Uth, OF ia ths patfeat pMmaMut^ ctwlwl by Lba diwwM I u}!Mlf can kati^ to en[w> 

BKiiis obMifw in ttu*ree{ieottliuiog th» list twenty j'oars . . . tbauka to tlie im[)Torad 
tnatment, and Ilia many chanoeU of r«Ii«f available to the poor, tbese wboleaale cakoiities 
(plugiHlKQa, &&) aie put a stop to." 

This n a strong aaswef to Mr*. Acton't comt))aintfl of onr negieetfU treatment 
of these diaeases. All the additional hospital accommodation indeed, Whi<A he 
demanda for London, is fiOO beds, 800 for iromen and 200 for men. He proposes 
that a vensreri bo^iud of tbeas di««Bsion8BhoiddbebeptBpbythef«hhoparse; 
bat this uuhMM is ^Tidentiy in^MWeticabls. la it tikalv thttt liverpw^ or Briitot, 
or Edinbargh, will consent to pay for caring the dfeenes of the proatttntfiS m 
tionAtin ? Or doe* Mr. Acton piopose that a pnblic venerea! hospital shonld be 
estahlished in every town In England P As to raising the rcquiwte funds hy pri- 
vate subscriptions, he admits that this is quite out of the question in the present 
«tate of the pabiio mind on tiiis subject. And truth to pay, oar own opinion 

Ci; goat with the ptiMlo hi this matter ; for thoagfa we agrea in the giwt de^rs- 
ess of sooh an tnslitntioa, wo know that there are nnmerons neglected ol^ecta 
of pity mora rsqaMng the otmsidnratiDB of the benevolent. And wMI» ao many 
of our large ho^Atata are stniggtlng tbr exJsteooe, and th«ir ben«rvolent pnrpoeel 
■irrwd throngh want of fiinds, we can never patroniEe the tnming of money in 
d^ direetlon. 

Victims of voAerea) dtseaee* are at «tl '«v«nte not more worthy <A>}e(ttsof oonk 
^seration than viothns df phthisis ; and T««Uy, when we oonsider tbrt ^Ha last 
tvfhee fbr the b«lk of the poor so sfllioted is the poor-honse, wc eannot nndef- 
ttani! why it is not » refuge snfiMeatly good tot the fbrnto- cIbsb of diseases 
which reqUirt In-door treatoMBt. Let as m just to prostitntes aad their para- 
tnunm, bnt not set the part of mealy-mouthed philantbro^ste. The objeedon to 
the admission of pro«m>«e* tete hospiti^ where wards ara not Epeeialty provided 
fin- their Teeet)d<Bi Is Amndcd in reasort aad jnettoe. Is it right to sobject tb« 
honest sad re spowt ah l s class of peer — ^e speeiAl oocBpanta of bo^vtab — to 
KKrietv of this kmd ? l^e answer is olear. Ajid the truth is, tbat the cases of 
SI 
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primary sriduKi wbid] reqnire in-door hoi^Ntd tteatmeat aro Tsry. exc^ttinal 
All castwot gonorrhcea and KcondaryBf pluLs,.i[r. Act(m admits, may be exclvded 
from consideraUou in iMs respect. The plaa, ihat woiaeB aSect«d with syphils) 
frequently Btiil continue to prostitute tMuaelvca boeaaae th«ra ii'iio boafiital 
where tli«y o(ui reoeivu care, and that they thus eodauger tbe ptiblio health, is ime 
which cannot b« adnutted here. If woman diaeaaed will not aeek the xavmiox of 
cure which ore opflB to them BOW, it i«. very probable that nettherwaald ibey do 
BO if an hospital were sueuiaUy opesed to reo«ve them. And, aa Mr. Acton weD 
luiows, the ooaditioii of arimary syphilis which ie moM likely to ^«fagat« Ihe 
disease, is just the condititHi whioh occauoas the least inoonyeaicooa or pain to 
the wonan, and therefore - that for which sha is the least likely to aeelc retitf 
Women, indeed, not unftequentlv oommonicate the disaase to man, without beo^ 
aware tiiat th«y themselves are tlia subjeot of it. Henoa^ thwctfwa, to arrive. it 
the special object which Mr. Aoton has in view in extendmg hoqutal aooommoda- 
tioD lor veoereal diseases — vii. protecting the publiu health, nothing tees than the 
regularly eoibroed examination of proatitutea hy speoulam wonld be c^ avail — 
a praotice, as wc have seen, utterly impracticable in tbia ooaatr^. 

Mr, AcdAn's other scheme for the sanitary regalaticMi »f profltitatioD is the &r- 
tnatjon by prostitutes of a benefit olnb— a " London Female Sanitary Soei^." 
This is to be sumorted by charitable oontributkwa, and by waeJdy paymeuts made 
by prostitutes wnen in health. Membera, when diseaaed, are thweby to be entitled 
to medical attoLdanoo, and " ap allowanoe while onder treatmmt." Tias acbaae, 
like the other sacitary achamea of Mr. Aotifw's hatphia^, has also the &talin of 
impracticability suspended over it. What body of gentlemen wonld he find to 
undertake the management of such a concern — the collecting of aach a sort 
- — ...... .. _ ™ ^ ^g^ 



of money F Who would patronise tiw p^>0Mdwf| P Why i 
when onable to follow oat thmr Tooatioa, ba es)»eaal]y anglad aat waong As 
needy olassea for sneh merited attention ? Medical nea ai« to ba^ of ooarae, tite 
ohief'^agenta in carrying out tlie work ; they are to insnntie thcmselvea hrto tiie 
good graces of these people ; they are to be almonere as well as pliyidcbins — bring 
money in one hand and healing in the other. They are to Tofunteer adviee to 
thooe in health— to inatmet th^ bow to carry out their trade with least danger to 



•* Ooa <t tte mast Imporlaid dootrbwt is eotmeslon wtth &a Sods^, woald b« th« la- 
enleation of prophiiastios ^xin waaun in health, to iriun, oader tha riwuimHaanHi I ban 
imt^ned, ha wmU hare ea^ aaoeas. 

"The DM of soap and water after oonneiion shonld be insisted apon, and miatsrStioD It 
the eome time. The female shoold b* eat(ti<Hied against too frequent Mznal eonin^ 
whether In obedience to instlDOts of her own, or in compliance with male lascivionsnem. 

At len^jth, afier a few twit prriimiBary lessraw, the proetttute ** naay he deii- 
oately told," that iotariof exaBunatloas lead to ear^ dieoorwies, and that veiiOTei' 
sores, if treatad at once, " have no more than traosMBtly un{deaaBnt Feaolts." ^ 
muat dwiy use an injeotiwi, " one oonoe of chlorinated soda to one pint of water," 
and by the aid of " a pio^r elsatio syringe, the .prdiittry pewter «h« hwg 
of little use." Such is the style of instruction which Mr. Afton would bare J» 
parted to the ))U|»la by his aauitary doctor. Whoever de^ea to became nwre 
niUy aoqttaintM with the ^wcautionary and othec meaatwea preaoribed by Uc. 
Aotoo, must oonsult his book. It is by delioate attentions of this kind, bestow 
npon die bodies of prostitatea, that the medical attendant iatogain inflaenw oy 
their minds ; and through this inflnenoe Mr. AcUm sees hia waj to a tedediptioQ 
of thtim bade into the palhs of virtue. 

Kow, for ourselves, we wiU t^e the obanoe of being oaBed wurow-minded um 
prndith, by unhssitatingly condemning sBch sohamss, and on the orpaud thai tbcv 
■re tepagnmit to moral »tama. Ttwy brioBt indeed, thair ncwdemnaticn wiui 
them. 
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If ICr. Actoifa priiMifilea ftre correct, iBdeed, we are bonnd st once to open a 
otMiree of psblio iiwtractktn, for the express pnrpose of teaching proedtutea and 
diQor parxmcMra Imv best, aoesrdmg to the mies of bi^ science, tbev may be 
^nbled to ^nde tbe poMble penalties of disease vhich attend tipon inioit con- 
KezKm 1 aad for the sake of pablie hjgiene, meh instmcdon ahonid be widdy 
^ta, axid uBd«r tbe patro»^ of Qovemment, and all tbe prostitntes of London 
ahovkl beionted to attend them! In onr view, alt that we oave said cenceming 
the imiaoraJ effects attached to tbe Qoyemment patronage of prottitutioD, applies 
ezaatly in thn nattar ^k), and therc4bra aondemns It. We need not troable the 
T«ftder by rmnrrug tothem here. 

Snob, tben, are t^ g onwa l fhotfl coiiBe<Aed wHb tbe history of procdtntion 
v^tdb ITS have to lay bnfere the medleal world ; and aneh tbe oonolamonB, aSect- 
img the onnaganent and regiitBtion of the sodal disorder md the bodily diseases 
(it» ociMif t asBooiaM), to whidi we think reason or common sense leads Uie 

We diflkr ixmpl«tdy, tt wiH be seen, from those Who odl upon the GoT«nunent 
to atten^ by any special acts to regolate or r^vress prostitution. Bat, at the 
sasie tinMy we woala gbtdly s«e the £uid of the polioe pressed more Jbmly on the 
Bomy pfOBoUn, direet and indirect, of disorders associated with the vice ; for 
tliese pnblic tiapimfa are maBlAetly seriously injnrioas to tbe morals of tbe 



'^^ 



ffrand battle, howwer, wHh proatHutioD mnst, we are ooDvinced, be fooght 



m the neort of nan bimMlf; th«re alcMie can tbe labour of regeneration 1 
voAed oat. lastnot the Toeng better to regnlate their pasidons. Bring men 
to m tatw knowMge of wnst the thing called prostitntion really is. Xeam 
>lini> to jsdga it aa a crime, and to Ann it as Ashoaonr. Strive to aasaage 
all tlMM Many miMries at society which drive the wretched into crime. Stmg- 
f^ ^^Mt tb« anrigfatecniB flUtsmes forced by tarfilon npon the worid aronnd 
ns. Thrnst tire flBdnoer from deoont life, as you would expel the slave-dealer 
from yonr home. Set tbe brand of society's scorn upoa htm. Bwe is the field 
of labour, and herein every one of us may work sa«c«8fully ; md them and 
«&oh lik« are the leasona, in the taadnag of whioh -oai prafeHdan mo a«t well 
the instruotfflr's part ; mi so Imd socsaCy to stn^la sBoeesirfiBlly agatart Hm 
penMonns soemy ot tbe sonh aad bodka of mankiao. 



Rbtimw IX. 

1. ZekrhtteK dtr G«bttrt$hilfe. Ton Dr. Faianiucs W. ScAirzoiii, Prorcwor der 
GebuHshiUe, ifcc, n WbnbBig. Dritte Airfage.— Wiea, IWI. pp. 1M«. 

Manual of ObHetriet. By Dr. F. W. SoAKCon, Profasor of Ofastetrica, An. Uni- 
versity of WOrsbnrg. Tiiird Edition.— VUtmm, IMft, 

1887. pp. 670. \ 
On Ike DUtattt of llu Ftmah e»MraUv* Orym*. By Dr. F. W. SoAKSOirt.-^ Fmmui, 
18S7. 

Tbk wotIcs before ns from tlie pen of the acc^MDpUshad Ftefewor of Wttaboq; bear 
testimoDj to the zet^ industry, and ability *ith which he has eultivated the wnence of 
obstetrics and the allied branches of medical knowledge — indtistry, one reward of which 
at least h* is now reaping in a widely-sxtewM name sad repnttttion. 

Tbe first— the 'Urand of Obrtetrica '— (s a goodly volume of 1086 pages, well illns- 
ttated wttfa woodrais, and hi which tiie varioos ubjects are handled in a masterly, com- 
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pleU^ and ifiteniAtio manner, slbeit with a manifestatkm cf tlut lore of tfimfon ftnd 
Eubdivigion so characteristic of German writers, and which to Eofflisb readen ooc»- 
sionany appears carried to an extreme. The w»^ ia an alnost B^asataT* aipoMtion 
of the prment state of the ■cicnc« of which it treats ; and in it tha sbodcat and praeti- 
tionar will find a roasa of knowledge collected, »ny part of whloh, irom tke mode of 
arrangeraent adopted, is easily accessible. As a text-book f«r studcnta, ita length ifobU 
be perhaps in tbis country considered as an objeolioiv nadtdj «ddiot«d as we ace to 
treatises of a more concise and synoptical character. 

All aystemaUc works <» midwifery have a cartoui and tweewary anoiait of reaerBi- 
blance to each other, owing to tbe fact that the great prinoiptes of the swuoee nmr ht 
said to be firmly establish^ and that on minor points alone, though this ia not nmvcr- 
sally the case, differences of opiuioD exist. It woold therefim serve nooMfiii potpoBc, 
even if our space admitted of it, to sytematically analyse at any kagth the twcnti— 
before us, and we shall limit ouraelvaa U> a referenca to a few only of the pointa wUch, 
for various reasons, appear most deserving of consideration. 

The great divisions of the work an tLo following ;— Anatomical Dcacri^om ot th« 
Pelvis and Female GeneratjvQ Orf^s; Fhyuology of I'reffnaaeyt and Outline of &< 
History of Buroan Oeneration am I)eTaIopmBDt j I'hy sio^i^ of Partarkioa ; Phfai- 
olog^ of Child-bed ; ^ FathoItMjr of I'regnaDCT ; Fntholn^ of Parturitioa ; Obat^oi 
Operations; Chief X^teasea ctTPuerperal Femalea and Naw<bera lataWbi. 

Kespcctinff the occurrence of menstruation in females advanced itL life, ScaanBi 
-ees with Kiwisch, that after tbe age (rf fifty-fire^ iwmarrbagsa fiXm th* utema loae 
tir significance aa outward sigu otthe periodic nuturation of ova, and that the powor 
of conception no longer remains in such cases. Ia oomnMn with all raOent iHmerreU, he 
holds tbe ides that meoBtrnation is the outward sign of th« periodic ripening of tfaaovnn. 
Host of our readers are doobtleas acquainted with I>r. Sinqieoa s ektofsta ntemeir 
' On the Attitudes and Positiona of t^e Fstue in Utero.' In riiiniiiiiiaH witk Hub 
finbject ^ie following remarks, of Scaizoui (Hi the pontion oaualty iiswininl by tbe feeUs, 
and on tJie ciroomitanCes which give rise to it, are therefore intereating: 

" Ik lb* 4tM Ut moDthi irf pr^nanoy tha erUargetnent of die nterai Is effected at the 
cxpenaa of the fcndnt. . - ■ Abont tfcetaiidM of tbe setentli motiA the enIaT(;emeDt of tha 
lowerdMriM «f t^ atM-ni«onin>«Bees, wbeivby the tMHtf Btfimea a mor« onl ftFrm, end 
tl«e maaaDremant* at it* awer and lover cinwiarfwnnw an pnngr nMl^ aqnaL Asia w^ 
known, and as we bave hsd frequent o^pcctiuutiea in aasaa of abArtbn o( eoarinotaf «■»■ 
selves, tbe fcetns occnpiea a noarlj borizontal pomdon doriiu the first weeks of ita eziri- 
enoe. ... As it iaoreases now in length, tbe transverse dtameter of tbe ntarine eavi^ 
b^ng leas, no bnger sfibrds it the neoeesary rooni, and the fratna nadnslly becomjog mora 
firm, and preecoiinc a greater reaistsDoe, is, so to qwak, otrnMrained bj its increase in sze to 
bring ita kmg axis Into that of the uterus, whereby one or other extremity of tbe trunk tt 
elevated towards the ftindns nteri. The lower division of tbe utaras is not yet, bowurcr, 
sufficiently luge for the disproportiioately volnmiuons haad of the fietoi. Thns it happeni 
that tbe latter, partly perhapa owing to Kdvt moiwnents of tha fcetns, is devated into tbs 
widest part of tbe ntems eorresponding to the fondos, bat the iielrio extremis oeonpec tba 
deepest part — tbe oerrioal ponion of tbe cavity," (p. 01.} 

InsizyWHi 13,fi8itletiverici took irfaceinHhePragna lying-in Institution; ofthc^21 
occnned bofen tha seventh month, and of fliese, Ifl weJe cases of peldc, and onir sii 
of cranial presentation. In 84 other eases of abM^oo observed by Scanzohi hi pnvste 
praMioe, 14 wore caaas of pelvic presentation. In premature births at a later pcn'od ol 

Q nancy, pelvic presentations were often obeerved, and in cases where the ftrtns via 
de*d tins presentation mote especiidly oecnrrcd. ITie Conjoint experience of 
Scansoni and Dubois on this interesting point is thus expressed : The per-cenlage ef 
cranial presentations where the child was less than six months old was 4B'7 ; after Uk 
sislh taaaOi tho per^cwitage of eranial prcsentAtions was, of children bom dead SSiJ, 
of driUmn bom anve 8(fa 

" Henoe, in prematntn Urtba, in the aarlier moDths of tngOMtr tha tetos H«a with fti p«(- 
ne utremlt; directed downwards di^troportionaidy ofleo ; and the Avqasu^ of ttta pod- 
QM dunlntsbss as the proper period of pr^nauoy approaobw its tanuiaatioB. £\itth«r, K h 
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wwrTnabln that ckhiU pnantatiaoe lo frMoentlt oomt h thoM pfecnaaelw la vhloh the 
eUldiabontUve." (i>.n.) 

Hie he«d aBsnines the lower poeition at a later period, became Uie lover s^^eut «f 
the Qtenn becomes more developed at that time. The upper port of the body of tlie 
tetOB becoming heavier tbaD the lower, tends to fall to the lower iitaation, aod th^ 
more bo as the narrow pelvis of the f<£tus is not a firm basis of fiupport for it As a 
natunl cbnaeqtience, the fcetoa tani», and asaames the potition wilit the head dowo- 
wards (p. 93). 

Tlie concliiBions of ScatiEoni as to the usual position of the feetui at different periods 
ti intrauterine life, ue in most respects identical with those of Dr. Simpson, but the 
c^Dse of the final assumption of the vertical position with the he«d preaentinc is, 
aeeording to Scanioni, the shape of the ntenu, one paragraph alone leading us to mfer 
that he woold be disposed to admit the influence of Uie movements of the fcetiis iljwlf 
in prodncing this result Dr. Simpson, is the paper alluded to, considers that the 
modons of the foetus, consisting of strong and well-marlied reflex movements and 
adjons performed daring intra-nterioe life by the motor mnsctea of the tmuk) and par- 
ticolarly of the Hmbs of the f<Btns, are the chief cause of the position in qnesUon; 
and, according to the same authority, the position tlius assumeo is maintaioM by the 
same means, any disturbance of this n^fiural position exciting reflex movements in the 
tetns, by which it is speedify restored. 

^e signs of pr^;nanoy, and the differentJal diagnosis of this condition, ar^ well treated 
of; and a usenil table is ipven, illustrating the diagsostio value of the several data at 
different pcrioda of pregnancy. A ready method of determining the date of delivery, 
which ^>pears to be used by German obstetricians, and which is applicahle in moat 
cases, deserves notice. Ho date of the last menstnation being given, coDnt three 
months backwards and add seven days ; this will give the day on which the delivery 
nm be expected to occnr, 

ui reference to the respective influence of the cerebro-spinal and of the sympstitetic 
nervous systems on the movements of the uterus is partnntion, Scanzoni believes that 
both of uiese systems of nerves have a share In the productdon of the movements in 

restjon, but he regards it as more than probable that, notwithstanding the distribni- 
n of motnr fibres &om the cwebro-spinal system in the uterine substance, the oon- 
tiactaons of this oimo are regulated by the sympathetic system. Wigand'a views as 
to the order in whi^ the different parts of the uterus contract during a pam,hecon«ders 
to be incorrect, the contraction of the whole organ being simultaneous, and not, as 
Wigand believed, commencing below. 

In the chapter devoted to the mechanism of parturition, (he several positions and 
presentations are fitlly discussed, and the causes of the different sbuormal positions of 
the ftBtus pointed out, together with the meona of rect^ising them by internal and 
external examination. In cases of crow presootation, Scanzom has always found the 
uterine tissue unduly relaxed, and this relaxation ia, in his opinion, the most important 
of the causes leading to this mode of presenlatum. 

The involution of the uterus after delivery is described as taking place under normal 
conditions as follows t Immediately after the expulsion of the plaoenta the egntraction 
of the Dtcrus is extreme, the upper surface of the organ only reaching four inches above 
the pubes, but during the next two hours the uterus gradually enl 
of tills time extends six or eight inches above the pubes. lie ) 
ludon of the uterus docs not begin until after tlie expirBtion of twi 
honrs. We regard the period at which this occurs as exceedingly i 
to the possible absorption of deletarion* matters by the uterine v 
Hir&co of the uterus, it being evident that when tne involution is 
diseased actions have been set up within the ntenu, tiio proji 
action will more reiulily, nndcr such conditions, pass into the veine 
of the forms of puerperal fever ; in confirmation of this suppositi' 
^d that ScaJizoni observes in another place that deficient inv 
spiM-'srs to. predispose to attacks of this disease. CtOO*; Ic 

Under the head Pathology of Parturition, we find a large share of attention devoted 
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to tbe almoimUieB cf tbe pelria, wwl Awr infivoMe in retudiag or to^oAing ti» s«t <tf 
birth ; and the dtagnoBie of these various anomalies, by eitenml wd mt«nid exnviB*- 
tio'n, is dwelt on at oonsiderable length. On the mucli-coBtested qnestion, u to the 
effect of the ftdministration of ergot on the life of the child in cases where the espnl- 
rivo efforts of tbe uterus are deficient, Scanzoni remarks that ia several cases bo luw 
observed the sotinds of the fceta! heart to dimfnish in force and frequeiicy tcin or 
fifteen minates after the drug has been administered, and in mich cases, even where the 
delirety vas artifloiatly hastened, the child was bom dead. He is inclined to attribute 
the noxious agency of ergot on the child to the forcible and continuous contractrom 
of the uterus thereby tndiiced; and adds, that it should not b« given in cases wfaera 
tite delirei^ of the child is likely to be long postponed. 

Puerperal convulsions are most frequently eieited by irritation of the periiilicric 
spinal senaory nerves, bat they may be induced, according to our autlior, by direct irri- 
tation of the spinal ncrvoos centres (Rutbenmarkn-cMvvlKontn), or by irritation con- 
veyed trora the brain to the medulla {Oehim-convultionen) \ one of the most powcrfbl 
" Cauiil momaitt" of the convulsions Is considered to he the condition of the blood 
induced by Bright's disease. Puerperal convulsions occurred in 190 cases out ol 
91,2T2 — i.e. in the proportion of 1-480. Of SO cases under Scanzonj's own obeerTa- 
tion, 2fi were in priiniparte, 

liio next divison of the woi4c, treating sA" Obstetric operations," comprises nlmoat 
all that is to be said on the subject The plan adopted, of separating the descriptJon 
of the oper^iona themselves from l^e consideration of th? conditions for the relief of 
vhich they are required, is in msny respects disadvantageons. The operations are diB- 
cussed under two heads; ]. Tliose which are of a " preparatorr" character ; and 2. 
Those by means of which either the whole act of parturition, or single parts of i^ are 
artiflcially brou^ to a termination. Under the first head are comprehended the arti- 
ficial dilatation of the os uteri, the enlargement of the oe externum by scarification, arti- 
ficial rupture of tbe membranes, the induction of abortion, and of premature labour, 
and tnniing. Under the second head, 1. Operations which only aim at deliveiy withoot 
necessarily iniaring the foetus, including the use of the forceps, manual efforts, the voctb, 
air tractors, Ac. ; 2. Operations in which injury is necessarily inflicted on the child, per- 
foration, embi^Otomy, Ac.; 3. Operations in which parts of the mother are injured hi 
order to afford an artificial mode of egress for the child, including the Cxsarcan sec- 
tion ; A. Artifltial detachment and extraction of the placenta; fi. 'T\it accouchement forret. 

Tlic operation of tnming by the head has been, Scanzoni considers, too much nc^ect 
ed; and he believes thai in many cases this operation might be performed instead of 
that usually adopted of bringing down the feet, and that the lives of many children 
mteht be wi as saved. Turning on the head is only to be performed, he remarks, 1. 
When the body of the foetus is so movable that its position can he altered without the 
exercise of any considerable force, and without danger of injury to the maternal ornos. 
TTiis mobiliw can only be calcnkted on when the liquor amnii has either not at m, or 
only parHy and recently escaped, when the uterus is not found generally or partialty 
contracted, and the presenting part of the fwtts has not yet entered the pclv:c brim. 
2. When the head is tolerably near the os uteri ; 3. When good and effective conti«- 
tion of the uterus can be calculated on, so its to retain the head in its new position ; 4. 
AVhen the pelris is tolerably wide. The operation is not advisable when the immediate 
extraetion of the child by the forceps may be necessary, owing to the difficulty of fixing 
the head so as to allow of the use of these instniments. In most cases, from the bet 
that the patient it seen too late, Scanzoni admits that the operation of turning by the 
feet is the only one admissible. 

The second of the works before ns, ' On the Dispases of the Female Generwive 
O^ns,* extends to »70 pages. It is divided into seven Sections, in which mb respor- 
lavely treated, — the Diseases of die Uterns, of the Uterine Ligaments and Coverings, of 
the Fallopian Tnbeft, of the Ovaries, of the Vagina, of the eitcmal Genitals, and of tbe 
Breasts. The most important of these are those appropriated to the consideradoD of 
the dtBCBMs of the uterus and ovaries, and to a notice of these the following remark) 
will be restricted. * 
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^taci0nt 0^ (fa OTerKi.— ^?ii this rabject wo hare some very interertiog and. knport- 
snt obaervswD*. ScanEoni flnd^ on atrefbl esaminatioii, tliat the Ceirix, and that part 
of tbc ntenn iq die hnmedfate neighbourhood of the seat of the flexion, is generally 
flattened, the nterine tissne less resistant and finn Qtan nauat, and espcoiatly on that side 
towards which the oi^n \% flexod. Tie ^rtioos of the nteroi so altered are described 
a> having a yellowish colour, which on microacopio examination is down to be due to 
the fact that the proper uterine tiiaue has undergone ftitty transformatfon. ' The 
ritiuttjon of the flexion, generally c«)>nb)ned wfth ante- or rotro-fleiion of the organ, U 
(Bually juat above the cervix ; in two cases atresia of the nterine canal eidsted at the 
■eat of ftexion. 

The greatest Bmnber of cases of flexion of the nteras presented ^eraselvea between 
the ages of thirty and tbirty-fiTe, and the chief of the causes which tend to its produc- 
tion Scanibnl con«idei« to be, — too early marrMges, followed b^ conception i» casea 
whore the sexQid organs are yet impcTfectly de«ioped, pmpianciea rapidly mcceeding 
one on the odier, and premature hibour and abortion. THie latter canse is e4>ecia11y 
operative ift the production of flexions of the nterua amongst the lower classes of 
abciety, honaehold or oAer occupations being with them often resumed at too eariy a 

Eriod after the prwoatore expnftion of the contents of the utems, and before the oi^n 
a Undergone tie necessary mvolntion. Our anthor ftirtber believes that this invotn- 
tiftn always taUi place lees nkpidly in "SMea of premature delirefy than when the preg- 
akncy hsa eirtended over the proper period. Women who do not suclile their infiinta 
are alao ssid to b* mor* liable to flenons of the utonw after delivery, than those who 
do not 90 li^IetA their niMema) duties, a reason for which k to be foond in the effect 
of tbe inftatioB of "^e sipple during the act of snclriTig on the contraotioDB of the 
itterna. PTexioni of the uieros sre, in a few caaea, more productive of ftirdier resulta of 
Importaneo ; but when th» lesioft has reached a certsfn point, anomalieB of tfta nterine 
laxtute aKd tX the divkous nse^hram necessarily retult. Ibe nterine vessels become 
Mlsrged, the organ conectrted, and the circulation of the blood impeded in consequence 
cf the jJiuSK^ exercised; tnereftsed seeretion from tlie mocoos membrane of the uterus, 
«tDeions and' ulcerS of' various parts of the cervix and os uteri, and a certain amount of 
hypertrophy of thd uterm, are also results of the lesion in question. 

Scanzoni decidedly disapproves of the mechanical treatment of flexfom of the uterus 
fcy the intrwfneCon of instrnments into its cavity and their retention there. He says : 
' We hold their employment to be dangerous, useless, and moreover, in consequence 
«f insepanMe coftoomitant circumstances, in many cases inadmissible and impracti- 
cable." (p. 98.) 

Scanzoni farther statee that he has hadan opportunity of obsenrisg theatate of, the 
tteros in several cases of flexion which had formerly been under the care of Kiwiach, 
and in which the inatniments in queetioa had been used. The state of the uterus dia- 
«av«ied was si)dii. a* to wnriooa him that no good had bMa e&«rf«d bjr tkair ea^ojr- 
itenL Uwh man banefU ia to be darivod &Ma a xaade ef tnatmeat diwated te tbs 
■nasval of 1^ tMkual e&angos of tha utcraa ta«a|ly presnitL II the Oulwi be of 
•stent date, awl defea4ent im simple relaxatioti <X the utcrua, the cold douche, cold 
hip-baths, and v^nal injections consisting of infiision of ergot, twice or thrice a week, 
are recommended; and when veir profuse cervical blennorrhcaa is present, cauteriiation 
rf the cervical canal by nitrate of silver. Leeches are to be appli«l to the cervix every 
e^^ or fonrteMt days in cases in which there is abundant usmorrh^e, the venous 
stasis being thereby ranch diminished, and the tendency to serous infiltration of the 
body of &e uteros mitigated. Scanzoni finds the obetinatc constipation often attend- 
ant on cases of this Irind very easily and simply obviated, by directing the patient to 
wear a bandage ibnnd the pelviB, between which and the hypogastric region «f the 
abdomen n placed a pad or a cushion. "Pa» pressure of the pad is sud to prevent 
accumulation of teces in the lower part of the intestinal causi, and to be moreover 
occasionally effectual in removing the flexion itself 

Of 114 eases of prolapsus and procidentia uteri treated by Scaiuoni, 99 occurred 
hi women who had given birth tO children. 1''or the relief of simple esses of this kind 
he recomnend* the spoogo pessaiy, alum, tannic and muriate of iron iojectiona. The 
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peisuj of Zwanck, consuiing of two oral fUt pedbratoii .pteottr cowiactoJ h^ a bi^ge- 
joint, wbieti, after beinz iotcoduced into the vagina, ve ■epartted ud mMotained in 
this position hy a eimj^e contrivance, ha finds useful in maoj case*. The iDrtnua«iit 
is siutpJc, easily icinoved and introdaced, and we tiiiuk its more extended iBtroductio* 
into tiiit countrj might be attended witb advaat^e. Another fonn <4 otarine nrnportf 
the air-peesary of Jariel, ii favourably spoken of in caacs ivhcre tlw vaginal vtim are 
ranch relaxed and extended. 

Reu>eetiog th^ c^eratjve procedures for liie eilia gf this condilioii, ScauMui baa pv 
formed that of removal of a portion of the mucous mcmbnuie of the vagina, in order to 
produce narrowing of this canal, in 13 cases ; and that of narrowing the vaginal ori&ce 
m 5 cases. He e^resaea himtelt) bowervr, as " bf oo meant satisfied with tlie rerahi 
obtained." 

Of the " chronic infa^cta^'' or " chronic parenchymatous inflsmnurfjoii of the ulnv," 
we receive a very completo accoont. The oterui so aSected is eulargadi the uterine 
wall at the fimdus sometiniM measuring as much as ao inoh in thiplrT|Bi>«. ^a whole 
o^au is also renuukably bard and firm, its tissue veiy TesisUat, djT) and aowmic; l«t 
in parts the veeeels are mudt enlarged and foil of blood, the latter hypansmic coDdition 
bcinfi more oft«n present in cases of fibrous tumor or polypi of the al«nia. The anato- 
mical change which takes place in the uterine tissue is said to be a great iuoraase ia 
the amonnt of connective tissue. The caupplicatiopB at tUa coiulitiiMi of thfi dtenis an 
— varicose enlai^ements of the veins in the neighhonring oigans; <'it'nT''ff cataich of 
the vagina, bladuer, and rectum ; periton^ adhenona of tha aterna, and cbrooH; bypM- 
ecmia ; and formation of cyits in the ovaries. Tha effect produeeA an the meurtnsl 
function is Generally to diminish the quantity of the disdwget aad in mAoy caass to 
give rise to dysmenoirhcea. The chronic byperiemia ^ tlie ut^ne mucooa me mbr MS 
often leads to the formation of an exudation on ita aariace^ which ia ditchsaged. at infav- 
vals asd with great pain in the shape of smaiL membranous shreds. The chief csosta 
of chronic inniretuB are, acoording to the author, acute metritis; anj circnmstaiMM 
leading^ to irritation and congctf ioa of the ntenu ; diaplacemeida of the oqpw, &c Its 
oripn IS frequently to he traced to deticieut puerpieral involutiQa of tba atenu^ ahortiMV 
and excessive sexual intercourse. The nofniitfubeas of prostitubea he oountkis Ut be 
connected with the existence of this uteriae hypertrophy. 

On the subject of DiagQC»ia, Scauzooi's observations are always good. There ■ 
occssionaDy, he remarks, a difBcuIty in diagnosticating between chronio iu&cobis an' 
fibroid tumours or polypi. Hie state of Uie catanwni^ fiiBctMUi will afford sMfid 
information, for in chronic Infarctus, the diechaige is, 

** As s mle, small in (quantity, bnl in catfes of enb-inacoug fibroid and polyp! nearly slw^ 
TOryproftnw, and oocnrriDgnnosually often. Lanfer.snb-perltjinen] ttbroidlomoinsof theetanis 
an reoog nbe d by palpation, as mora or leee cfeaHy limited, round, imevein deraUcyo* ; sod, 
in tlia ^m9 af an mik^MeitBe polyptw, or a salMMoont itiraid tsiBonr iMA baa auAsd 
a rebuae sawwhM taen oswManUe, >b« leaftb <# tte aervir to OMtottr dMri^eitr *• 
cervix haawrortinw aotoaHy d l sapp»a» c d, to eoaaaqilsBoe cf Its apwadiag aat rf tke ein^ 
oal cavity; whilst In a simple infaioCns the aerrix is fosad aaai^ alw«ff iinaaiflj idtitA 
aud its w^ thiokoiei].'' 

Vic treatment fonnd most sncccssful in eases of chronic infarctus is tlte fol]<iwiiig>— 
At first, leeches to the cenix every five or aix day% warm hip-bath^ and iiyeotioD^ de- 
sisting of water alone, or of solutions of salts of iodine and bromine. Internally, the nss 
of the mineral watcrn of Maricnbad, Eissingen, Karlsbad, Ems, Ae.; find in cases ahav 
they arc indicated, ihi preparations of iron, 

Tlic "fibrous tumours" of Uie utcrua u^i classed according aa thej' are situated wiltiji 
the ti^tiie of the utems (" round fibroid tumoan"), or in the cavity ffl the otgan {" atir- 
inepolypi"). 

■Rie " round fibroid" tumours vary in size, from a barleycorn to twiee the «« of » 
man's head, «nd they are chiefly situated at or near the Ivndus. Far practi<»l rcaiODH 
ScftiMODi distingnisfaes them into '*snb-pcritoneaI,''''iDtcrsUtial,'*and'*eiu>4UlcoDL'' 1^ 
diagnosis of cacli of these forms is given with great precision. The intvstitial vsriet/i 
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iuMmtt^ as it oft^miiy attun* a lan|w oeo than tbe othen, wd giveq TH^ to tnoN 
protbse iieaixiorrnage, is regarded as uc most unraronrable to tho patient, lodiop 
taken iat^rnalTjy and apjdicd ext^niallr, Scanzoni appears to have most faitb in as b 
remadial ag«nt j bnt he apeaka rather <UECour^'ng1j of tbe results obtainable, to far as 
a conplete cure of the disease is concerned. He does ** not reucnibcr a single instance 
in wbicb, by l^e use of these or any other means, a perfect removal of the fibroid 
iMmoTirs was effected." The symptoms produced miy be veiy much relieFed, and even 
removed, by treatntent, but tlie iinprovement is to be attnoated fo the recDOval or 
diminntiott of the intensity of the secoodary alteration produced by tba tumow, hyper- 
trophy of tha uterus in particular, Be speaks &vouTabIy of the effect of an ointment 
LDtrodoced into the ^iteiine caVily, composed of iodide oi potassium and mvcprial oint- 
ment, a combioation recommended first by our countryman, Dr. I^igby, 

After s deacriptlon of "Bbrous polypus" of tJhi nterns, follows an inquiry into the 
contpanttive merits of the three methods of treatment nsually recommended for the 
renoval of these bodies — by t4e lifflrtnre, excision, and torsion. The s^e operation is 
considered not to be admi«sibl« in wl cases. Scaneoni rejects the ligature ia most case^ 
owing to the tmfiiTOuraHe and occasionally dangerous symptoms liable to be produced. 
Of 31 cases operated on by him, he had only us^ the ligature thrc^ times, and in these 
tliree cases either torsion was impracticable, owing to Uie thickness of tLe pedicle, or 
excBsion impotsible, owing to the high attachment of the polypna. Torsion was adopted 
in 10 cases : in these cases it was not possible to introduce the scissors sufficiently &r 
to mt Btxtnstlm podiclB,wid tfaeHact nnrt the diameter of the pedicle ■WMWnatl enonsh 
to allow of the tumour being twisted off had been ascertained. Scanioni arrives at tne 
knowledge of the tact in question by seising the polypus and endeavouring to impart to 
it a rotary motion ; if the rotation is easil; aSsottd, the neck of the potypns is conn- 
dered to be so thin as to allow of its removal by the method of torsion. The long 
t4«iw-U»dadi«)Nai««»iJwiiitbi;itD«9tapacomauttd4d£3r^ 4»Hipa of tJi«a« lO/t- 
^polypi. 

Paesiog over Haa disordeta of meiirtinatwn, « snbjeet diicwaed in a ?«y philosophi- 
cal manner, «« oo«e to the actions of tk» oi^anet. 

Ovarian tomoors are divided into two classes, consisting of hollow and SO^d tnmoors. 
In the first are included, simple cyst-formations, compound or multilocular cysts, cystic 
nKonii, colloid laanonnv and cyatoM^voipoms. Tlie solid twaonracftb* 0KanMii>dad« 
fibfoid tumoan, of whioh Scsiuoni has «b«<rved 4 tm»\ eschoDdiamir and cancer, 
the latter bttng, as a rule, a secondary affection. 

Of 1623 women observed by our author in hu ffjnecological pndio^ 07 ven 
affected with ovariao diaeaee. Of 41 cases in which t£e nature of th« diaeafe was satiu 
hiished br post-mortem investigation, ai^pl« foUiculai' dropsy was found in 14 «aaai) 
coDiponnd cystic disease in 12 ; colloiil tunuHus in 9 ; cystic aatoc^a u £ ; and cyabh 
caiuQomain 2 cases. In 14 case* the n'ghliUi 13 tJB« left, and in 14 «wet both ovariaa 
'era affected. Iim's, Qh^ceou's, vtd Scauoiiu's cases togiAer u« 84& in auKbec, a«d 
in tlteee the right ovmt w» the seat of tiw dwMe 179 tiinea, tbe left ISA, i>»d txtik 
oriqea 60 timM, - 

The^ncrol concIuHona as to the stiology of ovarian diseases are tlms expressed r*^ 
Tbej^ vith ieiv exoeptiont, only become developed during that period (tf life in whiek 
tb* feneratire piigaas are in « state of activity. Abstinence itwa sexiis! interoouD^ 
opeci^Iy when combinsd witii mensftnal irregularity, find long-contini^ and intenaa 
Vjiennnta of fiie or*ri«B, from whatever auise^ ore tae most f»^ent eansea of tbeee 
■mctioBa. 

l!hc important and much-debated t|aestioa as to the preper treatmept ef ovaraw 
dropsy, the Msdet will find eoi&pKheaaivetysndiadiiBioDBlj handled. Tbe " OjperatkHi^ 
^irthe care er lelief of this axisfftion are die following; — PoiKtiue of overiui cyati 
tliioQ^h the anterior wall of the aMomeo ; puncture through the wall of the ragfaui 
iii^tioDs of irritating flnids into the cavity of the c^st; axcieion of t portion ^ tiiia ojvt 
*a]I ; ^tirpatioD of the whole bmiour. 

, Stanioni ragarda tbe first of these operations to be genenlly UDsacceasfal as a cxaar 
tive method, whil« it ii ii9t alwityi fraa tKm depger. The tecoud, tltat of poacUie «f 
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the cyst througt Ae wJl of the vagfna, ia spoken nmch more bronrably o^ u affording 
a chance of penn&nent relief. Of 14 cases operated on by the latter metliod, 8 wen 
cured. In 2 eases the cyst began to fill ^un a few Veeka after. In 3 cases the resah 
TTas unknown, the patients having escwied obscn-ation, and I' died subsequently of 
typhus. In this operation, the results of which are thus so enconragina ana whidi ii 
of coarse only admissible in those cases In whtch the cyst has not risen Som tbe cor/n 
of the pclria, the cyst is punctured, and the fluid afterwards allowed to drain off throt^ 
a tube which is retained in the cyst for some few days. Injection of the cyst, Scanioni 
considers to be hazardoos, on tie ground that it is always impossible to predicate Ihs 
amonnt of inflammation which may be excited thereby ; and excision of^a portion <rf 
the cyst wall fts still more so, from the severehfemorrhages and inflammations likely to 
occur. The operation of extirpation of the tumour he characterizes as simply a su^iol 
ventare {chiruTgisckei TTayMiiiciJ. Of 11 cases operated on by Kiwisch and Lai^- 
beck, he reports 9 as having terminated fataDy. 

In conclusio(n wo lave only to say that we have derived much instruction from the 
perasal of the work, and we can confidently recommend it to those engaged in the ma- 
tigation and treatment of the diseases of the female generative organs, as « sound, prac- 
tical, and nsefdl treatise. 
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Jteport (if Hie Oommittiorti^t oppo^tted'to intmin irOo the R^uStHonfafteting 
the Sanitary Condition cff the Army, the Oryanixation of Military J^ptt^ 
ami th» lyea^nentqf (As Stde and '^ntndtd/ with JSmdenoe ana Jlmoufiz. 
Presented to both Houses of PiirIi*iDett( by comrnandoflier Majesty.— Z^uiin, 
186B. Folio. 

Iir the iprine of 1SS6, after the tale of the snffbrings ijf our a^lsiit troops h tbe 
Crimen hod been substsntiat«d byandottbted evidence, the House of Commons, 
on the motion of the late Mr. A. Stafford, appohited a Select Committee on tbs 
Medical DepartUeflt of the Apaj. The object (*f this Committee was apparsnUj 
(ftr, «a there were no instractions given to it, this can only be conjectured from 
Uie general tettor of its examinatioDB) to trace ont the cansos of thoee practlcil 
dafectii in the woHttng of the department irhkii had beoome manifest in toe saily 
part of the Crtmesoi w»r; to ihquire into the acAmowiedged and alleged grier- 
fences of Ifce medical officers : to suggest such alterstioos in Ae mode of t]>dr 
•dmiflsSon, promotioa, and retirement, and in the systemof govemment ofthi 
department, as should seem best calculated to raise it to a high state of efficfaney, 
and to mbke such recomraendationg on the organiaatloti of military hosphstatt 
Would bo likely to prevent a recurrence of the disastrous mismanagement whii 
bad unfortunately been the characteristic of the general hospitals at Scutari bt tl« 
Winter of 1BS4-6. In due time the Committee made iTb Report, which, ^ 
the Erldenoe and Appendix, was printed in the fcrm of It Blue Book. Runiow 
ware then current of a Royal warrant, founded on its reoommendadons, vhia 
in» greatly to ameliorate the condition of the medical department ; bnt no men 
dooomeat a|wiftred. On the re-asserablhig 6T Prfrlidment in 1 897, in reply to » 
"""•'"u by Mr. Stafford, whose exertions ftn behalf of the sick eolffier merit tte 



high«it praire, Mr. P. Peel stated that it was the intention of her Msj^ 
6ov«mmeol to appoint a Royal Cooimission to inqnire into the eubjeet In'' 
deciaion was probably oome to from tho feeling that a Committee of the Hc«« 
of Commons, on which there was not- a angle medical officer, nor indeed wT 
••wiBfcep praotio^y aoqnaiBted with the subjects ondBT inqtilry, was likely enoogn 
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U> cOttAk Mme^eitldiM oMMw; br'to-ttUke Btthe faAmtinMs Acdnmetid^bii. 
The memben were, certain!^, nmch mt the mercy of prirste adiisers, whA vere 
not unlikely to direct attention to pointa personally intereBtiDg to thsuiaelves, aul 
to neglect the veig^tier interests of the nb'k. soloier and of the medical depar^ 
meat generally. 

In RQnounctDg the intention of Ihe Govemmenf, the Under Secretary of Sut« 
for War 

" Woold DOt deny dutt tlt< aSraatamx oflbred in other aerrices had the efifect 6t prerenttns 
the most alhl« niM from i»iBp«ti^ for HMploymtnt In tlw Army ]f«dlcal Department ; ana 
b»wa»aialDtMAaltlnn«dinloniMn«ftb» amy tiwdd paasioi at hvt «qSul adrantagts 
wMt tfaoaa « ^y d hf tha lame <lw<# |>«t«(b» m other nrtieti. Hewafidfstly h«H«nd 
that Mis waowutiiwaMloni of An GtHoaimtom, NtiJtd wiA the rwctetiaiia of tin Get*- 
mUtMot 1— tiw ri oi i L woidd anabl* tha Qorerjuuent to deal with tltis qmttioii la a mMuw 
which wooid be Batdinotory to (l)f medif^.ciffioen and benefioi*! to tbe aerrioa."* 

Aocordlngty, in May last b Koyal Gonuniarion was issued to ifao ^a^ 
HonDorable Sidney Herbert, who had formerly he&i Secretary at War ; Mi, 
Aupisttu Stafford, who bad personal experience of the hoapltala m the Eaot, and 
had obtaiiied daring the previous inquiry much knowledge of the state of the 
department, and the feeling of its members ; (Monel Sir fi. Storlca, tlie military 
commandant of the ho^uT at Smyrna, and subsequently at tbOHe of Scutari, and 
now holing an appointment as nulitary secretary in the war departmcDt ; Dr. 
A. Smitli, director-general of the army medical department ; Mr. Alexander, 
inspector-general of nospitals, who had served through the whole of the lat« war, 
both in Bnljgria and the Crimea ; Sir T. Phillips, Sir Jaa. Clark, Mr. J. R. 
Martin, and Ttr, J. Sntherland, one of the aanitaiy commiisiiHiers sent to the 
Crimea in 1856, directing them ** to inquire Into the orMnizatlon, government, 
and direction of the medical department of the amy.*^ Dr. BMbor, who is well 
Kuown as one of the authors of the Army Statistical KeporU, was appointed 
xucretary. It wonM Indeed be diScolt to find a body of men who, from their 
general aoqnirements, their habits and previous pnrsafts, and their independent 
Pontion, would be more likely to conduct a searcning inquiry into such a matter 
oonestly and impartiaDy, or to declare their opinions fearlessly,' and ofcr valuable 
mctical auggestioiM. Sor havs w« been diMMoiited ia wa cxpMMtions. The 
Report is dear, temperate, and pnwtical, uid Um foqiiJry bears maA* throughout 
of having- been conducted with a view t? a i m i i ftrf n dvfMMflid to surest 
remediea — not to throw blame upon individuals, orto Asceitsita, ai-|>opiilar phrase, 
"whom we should hang," 

The instmcttonB issn^ to the Odmmi*idn *ere of a ^^er^ character, and 
admitted of oonsiderable latitude in their' hiquiries. Their first etep, therefore, 
WM the verj judicious one of classifying the various matters, and deliniDg more 
strictly what they conceived to be tlie limits of tb^ ii>ve«tig^tea. Rennfag 
onr readers to the Rqwrt for the details of ^Us cJassifioation, wa Buy bri^y ann 
them sp as beins — the powers vested in the medical dwAitioavt, and tht 
UQ^ures in force for the prevention of disease in the army, tne newis pnmd«d 
&r its cure, the system of reoordins and registering it, the oooraa tMOfAoA in 
invaliding soldiers, the poaition of uie army medioaT d^arta^t in evwythlDg 
relating to the in&viduiJ officers, smd the eoastit«tion and oigfsiaitioD of the 
govtB-umeot of the deportment. 
But the Commimo^ers judicifwsly observe : 



"Before entering upon any oomrideratlon of the measores heretofore takoi, or those which 
ueald in fUnre b« taken, to seoor* the he^tb of tbft to ap r^ whether In pvdee er wsr, the 
nOdeiioy or fatsnffldeBoy of the former idtoaU be tested by tb« resataa prodMOsd. U tk* 
traopa be habitually in the n^eymentflf as good btaMi Mthe n*«f yon Montr's AdAMtik 

, .edLyGoOQle 
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into the aui>jm;t" . 

With a view to ae(^e^tain this, Uie Conmtsuon ezamioed Dr. EWr, of the 
Registrar-Geoeraffl Department ; Mr. NeiBon, an actuary, who hu paid much 
attention to the subject of Friendly Societies j -and Colop«l Sir A. TiUIoch, and 
have given at some length the results of their inouiriea. 

The soldier may be oonaidered as a aelected life. Previona to admianon inM 
tlie aiTnj, ever^ recruit is examined by a Btedical officer i and at this ordesi, i> 
shown by a aenes of returog in th« Appeodu^ extending over twenty years, oat- 
third of all the mes inweetad we ref<Mt»d ; mA of ihwu, Wtveen o«»^Wtii aed 
onfrtbird for oMuee whwh woald be likely to aboriM lilt. It it reMMkaUa, thai 
vUle Ae proportioii of rejeotiona, for medioal rraeoa*, \d the Britab my, on the 
svsrage or twenty years (1838-61), amoairted to B18, In the Frenoh arnly,' on the 
average of thirteen years (1681-48), it was 3ft per thotuand. (Appendix, Irri) 

Bu^ there ia another operation by which the mortality in toe army abooii) be 
dtminished. When a soldier becomes toeffoient, from his faealtli breuing Aon, 
or from any canae ■which disables hSm for militaiy service, he is disoharMd as m 
invalid; and, by this process, from one apd a half to two per cent, of Ihe.troopi 
BrtTing m the United Kingdom are got rid of annually, before the period arrives 
>t which tliey might be deemed emeriti. An army, the sdmladoQ into whicb ii 
guarded by such precautions, and from the ranks of wtich sickly and inoflldont 
mpn are Hius eUmmated, mi^t natnraUv be expected to be m<»-e neajthf tbw ^t 
general population. '^'Sj howerer, is far frx)I^ being tJie ca^e, aa wQl be seen b; 
Qie fcAo\nng sQiQmary of the resi^i^ etalttd in the Report ; 

Sati^^ ttaiktperVMd Ikikf 9f 4m^ 4ff»t—iO-^0. 

EoMd«rid OanhT* . . , IVl 

, Cavalry aC tho LbN'* , ]8-« 

Inflwtf^ of ti» Lkrt* , . 17-S 

Foot QiwHs* , , . . , 80-4 

Male popnldtloa of En^Und and Taleaf ........ 6-t 

Ooontry popnTatlotil 7-7 

Hanoheatur , . . , 134 

TMOtr-Aitrlarn towu ■mbtn traoH an vndy qaarters^ . 11-9 

irfrtttiMl MawrwfcinsBtbwof ftfaiitoaoibtM- • ■ *■** 

A«ri«dtoal-Ubo»wagM9raUft 8.0« 

Ontdoor tndes in townit ...,.,,...-,. fi'M 

FartiaOyoQtdoor trade* in dittot ■' * • S'U 

Printml , S'09 

PoUmI 8-8S 

Kamt ■ . . 10 81 

We look «Mi some nisph^on on the voty low rate of mortaHty of agrioohnnl 
tebeurers, meafcerl of friendly societies, as stated by Mr. Neieon, bewase we ire 
aware Ant Aerc are considerable sonrecs of error in the returns of these aodetw 
wMeh It is ertremeTy dHBealt to rectify. Bat, taking tie other oocupatioiifi, or^ 
genefid pi»ptristioti, there is enough to exdte surprise and to call for searoliiBf oi- 
(jBlry, In the feet that the mortality in the infantry of the line is one-half gnMs, 
and in the Foot Guards nearlj' doobte that of the popolation of large towas. 

"Hie Commiadoners having thus shown the neo«^y fiw fhrtber hiveeUgstkn 
proceed to inquire into the causes of tliifl lugb rata of nuHtoHty. Tbtj stiM ^ 
causes asdgned to them to be : 

"1. mghtAsty. S. Wmt of ««rdfla and ndtable em[doym*iLt S. bitempentt tfJ ^ 
tMMflied ImbU s aina«tg •oUfen. 4. OnrwdhlK and instdftdetit ventilatkiii, mi inln'K'^ 
-^—- — — "NttvesMwagshiWrBaka.* {p. !».) 

W4 . tDaVfT. -.i>Go<t)^«*» 
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To t3te first of thcH they are " df«t>Med to cttnoh TKtle compatbtlve fanportsnoe," 
ledng tfaat ttte raortaRtj dt the poQDe, irho do more Af th>t dutj^ ttntil troopk, 
btiblT' oae-llUf M Irigh. It-f»'r«rjr MRmilt to va.<f how uach of tfte mortaSty is 
pro^aoed by this cAme. 'Rn OominisgionerB have, hovevef, sapptied In the Ap- 
pendix aome returns which may amist in aolving the question. The City p<:riicQ 
force ia divided into a day and night polioe, which arc kwt quite distinct, llie 
day foree is divided into two relaysL and doca duty from 6 A.U. Ull 10 p.m.; thfi 
night force ie oa di^ every night fVom 10 r.u. t^ 6 a^. On tb* aTentgii oi fiv'a 
Twa, tbotqttrtalityiiUiaiiigbtioroe'aMsedAd that is the day foroc bytpwlilOO. 
The aaiabera are too small t*wamM aay ^ery pMitive dvduetiOBs, bat -the rMHltl 
ire auffituent to jnstily the ooncinsion that night duty does not account for the 
exttWBve mortality in the army ; and it cwri Mt fas Mjjmm* tkK^ KhU« the 
po&ee are on duty every night, the soldier mounts guard only once in four or five 

TO ibo •wvm-ot aulnMg w w m twa mmI eAt}itefn^fiC the OmtandittkMN Aets t» 
ttlMitt «ottBMenbIfl itnportan«e,'«nd rtftr tn tnpport of this view to Btf. Keisoii's 
uliln. fVfl Are dot pre]^are)I to attd!bato much of the mortally to this caua& 
but In a moral point of view the importance of the subject cnonot be ovtirrateX 
k larga proportion of th* crime aad disHpatioD im the arioy is deubtlMs Qwiu[ W 
^le waak of^BOBte ratioOAl ooaupation ; mmii driras t^ nea to Um fgnm&i^ 
ud they beoome drunlui^ for «■■!' it MMikWi^ t» 4a. On tUa pout «« 
earaestly trost the recommendations of the Commismoners will meet with due 

The tluvd eauae i» itet at- tlie inwaiperala mA detHMMhai h^tla Mntig; tKa 
soldiera. Oa ifaa^ai^aM of i a iMt f iMi c th* OoftHoUoMrs nanvk, tfaattbemii 
DO evidanM t»ah«v-*ia«>tliB mMIs lv«M>«dnMhi» Itan-tbe avitaKvar te'ctea 
fronvWdi Wk tikM. Ob >ha w»iry^ ifcaw torwa— toMpfnwlhaL A«b 
thi ainidlB«M oT tba faalaaee «l pay w^iA m«M Into Ma haada, and 1k« rigiint 
^wpiine exwnsad amr Uai^ m iMi iMMr ofi^vrtnaMea of drfnUi^M itM^m^ 
tion than the Jabawring nXmtm m geaeial. Biift, aras w«« tUs B«t-«o, awdeiNt 
tfamk cba* iataap««Me wtuid add aiMk to the Mettatity it tbe rlaAs af Iba 
anny. It woold probaUy teaiHo injwaii MaliriaMy tfce Atfoaat of ^wliiUaff! 
bntiate'WttiU-JaMrnUfc-'^a aAv tW age alwW>k ■ a(d«w^i»a«HUT «!■- 
dw^ed u> Mwio»— ttet it wadli the titt of da^ka Hr; N«bA» prapondMl a 
UieooT, tM ilii— of tha "aafiVDM ^iMata," aMi «f *^lb» digtatift vt^mmf 
Bay lie 

"llfguiled as the diatinotlve t;p« of the cooses of death among intemperate persona ; and 
Uie pTMondaanoe of deaths aicripted to anch causrt in any particalar collection of ^ts may 
tUitf lead to the fnferenoe of hregoIaHty Af habttl brHog preniled to an nmisnd extent," 

Ida OflHuajMbnerB obsafvv Hm* tlt^ "nve onaMe to adopt ^ Mmehinonff A 

wUeb Hr. Na&MB has an-)r«d f* a decimm In wfttch ve A*^ eavwur. Wenwy 

obtem, thftttf Ml Aeorr b« correct, the scridfers of the iMt Qtrnr^ iSMtbt 

! mm irregakr la tSictr nabtts' than any other branch of the serrice, and nparjy 

twice as intemperata at ^M WiM 0nantt— « qseMloD which we tnay saftly leave 

! to Iw cleindtd by (AT Lo&A>v rMdara. It woald require much mora extmnve 

' dfla, toA mora acaurata obMifMAon, to tnattff the adoption of such an hypothesit. 

WiA fagaad^w un^ debadflfaery, with its Tei^ ftvqnent ooneomitant xtuetvek 

' l iif i j , we beHafe it to baT« been niuletYaud aa a oaom of diseane. TVoqiwnt 

i sttaeteafn^sUHabreik down the eon«CitotJon, and produce that cacbeotto con- 

. AioB whiw fcwuna tha •la^afawn c al «l pfctMwt. BypMHtpmallsto a conw^er-^ 

: tble extent awMW ealdtMP^ ifeid aatooftcBhappena tmttheaame maA oonfintctfl 

I tha ^seaaa aaveru tiibea ta 'qniok toooessioa, u Is vary ftely mder m^ otrcnm- 

' rtMceg to braalt iawa Maaa a ati t ntioa. On- drfe piAlt, however, w« are not aware 

of any special observations havioff been made, but we trust it wifl now attract the 

ittenfion of the army medical oSowe, md iMd to some oot^nite scientitio invcs- 

tiKBtionB into the aabject. 
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Bat t)ie fi»rUi of tba cauM awgned, " orovdiog ud inaafieieaC yentilitiK 
and nuiavices ariuiuf from latriaee and del«til)Ta KwetftQ in barracka," ic that t 
which the ComnuBaioaara attach the moflt importasoe. llie dilTerenoe in the nun 
taUty of BOldien and oiTiliana ariaea ctdefly from yabnanarj affectioaa. It i 
stated that— 

" WhHe in lifvil Itfo at tb« loliSan' was, the daathf b; pnlmonai? dbeasM are 6*8 mt 10IX> 
- ■ ■' • ■ - "^ in the Infcatry qf the Una to 10-2, In the Gow5» to IS- 



Kit 
gB eowtinrte tb* ftAewtnfr proportions ; b«»It— ta ttt tambf 8M p«- eaot. ; 'm tt 
loO^nrr «< Un Um ars pw oaaL ; ta Ite Qwnb H '? T» ««il" 

^(oosedto 



It mar ^ Mated that, in otril life, inraffldeot olotUnc, 
wtair a^ii»hnilwnwii oiimfMlam,mi tib* vktaM^i 



^ oonttthat* to the pKmagMJoo of this olav of rlitaana. . . 
aUegad tkat the dothin^ the food, or Ae nataia of the ooenpation in iUelf are p< a cbancu 
vbioh would JnatilV theunpnUtionltiattbejr ■nam^thepradisporingosnaeeoftbeeu^ 
fro mortaHtr of the loIAer br pnhnonarr fflaesM. a, thereCora, tt can b« shown tint lb 
»A3b/t In buradc bnathca a vitmed and pothrted atmoBpbera, it Mowi tbat of th« four pn 
ikoMbgtamm afcar* tanmatated, the hrtto the one to irtlch th« ma tmin UtfiiBtvortb 
■wBJat «» tUaalMaaf ^tmm mff WaMrfy a Wri h l al" <p. ifc) 



The Commiauoners atate, in anpport of thtAr flonfllOBioMi aa to Ma Won tin 
d^ef flMMe «r 4dlgeMa, tlHt tbft «ttr« Mm^ of bMfis, nUah ia bnttod,BBdDo 

r -tared bi bacnaks with aaiMaberofaaa* naaaMi iaaasMamt iaaIkff«dtob« 
tmtj vcvuy «f vUtAi the nort^itgr ia wadm «ba« ef Avvhil popalalkn. &« 
we eotartaJM alTCBg diM^ta wfaath* tha nMraafrfln that amr ava to be Tffeii 
on. It babveafMedWnabyaa^bsff- mllMqndnttd wfththe^ateBi,ihii) 
Jarge Domber ofthe nea are ipcanted telentdM, aad that if tba; die while abwul 
from their eorM, th«7 an not inoloded in »• caaoaky ratoma. Until aocanic 
-'-'-1 natialMa are pttbUdtod, we mMt witiiludd oar aaaaat to the If " 



nado by Mr. Neiaea to the Cowiiiioaati on thia ^Mcb. N<x do ve sita^ 
MaohMfoMaaoa U the angaiant ia th« RtyoM fimaded aa tha grm^wthMtfii 
thbsnviath*0riiBeaMthej9riatf<(rf IdH, TbaoiwiaolarBrhad heesowl; 
•amhiktfld, a«d had baea replaced iy yoay aiMiBni, mio, Miivng after jodldou 



nniury arranffmienu had been adopted in the camp, wwe not expoeed to tbt 
■aoM oaoeea ofdiseaae aa their predeoeBaora, and b w&om t^e hnta, even if a<|aIlT 
imahihtloas with the barraok& had not time to develope those duotdo pnlif <airi' 
dieeasea wldch are the oause of the mortality k the. army at home. On tbe aeit 
principle, the Guards might eongratalate themselvea <hi Uie lower rate of mortalii; 
wUeh waa eartafa to ^eyal aa^ong them far eaw tioM after their I'fra te ftf- 
laud, leaving out of eooaideratioB ^t the mut aaa oa tfteavnaae e o alidirtMf 
yotawec, incui(j[ to the old aoldien who perMhed m tha Ot^um mniaf beai re- 
plftcea byreonuta, aod that in the rednt^oiu which wen taade on the \* 



Of the war, all the uoUy and iaefioi«at mm wow Aiohai^ed. 

But without eithw- of these aoinUary ttgamoMi there waa qdtm eopigb vi 
jemand a oareftU OMtwry Into the aaaitary eoKUtMB of the banadu. 'Th•d«I'i^ 
two given by the C ow i a iaaiopera of the aoldier*! hoaie ia 6r fron amta^ ^^ 
m i nimnw cotHOBpaae allowed by ragidatioa ia 4S0 feet to aadk acMier.hatii 
would i^tpear that in a mtjjority of thebarr»cluintbeU^tedKlBgdo«i tUnEi^ 
mum ia not attained, and in aome i aatau oes theafaoaialeaa'thaa om iMlf tfatt iti^ 
down. In lika manner the rale ia negWited at havias a riiitaanii of cno foo' 
between eaeh of the beda ; io some barncks ventilati«i u next to hapMsQilvi *'■'' 
in otbeca, where ventilators exist, no means are taken to prevent tfamr beii^atoE' 
pod by the aoldier, 

" The residt is, that the eoMier sleep* in a fc»id and aDwb(deK)ine abDOql^ tbe liiUti«l 
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Ujs Qie Meds of tluU piilmonu; dleeaw which 1b bo &ta1 to tbe Sritieh armyr 

It ie probably also a cause of fever, which i» more preTalent and twice wr fctal 
1 disease m the armj ae in civil life. Bat in addition to this over-cnwding and 
defective ventilation, the atnloephere of the harraek-room at night is poUnted by 
the nriae-tub, which is tased in place of the ordinury chamber ntencilB ; a practice 
justly dedgnated by the OommisRonen as *' filthy." Well might tme of the 
witn e w o t remark — 

" That If ttrir eOgtneer ofleen fad ont^-tenCh of the ei[>eriMce tfabt meflkwl oflleeti ha:Ve of 
the p«ni]cton* ibtte of barrftck-RiMH for want tf ventUatftHi, and if Hiey bad wttowBed Om 
BW <f Of MiglMtfiui wid M«MBt«itoe-tsK IhtywortdhBgewdfchav ii Bpwwd the one 
■<iMrihiii1fc»ii^.'' 

ha&re M,^en by eaveral wibMOM, oS t^ coMlitios «f 
8 M HKpriM to b« told thM one^ tbom tMted to tbe 

•■T%«^«a^i»«r WNthMVi tbaUlv ImomiU ramraa ok aoi ^M».tifl he eanusito 
some emne wiiioh briugB him into the thoroogbly veatilated cell of a uulitarj priaoD." 

Ab r«gwrds tlte nlectiona of ^roaqd for Micampmeot* and the general sanitary 
aoaagjwnanta of a wn^ <v of « town occuuied by troops in the course of miliary 
opentMuvi ^ Kiohard Airey atetfld t^t there was. qo rule making it injperative 
toooaaolt; tWuediooI offioac ,.Zt w;m entirely Amattec of cbsQce, and we &at^>o 
oAa n^gl«oted> . 

"B tlie aotmnacidipg otBoer ^ia;.the OofoiiuBiioDers) be iDcs^rianoed and not BafficieoUy 
wtll-lDfonD«d to be conBdoiu <« bi? ignoranoe In Bucb matters, he does not a^ for the opt- 
nioa of the medical officer, and considen it intnuAve if offered. On the other hand, the best 
xnd'iitaat evtuerienoed ofBeeHlK the aertioe, kmrnKigDM ndoeof snch aMoe andasdMsooe, 
MnrMI In -Ml* ttaV> (roHed hy tt, vnle*, todead, tb« mUitixM wfalah UMy lUry bAv« 
hmMdif 4l» hM«Ma»ndf«id MM «f ttn nidi«ilaBwr'be smhw B«t t* lHp<r*««ii> 
dMMfafaiMfMlM." .^U.) ■ ■ -■ 

"ffTJf diaooaad Mia four taama Bsiigicd %» tltein for the high mtea of mwt^ty 
in the army, the Conunistooners .pro o wS to tlte iDTSMigUiofi of another Bobjeot 
TfHik MMHt osrtawlj- mmciaa « gnat iaflMBoe on the haalth of t^M aoldioM — 
BNoely, tboH diet. And in this important pacticiUai ^ arrapguacBts were foitod 
to be aa nnsatislactory as with regard to Um barracka. Th* <wly ration enppliei 
'rr^iiiwiiw w il tn ttin mlilicir nn m iHn nf iiiiii |iiiiini1 of bread and three-quarten 
^a ^QWUl oivMkt at hufsm,, or. oim |ioiind abroad. The rest of the food neceaaanr 
ftr fan ia pn«b«wl mulw nmoantal ai>jMnue»deaM, t« an amout not excoed- 
wg-fctypw— mt-dmib; agtd JkoWerer b^h tb* »arkMa Sj^. b«, Uiia siun oannot 
be. axoaMed. lJ«dec this •raloin, it is )awo«nbl» to obtain anytbiiig like lunioT- 
m^y in (Iw «aiB«M (tf tbod tafipUed at :diS«rent times and in diowent pla«:ei. 
^t if tfaaa b» want :«f wfowutw in the. njwvUit]^, lu aneb joauplaint ciuibe made 
ftf tiM «ookingt Ibc (^ Qqacfeis-Maater-Gaaaral. of tbe Army statasi 

* A •ravHW I* |Mie«H J- ffwUM wiU) two boUan, i* WW (tf wUeh tU eol^aM boU Ibefr 

n and tnuw other thdr potatoes; tikej hare aotbiog el«e. A iiumcoeaen withitfrou 
n he adinta till t^e oag b« U disehaiged. He Urpi npon boiled meat for tweaty-one 
i>VK* (Qn. 8080.J _ ■ _ 

ilie concurrent testimony of all ffie oflicers and n on -commissioned officers 
euminod was to the effect tbnt the men became dis^stcd with this, thnt the 
hroth was often lell nntouched, and the meat thrown away, so that the sol- 
^w, who has always been assuiued as the type of a wcll-fi'd doss, has in reality 
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been half-starved frota disgust at tlie food issued to him. ^at tUs state of mat- 
ters most eiert a very injurious inSuence upon hw health will be readilv admitted. 
mid cosy well exdtfi imrprise that it has not long mo been chanoed. lOie mea in 
the Go&rda and Artillery ofira send the meat to be baked at uieir own expeoae, 
bat in the Idne tber cannot afford to do so. It ia &r from creditable to tbi 
flnthoriiies that aoch an evident means of improving the health and addiajg to the 
oomfoit of the aoldier should hav(< been so long ne^cted. The Coranusaiooen 
have entered at oonsiderable length into the questions of the mode of an^ly >ad 
the system of stoppages to defray the expense of the soldier's ration, bat we deem 
it uBDeoantrir bo advert to these. Oar iotcrest «Wwhfl» to tham a* «sertiBp an 
inflaenoe on tke health, and not as mstters of finaiwe. 

The lafcjec* at olotUng next omvpMd the ■tfc m t i n n «f As 
vith the exception of the tunic, every article is spoken of in IMIM of 
tion. Boots, stock, shako, forage-cap, c^eat-coat, and knapsack, ai>e in aucoMWM 
«xKmln«d nfid ftnnd ■mnthig' in qnimy, eooAR, MOt iM ty . ' 
have of Iftt« y«an bsen made in some of them, boi th«y>M 8^ 
attained that degree of perfection which might have been expected Aoift • pnab- 
oal and a mas unotn ring people. Red-tapeism and official routine hkve, we fear, 
prewnted tfa« AArsotagei of fte&tr«d« eompelMoA being exMadad t« amy sop- 

Such are the principal causes to which, in the opinion of the Commianoaers, the 
Sigh rate of mottality hi ftie array at home is attnbotah}«. Tile qnerfioas otter- 
al^ arise, Is^di s state of things tinavoidable ? Could not tlie «^ b« nftigttM, 
If not removed, by Jndicionfl arrangements f Would not such a rwiilt Bmply oon- 
bensate for any additiunal expenditure reorrfred to eflfect the necesmry phsngea? 
These qnestions may be answered in the affirmative from an exantpstton of t]» 
feels adduced by the Commissioners in a very interesting flection on the " eSatit 
of Siinitary measures." .They give at some length fcnr remarkaHe exmnfJei of 
what may be done, in the prevention of diseaeo and reduction of mortaltty. 

The first is that of the Duke of York's School at Chelsea, " in its otxidUioas of 
life, and making a due allowanca for tbe differeBce of a^ in its ia 
ofaeol^Sw's'bMTMk." BygcMaagrtd oflbflflpraf-OrMrdkig, W>f«i 
dormitories, and by the subntitntion of a judicions and vaHm dWfc 
ing boUed bee^ Dr. Balfour succeeded in redndng the mortality fl 
ma the proportiftB wnnally reported nnflt for i^dary Bendoe # 
per 1000, on the average of eight and a halfyeafs. 
■ ' The second is that of the modrt lodging-hooBei, wWc* hare- been eoiKtrMtH 
with great attention to sanitAry smbgements, and in wttnh Ac norUilky iH 
been little above halfth&t of the metPopofts. 

Tile third example is the hnprovemenl in the common )edgine4iovMaflinMA(T 
yren placed nnder potioe insj^eotion iiftd regnlatlODA M to tn« nanbatlo w 
ftcoommodated, and were cleaned, ventilated, snpf^ed >rWl WMSr, awl flitsrd wHh 
Water-clAaeta and Biofcs, trapped and drained to tfee eommon ^ we r wbere jwib- 
eable. T%e inspector states mat " no fever or other epLAetnifltHMuesbftv* ^Msd 
A sin^e lodging-house," and in 1854, only 81 deaths -ooonrt«d from flbHrfera anting 
82,000 inmates, or about one-sixth of the gen«td n«6e over the mfitropoHft 

The fourth emnple is the imprtyvement in heidth *ai eflO wmy at tbe mrmf h 
the Crimea, oonsequent upon abundant snnplies, food of a witoleeoae obsneur, 
and improved sanitary arran (cements. The drtiUs gh*n in **iB RepAt, m^ *• 
lllustrntive iBagrsms iti the Appendii, by Dr. Parr, draerve 0M«Hiri sWrif, " 
affonling the moat remarkable -evideuoe of the value of sanitary sdence. tbt 
Commissioners likewise refer to the evidence given by Sr A. Tulloch, of the 
Jmpvovepient in the health of the trooj^ servmg abroad, w)iich tblJowsd X^ 
adoption of the meai'ures recommended in the Army Stutistiool Reports. Tte 
tednctiob of mortality in some of the colonies Is very remarkable — fbr instince, m 
Jamaica it has on the average of fifteen years amoonted to 68 per lOOD, In Cvylo 
to 38, in Newfoundland to 26, and in the Windward and Leeward CominMd » 
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19 per lOOO. Resnlts each as tbese deserve e^Hoiia «oii«denitioi), kqiI ^onld 
proTe a powerful indnoement to perseveraooe in the coarse of suiitary impTOve- 
ment. 

The OonniMoD«n do oot content thwnsetveB with pointing out the evils of the 
present system, but make the Deceesaiy recommendations for their removal. A 
nneral improvematt of the barracks aa regard space, ventilation, conveniences, 
Beating sad lighting; atteution to sanitary conitiderations in the sefeotion of sitefl, 
ud ii] the ^neral arrangements; a greater amoant of power to medical officers 
to suggest mprovemente bearing upon the health of the troops ; an improved sys- 
tem of sapply, wiUi a greater variety in the description and cooking of the S(A- 
diere' diet ; and a complete refbrm of the dross of the nrmy, are among the prio- 
cipsl ausgestions. But perhaps the most important of these suggestions is that of 
appointing c tmHiasj oAoer on the medical ateff of an army in the field, second in 
lau to Uke pnaofwl medical officer, and attached to the Qii&rtertnastei>G«neral^ 
departtueni. It would ba the duty of this officer to advise the general oomMiaod- 
ing in chief on aB suhjeota rclatkig to the prevention of disease amt^g tJie troo^ 
Nsd to sett tiwt the requisite sanitary preeaationa were adopted. The executive 
Asties of bedtk officers moat at ^ tinaes, both in peace and war, devolve upon thb 
ngimeat»l au^eoas, but the appointment of ai^ efficient head to the sanitary oraach, 
whose opiwoB wtmld oany we^bt with the military aatiMM-idea, and who eould 
>enntend efficiently the labours of his eubordinates, would be of the highert 
Ine iumI HBBorUnM to the araay. The ComniBiioBers reconuneud in a eubae- 



Tune lUMi HBBorUnM to the araay. The CommBuoners reconuneud ui a eubae- 
^mrt part'ef the Heport that aa officer emiDent in sanitary knowledge dtonld he 
associated with the DireotoM3sneral as a membtfl* of the Medts^ Coonoil of tite 
army, the oonatitatioa of which we shall hereafter notice. 

uavinjr esDohided the firstgreat seation of their iuqwry, the Gomauasioners pro- 
Med to Hivestinte the meana provided Sar the treatment uf sick luid wounded 
MUiers. Mamb^ of the OonuBiasion were aaut to Chatham and ForUmouth to 
in^fcct the military and naval beopftals, and subsequently to Ftaa and Brossela to 
viat the principal dvil aad mihtary faos^tals there. The reports made by these 
Kiembera showed the military hospitals to foe in as (HMatistactory a state as the bar- 
tacks, and inferior in every re^ieot to the Melville HoBoital, at Cbathnm, for the 
Maunea, aad to the bospttais in Pai-ia and BruiaeU. Indoed the dacriptton givea 
of Fort Pitt iuthe Repw^ hlly justifies the remark that the military hospitals tai- 
fa, " not fron aaaam deAdency in aosao one deparunent, bnt from insufficient 
aacommodwtioa awl aapply pervadmg every braoMi of the establishment." It ia 
hot justice to Dr. A. Smith to state that, in ISJS, be made a fiill retort of the di>- 
grafieful oonditiDB of the military hospitals at Chatham, oonlraatiiig them with^tbe 
nwval und wdnaDos hospitals I but E^though lie was the prinoipaT medical offiocr 
^ere, so little atieatioa was paid to bii represoatations, tlmt "tne worst and moat 
dangerous nois&noes then oomplaiued of have not been removed to this day." 
{p. 8*,) 

T!\x flnmiainsirnmni fasve also made a oompariaon of the military with the oivil 
hsspitala ia this txnojArj, tiie requisite information aa to the latter liaviog beaa 
obtained by a aeries ol questions addressed to the proper authorities of eleven 
Wtdon and twmHij provincdal hosiAtab. 1%e answeia are given in detui in the 
Appends, and afford madi iateresting injonnation, partienlarly as to heating and 
vsBtitatloo. A. delssted acoDOBt is given, in the evideooe of Hr. Alexander and 
I>r. Sutheriaad of eight of the Paris bospitals, tod partionlarly the construction kiul 
* ef XariMndn. It is perhapa supernnoua to say, after our pravions 



Kttans, tbat tb^ sn mncfa superior toov miutsiyhoi^Mtala. In comparison with 
tivil hoqatals, the CsDmiiasionc^ remarh : 



" Tbe matten In which the Engjisli hoapitsls are snperior or inferior to the French ars 
tbonitwhltili the same auperiorl^ or Inferiority is to be fb>nDd in oirfl life. Inthe^udom- 
Dw of the bnilding, the excellenoe of the beds, sad the means of Dookmg, the private bonss 
la Fiano« Is siqMate to tbs Enf^iih, irtiils tt b Wisriar in eraytbinc isUttDg to the sapply of 
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water, aad to mtanul dniiMse and aewaragt^ wlii«h, Mzt to TonlilatiaB, mn- tba two umM 
impoituit poinU in a hoapIuJ." (p. 8T0 

In doMribtDg the ayatem of fopplying the militarv ho^ntaJs, of exMiating repairs, 
er of obtaining alterAtions aod improTeraento, the Coaunjsnooeca detoil the rariotu 
dfipartnaente concerned, and proaesseB to be goue.through ; the prao^^al result ot 
th* Bf nam bein^, that 

** JlpiAoBtioBs b«T»-b«u madn for ^ean to the «tgtn«ai d«partaMiit fa the OBeenticii ol 
works aad re^atnk aume uigratlf neoiwary br tbv health and aaf^ of the patieuta, whid 
haT« either Men long delajed, or in some aasae not axecoted at aO." 

Asd,inBoneb18taIloe^ the cnimon of the et^neer hasbem p twi tte d toorermla 
the pr^esffloosl opmioii of the medic^ officer, and eran of iia» Arcotcr-generaL 
IW proeeaa neoeKary for obtuning repairs, aa deacribed hj the wHnesMS, remiitdi 
OM not a little of the anrserf tale <^" The UouacUMtJaok btffit.'* 

We have ootioed theaa poiots becanae they fiirciU)' iUostrate tfas saownty, io tha 
intereota of the patienta, of ghriog to the nedioal oflker power (• ongtnate auJ 
carry otit improTemmta in the hospital ; aod in the nvnt of bia aatkority beng 
(UipBted, or hia opinion overmfad, of having seme h^er aaid inpartial anthotity to 
-whcun be nay tcppval. 

A deeotipCuxi ia giren in the Report of the narw ho^uU ia the tsaana of «(■>- 
aireottoB at Nctlenr, andlnOaptainLaftn's evidence there n adettoted BoeoflBtof 
tbe mode in whitA the site waa aelecteil and the [riana wwe prepared. For tbeaa 
we mast refer the re&der to the Report itA^ ofaearTing merely that bot^ nte and 
plana appear to have been ^fnroFea of by Dr. Smith, "and t^ no atep waa taken 
vithoQt the opinion and sanotioa of the Army Medical rrimmniwil"' it ia nadi 
to b« r^p^etted that the tnedi(&l ottawa on wham Dr. &mth reliad to Advise ion, 
and the oaginaor offioem by whom the pl»as wave drawn ^, dad: bM viait fMi 
with a view of exaaoiaing the moat reoant imprnvemeota in hoapifla there ; tur 
does it appear that Aey iuapecbed any <^ the new ones m Uiis ooontry. that 
Netley ia better designed than any of the exiitBtg military hoapbak may In 
a^nitted ; but that it is much lem perfa«it in its ooDstfaotion and amu^enMib 
than auoh an establiiliment ahoold be m the pieaeid day ia, we fear, nsdeniabla. 

The neceidty for gweral hoaintala ia dtseusaed by the Commiamoners, and Ite 
wlk of the preaent system ihowu. The questloQ of the previaian for fauutio lol- 
(ben also engaged their attraition, and t^fly, as it appeara, on the anthoiity^ 
I>r. GonoUy, a roooramendation ia made in favonr of a smril Imiatie bo^ntal Ah' 
«he treatm^it of roc^it and aoat« caaee, trusting to oivU estaUldbmeita for ihi 
{jermanent reoeption of such as do not, within a certain period, reeover under t^ 
treatment adopted ^era. 

In consideiiog the distribution of datiea in hospitals, the Commismoners expm 
a most nnikvoontble opinion of the syatem by iHuoli so maoh admmiaTralf" wtj 
k thrown i^mmi the medical offioer. In naval hospitals, " the kigfaar ^e nwdieri 
ofioer rises hi tus profeaabn ^e greater is the amowit and reapoasftOity of th 
medical treatment whieh devcdvee apon him." Bat this is not the ease in (1» 
amy. Hie Inq>e«tor never treats the dole ; his duties an entirely adKuinatfXif*! 
and the paUenta &n to the care of the sDrseooa and aadatant aaiigeona. KtvT- 
thing reciaired for the nok must be obtainea by reqaiaition, and these iieqiiinti(ii> 
mnat be approved by the prmcipat ntedioal oftoer, who, howwMr, knswa nolUag 
of the oase. Hia (V»Utdi therefore, must other be a &n)» or kjmioas. 1^ 
Commisfflonere condemn the whole eyateni, and reoQnBBend l^t it rimild be 
remodelled in such a manner that the experience of the s^or offiora* ahoold b« 
•vulable for the treatment of the nek, and that the duties of snwly Ao^ 
devolve upon the purveyor, anbject to the ordere of the medical omcer, wAa 
regnlatjona which wonla greatly diminish the necessity for those aeTer-cn^S 
req n isili on a. Uiss IITjghtuigale thos reoorda the retnll OS her eajte^euce of '^ 
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vorUng of the present ayfltem of reqniailions, checks, Bn<3 coonter-oheclu, »} 
Scntaii: 

" This sjitem of cliecb ud ooonter-clMcks eeaae to hare beoi inreated (ot Hu porpOM 
(^saTiag monej instead of for that of iaving tbe lives of the siok. Kow it hib ia its object 
botlt vsjs, b«c«a8e tke IWei (/ tbe m«a Ate of mora rnone; valoe ta tks oMmb^ than mj 
uTiDg can ever bj any pocdbilil^ ba in such matters; aod also bacaow U actnaOj wartM 
iDDney, for the c!erV system and check sfitem rognire snob a staff as to cost far more than 
ftw MdtticviBl nippliea wmild do. No eyBtfim can b« more expensive than onrs, for fliese 
reMOM- It is also iooomstent with prompt and efBoient action, and oonseqneTttlj haiardoiu 
to th* aiok." (Q. 10,0*1.} 

Ob the Miliject of field hospitsis, the CoiinnumooerB sr^ed themselree of the 
ezperieoce g^ned in the late war. They have brou^t nnder notice the chief 
detects which interfered with their efficiency, and bave offered sonve vdnable sng- 
geetkniB for the fninre — the leadin? principle involved in those being to render 



the medical department less dependent upon other branches of the army £>r those 
pplies which are essential to the proper treatmeot of the sick and wounded. 
Complaints ha\-iDg been made as to the system of inspectiiong of hosiikalB, &c^ 



supplies which are essential to the proper treatmeot of the sick and wounded. 

Complaints ha\'ing br ' *'- ' '= ^ "'- — '•'- 

tbe Comnussioners have 
sty of inapectiona, they 



tbe Comnussioners have tboueht it oeoecaary to notice It. Admitting tbe neces^ 
ranarb: 



" In the Army Ifedioa] Departmtnt tbe Inspector and hupeoted are IxAh noes oC idenoa, 
Hid tbe latter ia aetnally engaged in treating, at hie own dlaoreUon and on bis own reepoiwl- 
bOt^, the prtlenti itfbo bare beM eBtraated to Utt mi tbe preaaiDptioQ of bis competency. 
The asanrnption on tbe part of a superior medical officer of a peremptory «>tie ta addrearfng 
U* Jefitor abowB a want of uipiaolwen ef the dignity of tka pcofeNkn to «Wch botii bdong. 
A nbaim addreawd, or a dMbc Hirown on tbe UeatnetO, ia the pwapse of the pMteat, 
ihalut the oooSdenoe of t^e ktter in tbe medloal officer ta whM» buds, nitliaat any ckaiat 
cgT his own, be ia pUeed, and nuiy even mu his chance of leeovery, 

" Vfe are saUiflad that looh departnrei from propriety, meriting m they do tbe sererert 
rqnvbation, can be bat of rare occnrrenoe ; and we bave made tbeab remarks In the belief 
tbM they im strengthen flw hands of the Dlreator-'QMieral Id dieckhig them when th^ do 
oeonr." (p. K».) 

In thme setrtimentB evary rights-thinking man wffl oononr ; we trust the Com- 
nnsnenera are ciHTeot in snpponng the tone of nndoe astompt^on on the part of 
faupecting ofioera to be of rare oocarrenee, bat tbe evidenoe gtveii befers them 
by medical offioers would raCkcr lead to another inierenoe. 

Havina considered the means employed for the prvvCTtJos Nod treatment of 
disease, Uie Commissioners next proceed to ezamne the system of recording it. 
Hey ref^ to tbe complaints made by the medical officers ** of the great amount 
of clerioal labour tbTWu apon tbem by tlie oqnbrons natnrs of the returns 
rmpired, and the nmiecefsary writing caused by the onooMing and frequent 
recouTfle to tlte system of reqnisitiong," After a detailed notice of the records 
new in xma, tatd «>»« saggeitions with a vivw to then- rimptffloation, they reoom. 
mend a oomptetA rarision of the regnlatlons affecting the departm^it, many of 
vUdi hare beoffloe obsolete, owing to changes in the military branttiet of tbe 
•ervioe without any adi^>tatloa of these rules to the altered oiroumstftnoes. 

The ooiuidOTatioD of anny itatiRie* appears natar^ to Ibllow that of retnma 
lad reoor&, and the Comnmionen have accordingly given, from Sir A. Tullocb's 
evidtnoe, a brief history of the origin of tbe reports en the atokneas, naortallty, 
uid invaliding of tile troops, wbiob have been Iidd beft>r« I^riiament, and to the 
ptaetical value of which th*y bear strong testimony. They recoirmond the organ- 
iiation of a sutistlcil depsMneot at tbe Army MecKcat Bonrd, vildoh IhMld pre- 

pva sud ppIAah TMnrnft of tlw doknesa and morHlhy of the troops at borne and 
Aroid, **in oeder to SMnre the adoption of the measnres necessary to relieve 
Ihem from &e ooutipaed tnflMnee of oonditioM deleterious to hMltb and lift.** 

They ofaserM tf»t at prtMBt 
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" NQitli«r in the Wu Offloe, dot in the Dqwrtment of Um Binvtar-OeDen], k tbet* an; 
statUticsl department for the reports to wblcb we ha*e alladeO, and to tiie great fiJoe m 
whiah we have borne teslJinon;, and tbe country is indebted for tben to the volnntarj eia- 
tioiu of two genllenien, one of whom is the Baperiotendent of Pendonera, and tiie oth« the 
Medical Officer to the Itoptl Milttsrj J^sflnm at Chelees." (p. 08.) 

WHfa tbe iMtrodDction of u offidal department of this Und must come a reri- 
siOQ of the nomenclature of diseases, fbr it wonid appear that np to thejprescm 
time ** the nomeDclature used in the Armj Medioal Department is that of CoUeo'i 
nosology, which dates from the year 1780." It is di^cult to miderstand whj ih« 
head ol the department has never taken any step to bring the retntns up to ib« 
present improved state of medical science. In this particular, at least, there iru 
DO control of^ or dq>endeDC« Aipon, other departments. With him alone rcat« the 
blame of being very tar behind the rest of the protes^on. 

The neit siibject noticed in the Report is the " invaliding" of toldiflra j but la 
the details relate almost exclusively to the maimer in which this duty ie performed, 
and to the avraDgements of granting pena,ons, we deem iLnnneoesBary to viixi 
apoQ it in these pa^es. 

Having thus in'jmred into the extent of mortality in the army ; the regolaliciiu 
In force for preserving the health of the soldiers ; the means avmlable for their 
treatment when siclc ; and the syatem by which they are removed from the raab 
when no longer effective ; the Commissioners naturally arnve at the last great 
branch of the inquiry — namely, the regulations affecting the personnel of the 
Army Medical Department. These are examined under the various beads of— 
education — pay and retirement — w omotion — coster of service — relative rank — and 
oonatitutioo of the governing body. 

.EAtcation. — It appears from the evidence of Dr. A. Smith, that i^l eaadidUei 
Sat >dniinton into tne d^artment must possess a diploma in Burgery either of the 
BoyiU College of Surgeons of England, Dublin, or Edinburgh, or of the Facoltv of 
Physicians and Surgeons of Glasgow, or of Trinity College, Dublin ; that they 
must produce evidence of having attended a certain coai'se of lectures ; and thef 
must pass an examiuation at the Army Medical Board. LatteHy this exuninaboo 
has been made competitive, but a sufficient number of candidates do not oum 
forward to enable this new role to be carried iuto effect. The diplomas of the 
difierenl Jieauing bodies^ however, are evidences' of a very different Murant ot 
pcofesuonBl kuovnedge ; that <A' London^ for example, hi merely a |»t»of of sn^- 
<m1 knowledge, while the others oompriee also maWia mediea, chunistrr, wd 
practice of j)hysic. Dr. Smith ooni«ders the exaioinatioa at the Army Hedicsi 
Board auSoiest to oompeoaate fer this and to test the general acquirements of the 
candidate, b«t the Coatmissioaers are of opiuioq, " that in all cases such certi&aite 
as would qualify a oiviliaa to practise medlciue as well as surgery, sbonld be 
«xaoted of the candidaCo." Agjun, the student at EdJnbw^ and Dabliu has the 
<H)portnity of attending lectures ou military surgery, hat nowhere else km 
chairs for this branoh o£ ^rofossiona! study been instituted. Dr. Smith, hovevff, 
states, that no di&renee is made in the examiBation, nor in the sabaequent come 
at Chatham, between those who have and those who have not attended sodi )» 
tnres. Indeed, Sir B, Brodie, I>r. Smith, and several other wibtesses, pronoimoeil 
them, as at present organiaed, to be useless, and Mr. Ferguoson, who spoke fran 
peiaeoal knewledge of those at fidiabargh, detdared them to be iiyotioua. 

The candidate aavuig passed his examination, is sent to the j^n^vl bo^tal li 
Chatham, where he is piofessedl^ tau^t the applioation of aphnts and baodsge^ 
sad is required to become acqnamted with the regulations of lite service, and the 
oom^ation of the vanous returns funikibed by mediu^ c^cem. His sflicieH^i' 
an tqietstor, his i^itude ibr deseribii^ disease, and fak IcaowledgB of psthotoftiw 
anatomy are eita tested. But as the period of bis st^ at Ohat&aul la quite UDOir' 
two, depending entirely on the exigencies of the service, tbese instmotioiu ^ 
tsata are in many instances of Uttle or no value. Id oar army thare is no regsls 
oourse of inBtroetion iu the spedalties of miHtary pcaotioe giTfla to the J^^ 
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wiieStoA oBcAT, vtA h« Is ooonqnently im often left to acquire fak kfiotriettge at 
dM expdBSB of th« heahh, or, it m&y be, the life of the w^ier. In •d^ion to b 
ntore scarohaig oompetitiye and practical exsininatioa by an todependent board of 
exAnuoeis, tbe Comnoisakmers reconimMid the fonnatiun of a aobool of uilitaiy 
medicine at Nettey, or the chief geDwat hospitd, wberever tbat may be, where 
tbe eaodidate raiut go through a oearae of iastraotjonf of MMed dnratioe, in the 
^MOialitMs of his. profeMton, ai tbe end of vhioh he lAaH be r»«ianwed, aad bk 
ooatnawioii bs nam to depend vpon tha remit of tiiat exaaiiiBtion. 

WonoeAy «a asMStaBt-mi^Mn was required to psM an ezamiitatioii before pro- 
nioticin to tbe nmk of sui^on, but ahhoMgfa the rale ia itUl in enst^ice, it baa 
been in iA»»uoe for -many yeara, partly on aooonDt of iti anpopularity, and psrtjy 
fvoiB %b« dilSciitty in oarrying it oat in tneh a manner at to make it of my me. 
llie Comminioners recomnwd iu enforoenwt, and aa it a tbe prai^oe m tiie 
BBvy, there aeeme no reason why it dtonld. be foiud impoanWe to make it a vsefol 
teat of aa <^cer>« aoqniremeiits and diligenoe in the anay. Tiw CommieaioD«ra 
rwoM-lE. that— 

** Not on! J wonlfl it be Taloable u a t«it of the ose whtoh a jonng medioal officer haa made of * 
tbe opportanitiet aSbrdod him «noe he reodTed hu firet oommunoo, but it wonld iqMiate from 
A« moment he joins as a strong indacenicnt to stadj at a Uine when the tone and imntfi 
Tnents of yonng ofEcers, with whom he for the first tini« aaeodates, ofibr the Btroageat teti^ 
tation to idleneia and dissipation, and when habits are tbrmed vhloh probably ooloar his 
whole after career." ^. 61.) 

Bnt to carry out suoh a ayatem, it will be neoeosary to grant to the assiatant- 
enrgeon an opportunity of refreabing his knowledge, and bringing himaelf up to 
tbe marlc by reTisiting the hoepitals and attending lectarea. For this purpose 
arruiaenients moat beinade to graot bin leave of arneace, the naeeasary pfaoao- 
tiooa being taken to ascartun tiutt the period ao granted is devoted to tbe porpoae 
for which it ia intended. 

J*ay and Jtetirement. — The nnanimons opinion of the medical witneasee from 
otU ma was, that tbe pay and retirement of the army laedioal offioera are not 
■nob aa to induce the beat claas of medical students to become candidates for com- 
mis^ona, and they stated that they do not recommend them to do ao. Sach an 
OpiniMt expresaed' by Sir B. Brodie, Mr. Fergaaaon, Mr. Pi^«t, and Dr. Parkea, 
backed aa it is by similar testimony from the governing bodies of the Uni- 
versities and Roy^ Collegca of Physicians and Surgeons, ought to weigh power- 
fnlly with the Government in inducung them to carry out Uie recommendation 
of tbe Commission, that " a oonsiderable augmentation be made to tbe pa^ 
■ad retiring allowaiioea of the army medical ofioera." Lookiag to tbe f allant 
deeds which bare been done by our aoldien in tbe C ri ia c a and in In^a, it snr^ W 
not too Btacfa to demand &t them that (ikoverament shoirid take the neceasary 
Mepa to inanre to them on the battle-field, and in the hoar of sickness, the most 
efficient ^d which medical stdence can give, and Aontd not, by an flt-jndged parn- 
mony, reduce them to tbe necessity of being treated by an nnder-edncated or 
tDeOcient medical staff. 

' PromMttm. — One of tb« prinoipal gricvanees of the medicd oKoen in the 
Crimea, as Ktatcd in their memonal to Lord Panmure which was laid before Mr. 
Stafford's Oonmittae, was that tbe prnmotion did not appear to foe regulated by 
any fised priiwt}^ ; and that on a ptnnt of snob vital importance they were 
entirely st the dtseretion of the Director-General. To this qucetlon, therefore, the 
Commission naturally directed its attention ; medical offieen were called who did 
ttot hesitate to bting ferward caaea in sapport of their assertioBis ; tad Dr. A. 
Smith waa afforded an opportunity of raewmng thsir Btatemeats, and explaini^ 
the cases. Tbe system on whidi promotion ie conducted was explainod by Dr. 
Smith to be that of dividing all tbe military stations into groups, and giving death 
Tsoancies which occurred there to ihe senior aasistant-tnrgeon in tbe group ; but 
vaomcieB oreat«d sot by deaib, but promotion, are given to thesmior in .tbe 
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»jmy, without r4&raDoe to wk«re faa maf be MrviiM[, Tko ttmcm ■■ignnj Cor 
the grouping of suujotia k the oost of moving me£c^ offioerg uadcr anr oUb^z- 
Bf rtom, and the Iwgtb of tim« dunog whit^ a regiment mi^^ otbarwise be l«ft 
wiUiout a surgeon. But t^e present ey»i«m eoniei abenrdity on tie bee oC i^ 
for the cost 8ud iaeonvenieoce muftt be equal whether the vacanc/ ansa from. Mt 
deAth or ircMn prooaetkHi, but in the latter caae the eonior in the armj is takoKi- 
It is stated, bowA-er, " to be the praotioe of Um Direotor-GeaeTal, who is anxiovas 
to prevent any general rulai from op«»tu^ banUy on individuakt to avoid laoli 
a result by a u<esh enaotmeDt to meet eooh ep«oial-aue as it ariasa" Uwa, then, 
.ap4>ear« to be tho exi^anatioa of tiie oom^jlaint of the Crinwaa petitioneca ; th«re 
is no written l»w of promotion in the dwpartmfflit, but a ayataoi ia onSaaed to i>« 
woriied from whieh oeviatioaa take place wbeoever a case arista wbitdt a|^Man tto 
the Direotor-General to operate harshly towards an individoal ofioar. Ifte 
exception to the nUe ooears, and appa^n to be sn act of &voaritiaHit bacanse no 
explanation ia given, while the offioer who would otharwise have got the pi<<>- 
motioQ considers himself unjustly treated. Dr. Smith himsalf admits tUa, ior be 
says in his evid^ice, 

"^Tbcy ttink tint I have been aodng mfldrly when, If they knew Qm dronmitanccs, wMcb 
I faave ottea meatioiied to them when tbey oomplunM, they woald bare seen tfast I oodd 
not bore acted in any ottm way." (Qn. V4S6.) 

And sgun: 

" I tbink I hsTe already shown that the statements whtob have been adTsnced by obtain 
medical ofScen to proTe raal-admiDistration, bsTe been made fn Igooranoe of tbe clrcnm- 
sUnoes whl^ readend necesaatr tbe acta of wbtofa diey eompl^ed. Ignorance in IU« 
n^Mt wlB ahraya wevoU, tb«nK)i* Ae bud of the departatwit mast (afeot that many <tf 
tiM HMewM be will ban to adopt ftv ih« intatseta of ^ aerrlos will be nusandentoAd, aad 
even misrepresented." (Qn. 9406.) 

Upon this " bond to OMBth " tyatem «£ adminietratioa the Conwiiaan»ers 
observe: 

" Praeti«ally, the result has been that ui tiie lower ranka tb* prtM^^ of Mnioritj[, so br 
u it oonslats In promoting each m&o in bis tum, aocDrdiug to the iM» of bU entry into tbe 
serviod, ia nolliSed ; and the rnlee by which tlie Director- General seeks to oompansate fin 
rach departnres from the strict principle of seniority, and eqa^zc tho abBi:c«« ana the career . 
.-of each officer, being nnknown to the aerrtoe, dtamtUfltction has been created, and sometiiiHa 
vnD moti*M hav» been Imputed, which a Adl explanation of the history of cftob case wodd 
tAao shew to be eolirslf onlbaaded. To «s It appwra that ewA a neaH not oneatnrally ' 
<tta>d»aayat«n wbweao Mash explanatMCiaa e a c jary, and ao little Caaba gtren; and wa 
■doabt whethar any latga depar t aasat csn be talia&otunty adauaialcrad, «ne«^ «■ sonw | 
simple and iotelligiUe piinciplea, whicfa should be patent to all, and wtiitA afaonld not ba , 
de]wrled from, except on oocauons previously spedfied." (p. 67.) i 

After iully dctuling tbo advantages and disadvantages of tbe varions systemaoa 
whidi pcomotioa ou^r be •eoduoted, tbe CommiiBiopars arrive al ' ' ' 



" That an adhereBce to Iba rale of atriet aanioril^ in tba loww 



which we will afiMwarda aoeeif^, and strict •eleotioii in the Wper rauka, ooastituta^ apoo tin 
whole, the ayatem most Hkdy to work beneficially for tbe pubUo aervioe." {p. 68.) 

Under thia head tbe Oomtnisaonera haro ako gone iato tbe qneotion of At 
iMoeasity of retaining the rank of first-class staS'-surgeon, and bare decidvd it in 
the negativo. The priDciple which appears to pervade these reeomniendMiDns is ; 
that of improving the positi<»i of tbe executive ranks, and throwing upon tbtm 
more le^naibility than at present; at tbe same time, bv ditainisbing tbe neoes- ' 
uty £>r inipeolioDS as nov ooodooted, they got rid t^ tLe aomawbal KKHnalooa 
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>4tAt "offtM^lsln EKHff-fflrgeon, wiahyfcicrcfMiTOtheimrabwofiepWT'fedpflttors, 
Mio are neffesrary for bondjtde adrainlstnrtive Buties, »dd to the naniber of prizes 
m tbe departnient. Dr. Smitb has recorded his dissent from this plan, but Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, as I^esideot of the GommiesioD, states bis contiaaed adhereooa 
tQ the reoommendations, and bin dissent from Dr. Smith's olyectioiu, as be 

** £nt«1ftlns Um optnion that llie urmj medical offioera are over-fnspectod at prewnt, and 
fiHt th« EMpdosil^tf of tlw taaoaltn oBook, and die interest in tbtit protenion wUob 
sMftchsa to reipoiuili^tj, is th«nbj weakened." (p. S4.) 

.Roster of .jServtcfc— The Commisstonera recommend, in general terms, the 
Adoption JH a raster, subject, however, to the qiiaUficatioQ that it shonid not be 
pennitted to int«rfere with the Director-General's selection of an officer, whatever 
wis place on. the roster, for special appointment to any station or duty for which, 
IVom ezpeiienc« and diaracter, he m^ht be deemed to be specially qualified. 

Ji«l<Utve Sank. — Of all the grievances bronght forward by the army medical 
officMjrs, perhaps there was none which gave rise to a greater feeling of injustice^ 
&nd consequent irritation, than their position with reference to their brother offi- 
cers. A specific mifitary rank was assigned to them bv their Sovereign, coupled 
only with the very reasonable condition that it shoula not confer on them the 
right to uiUtaiT oonunand. But they were, ia effect, deprived of many of the 
advantages of the rank thus given to them. They did not share aqaaHy in the 
distribution of honours j they did not receive the aOowance of prize m<Hiey or the 
peiudoo due to their rank ; and their widows were granted only the pension of the 
Tidow of the military officer next below them in rank. From tie want of well- 
defiaed regulations, the position of a medical officer on courts of inquiry, or boards, 
appended m a great degree upon the good feeling or caprice of the cwamanding 
officer, and in ^dia, by an order of the Commander-in-Chieii in direct t^poaitioo^ 
as it appears to us, of her Miyesty's regulations, on committees composed of mili- 
tary and medical officers, the former were invariably to take precedence. At the 
beginning of the Crimean war, the injustice to the widows of the medical officers 
was brought under Lord Panmure's notice, and was immediately remedied by a 
Boyal warrant granting to them the same rates as to the corresponding milUary 
Mnks. On the person^ question of the poution of the medical officer, we quot« 
with great satisfaction from a very able Aunute on the Indian Medical Service, by 
Lord Dalhonne, which has been printed in the Appendix to the Report now 
before as. His Lordrfiip says : , 

" SS. There are several padaoulara in whkih the medioal aervic^ ss a bodj, lies under freat 
jleadvanUw, and which the; regard— jjostlj, in mf opinion — as grievaocea that eught io be 
remeved. I reier t« the ineqaalitf which now preraiU between the poititiua of a medical 
officer and that of hii brother officers in respect oi pension, honours, and rtuik. I reepectrull; 
aabmit that such inegualitiM are fannded on no soand groanda of Justice, eipeilienay, at 
peliej; no v^d reason ever has been or can be alleged ftir malntnnlng them. Thetrefieotia 
Id 4epreai Am nifrit of the nwdleal offlcor, to depreoiale ■ pnrfesaton and class (rf eerriee 
«Mdi —g i n t« M taeU k tfaentmott napeet, w&k ■ippartod eqadlr troa motives cf pni- 
iMwawlffiMfedeJ* 

After eoRHstiag «a "Ae abNrdity ef reg*rdaig a medieal sfioer m a ik^ 
w hwbwi t," Ma Lomhip praoeeds *o owarve : - 

"U. Bat ka BMBt pffinft 1fa« mart mnwMUBg and parpoadesi ngidatioa by wfaJeh a 
fWM* rf iafariwUf ii Jwfneirt ^a» wMBeal oaesra, 13 by >he reflml to tfceai of sabstaM^v 
T>bL Tbe ftngeoa WtA aw M aa t a w gion wok larariaUf with the captain and lietttenant, 
bnt the rank is only oominal wherever medical officeia and others Mre brooi^t tomther on 
public duty; the frrmer hu no rank at all, and the uMest surgeon on the list iiinat in saoh 
case raiwe himself below the joungeat ensign last irmted to n corj>3. 

" 80. It is impossible to conceive how such a system as this can bave been maintained so 
long, on tlie etret^lh of no better argnQisiir>tfaati tbat 'It has been,' therefore 'tt ought to 
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be.' It !■ iB^cMiUe to bca^ae wtat tariooa JoatlflmtioB mm be eflkred tK^xptmti wUib, 
in reepeot to eztenul posBon, poii^o||ea terrice to jnespwiece*, otmniog to ipKn-wuw, age 

to joirth ; a system which gives a KDualtorn wlii> \% Iiardly free ftf>\a bie dru! preoedenceonr 
Ilia ^er, who perhaps has served tbroagb evvry campaign for tbirty je&rs; a«)'sCem widclT 
treats a member of a learned profeMion— a man of abilitj, AiH, anil experience — an iDferitv 
in positioB to a oortet of cavalrj juat entering on hisetudy of the paj and aodit regolatioDi; 
aeystem, in fine, ■which tLrusUdown grey-lieaded Teteraua below beardleae boys." ([>- *•?■) 

Concnrring in the instice of these observations, the CotnmlBsioners have ma^e 
a Beriea of recommendations, which, if acted on by GoTernment, will abolish ill 
such unjust distinctions, and secure to the medical offlccrc those advantages whidi 
they have a right to expect fi-om the rank bestowed on ihem by the SovereiOT. 
Already an important step has been taken in the right direction. The East India 
Directors having carefully considered the representation of IjOrd Dalhoosie, 
ordered, on the 10th June' last, that " whenever committees composed of Tnilitaiy 
and medical officers are convened by the Commander-in-Chief, the President u 
invariably to be a military officer, and the members are to take precedence 
according to their relative rank," A similar order has been issued by HJl.FI. the 
Duke of Cambridge, in accordance with the recomraendatjon of the Commis- 
sioners, 10 that we trust this source of annoyance and irritation i« now fully set 
at rest. 

Conatitution of the Army Medical Department. — Before oono1n£ng their 
Hcport, the Commissioners have discussed the question of the best form of govern- 
ment for the department. After a brief sketch of the different forms of adminis- 
tration which have prevailed, and an examination of the mode in which anato^ui 
bodies are conducted, they have come to the concluMon that the most efficie^ 
system is that of a responsinle Director-General, with a Conndl attached to advin 
with him in all qneationa of diAuutty, but having no vote or pover to interfere 
with his ded^ons beyond recording their opinions. The CounnI Is to consist fA 
three members, who are to superintend the profeswonaJ, statistical, and sanitaiy 
details of the department respectively, under the control and authority of the 
Director-General. To this plan Dr. Smith objects, but the reasons he assign?, do ■ 
not appear to us sufficient to counterbalance the very lucid argument upon wMcb 
the Cfommissioners have based their proposition. Their object, as stated by Mr. 
Sidney Herbert, has been, 

*'• "To fix responsibility on one man, and on one only,bat to seoore to himbefen hUdeoUon 
is ^ven the adfantage which resDlts irom bearing tiie oplniona of others, so that the msttw 
under discDsslon ^ail have been presented to hb consideraiion under all the aapeota to wbiA 
ft can be viewed i at the saine time, bnsiness of a mere rootine character will be expedited h/ 
Its allotment to the heads of each department nnder imcfa regnlationa as Aall liMui 't to Bw 
Birectof-General an acquBintKnae vHh all ilie enrrent timaootlans of tiw ofllae." (p. U.) 

It was onr intention to have noticed at some length the evidence of Miss F. 
Kightingals, who was eumined by means of written questiona. , It oontaina maay 
intaresting detaib as to the extent aaA causes of the mortality m the Oinea; ll> 
errors of the bosf»tat system in operation at Scutari ; the sanitary defeets in ttas 
hospitals ; the want of supplies, and the difficulties experienced in getting tba 
ereo vbm in itcsv ; and the mode in whioh such difficnltiee were oveamme, isd 
may be prevented in future. We are, however, rdoetmtiy eowpeUed to poMjHM 
thu part of onr labours, but hope to make use of the materials when we are aUt 
Ja lay before onr readers a notice of Dr. Smitli'a long-peemind, Imt still tx^ 
coming, statlstioB of the late war. In the mean time we reemuBeitd to their p>R^ 
sal this part of the Re[>ort, in whic4i they will ateo find the reaulta of Mi« Ni^ 
ingale's experience as to the organication, management, and m:p^ of ho«pttafa, 
and arrangements for nur«mg the sick. 

We have thus briefly notjced the leading points in the R^rarL Want of qi«» 
baa compelled na to pass over many detaiu on which we oonld 'with. udi&etiM 
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faMw- iiiptliiiliiil 1^ ndiu|i««M»ofe &il W pravs nseful to those •^atraated wkh 
li^ .goverBmaat of the dqwKment, H>d tha oopiotwapiMttidtx will beo&eo referred 
^tgrbT an et«4«nts of vital itatistios. 

', IWitb regard to the tone and compoelUoii of the Report, we fully oonctir in the 
^Aoving description of the Times: 

" The Report is not the production of seal » ithont knowledge ; political feeling 
doee not enter into it, nor, indeed, feeling of any kind, except aa evident wish to 
arrive at truttu that are not always on the anrface. The style is peifecUy tempe- 
Tate, with no partial colour or exaggeration. The &ct8 are left to produce tlieir 
«wii imprcffiioD, aod that J« oA,en stronger than would be made if they were 
dreeaed with all the flowera oi rhetono; and a praiseworthy impartiality ia ^n- 
aerveA tbrongtioM the Report. .... The reader may infer from it as mooh 
as be pleaees, and be moved to ridicule or mdighation according to his nature ; the 
Qomniission never expreBses either emotion. Emotion would disturb statistica, 
and feeling has no place in a table of aver^es ; to probe the wound and appl^ 
the knife steadily is the surgeon's duty ; a tendeucy to the hysterical at the arma 
of a case would prove his ruin. The cold, ummpaasioned style of the Report is a 
merit." 



Rmiw XI. 

Penological and Practical Observations an IHseates of l/te Alimentary Canal, 
(Eeiiphagus, Stomach. CceeuTn, and I»iUstin«i. By G, 0. Habkebbon, MJ). 
Lond., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, and Assistant-Physioan to 
Guy's Hospital, 4o.— -Zontiw, 1867. Svo, pp. 387. 

Ws believe that this JtMok will 1)e read with interest. It is calculated to impart 
iostruotion to all of us. How could it well be otherwise? A field of observation 
like that afforded by Guy's Hospital prahabl;^ ^'^^ ^"^ ^i''^)' elsewhere, and it 
would indeed be strange if a physician of that institution could not illustrate well 
fitHn his own experience all the ordinary, and most of the extraordinary, diseases 
that are met with in this country. But to do thia, labour must not be spared. 
Cfinical research, the reoordiog of fects and their subsequent carefiil classification 
and arrangement, can never be substituted by merely exlendve opportunities. 

The text of the work forms an excellent Bnmmary of our pracUoal knowledge 
of the diseases discussed, and the treatment suggested mostly recommends itself 
to the approval of all who have had experience in their management. But we 
mast ado, as much as anythii^ to avoid repetition, that every section is not illus- 
trated by " the inBtanoee tbetmelvea f that where inBtances are given (and there 
'» a rsaord of Its ranm). they do not ^ways illuBlrate the text ; that many are 
axoeedingly incomplete, and often fail to fiimisfa the infcreitoes which it ia pH»- 
fiiiiiiil to draw from them. We are far from saying that this defect is invariaole, 
or that it would baT« existed in any aeetioH had the oaaes been ^nbli^ed with 
aU thor detuls ; nor would we be underatood to imply that the mfereooes are 
so^ as inedie^ observers are not likely to find borne oat by the experienoe of a 
large hosratal. All we affirm is, that the groonda fer these conclouona often do 
not exiiA m the oaaee u narrated. 

In the first chapter, which is introductory, the author briefly reviews the dia- 
Msea of the alimentary oaaal in .the iigfat refieotad ixaoa them by the anatomy 
aad asoertaioed ^yiiclogy of the organs concerned. The whole chapter is exc^- 
lent. We question, however, whether Dr. Baberabon could muntain hia po^un 
when he classes henbane with opiom as diminishing the peristaltic action of the 
bewela. In ooounoa with the niaia..of the pofeauon, we hava been in the habit 
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of vnneHMAitgityntn tnvffUiwB ' tu^ fer initWMC, wfM ifokMj'iith— ^vMwwt obttm- 
ing anf reductlOD in tb«ir vttmmtij: Wa onoe htd an (4<] gentVenun n a pflttient, 
who marked a box of five-grain ^ills of extract of benbanc, Thich we b&d pr^ 
scribed to allay bis coagfa, "apenent fnOfi," and constmtlj used them when bia 
bowels were at all costive. 

Chapter IL, On Dieeaee of the (Ssopbagns, is, as might have been expected, 
firincipally ocouf^ed by an account of the oaueee of dyqjfa^pa, wfaieh are liwt 
nrnmerated:: 

" 1. Fimn diMAM of Ibe toiuili ev palate. 9. Tmn diffoKd teflanmatioB at tbs «dbihr 
tiNKM of tha pfaarriuc or oMOfdiagna, or ftom local rappuratiaii, aometitaM la mimcxioB ywitb 
itinwMiri of Ika splBA, 3..FT0<a diaeaw of tbe kryn^ol ctrtllagM or vfi^otda. 4^ Fhat 
fuDctJonal or Bptumodic strmtare of the (BM^bagtu or pharynx, aa ia hfeteria, bjdro^to- 
bia, &«. S. From paruljaig of the mnsclM. S. FriHn scute ioflsjnmalioii of the mnocnH 
membrane. 7. From mecbanioal Injnrf or poison. 8. From itnictDral obstraotiun t '' 

OSM ' " "' ■ ■ ■' "' ' -' ., - . .. „_ __.., .. . 

(S) 
tp.lt.) 

After observing that " the most marked true spasm of the pharynx and <eeo- 
ph^;us is foond in hydrophobia," a case ia mentioned in irhioh, 

" Beades gr«at oongcstion of tin memtn'siies of the br^ and spinal eord, the phaiyin 
was tlie only part affected, and the appearanoe here was Terj peeDliu. The oi^an appeared 
more tbsn twice its natorsl capacity ; the constriottv mnscles retracted to the atmoat ; tha 
fancee ezoeediogl/ large, &pm the rigid oontraction of the eoft paUt« ; and erery part appealed 
•xpanded to the ntzaoat" (p. 17.) 

A class of cases is altnded to, in which inability to make tbe attempt to swaUoir 
may, in insane persons, be constmed as paraty^ I>r. Haberdton draws attention 
to the difficulty there sometimes is in deciding between deep and extensive ulcera- 
tion ^d cancerous disease of the gnllet as a cause of dysphagia. In tbe olcen- 
live cases, where a iktal result from starvation is imminefltj and where, from the 
position of the disease, (Bsophagotomy would be not only diiBcntt but ineffective, 
the suggestion to establish a gastric fistula meets with ravour at his hands. TTio 
readiness with which such fistula may be formed in animals renders it probable 
that a similar operation perfonnod npon the human subject migiit not be succeefled 
by any severe peritonitis. The remarkable case narrated by Dr. Murcbison will 
also occur to our readers, in which a woman of highly hysterical temperament 
safely effected snch an opening by binding a copper coin upon an incision in tht 
integument. The pulmonary complication in cases of filial cancer of the gullet is 
especially insisted on : 

" In only 1 out of 18 oases did death appear to result ftmn Inanition, and Itien not dtt- 
cetherft««fhm dbease of tbe lungs. In 7 there was pQeamonis;iB S, gatigi«eeof tbehnf; 
m 1, aoote tvoneUtia and Isryr^tis I ta 1, plwatey ; In 1, BMiiir otHt» hu^ wttfapMtm*- 
gwtion ; hi 1, death from inantiea." (p. «L) 

I>r. HaberAoQ recWmnemIs, for the temporary reHef tf ib« dysnlwgia, tlrtft tl« 
attempt to swallow solid fbod should for K time be avoided ; aMd if the swrilowing 
of fluids should be very difflcnlt, that the patient shonld ftir a Aort lime be "^ 
ported upon nutrient injections alone. In one case narrated, such abetfnenee lor* 
single day enabled tbe sufferer on the following day to tah« beef-t«i, ^gs, tnR^ 
and bnindy. 

In the third diaptcr, On Organic IMseases of the SuyaiMxii, the foDowtf^ 

adanation ie suggmted as U> the mode in which fiitty degeneration of tbe g«trie | 
idea may be branght about : I 

** The eOMt of lew of nervooB pswer ti a Umb BHuferta tiMlf MiMteM V «RtlM* HV 
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AigMMnrtlesitf tbiu»ntettrM,aaft«itlnMv» ar* aWe to tnm OttiMMr ti» eatneto 
ik^fcot. W«donM,^v«v«r, ImiowiiitfaaMDMinv Uw preriM tnfliiMM (v aotton of the 
li^|« Du-Tw-gaiiriia in tfae aHmmUrj cuukl npoU tke Tfaoem to wbkk Ukj en distributed ; 
'bBt in wastiag diaeaaes, noli m cfaroDio aliMan tff phthSni, we cannot mppoaa (hat with th« 
diRumab«d and impoveiUied eondltloD of the Mood, the watting of aU the Totontarr moaoka. 
Bod the gra&tl MtaldMoe of srarf nutritive ehangv, that tbeae large n«^nu oeutrM ahoald 
alama oMUinae to Mt with the emerge of heiith. Tkarareprohablr aim a£fecit«d, and in fatty 
doBMMvstiaa of the fellielta at the •to•Mrt^ Oie ombs k, probablj, aot hi that vtreas fteelf, but 
ntb« l«reeafi^)athBtio;ga«gliao(thaabdoHen; oad bmoelta ttMorfadOowtthotiMrdegene- 
iatiTe 6bia§»" (p. tut.) 

There is a brief seotion in which post-mortem aolntioB of the aUmmA I* cfo- 
coased. The following cnrions sentence certainly requires explanation : 

*^ Baddep dMth dnring digeatien, or in eome fonns of oaiebral <liNaae, tapeoiaUj inflanwna- 
toiT diseaae in a yonng subject, ap^«an to $timttl<tt* the folUclw to pour oU aeceetioa ai irr*- 
f^lar timet and in excetaiTe qnantitj.'' (p. 63.) 

What conld possess I>r. Habershon to pen this ? Of course the Italics are not 
ha. 

The accotint that is given of ulceration of the stomacti, which is divided into 
" snperficiaL" "follicular or aphthous," and "chronic and perfbratinff," nJceradon, 
is -very good, and the rules laid down for treatment judicious, l^e cases, how- 
ever, rdated in iUustration are so brief, that it b impossible for the reader to satisfy 
himself as to the correctness of the inferences. Take, for instance, 

, aged tweBtj-^eor, a anaehfsaa, of iBtaoqwiMe haUtu, alUr eyiss to «aU, had 

aadtea; in about dx weeks he was t^ped ; peritonitis oame on, and be died." (p> 7JI-) 

The post-mortem appearances are dismiBBed in four linea and a half; and it is 
merely stated that " the stomach was in some parts congeiited, thickened, and 
inamiltated, and in several parts presented saparficial nicsrs about the siie of a 
nxpence, involving only the mncous mEsnbrane." This case is adducod as a 
marked instance of the inudions' character of chronio diaeaae. It ia true ocoa- 
tiona] vomiting is subHequeotly alluded to, but w« are told nothing abont the 
presence or absence of pam, tenderness, dyspeptic symptoms, &o. Case XLIV. is 
■•other eKittpie of this ia&iaxmay; i^art from the post«iMtem appearanoM it 
nut thus : — "■ Ellen R, aged twcaty-fire, admitted July, 1847, md died Angtat 
Mb. History not knowi), axovpt that ^e had fecal ▼omiting." (p. M.) Ose 
would have expected that daring the five days at least that the patimt oecnpied a 
bed in GnyalfospHid, something more would have been dlBoover«d than that she 
had &Doa] vomiting. We ^ould also have expected front Dr. Habershon that the 
exptrienoe of so large a hoe|ntal woatd hare been brooght to bear upon the rela- 
titti of uloer and of canoer of the stomach to sex and age, and are dieappoJnted 
in findmg that he ooatoita himself with quoting Dr, Brintoa's reo^it asaay upon 
tbesuhjeot. Not a liDgla «ase ia given iRaatcaUVe of the ben^dal effeot of treat- 
iMDt ia nicer ef tbc stomach. Tha only ease aa i it o d ia the aoction of Uvatnent 
does not mention the subject at all. What conclusions, then, can the reader 
draw? We defy anyone to diseoversnAoient materials fbr those conolnajons also 
with which our author winds up his remarks upon *• cancer of the stomach," in the 
nine prece^g cases %Thich are stated to indicate them. We do not question the 
ahstraot filth of the author's iufbrencea. 

Chapter lY., On Functional Diseases of the Stomach, ooostitates a good aom- 
mary of onr Imowledge of this obscure subject. A ^cial section is devoted to 
iMsmatemMh. AHhoagh then are very-fow wh« bow beUeve in hiemorriiaga * by 
•zh^li<Hi," in OHMvition to its invariable occurrence by rapture of some part of 
the nmtainiag i^tem of y eas clo , the following quotation will be read with interest. 
It meets an argument that uaed to be addnora Srom the imponiUIity of diseoTer- 
tog the rnptmvd vMids in some oim of fttal hmmatemans. 
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"Uuh diMiurfm kw wlMn « ta the truMdMfM of bkwd tfaM^ aarapland a^a» 
riw ; if, howBTer, any ODft will take tba Uoabla to ^umJoe t, portteu of intatfiM dioteodad 
Mrith blood tk>m diseased mitrttl valve, tnd preMotiog cpota irf eocliTtooria, ttwy (ne) wiD 
obsarve what is probably the ooone of the duoga vhicb (aket place ; Muie of dw oftpUlwiM 
are foond beantinillv inJecUd, and others are onllapsed, with blood eztravaMted aronnd ttMiB, 
but reatratned bj tae baaement nteubrane, thus oonstJtiKiDK A point of eech^Doew; if tlw 
baaemeiit membron* had given waj, the escape of blood woald have emptied tbe oapUlsriea, 
raptured veaads have beea observed. A nmiJar aetion itlut f^aoe In tlw a 



ve find eoobj'inons tliere, but the actioo (^ the gMbrio Jnioe prevents onr obe«r«iiig tte 
changes with the Mine faralltj; thwe la little donbt that uie caj^llariM ix thia wcy u« ovec 
distended, then mptared, and oonititate tba ordioMj farm of hnmatemeaii irtuo no aloe»- 
tioa lii» taken pkoe." ([i. U7.) 

At the couoln^oQ of thin Bection, two casei are *' adduced as instances of for ma 
of hnmatemenis of very freqnent occurrence." The flr«t of these, Oase LXvlli^ 
is headed " SmnatemaU, Vicarious Menstruation, Aggravated Bysteria aimu- 
htin^ Peeer." We may be permitted to queetion whether vicariona bsematenieeis 
of thiH kind, apart from other coexistent cause* of gaatrio hemorrhage, i« of very 
yreqwnt occurrence. Our own experience scarcely furnishes us w'Mt a solitary 
undoubted instance of it ; we certainly should rsquire some better ju^Kif of it ihaa 
that furnished in this case. The ^1 stated, that from sixteen years of ^ge, when 
she had " a convulsion, followed dv ' brain fever,' " for a period of three yean, 
and up to within nine months of her admission, with aggravated hysteria, into 
Guy's Hospital, she vomited blood "for three days successively, at regular 
monthly periods," hut "never menstruated properly." Dr. Habergboo, as it 
ajipeanto ttiishos''' '"' 
a more sadsfiutori 
hi^y faysterioei fen^e. 

There follows a chapter (V.) On the Duodenum. With regard to ulceratioii, 
the author Bays — 

"Fahi Bevera) hoon after food, sallow oompleziDn, fbrred tongue, feebleness of oirculntioii, 
mental depreMJon, uansea, irritable bovrds, have been /uoribed m some oas«s t« aleerstioi] ol 
die dnodenam, bat iitets do not warrant na in sooh preolse desoriptitni. In several inirtifff' 
we hare obswad there were ao mA indoadoas." (p. 151.) 

He tells us truly, that " ulceration of the dnodcDum must be reni«Mbered bgtli 
as the source of &tal perforation and of isteeUn^ bKnuHrhagt^" The latUx 
ooourrenoe, importani as gastric ktemorrhage as a symptom of nloer of tht 
stoaiaoh, meets witii no illuMratiooi. 

We are pleased to see that Dr. Habershon adopt* in Chapter VI. t^e divinoD 
of " entcritie" into " mooo-^iteritis," affectine the mucous membrane alone, aad 
the deeper affection, " enteritis" proper, implioatins all die coats of the bowsL 
The first, we think, is very properly identified by him with the "infuttile fever" 
or " gastric remittent fever" of chiLdran. Hie (diapta- is altogether a good ons- 

Chapter VIL, On Strumous Diaease of the Alimentary Oaaal, is one of the httl 
in the book. The Tarions fhrms under which it is observed ara there eaamenwd. 

"1. As it ooonn espeoially In iafaats-'dian'hoa, with or without stnimooa diRase of H» 
meeeoterio gjlands, oft^ indaced by, and in many cases leading to, BDeontrolIable poifiiig. i 
Primary disease of die mesenterio glands. 3. Taberole in the peritoneum, and striimoni 
peritonftis hi Its Mveral forms. 4. Tnbcrcle Id the mnooos membrane, with enteritis, leafing 
to softening, nloeratlon, and perforation, as la freqnentjy observed In pbthisia, S. Tabffcli 
In (he appendix oeoL" (p. 178.) 

As it ooonrs in infimts, the iq>pi%priate alimentation is oarefhlly lud down by 
the author. We cannot ag|ree with him, however, in rc^ardins a wet-«ur8es** 
da-tiier rtuort, in preference to whiub, aa we nn^retand him, lie would have W 

Stops and bottoms, dried flour, and bisouit powder. A wel^iirse b mdoobt 
y, as many can testtiy beade oorselTes, lor the most |MUt a soorae of grsrt 
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moyftnee is > house, bM vttr wtp wte nat bM tatight m ttiRt Batom kaows matA 
better than we do what ii the spproprittte food for a dcficate inf^t. 

The Eighth Chapter, on I>iieases of the Cfecam and Appendix Ctcd, is again 
veil worthy of peroBa], and the caaea recorded are such as illuatrate the clinical 
feature* of the affections described, better than those in earlier chapters. We 
transcribe Dr. Habershon's remarks npon the diagnosis in cffical discaac, aa an 
example of the mode in which he tteata his subjectH — 

"In Hm diflgBiMlsof etaeal fewwc, ttmOBt be borne tnnfnd tliat simple exctiri re dbten- 
rian of the o»c«m U tonietlDNa Meonpiirfed wiUi Mvere p«iD. 

"i. Tbu aftv Mows on Ae abdoidaal parivtH, nptMntton •ora«lli«* tifo pteee «na>g 
llw miwclea, and maj be MoomMoied by loaal pMitonina witlioat oBcal disMw. 

"8. It mut be ranwmbared, that Mppnratian oonneotwd with tba rifht kidn»j or iti 
eaTelo|>ee, Bometitnes extenda into the ili&D fosM. 

"4. That we maj have disease of the vertebra, or iliac boeea. leodiog to eiqipDraticai. 

" S. Paia arises in the ootine of the lost dorsal nerve from dlseaeed spine, or in the course 
<if Ibe g«tiito-<imral nerre from renal oaloiHuB, and ndghl be eoolbiuided with enoal Inflam- 
matfatn, An. 

~ '. InflwiwaatOTy diaeaM ta oowolaa id)h the omlM, kadtsg to km) periuntftai and 
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" 8. Dieeaae of the iliom in strania, or after tfphoid fever ; oa well a*, 
" S. StinmoDa peritonitis, must each be remembered in forming a correct diagnoiiB. 
" The piUn hi simple distensioQ of the cfflcam is lew severe. Disease In the parietes in a 



van short time maniftets Its looal character. The pain and sweUing oonneeted with sappn- 
TtnoB ot the spine or kidney MRr fat positSoc ; that of tit* kidney h toon In tiie kthu, or if 
nlHidli^ anMrloflj neater to tfce memm (ris) MnsL f^iinri ■appandoa (at«nA beneath the 



o be of servioe In 



« KaMia, asd waold be diattautMied fron cmmI dlaiie banowkig inaath FmqMrt'i 1^ 
mu)^ b; the Ibeal chaneter or the latter. 

^ Tb« newalgie ipaiM eoBnwMI with nrlno-genital Mwm b Is («fc) not seeompsiied with 
the tendernees or the other symptoms of intae^ue affectjim. It Is^ bewBver, aometitasa dfffl* 
cnlt to diutii^iiiish inflanunator; disease aboat the rt^t ovary from o»oaI dlsasae. There may 
b« bi both axoenire t«idsrne«, Mtile eidtMoant, owwtipafle^, sevwv pahi in iJm lower part 
of tike iliac fossa. The ^mptmns which will serve to gnide ns are, that the ovarian disease 
oomes on with Irregnlar mcDStnuitioa or with sadden cwsation of that flux, and that the pain 
is ntnated lower down ip the hypogastrio region; — in some oases even, observers have 
beBeved that they have felt the swollen ovary. Dr. Barlow records a case in which peri- 
tonitis of Boch a severe character was set op aronnd an infiaraed ovary, that the patient snc- 
onmbed. In eanoerons disease of die 'owonm, which sometimes ooears in yonng tnl^jeetB, it 
ii ^most impossible, onless there be imlicatdon of oanoerons djaease in other paria, rightly to 
diapKiae its ehanoter. Ttaiaa aN, bowavKv f*** <■••■• I*> sffnmow Beritenltla tte disease 
is not eonfiaed to one part of th* abd«n«s); bit in ssmve eases the t nt s atin sa are so ecaa- 
pUlely BJ^ted hg psiituual adhsaiaoa as to more <n tMMSs. It ia impcaaibk to distingutah 
perfor^onof taeilimu,in8tra)n» of phthiijs, frcan perforatioa of the appendix oed j It is, 
however, of little moment, since Uie oily remedial agKilB which are likely to bi ' 
thsse almost aaiversaily fatoi cases are piedssty AmJar in both." (p. 807.) 

An interestiD^ ome is recorded, hi whitih * tooeely-attoched morable csaam 
had passed over nto the left Iliac region, and become the seat of ao obstruction. 

After a brief chapter ^on IMarrhcEa, comes an important one, the tenth, On 
Colitis and Dysentery. The author dtates that lie has only once olMerved' at Gu^'s 
Hospital pyiemia and aappuration of the liver as a sequel of simple English 
dys^iery. 

Ten cases of &tal dysentery are related, which Dr. Haberahon says indicate^ 

" 1. TItat dysentery of a moat severe form ariaea in our own ooontry, and is not of nnfre- 
^lent occorreace. 3. That the cause of death in some is tbe extent and severity of the affeo- 
Hm. 8. That some die from perforation and fiecal abscess. 4. That pyffimia follows some of 
tile worst forms of Eng^h dysoiteiy. 0. lliat the oonstriodon of the intestine eometlmes 
Isads to i^jaoees in Uie parietea and artjfieial amn. S. That in the worsteaees astringents anil 
■Vates are Uieflbotire. 7. That iqieotioDS and Btimalatita affi»d eocasderable retief, and in ■ 
niid eases w4U alopa be nfficiwt; bat an InArior In their aOoaoj' to aitiinge&tattd opiom. 
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8. 'Ost lut, Ann ia mild mbib, ia'daiinUa. Um^«MW hm pwmntea theoMlVM in w 
own pnwtaoe sad spbece of otMerrkdon, where th«sa mean* cfaacced tha porsiiic anil reaUrea 
to healtb. 0. Thu, u &r u cui be Judged, tnesonml prepvuiotu trirald hue b«Mi iqjmi- 
oua." {p. 369.) 

The reader, however, will find it leas ea87 than the author to dtscorer the proof 
of all this in the ten cases. As respects the treatment of drsenterj, while paadn^ 
in review the seyeral ctaasea of remedies, Dr. HabershoD ooserres that " opium a 
of almost miivonal applicatkni, but cannot be i^van indiKriminatelf." He am- 
ddcrs that calomel in moderate doses is oftcaaavantagttoiis" ia the earliest stages, 
nbtn the mddooa ve af unhealthy eharaeter, pale^ or eoDUiiiiiiig hard soybalooi 
masses." He Mjra, " we have bo facts to showtiistthainftmiBatMeoftbe'Kacoai 
membrane is diniinisfaed by its action, bnt rather that it is inoreased, and iUeeroti<»i 
accelerated." We think that, considering how opposed this view is to that of some 
medical practitioners, aomeihing more than a bare assertion shoidd have been &r- 
nished upon this most important subjact in a book pro&saing to luj^lf &cti Econ 
which the reader may form his own opinion. 

In Che two Biicce«aiiig chapters, On 1^^<nd-DiM«sa of the Intastina, and On 
Oolic, the author drops his professed method of kwtnuitioii, and narrates no is- 
stances to iUastrate his observations. 

The thirteenth chapter is On Const^tion. There are several assertions in this 
chapter which we think the author wUl find some difficult; in proving. Iliaa : 

"Tbeboxvf rtinbwbpiUs fso&SBDHrisd ^th* padesMan— aidwbyt Th» ■n—ri« 
excreiM and atiiMi of the abdamhtij amoles riionld. ladies iaereasadactiaM ; and such wwM 
in mn; mum haHMU If O* ucnU* vare ntoderale; l»t if pwiiitod In sou to iBdara &m 
penpiratJoD, with molecular chaoges in the mnsolat, Uood a win ill j wtthdrawu fham Ite 
TT^fht"t"i'7 imn*l tt thi iHn siwl miHirt ; the iaternal ocrstioiis b»oo«» d iro i n idted, and eta- 
M^tioaeHiilti." (p^aoi}.) 

WsshoQidbsveboeRdwpoaedtolajrMaeftrwsiiiwDthB fraqnntoT' widi whidi 
the traveller is balked when the natural odl to evacuation occurs, and npon tbt 
inoonvenience which constantly is apt to arise firora an endeavour to obey it repi- 
larly. Repeated and inordinate fatigue must ti9o exerdse some influence in m 
matter. We siocerely hope no idle scribbler will &el it his duty to whip the 6A 
lowing into iJia wiiirl of an antl-snuff oontroveny r 

"It is, I beHflve, TOiIvemdly aehaowk^sA, Out the lo^'eontinned hri4t of taUnrnnff 
inttain the ftnoss and epif^ottto, fmNhidn; «oagb, te. Nff is dmepda tb» extent ^ta S 
rilMM I tke trritattng pntitdee extend thro^ tb« wtwh lengA xi tha sliiMotary «■£ 
SeTcrollaTeterateniDa'-tdlieishave tntlioated tonw thetnUabls slat* of &• bowels^ in whn 
it appeared that the nraoons manibrBM wm unoatnn^ Minalat«d and inilaUe. The dA- 
repeated Btimnlus leads to ai> enfeebled oonditleB of tbo nmoons menArane, a kiss of mnlrM- 
tUe power, c^ healthy lecretion, and of nerroos sUmalns ; as regards the stomach, dyip^ot 
is therMolt; in tli» inteHlne, diarrhaw or orattipaliOB; is Mm* oaMstha wiMm is pnot- 
poUv afiected, and it either retains the f»oea so ■■ to Ibrm an impaotad mav, whica iti> 
Qnat>]e to |>roiiel ; or, if fluid, the saine feebleness allows the oootents to pass n[ddjf to d» 
Bphlnctt^r, itfetf sometimea so edeabled as to be unable to rertiviii an iuvolnntarj duobnit 
Snuff may actoally be seen among diese exorata." (p. 901.) 

We do not defend this dirty and useless hslnt, but as Dr. Habershon produM 
no iustances Irom which we may form s judgment as to the logic of his inferenoai, 
we may say that we think that for every case he may adduce in support of Hi 
opinion, as to what snufftakine leads to, we could Tiring ban a dozen Invetent* 
but healthy snuff-takers who do not know wbat (tyspepsia means, who retjuire » 
more apencnt medicine than their neighbours, and whose sphincters are powerlil 
enough to {H-event thwr being by any meuis a nuisance to aooiety. Sooo renin 
as are described can only be exoeptionaL 

Chapter XIV. m nptsi lutemal Strangulation, Inta W Moep ti on, aod CaroJoomi 
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o^the Inteitjae. It aMa nothi)^, to our prweat knowledm. Wo cextvaij fed 
Mippcuiited that no freab %ht ia tbrowa upon the di%iaiucfl (MT dUgnous as to 
tUB seat and nature of these obttroclioa*. Cane CXXXIY. iUmtnteB the value 
of the opiniu treatment. 

There Bucoeeds & short chapter On Intestinal Worma. Tthe last chapter is 
deroted to Perforation of the Intestine from Withont, Absoesa in the Abdominal 
Pajiet«s, extending into the Intestine, and Ftecal Abscess. The cases described 
illnstrate some of the drcnmstancea under which such intestinal opening are 
finmed. 

We have yet a word to aav in the interest of medical litdrature. We do not 
expect a D:t^ical writer to 'aield the pen of a Macault^ in detAiIiog the history of 
disease, but we do re^oue accuracy of expression, ana some adherence to gramr 
matival roles. When seotcnces such as those we are about to quote abound, as 
tbey do in the volume before Os, it becomes our duty to point ui^u oat, and to 
warn the author ^awA their repetition, 

** These remedies are Tarionsly combined in tie treatment of disease, sometimes modf^ng 
Meh »t&«r in their action, or increaiti^ flWtr effiofency, or anablit^ the mnoooa msmbraiw bo 
to tolerate them, that thay become absorbed and set with benefit" (p. 8.J 

" The mles at diet, the administration of proper and auitable food, t* one of the most 
important subjects In difteaaes of the intestine. (p. 8.) 

" If a patient firmly believe that a particnlai' aedicine or treatment wIH do bim liijary, we 
shall ia all probability find that the symptoms are des4jrn>ed as greatly ozaggented thereby, 
which no pwanasion can mitigate.^ (p. 8.) 

■Wm Dr. Habershon point out tfae antecedent of " which ?" 

im had aoddnly 

.. 181.) 

with ^a, and at fint n^/ht reumiU 

!ere 

[p.l 

IntowhatP Into the periAaltio Mtioii f 



** Ir aoms this had been gradsally, !• otbesa JedntiUmi had aoddsaly bsoHne impoasible.' 
(P.S4.) 
"Ini 

atcittt.^ (p. 181.) 

"Or ft may be tlurt the peifctaltJe actten is rendered bTCgidar by an instated condltioa, 
frnm acrid ana crude malmab hnpalled hto ft." (p. 108.) 



Of oonrseit is the ad mi w i stiatiop of onswitabte food that oxposore to cold aggr»- 
TM«a. If tbcM errors had been OMMi<Hnt only w« sbOHid not hare mitioeA Uwcn, 
bat we conld mnlri ply such qaotattofM as these. They are Aulta wloch seriously 
mar n nseflil boAk. We have no doubt tJiat a aeoond edition wHl b« some day 
called for, and then «« wouM r«ooann«iid the author to i-evise erary page witn 
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An SUmmtary Cohtm ^ Botantf: Struciurai, Phj/tiologicat, and Syateniatic. 
By AsiODa HamsY, FJft,S, I>.S^ An,, Professor of Botaay, King's College, 
LoDd<m, Examiner in Natural Scimce to the Boyal Military Academy and to 
theSoetetyof Arts. dnstlUed by npwardsof 600 Woodcats.—Zon4»n,18fi7, 

What need is there of more botanical manaals? IIiIb is a question which must 
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natnrftllv suggest itself to our scientific MendB and medicsl brethren on first glaae- 
ing at the above title. An answer is not so readiljr offered, Tlie mere feet thit 
we are wefl nigh inundated with works all professing to be more or leas elementaiy, 
does not necessarily meet the exigencies of the case. The smaller treatises of Ju»- 
aten, Balfour, Lindley, and others, have tmdoabtedly their individoal merits, soma 
of them being admirably suited to the scientific Student, but, according to our vie*, 
ve have yet to see prodaced such an 'outline' as shall, without being too tecfani- 
cal and voluminous, abundantly satisfy the requirements of tiie medioal student. 
Professor lleofiey leads us to assume that his elementary oonrse b designed t« 
meet such a want when he points to the circumstance that those who pursue the 
subject are for the most part destined to swell the ranks of the medical profession. 
How iar he has succeeded our readers will, we trust, be able to determine by oitr 
present notice. Once for ail, let it be distinctly understood, that the value oft 
new manual does not rest so mnch upon the mere number of individual fects com- 
pressed witlkiu a certain brief composB, as upon the manner in which a Hmited 
series of essential l)articn] are can be most attractively presented to tliemind of the 
young inqitirec Ur. Heo&ay correctly statee that — 

" A oompendloDS manttsl of a solence makes peculiar denumda upon the powers of an antbor. 
Original]^ of tMtter has little place. The ei«rdse of Judgment and consdeatioaaneM in 
ex^niiuitlon of original Bouroea is everywhere demanded; and dieae areof oonrse most bi»ie- 
ficialty employed when they rest upon an eztenMve baiia of practical experience." (Pr^M^ 
p. 6.) 

It requires only a sujperficial perusal of the " elementary oonrse " to perceive 
how scrupuloody oarenil onr author baa been to act up to his own honeedy- 
exprcssed sentiments. So faithful, indeed, is he in respect of the oostinc; of origiul 
matter, that we feel onrselves bound to say he has unneoessanly cnrtaifed that part 
of the aubject in which he is, as an independent observer, pre-eminently distlo- 
guished. We allude to the subject of fertilization in ptuuero^amia. If there be 
one department of phyNologic^ botany more intonsely interestmg and ediQring to 
the student of medicine than another, it ought to be the subfect of v^etable 
reproduction, for here it is that we have exbimted that remaxkable correlation of 
phenomena which at once opens up to our view the fundamental unity of the 
reproductive process, throughout the entire range of organic life. The recent 
researches of liansom and Bruck in regard to the impregnating act hi fishes, and 
of Meiasner in reference to the same iunotion id NetoMoidea, have a significant 
bearing upon this iutereeting question, and the aotXagJ is still mora evidant in the 
lowest phases of animal and v(:%etaUe exieteooe, 

TaMng as a whole that section of the volume (Part 3) ezclnsivdy devoted to 
physiology, we desire to express our unfeigned satiefKotion at the judicious manner 
in which it bos been treated; and we thoroughly appreciate the neoeasity of fin* 
directing the student's attention to things which can bo dissected and seen with 
the naked eye, before those minute structures are entered upon which can only be 
demonstrated with the microscope. 

Mr. Henfrey has comparatively little to ear on the Bubjeot of the oeD^mcIens 
upon which Schleiden and his followers have descended so vigorously. While en 
the one hand, however, the entire absence of the nucleus in many of the lowv 
Thallophytea and other higher structures shows that cell-^vwth and formatioD 
can proceed independently, its uniform existence in the nascent condition ol' the 
cells of by fer the majority of plants proves, on the othw hand, to groat impofV- 
anoe in the ecooomy of vegetation, wbaterer may be the prcKJse natnre of its 
function. We entirely concur hi regarding tfaeT^rimofcStilvfniefe as the abeolntely 
essendal element in cetl-formataon, and ss vitally homologous with the aiumal sub- 
stance of DroCwoa. Albeit we think Mr. Henfrey has dismissed the oonrideratiOB of 
the cytoblnst too summarily, notwithstanding that the difficulty in reference to its 
signinuaiice is thus ^'ly expretaed: 
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"Tba ari^ad itttwnwiti of JBtAWded regarding tfca formation of naw cells nixm or aroaad 
k BBdeni war* inmrrMt ; the iHMbiu klwayt lies under the primordial atrfcla, oo whidi 
dapend tb« ttfuutml ocffidftknu of oelt-fbnnation, and nerer In contact with tb* cell mem- ' 
tn^e. Bat It i* qntte powtUe and eren probable that the nnclena may have great phjiioI»- 
gfcid'ilniMirtWM n eeB'4«r«aloptneat, and maj oonstltate the fbcni, aa it ware, of Uie phy^o- 
bgioal forces of the odL" (p. 609.) 

From the almoat nuqualified uprobatiiMi above p«Mx»iiced on ih» leotion most 
important to th« atodeot of msai«iiiB, onr readers wiH hmre ptanMr «oQcladfld 
that the 'elementarj oouisei' w r^ards ila otilitj, isdeAiaed to -supply the pUce 
of other sixular worlu now before the puUie. - W« are imwilling to diM{^K)ji^ 
their expeotatioB in thia parttQuliVf eroo toi^ limited degiM ; bat while' ire are 
happy to be able to add, that the first part, devoted to morphology or comparai 
live anatomy, is hkewise treated in as succinct and able a manDer as the third or 
l^yaiolt^cal aeotion, we are nevertheless compelled to regard the dividon devoted 
to ajBtematie botany as br too bnllcy and complex. It extends over three hiuidred 
pages, and may, in point of feet, be-luek.(id upini as a kind of epitome of Dr. 
Ijndley'a 'Vegetable Kingdom.' Let us not be misunderstood. We do not for a 
moment accase our aQthor>of plagiarisio, merely becanSe he has diosen to treat 
this x>art of the course very much wier the fiiehioai pursued in the above-m«iti<Mied 
work. By no means. All that we contend is, that the introduction of such a 
little sab-treatise — for so it may be fiiirly considered — is uncalled for. Any attempt 
to enunciate in the briefest mai^ner the characteraof two hundred and twenty-five 
natural orders, a very large proportion of which cannot be of the slightest utility 
to the medical student, we regard as utterly futile ; and we undertake to aar that 
no youth, however precodoua his - t ale n ts, weuld ever dream of b^g ^le to 
enumerate merely the long names of these &milie& To set before him snoh a 
ctmcatenation of diagnoses anS aflin,itiee as are here exhibited, is too snj^y calcu- 
lated to iM^ his unmiti^teel di»-esteeiit Should ft not be our endeavour, we 
r^wat, kDowng how gresrtl^h^ is p^udiccd a^njrt botany, to render the subject 
aa fiM(nu![tiiig and initmotav^ - as possible F Tins is only to,he ttccomplisbed by 
sCodyiBg bmrity hi Boo-easentiate, and comprdbefisiveaess in mattera of spfeciiJ im- 
pwbuuw. , _ 

There is. a feitwe eztreTaelr common la' Engtisb compilations of the present day, 
ununat which we are disposed to protest ver^ strongly ; natsely,' the employment 
of woodoutt aftd deaotipttens Wkbout a sufEciently prominent acknowledgment of 
the sources freai Wb«ioe- moh data are obtained. We care not whether a book 
be recogniaed aa a matiTml, & treatise, or a class-boek. In every case it is due to 
the partiea originating such illustrations or composition, that they receive the 
ora^ to ^liA they Are legitimately entitled. In the present instance we should 
have bMD better mtisfled, if at me dose of each chapter an extended series of 
reftrenoea to BtandaFd w<Trka and memoirs had been appended; an arrangement 
whi(^ wo*td eAaUe the author to leave out much that is now presented to the 
readerin an iMonvflirfently eondensed ibrm. Tf asked to refer to anysdentifio 
handbook, oSeriBg as it were a type for all future manual-compilera, we have the 
' s«tisiuitk» of mmiag PnofeHMr^ Alleh l^omsou's ' Outlines of Physiology ;' and 
io reiiBvd bobotmyi we eamiot refhun fh>m axprcssiug oar Conviction that the 
first iKtle work bMugM out by Dr. Balfbur, vm executed on a most admirable 
plan t and w«rfl<dMR natniaT not now rather '^behmd-hand," we should still con- 
■der it th* best bookte Teeommend to the profbtisional student. 

IWihraS flha^n of Mr, HeDfrey*s volume devoted to geographical and geolo- 
gical botany, are ve^ abW handled, and we are glad to perceive the information 
; thsre pven, oirsAiUy raKvred to its primary eonrce in all instances. Thns, fbr 
I etampTe, in TSgard to the theory of successive creation of species, ample justice 
: ii awarded to Uiose en^htsised men, past and preBeat^ who oave severally acted 
I IS pioneera in one of the most fertile regions of soientisa discovery ; — 

"£dwatd FcriMSWaatbe flnt toiqwi tUa fins rf tnqabr, hi a most actit« and ingeoiona 
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aiMj on the 'Origlii of the Ezistlog Tlorn of BtiUln.' Dr. Hook«r ha* pntsded the nnw 
ine fsl reownlng In Ue inqnines into the ' Botsnie*! Geogn^by of the BoDthen) Swni^ibat^' 
Tbe valne nT tfau most lesiUmate path of Inqiili7 baa >ot yet boHi fbllf ^H^Mieted by botft- 
nlstB, wbo here not elearly perceived that the hjpothMea rest a»t tutnkj Bpi» betanioofee- 
graphtcal &0I8, bot upon ascertained data of (eologj, pabaoatoUgjr, a«d Kt^otj- {P- M&) 

We have thna briefly, fr&nkty, and M ve tnist inofiendvely, set forth oar caadid 
Opinion of tbe 8«verd laetioDS of Profeoaor HemlVey's yolume. Bis writing ii 
thronghost d»rM(erised by eaaJaoH of atyle and deamem of «xpreflnon. Altbon^ 
wo have taken voBV^a/m. to the manner in whidi the aatkor has treated ooe 
department pf the aotenoe, we have b9 heaiurtjon in atsttns that the ' Elemnitaiy 
Coarsfl' bura aTidenc* of being the production of a tnorottgfa piastCT of tla 
anbjeoL 



PART 3EC0ND. 
Btbli0gmtil)ital Kecoib. 



AsT. I.— 1. On JUineral Waten: their P^$ical and 2£tdiai»at^npatiM;mA 
Jhteriptiona of the different Mineral JraUrt qf Great Britain md the Contir 
nerU, and IHrectioTU fir their AdmmUbration, By Robsbt MeKmmt G10TI8, 
M.D., FJl.8.£^ Member of the Royal College of Phymtuaiu vf I<(Hidon; Ute 
Urst^asB Civil Sargeon in tbe Military Hoepitali in tbe Eaat ; one of tbe UeB» 
politan Inspectors of the Board of Health io tbe Cbolem <d 18C4, Ac ^— 
Zondon, 1867. pp. 376. 

■2. A T/iree Weeks' Scariam' through the Spaa of Oermanutmd Beiffwumj leiA 
an Apptndxx, on the Nai^tral {/se» qf Minerai Waidn. By lUunnis Wtisox, 
VS.A—Zondon, 1858. pp, 368. 

It becomes more and more neoessary for British phyaoiass to ^niHviie den- 
iseWes with the oharacteriitioa of foreign watering-plaoee and oUmatss. Our 
-oonntrymen and oonntrywomeD wiQ go abroad in searuh of heMtfa, whether Uu^ 
&mily doctor reoommenda it or not ; and aa these mignUioM oanoot be preveatei 
it is best that even those who are sceptical with regard to tbe (HuiCiTe powent' 
Duneral waters aboaU he acquainted with their assiimed properties, in order to 

E 'event tbe p<»eibility of an erroneous applicstjoo. But wbw we mloalate tiu 
rge quantities of aoMs and liquida that are imbibed dutiag a oonne 0^ tkt 
majority of foreign waters; when we consider tbe inflaeooe iinfirjiirilj ezeiH^ 
■opon the economy by the daily snbmerwoa of the body in wum or ooU w*cr 
more or lees Impregnated with alkaline or saHne anbetaaoea, it wonld appear la- 
possible to remain soeptical as to the influence, for good qr fQt evil, (luC nisiml 
waters may exert in diseased conditions. 

It is tbe more imperative upon us to asoertain the nstore of tiKa» toAiUBMt 
when we see tbe rontine system commonly followed aui in^sled vprn by tbe 
phyriiMaas of the Spa& We send s patient whose moooaa mambtaM« are ill " 
« state of dironio inflammation to an alkaline spring, feeling aasoied that iu h^ 
tive and alterative influeace is indicated in his ciue. A certain nomber of 
tnmblera of water taken by mont3i, a dt^te series of hatha, are proKxibed ; tbe 
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pKticDt iniMwea vuiUy ia bcal^ g«U stnmgcr and more ngsfow m 1m^ aad 

mind as the diseased condition ia washed out of him ; bat b]r the tiitrd or fonift 
week the body ia sktarated, and what were tonic inflneDces, bwaoae ourttiTe, now 
prora reducing agents, and the patient goes down-hill. It b suggested that an 
arrest of treatment wonld be propev. "No," mys the bath dootoi't " yon hare 
not taken the prescribed number of hatha; too hava yet to drink a hundred tnm- 
blers before the crisis will take place." T^e padent obeys ; the epod that was 
(jone is destroyed ; and he often leaTei the place hi worse bealth tSan he had on 
going to it. We do not assert that such is always the oaae ; bat it is rig^t that we 
Siould have some guarantee aguost oar patients beooming the vjoUins of roatins 
trtetiaent, and we cannot seoare that tesiih better thaa bv naldn^ oart^Tca wcil 
aoqaaiDt«d widi the physical properties, and ^Jiysiological and tberapeutlo iniUn- 
enoes, exerted by the different waten of tbte and other eoutriea, so Uut ve may 
lay down some general mies for the goidance of oar patients before they leave 

The book which stands first on our list Is one to which we may safely tnm for 
mforrastion. Written In an acreeable style, the author passes sucoessvely in 
leriew the mineral waters of England and the Continent, eoBotnding with ni 
examination of the general therapeatic indications that may guide as in the edeo- 
tion of the baths smtable for individual maladies. The anthor derives his know- 
ledge of the places he speaks of| partly from personal examination — a task for 
which his abintiee as a chemist peculiarly snited him — partly it ia based upon the 
authority <^ well>kBOwn reoest and older w litaru. mironghoot we are imprenad 
with the good sense of tbe praotiofrf pbynoiao, who is gnided by eorreot jAtholo- 
g^cal and tharapentic prinaplaa, so tut we refer the aeeptie to tie bo<A for nason- 
able groandswhyhe elionld alter hiaviews, while wedirsot tkebdiever in mineral 
waters to it for a eoand expoaltfan of what ia ka»wQ en the sabjeoC at the prasent 
day. 

The character of the second work at the head of this article ia essentially what 
its title impties. Mr. Wilson ia an ilhistratioa of the pniveib, titat be who mat 
may read, while the book before w proves tb^ the nuiDer may write as welL 

The description ai a scamper, to bs true and Ufe4ike, shoold be in raAber a 
"fiiBt" style; and aco«dingly, though Hr. Wilson givee mack nviiA infonuidon 
on the contents and qoatiUes of the varioas sfnings whieh he has visited, and of 
•everal which he has only read about, he carriea nis reader aIo«% with' bin, aod 
shows him how a three weeks' holiday may be nost pcofiubly aad agracably 



!lie geological knowledge of tbe aathor enables him througboal his deBor}p> 
tiona to give a ronnine c<HnnientarT on the inflnenues to wbieh tbe formation of 
the country through which he pasasd, and the oi^n of the varioua B)Uiei«l watetiL 
ftre dne. This and the racy and good-huragwed charactei of the, paooiltii^ wiU 
(ioubtless make the book a treqaeut oompanion of onr oountrymfa who ara about 
to quit the fogs of London for the brighter atmosphsre of Bhindaud. An ' 
or two will best convey a definite intp»«*ioD f)i HHt, Wilson^ ne4» of 
hii subject : 

''OMerdw«seMttid(lMorhotdlUbenbbeCbuiinent,a*d,ft>r aa|6t I know, It may be 
thtisaie in Oreal Britain, is that of naaing dw gneMS aosordiaglo ibe aomher of (b^ 
>t«rtiaeat: thus, at Wifsbadwi, I wsa mt mmv «h» unj Msasy ; at swthar^ans 1 iiw mm» n 
orri/andliiathirdiaiMMrovwrtuuInM&sv. Thlstaall v«ry well if nm iwaaia toaeerWa 
tTme In one [dace ; bat If you move aboat rsipldly, m was mv case, it U lometinies pouUng te 
■Dswtt the waiter^ qoesnnn of who yon are— In other wa^u^ what ii yanr nainber. It was 
vjevitam, as t hope rt may be that of my reader, to be sutUSed witb a half-bottle of wme 
TittimSDaer; sod'earlyfai my eontimntal ureer I had (^ven then^iud order lo the waiter. 
' 1 half-bottle tit wias tor hwmtw irrf (pronoonoed dir), wild be to th* imtW u t.. ^—^ 
<^ ordca. Nuosm day, thoagbt I to n^eslf, titssa fellMa miMti be ei 



<^ ordca. Nuosm dvy, thoagbt I to mjmM. titssa felkm« miMti be eaniiu a toh* at my 
■>F«iM ; I ought to hare ordered a boUle Instead of a half-bottle, for haV a bottle tor a 
rnunero itry seeou a very iasaffident quaalitr; hot my sobriety was happily pHservsi bf 
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tftw md&aa nuMmbauM Uui mtuttrv drei wu for tb« ntotamt my M» ^(^^^MrtaMnt, if not 
my fum d4 gutrrt,'" 

The followmg is a hint for tho psychologist. The scamper has for the Donce 
subsided into a qiiiet walk up aud down tho parade at WiesDaden, and tiie doctor 
scans the different TOtaries of Hygeia : 

"Eereis ASpMtmeoaf liverhi ftflx; there la a stoma«h in hysterica; afal cue of pot 
tnonai? congestion, no doabt; anemial why, vhat doei aha do herel Here ia ma friend 
chronic rhenraathm ; that )i, no donbt, nenralgia ; and here oar enemy, the gout. I TTsIked 
ip Up the ooBDt«r, irhmce the yoonr Indies behind t)>e bar dis^liiitecl their aqnenna ricbM, 
and potttely sAed for a g]u$. Ab T not ter? clear, bnt smoking ; eeltisb, yes ; very Ufa 
beaf-DTotk, f«s|— thafttu MaB. I mast admit that if the qoestioD, agr»«aU«or diagi«»- 
able) waropat tamaSpwumne bonotir, Itbcnhl gay agretabU. How curioi» ia the iasUnet 
of warm sod cold in drln^i ; there are some hardly endurable cold, whioh are not nnpleasant 
warm, and salt fiddg ara of Aia kind. A iady near me w^ making a great variety of my 
faces at her dose, which her hnsband was pmuading her to iwallow. 'Bat it is really not 
unpleasant,' add I, 'It 19 rery like bonillon,' idpping it again. Sbe looked at me with a 
Bttle aTnueRient, and then,' as if to illnslrate that argament i* better than force, she drank fl 
ittoi^ UdimthtlM tt><MghtAftt hot bdngdiwK^eMMe, had never oocnrred to her befofe." 



Art. n.— .^ <SfarfcA of tha I'rine^ila and Fnetim t^ SubentanewB Surgery. 
Being 'tba 'OrktifHi delivered before the Medina! Society of Lottd«n at thiar 
E^ty^fottrtit AanivarBary, Marah eth, 1857. By Weluah AitAifS, F^OjB^ 
Surgeon to the Royal Orthop«»dio Hoepltal, Leottirer on Surgery u tiie 
Q i oefw iorylae* School of' HstSdno, Ac. Poblishsd u the reqotet of tin 
Society.— iortifon, 1867. pp. 6'?. 

It ii eommonljr bat s pMV eomplimmt tA tb« tmbor of an annual oration to add 
to the TOte of th*n^ to whicfi be isgenerally most jostly entitled, ^e ananimou 
reqnett tb«t be vUl pnUMi hii addresi. If he ro^ly ccnsenta, the only aatia&o> 
tion'that oommonly retmlti is that involved in the expfitiditnre of from five to t«n 
pounds ; the fire humired ooplefl that were stmek off; are circulated at the 
addit^al cost of so many postage labels, and tbey are then coarigned to the 
tender meroiet ooT the oook and the faometuaid. Sndi, ^hXit oratorB, Ja indeed the 
too ooDunon fete of your productions. We do not, however, anticipate that this 
iritl be the treatment of thetbin volume of which We give the title above ; it 
ftppcMS to US not «o mneh a oampllnent to Mr. Adams, as an act of justice to the 
profeMion, tbM this excellent' sketch of the priao)p)«g and prAc^e of subcdtaneont 
niVBTT ehoirid recrive a wide ctrcnlalitHi. 

With tins 'pnate we rnnst couple a demurrer to the introductory obs^rrationi 
of the author: Whether or not John Blunter was CA« fint to point out the 
]»«jafiUflial infloence exerted npon a woncded sur&cQ by the atmo^hore, he 
certainly does not deserve the merit of being the inventor of enbcutaneoia 
em^ry. It ought as well be said that becaose Cadmos introduced the use of 
letters into GLreeon, he bad a part in the Antigone, As little oan we agree to the 
decimon of Mr.Adana that the priority of eetobhshiiig the pnnoiple of tub- 
outaoMm ivgtey belong? to M. Gmerm. Belpecb might perhaps pvt in a dnm, 
but to 6tro»eyer oodoubtedly l>elongs the honour of being the IxmA fide author 
of Buboutafleons tenotomy.* 

Mr. Adams passes in review the vanoos operations whioh may be perfunned 
Gubcutaneonaly, and classifies them in a It^cal and judidoua mumer; undtt tbt 

* anwMt. In MaBrfteto— I Op wH ina OraoHg^THmgrw, IWST. ttttsMlv aklM tUi boMW; ttattM 
Him Surbi *w Mt hand at la tb* Mlovtng wordi :— " Xa IM atr dnUb dia Xhra DualUlaD flirr ijilliii iitiili 
Ma nlic*tn»)u taaMaii»] la ffla ditrolgta d« ggbfldstoii NiUouin elonffltiraL'' SDanunr^ Si^^^Tu 
be .tftM waanA ara 1MB aariiai, b SW« Ibicatia, Baud irdi:., p. IW, isn^ .oa b i^riatei^b^^M^ 
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irst head fae oormders opersdons done iritb the sole objmt of aToHHng iidhiaBtt' 
tion and its coiuequencm, which would Deoesaarily ensue if they were performs^ 
by open wounds ; under the veoond, those m which, in addition to the intention 
Jtut adTOTted to, the snr^eon desires to obtain a new oonnectire tiaaue between 
t^e divided parts ; the third dasa oompriBos those otierations perfermed with th« 
view- of avoiifog excesuve indammuion, where the inflammttioD oAanot alto- 
gether be avoidod ; the finnth class indades the operatiou perfom«d with tiifl 
view to producing a little, bat avoiding exoesaive, infianimatory action ; and the 
Sftfa clan of sabcntaneons operattons hu the ohjoot of arrealiiig the ammaoMrj 
prooesH, or of aTerting some of its troublesome or unfeTounible eonaequenoes. 
The illnstrative instances of each of these classes are well chosen. The appendix 
contains some interesting experimenta performed conjointly by Mr. Adams and 
Dr. Snow, on tiie compaiative influeooe of Tarions gases upon the al^raded soriaee; 
together with other matter bearing upon the very interesting topics discussed in 
tte>body of the woit 



Lecturer on Botany at the Iloyal School of Medicine, Haaohester. Second 
Edition, improved and oonmderably enlarged. L<md<m, 1857. pp. 405. 

To revet in die sf^ritual interpretations of material ohjseta and to dwelt npon the 
analogies which the poetic mind can trace between the phyncal and the im- 
material world, is ona of the greatest luxaries raserved for tibe reftied and 
educated mind in the intervals of daily labour. Such a banquet is spread for as 
by the author of the book beftire na. It lias to us been truly a " phvudan's 
holiday" to perose it ; and though we have in the fuller ontiiMsm which we 
devoted to the work a year ago, expressed some dissent from the author's 
arguments and reasonings, we cannot but urge upon all who are not afr^d to 
SBomit themselves to the laaoinatioBa of the talented author, lo follow our 
ftxample, and grant some honra from the Aaner denwods of reality to the dream- 
like «ichaotment of his "wiaged words." 

The seclbnd edition, which we now specially introduce to our readera, embotUes 
the notes, which in the former one were placed at the esd of tke book, and con- 
laius other additions whicb enbanoe its value. 



Art. it.— JVaJte Ihmd Prixe E»sm».~The BfficU of ClimaU on Tubareal&at 
Duecue. By Edwin Lek, F.R.C.S. Lond. Being the Dissertation to wbiidk 
the li^e Fund Priae was awarded, June 6th, 1855.* — The I^/luma» of Pnff- 
ntmcy on (Ae Devehpmetti- of Tuberde*. By Edwabo Wabbsm, MJD., of 
Bdenton, N. C Being tb« DuaeilAtioD to which the ilske Fond Priae waa 
awarded, June 4th, \9bt,-~PftUadefyiiti^ 1857. pp. 7a. pp. 43. 

Tbbbb cBSsys have ah'eadv appeared in the 'Amerioao Journal fee Medical 
S^encesj^t ^^^ ^^ repnblisoed by the trosCeee of the Fiske Fund Pri» in a sejf^ 
rate form, l>ecaiue, as the pre&oe informi as, tbey are " connected by the topics 
discussed, and pri>sent a large amount of infoTmati<m on one of the most interest 
ing and diffioalt subjects of medical science." 

Hud the trustees limited themselves to the pnblication of Mr. Lee's essay, we 
abonld be disposed to aueocd entirely with tlw propriety of the aot; bat we oan- 
not but think that they would have consulted their own diguity and the ioteccste 
oC medical stuenee by blowing the essay of Dr. Warren to maaia unpublished j 

• Ad EDgHabi4IU<m of Hr. !«»'■•«» hubHiir(e«aUTpnbUibedlmlABd(«,i>l(li(i(itidd*nb]a*ddtlliiu 

t April »^ Jidr, usr. 
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ucl, if oar view of k« Merits be correct, s /orttori, not to have awarded to K titt 
priae. 

Mr. Lee judimousiy examinen into the evidence oonnected' with the (jDeatien of 
the influeaoe of olioaate upon the Lreatmeot of palmonu-j tuberde, and in doing 
•o bf i^gs to bear a Ur^e aaaount of practioal knowledge, which he has acquired oa 
the BiUi^ecti, hy extensive travel aod perftooal inquirj'. The basis upoo which tut 
oonoluwona rest i> mainly oontaiued in tlie following just statcmeat : 

" BlatisUoal dDoamentii, m wqU at tb« ioTestigstioiu of impartial obterFfn, have abown 

that polmoaan' oooaumpdoD occurs mnolt more freqnenUj thui ebewhare in oonntriee and 
looolitiei where a bnmtd state of the attiKisphtre predominates, and also that it prevaih 
chiefly among tboM classea of the pooalstlon who are most expoa«d to this and other fnfla- 
eDc«e which tend to de&rem the mai powers — partioalarij the aotivJt; of the eai^llarf cirtn- 
bit]o»--aild eonaeqaenu; to Titlste the blood by tapprMriag'tiie ovtaneoaa tnaqtintioD."* 

Th^ author soes on to observe that conaumption ia compastiv^ rare in «M 
ami Arj, bb well aa in warm and dry, climatea, and that 

"The chief IndiiMtioiia Air the treatment of pulmonary tnbarealiaatioD by oRmata ar*~ 
flnt, to ramcidy m fcr at poanble tbe tnorbid oondltioii Of the bkiod, wfaioh erastttatea ibft 
eacheotio state ; and Mcoodly , to allay tbe gooeral and local ezutatian occail<H>ed by the 
erganio Icaloo.^t 

Tbe selectuHi of a warm aod dry climate dorins tbe winter ia generally one oS 
the chief pcunU to be attended to, it being deairable to enable tbe patient to be in 
the open air ae mucdi aa possible, and by exercise to promote that healthful 
cutaneous tranapiratioD and elimination of waate material which is tbe best pre- 
servatioQ against tbe inouraionB of tubercle. It is important to remenuier 
that 

" A prolonged reddence In any pkca where the temperature i» very equable and 0>e atmo- 
apbere oolni, Is not advaDtageotn to moat patients when tire eUef ol^eoC is to pTeeare the 
regtoratlon of Aa blood to its aonnal itat*. On ttte ooatratr, a moderate af^tion of Um 
aUno^aM'la favoorable to tfataa by buna^g th« iMeasme pamifaatl op , and by naUng 
ihvB, ao to apeak, braathe by the akin aa well ea h? tiia lnage."t 

The ohoice of tJie Ornate in the iodividual case muat depend npon the pecoHar 
habit of the patient. Where the circulation and tha whole type of the disease are 
languid, we dioald select a atimoiating and bracing locality ; where, on tbe con- 
trary, we have to deal with an excitable individual of the florid or sangnineons 
class, a aedative climate should be chosen. Mr. Lee's condodons with regard (o 
the individual localities abroad most commonly resorted to by invalids, are cob- 
taiatd in the following paragraph : 

" Among tbe Ibreign climates most In repnte for their affleacy In retanlfng tht pngrcat o( 

piilmiinary oonsnmptiolL there exists a eonrfdemlile variety, wftt reapeot to eqmiB^ of 
temperature, the state of ilrfttem or moistiira of the atnioaphere, the degree of warmth, it. 
Theclimatet of Upper EgyptHid the toutb-ea>leraousst of.BpalD.are the most remaibU* 
for tlieir warmth and eoaability in winter, as well as for the dryness of their atmosiihero. To 
Uiese oKmattf , Uydrea, Nice, Menton, Malta, and Naples wproximate nearst aa r^rdt drj- 
nesa, thongh differing raateri^y In oUier reapecU. The West India Islands and Cnba nuj 
be mcutioiied ae a type of hot and mnUt cliaintt'. Among the intennoiliate elimales, ebiTtC- 
terized by varifthle d^reej^ of warmth, equeblllty, and hnmidlty, are Madeira, Altera, Pl«a, 
Fan, Rome. Tbe two latter have a seiTntive action, often depresslag the -vibl powm «f 
penont in health, as well at of many {nvalide."! 

In the Appendix to the Enriish Edition, Mr. Lee auceessfbUy cofenbata tbe do^ 
trine promulgated by M. Rocnard, that sea ^r and sea voyages are jH^aotire or 
promotive ofpulmonary phtbiais. For the details ofhis arguments mad facts, how- 



• kb^id, BdiitoD, p. 11& t iMi, p. n«. t tud., p. UT. 
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snr, we anst refer oor readers to the liook it»eK, -vMaii tikej vill not lUl to 
pernse with interest nnd inBtrnction. 

We tno^h re^t tfast we cannot pronounce as &voarably upon the result of 
Dr. Warren's Isboars. They show ooniiderable literair rescsrcfa, hut the loose 
numner in which qaototlonii are brought together, the frequently Illogical cbarac- 
t«rof the inferenoea which are drawn, and the want of alt original observation on 
the part of the author, frilly justify our verdict. A few samples of the anthor'a 
mode of handling the subject will aaffice to convince our readers that our stric- 
tures are well grounded. After adverting to the experiments of Bernard and 
others, on the lunt^ons of the pancreatic fluid, ahowuig the digestion of &tty 
Butters to be the peculiar office of the pancreas, without further preface we are 
tdd: 

"Is taberoolai sMhezia, this dlgMaon of f^ttr natter it prevMte^ aad beau Uia demand 
upou the UMues for th« ttieacinois taatorialt depoiUed ia ibua, aad th* (■Dasal eittatiatjan 
wUoh immediately rasalb to Uie pati«Dt." 

A^in, having settled that authorities, ftum Hippocrates downwards, all, \rith 
two exoeptiona, pronounce consunmttoo to be hereditary, he remarks : *' The very 
&ct that phthins is a hereditary affection, is prin\i facie evidence that its origin 
oa be traced to tiie nerves.*' Apart from the peculiarity of the conolnaion it^lf, 
(bare ia to ns a diffculty in reoonciting the nervous with the pancreatic origin of 
{tehiaia, so sb'on^ly nrged just before. 

Again, in speaUng of the use of tomos in the treatment of phfhi^ we are told 
Oat 

" They stimulate gently, but effaotnslly, tke uerroDs oentrea, so that an laereased amonnt 
rf nervous force b ffeoerated and transmitted to various organs, and in that manner conduce 
to the health and narmoo^ of the whole system. This explanation of ths sotjon of these 
remedies is oniversaUy admitted, and It is onneoesaary to inquire flirtbw into its trotli." 

There is not a pi^e in the treatise which does not ooKitain some inconsistency, 
but we shall con&e ourselves to one more axtraot, which, equally with the rest, 
serves to confirm onr opinion, while it contaiiu the pith of tke whole .matter. 
After remarking that the relative mortality of the two sezea A-tMn pbthims is not 
finaUy deterauned, and that the ooncloaions of Louis and lAenseo as to the greater 
liabiDty of females than males may be doubted, Dr, Wanren states ihs* 

"h many thousands of Inttanoes, at leostj a great proteotin« principle has maaifeMed Itself 
fa> eoonexloB with the feUiale ETfstem, and it is evident tliat without tome sooh oonsarvative 
ioBasaee, It* Buniber of Women who dte of oonsaoiption wonlcl fiir exceed that of men, for 
a* i«aa«n tkac Ihatr pbysied emformstion, mental qualities, moral character, and nataral 
habits rendST ttaa yarrteglsrly soss^tlble to the adtlon of ttiose causes whereby phthtils is 
pradoced. That this tssDMaily and pivteeiioa ar* dae to tbe •tfoeti of atoro-gettatioD Is erl- 
OKLt from ths foUowiog ooBsidaraMoaa:—!. PNtpaasgr, assbowabefor«,pni^DMaooDditJaa 
of antagonism lu the eoonomy. S. Pregnancy is a ritai prcosas, a hig^ pbymdogioal ootkaBd 
Iwnee its ezistaooe is ioootBfatible with the progi»H and jifrfectwn of a purely morbid efibrt. 
I. Pr^nanoy diverts the forces and fl»i<ls /ram the Inugs and to the atenii. 4. Pregnancy 
fa rafurdad by' a lane mt^tiu of medical men as antagoiustio to the march of oonsampticai. 
■ B. Pregbaney depends Dpon the siIsteQce of oertain sasceptlbtlltiM which are Inhereat in the 
ftmsle sj^tom, and hsAoa It fa more KniMrsal in its operation than any other Imt^nable 
osBMi, S. Pr^sKH^, ccMon, te., are parUealwIy desired by women, affeoted with phthisis, 
wUohoooatitatasa^fttiaf ^MMr»* towards a nHMdjr fertile evlfa by whlob the systsm 
ha* tteen invaded." 

We must ftpotogtEB to onr readers for presenting them even with so small a 
necimea of the author*! mode of arguing upon physiological and pathologioal 
nets ; but as Dr. Warren's essay has secured the au^rovaT of the luiode luand 
Uedical Society, it is invested with an importanoe wnicb we should otherwise not 

-dtyGoOQle 
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have attributed to it. The laet qnotatiou anfllcieQtlf indicates Ae med« ia wfaitb 
the author hatidlea his subject, and the general dilfl of his argumeot. But we oaa 
ooly Bay that if such reaaoniag^ such a confusion of all logical pna<u[^e>, is to pa« 
cnirent in medical IKerature, it is no^wonder. Indued, that the lay poblio sapp«rt 
the various patbies which we are always complaining of aa the afaarp tbtvns in ttac 
ode. Oar remarks ar« direj^ted rather to the genllcniea whose deeiaioii has giv<s 
a fictitiouH rank to the essay, tlian to the author himself, whose iuteiittOBs axe «vi- 
dently good. 



Abt. Y, — On dntgh, it» Cauaes, Varieties, and JVeatment. With aom« J^mo- 
ticai Jiemarka on the Vie of the Stethotcope as an Aid to IHaffnaais. By 
BoBBatT HoHTBt SxHrLB, Member of the Itoyid OoHeee of I%yri(^ns of Lod- 
don, Phyridaa to the Nortbem I>iMpeniary, Assntant Medical Examiner to the 
Standard Life Asaurance Society, Member of the Court of Examiners of the 
Societv of Apothecaries of LondoD, M«»aber of the Medical and P«tholpgk»l 
Sooieb'M of London, — Xondon, 1858, pp. 174. 

Tbb various forms of congh, their patholoey, and the ther^cotio prooeedi^;* 
indicated in each, are concisely and lucidly tuscussed in tit& UtUe book of wy<A 
the above is the title. It hears an essentially practioal character ; tha aQth«*fl 

views are in accordance with the prevalent doctnnes of the day, vhUe his a 

tione as to the treatment to be pursued in the individual caaea 
derived from the resulta of careful personal observation. 



Abt. VL — A Popular TVeatiae on the Caueet and Preventum <3f Diaeaee*. By 
Sawtsl FmrwicH, MJ>., Leotorcr on Pathological Anatomy at the Newcaade 
Collie of Medicine. Vol. I. Ditecats of the TTiroat ana Lungt. — London, 
18*7. pp. 230, 

It is only by long experience, combined with sagacity, and matured by reflection, 
that the tnw nstore of dtoease can be appreciated, and appropriate remedies pre- 
scribed ; while the foundations on which medicine is baaed — as Anatomy, Fb^* 
siologv, (^emistry, and Pharmacology — might tbemsolvca occupy a lifetime, w 
their dne and complete study. Hence we always regard with dialrustf if not with 
dirapprobatioQ, the attempta which from time to time hava beui tnande to briag 
the Btudy of medicine down to the meaDost oiqiaoity by ahort aad *«—''•■" expoa- 
tions of symptoms, maladies, and renradies ; as it q>pearc to ns that sutA book* 
are written rather to promote paraon^ objeota on die part of the sothors than to 
contribute to the public gtmd. 

Bat we most, in juadce to Dr, Fenwick, acknowledge that the volume which bi 
has written does not belong to this class, and that, aa iiir as we can jndge from 
the portion of his taak which he has ^ready accomplished, hia treatise may proT< 
serviceable to the community. Ho has entirely, and we think very propnlyi 
avoided aof alluMon to the special treUment of diseaae ; bat be haa given ma^ 
wholesome directions to guide the public in ks prevention. 1%fl masses are ^ 
too little aware of the Importance of Preventive Medicine, and vcdgar prejudiee 
still eagerly seeks for drags or other remedies to arrest theprogreai of a fers ^ 
an inflammation, when toe knowledge of the sources of disease mlgjit ha^ 
obviated its appearance altogether. Nearly half of Dr. Fenwiok'a volume ^ 
occupied by the subject of Consumption and Scrofula ; and it will be obvioo*) 
after the remarks we nave just offered, that it baa no part of the plan of the work 
to offer any new views, or to enter upon any recondite arguments as to the jall>'>- 
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logy or tr«MnMnt 6f tlib vMY eommon and too fatal form of oaobexio. We have, 
dW Wtf ore, no 4eKtiption tX tne (jhemical or microscopical oharscter of tiiberde ; 
■m have bo diecaBiion as to the valne and meaning of the tbHods auRcuItator^ 
WBoda ob«eMred dntinff the pro^resa of the disease ; and the therapeutioal indi- 
cations are not dlludea to at alT But the canses of Scroftia and Consnmption, 
10 ftr as the; hate yet been ascertained, are dearly and ftiUr pointed out, and 
the modes \ij which {he progresa of the disease may ^ checked are detiuled with 
equal cleAmess. 

While thus givine commendation to its plan and ezecntion, we question the 
propriety or the utility of many of the illnatrations which are introdnced amone 
(he tetfaep-prass. lli« plaitea are copied, withoat acbiowIadgemenC, from 'WilStnn 
Aaatomj* md, other «A4iiowii worka, taod aro' of eourse nnneMseary ifbrthe 
mlbmatuH) of tiM froteadon, while tbe>f ara insuffioient to mske anttomuia of the 
general public, for whom tie book is avowedly written. 



Akt. VU. — T^n^PmiiqtiedMMolu^^defCRiL Par W. Hacsbmkik, Ac^ Ac. 

QnatrienM Edition. IVadnite de fAnebda et angnientte de Kotee par le Dr. 

E. WxHUWoirc et A. TBsmnr, D.M.P. Tome premier. Parit et A-uzoKm, 

1866 (pp. 8«2). Toneaiooiid, 1B07 (pp. 900). 
PnutfooJ 7fvatib0(m.Z>fieaMSo/(Aa Jl^tf. I^ W. HacEiMXik, Ac, Ac. Fourth 

Edition. IVwalated from the EneUifa, md enlai-ged wHh Kotea. By Dr. E. 

Wabloxomt and A. Tbr^uh, DJUJ>. S Tok. 

Not only fa*ve MM. Testolin and Warlomont in the work before oa produced a 
fiuthfrd vanion of Dr. Hackevzie^ treatise, bat they have enriched it with sapple- 
mentary chaptera on various anbjeeU which thev considered to have been too 
hiteiy treatM by the anthor. Indeed, the remarks on " congenital abnormities" 

Etxed to eaofaiseotion by Cornai, seventy pages on the " Ophthalmoscope" by 
iM«icb, and nearly one hOndred pages on " Purulent Ophthalmia " by the 
Uuslatora tbemselvM, nught &irly have been printed as so muiy independent 
corks. MM. Teatdin and Warlomont considered it tberr first duty to reproduce 
*ith the nUnoBt fiddity the exact meaning of their original, and not until that 
<itiject bad been obtained did they attend to the graces of style; bat no one 
Aimiliar witJi French can &il to be struck with the general el^^nce which 
psrvadee ihe whole work, and many passages which in toe origmal English are 
■OBewhas kiTolved and*<^»e(ire, appear in all that neatness and precision of 
I ' ng a ag e wbioh cfanwteriees fVeneh when really well written. Anxious to ensure 
d pottible conrectneM, Dr. Warlomont availed himsdf of the friendly offer of Mr. 
l^un to rMd over the proolb. Bacb sheet of the translation was therefore 
'orwarded to London, and was not printed off until Mr. Dixtm had verified ita 
ooTreetncaa. 

^e present is Dot the firvt Prendi verrion of Dr. Mackeniie's treatise. MM. 
^'MQer and Richelot published one several Tears af(o ; but they wlu^y omitted 
Ibe ttbtiogMfMeal references^ and Dr. Maoxenzle, in the pre&oe to his fourth 
edition, v<9y justly oomplaiijs of this conduct, as nn&ir both to him and to the 
noTQerotis authors whom he bad quoted with so mnch care and labour. MM. 
Tettelui and Warlomont have not only carefiilly preserved ail Dr. Maokenae's 
f^fawtoea, but have considerably added to their number. The second volume 
Qoies witii a copious index, and, in short, no trouble has been spared to maka 
ui> French trsn&tation the fullest and most oomprehensive work of referenae on 
ophthalmic medicine and surgery. 

We cannot diamissthis really ardaoos undertaking of MM. Testelin and War- 
lomoQt, extending to no less than seventeen hundred and fifty-two pages, withoat 
eipresaiog our admiration of the manner in which the woik is "got np.'* The 
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voodonta are bt better printed thui they were m the U'-agtifl' odnud, the ^fpe 
it handflcfflier, and tbe paper finer. Sach books do honour to the Bnmeb presa, 
and are all the more graUiyine when we remember that only a lew joub ago tU 
Belgian prea* was a by-word throo^ont Europe for ita "tmm'ij^ piraciea. An 
iBtemational treaty haa pot an end to thia frandolent syHtttn, and we hail theae 
handsome volnmea aa an ezunide of what the le^timate ezerow of Be^iaa 
indoatry and taite can acoomplisL 



Abt. VTH— 7^ TistHmotw of Nakurt to tkt limH^ bttmem Aa Bttd and tk 
Seed. By Auexandkb Hjlktkt, M J)^ fimnorly Lecturer, aone time on t^ 
Institntea, aad afterwards on the Fraotiea of Medi<nM, aa the UmTtnity d 
Aberdeen. London, 1857. 8to., f^. 70. 

Im a little work published last year, entjted ' Trees and their Xatnre, w the Bud 
and its Attributes,'* Dr. Harvey brought forward a number of ingnmiona argo- 
mente in fiiTOar of a theory now generally reowred, that a tree ts not to be 
oonndered a " nnAte or indtriduat pjant," but rather as ** a oongregation of kA 
vidual plants of the same specias." Id the preaeot poblics^oii, he carries these 
views still further, and enaeaToon to prove that the bnda, irtneh eointitute the 
component individuals of the compodte tree, are idemial with th« aeeda. "^ia 
leads him to deny the recogdiaed axiom of {Ayeioiogy, that for the reprodnetita 
of a living being, the union of reproductive germs frcnn two di^Oaaet indnidvals ii 
required, and he brings forward the following ai^nraents in his a&i^ott }— 

1. The development of asexual, unioelltilar plants and animala 

3. The " immortality of trees, which, be thinks, dcmovtrate*, that tfa« su eoeiri w 
formation of buds is a true reprodoMioa of the species, and not a pn>eea» of mitii- 
tion ; all notritive processes being of " temporal^ durstim obIt." 

3, The recent observations of Von Siebold, with regard to the honey be«i,f tint 
the drones are produced fi-om the qnoen mother, independoitly of impregnstica 

Without wishing to attribute to the author any defect in hia judgment {irindi 
he threatens to accuse himself of^ shoald he not sneoeed in oonviiHsing Dr. Car- 
peater), we do think he has stretched his argument a tiuilc too Su*, and tbit 
althonffh he shows Very strong mudogia to exist between the bod and seed, he 
haa quite ^led in establiehing their ideniity. WhDe we admit that » ttee nn 
with propriety be regarded as a compoaita being, we are not prepared to sdiKt 
that tneprooessea or the results of the propantion by bods ana by seeds are iden- 
tical. Take, for examine, an instance quoted by the autbor himsrif— the poWa 
It con he propagated both by buds and by seeds, bat how dUbrent the remts of 
the two processes ! By the latter process the tpecUa is propagated, bnt by du 
former, only the peculiarities of the indiuid*ial. Then, again, tl» snthor is Midlj 
wairaiited in diq>enaing with the neoeasity of two reproductive genni in tbe 
higher orders of nature from what takes place in such beings as the l' ' ~' 



Protococeut nivcdit, in which all the prooeAes of natriticHi aad reprodBstioa IR 
reduced to a ample act of oeil growth. 
Neither docs he derive much support to his own views from the b«e, when ^ 



finds it Deeeagarr for hie argum^t to transform the queen into a male, from vhon 
tbe drones are developed aa buds : — " She is a female, however, in form oolyi n't 
in reality;" and "is in &ot a mate, in a higher sense than even thedroBtl" 
Taking for granted that the queen bee can produce drones, independently of !■>- 
pregnation, the tact can only be regarded as an exception to the general mw ^ 
two germs are neoeaaary for the reproduction of the species of botJi oninah sad 
vegetables. 
Dr. Harvey extends hia arguments even to the human species. The vain be 

■ Sm Biiath ud AuatsB HadlM-CUrwHad Xnlnr, toL ifU. *^t '.^ 4l^M^ ""- 
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ooMBdeis the "rod rejwodneer^ of tbei^eaiM; and aMuMiif^ for tbe ptodwticm 
of » ftrtile OTOni, both a tsftrm «^ sod & gem oall »re eMetrtial, yet tJtM ii only 
ftr " special eiKis" — via. for the pnrpoBe of " booM it^ercoane," and that tfat 
rearing of oSbpring should deroh-e on one diTiaion of the gpeeiea, *' In order that 
the other may more freely accomplish the main object of its ezigtence ! " We are 
almost sorpnsed that the aathor has not attempted to strengthen hii view by 
alluding to the origin of oar common mother, who, acoording to his vieVf might 
be regarded as having been an offspruiK by gemmation, or a bud, from tbe side of 



Aki.IX. — A. A Ban^Mokf^ Chemical Man^Atlatum. ByCGBEnLixWiLLUus, 
Lectorer on Chemistry va the Konnal College, Swansea, Jbo. — London^ 1867. 

% A Mfmual of {Qualitative AnalyHe. B;y B. Qaixowat, F.CS., Frofeasor of 
PraotioalCaienustry intheMuMonoflnshlndDstry.^ — Zonifpn, IBS 8. Second 
Edition. m>. 197. 

3. An MUtoau4aicm to I*raetical Chemitlty, mduding Anafytte. By Jobs £. 
BowuAH, F.C.S. Edited by C. L. Blozax, Prof, of Practical Chemistry in 
EJng'a College, Ao. — Zondon, I8ft8. Third Edition, pp. 288. 

Tbb first {^de-1>ook in the above list treats of chemical ntsDiptilation — a highly 
important matter. It will sBnally be found that a skilful chemist is an expert 
manipalator. Accordingly, it behaves every one who would become an adept in 
thescienoe to make himself fiuniUar wilh those appliances which arc indiepeasable 
to chttoical inveatiaatioD. Mr. Williams's handbook is very creditable to itm 
author. It is well-timed, as the onl; book in oar langeage specially devoted to 
<-Ui-mical manipulation has been for some time out of print. It will, we hare no 
bnitatioD in nyitw, prove c^ utIEtr, not to tbe student only, bnt to the more 
aktured ohemiat. The author is evidentiy well verrad in the subject The direo- 
tiona whi(^ he gives are clear and ezplioit, as are also his detM^ptiona of some ct 
tke oomplflx ai^wratOB used by modem ohtnnista in their elaborate reaearofaes, 
iBore Bip«cially as regards the measarement of iiigh temperaturee uid the analysts 
of gases. Mr. Wiiliama has, moreovw, been at pains to ootleot and delineate 
nnmeraus ingenious contrivauoes which have been ncsarted to by disdngnished 
profesBors of tbe art. He has devoted considerable space to the details of certain 
reactions employed in experimental inaairies, all valuable in their way. The work 
is illastrated with upwards of 400 wood engravings, which are well executed, and 
well adapted to elucidate the meaning of the writer. 

The anthor sets out by describing hi fuQ the most enitable mode (^ fltting-np a 
laboratory of research ; this is followed by an aocoant of the different famacea and 
lamps which may be employed with advantage. The next fifty pages are devoted 
to blow-pipe apparatus, baths, heat-raeasurers, operations pr«paratory to weighing, 
ud the Dalance. In the ninth section, where the subject of H>ecific gravity is dis- 
crossed, ample directions are given for determining tbe densities of solid, fluid, and 
aeriform bodies, tinder the nead of" Solution," p. lU, the author refers to the 
oaes of the Tarions fluids in the order of the freq^uency of applioation ; " water, 
■^ds, alcohol, ether, alkaline solntions, wood-epint or methytie alcohol, benzole, 
t^oroform, and turpentine;" giving a fewinstanoes of the circumstances in which 
cuh of these liqaids are applied. There are some nsefbl hidts in refln-enoe to pre- 
<^tation, depending on the electro-chemical relations of metals : 

"If a aolndon of eadmittm b« placed In a nTathmm onieible with a p)eM of dne bmnersed 
■n Uia Md, tbe whole cJ tbe ibrawr mMol la deposited oa the pladnnm, and afWr wadifaig, 
Vhld) may be perftnned witboit tmr at rmatynmg Ae eoathis, tbe pars eMoiiam may be 
**>lTwiii,nhrioa«d. 
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"When cUoHdB «r IwoDdda of dvir Ii foiad in pnntAih eapa^mia tlte pmeeMfl)r«tf- 
mating hjdrooblprio or hydnifaiomia aeidt, te beooDMa m •bw^ atttolMd, tbait U m 90^ 
T^j niUMa toUtempt ilfrttinOTalbyneobanioBi n)«*i»; bat if a pieoa of ^m be pUoad in 
tbs oapaule tonobiiw the fiued vow, uxl a lim« bf droohloric add ft4<led, it m^jr, an«r « Dnr 
miDDMi, b» MQiavtt! with bdlitj." (p. 130^ 

Filtration and waabing of precipitatos, aiipporta for apparatus, dislntegratioii, 
crncibica, pressure-tube operations, evaporation, distillation, sublimatioD, crj'stol- 
tizatioQ, are all fully discussed, tinder the head of "Volumetric Kanipulatioit'' 
the iiiBtruroeDta of Gay-Lussac, Mobr, and Biuk are described. Gas manipulation, 
tbat connected with organic analysis, glaas-worktng, as &lao electrical and galvanic 
manipulation, are all duly brought under notice. Numerous tables are placed it 
tie cod of the work, which enhance its usefulness. 

Mr. Oiltov^s volame pro&asei to be a mer« jotrodnotioa to the stndy of 
analysis, bis aim bdng " to fbmish a m'ltable guide to the b^niMi:" We bare 
no doubt that a diligent student, by following out practically the instraaiona of 
tfie author, wHl become acquMiitea with the ohetnio^ properties of the various 
bodies noticed in the work. The author conveys his infbrmati<» in an iotdllgible 
manner, and here and there introduces quotations from the writings of Chftpman, 
Will, fresmiuB, FWtmann, and other oneaiists. Tbns, at pi 1S1, be observes: 

*< The best meUiod of det«oting iodins In a sohitkiii Is to mix with the liqaid a little risrcb 
paste, sod addiiy it with HOI. A eolntion of nltrtta of potash is than to be added, when, if 
Hash iodins h» present, s dark bine will b« instsntlf prodooed ; if a vtrr noall qusntitT oofy 
— as, fiir instance, the two or three miUioBth part — then a few ceoondi elapse b^re ths bin* 
eoloor makes its appaaranoe. Dr. D. Price, who invented tbi« method, Rtat«a that be boa is 
this way detected the 4,D00,000th port of Iodine dissolved In water as Iodide of potMdam. 
It Ss, he sajs, uinoh more delloate than the other tests for iodides, is weU ai bring' f^ee fKn 
the ^eadvaDbiges to whtoh t^er are laore or kM eubjeet. If the eipeiiiMat la made ia 1 
poradafa) basin, the fUntest Indlesttai of odow bi^ be observed." 

The work of Mr. Bowman, now edited by Mr. Blozwn, is nnular in character 
to tbe preceding, but oontains more matter, and is illostrated with about one hm- 
dred small wood engraTinga. The fint part is chiefly devoted to oheMiosi masi- 
ptdadoD ; tbe second, to tke action of reagents on bases and adds ; the third, to 

Iualitattve analysiB ; the fourth, about twenty-nine pages, to qnantitAtive analytu; 
le fifth, to reag«itK Some nsefol tables, »ai a glossary of ^hptwloiJ terms, an 
appended It appears to be a oarefiil compila^cm. 
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Abt. X.— J%« Vrtamie Convuitiont qf Preaaancjfy Parturition, and CkSdhd. 
By Dr. Caml R. Beaok, Professor of IDdwifery, Vienna. Translated from 
the .QemuHi, with Notes by J. Matthkwb Ddncak, FJt.O.F Jl, Lecturer on 
Midwifery, dw.-— JUin&twyA, 1857. 

This volume Is tbe tnaslation of a sbgle obapter of Dr. Brann's new textbo<A of 
midwifery. Tbia subjeot is one of such deep and extensive interest that a com- 
plete rinanS and appreciation of the current knowledge regarding it was greailf 
needed by &a scientiflo practitioner and the student. 

Dr. Braun sets out by defining or isolating " unemio" convulrions &om other 
fbrms of eclampsia portarientiom — a vet? necessary course, for much cMfisos , 
oxiBts, in consequence of tbe prevalent habit of looking npon all fonns of coQvnl' 
rions in childbed as constituting a nostrfogical unity. 

Afler an enumeration of tM causes Uiat may produce, or the oonditioB> ^ 
have he«o observed to be assodated with, oonvnWns, Dr. Bnum admits t^ 
die moM dififarent canses may, daring the period of '^egosacy, as weH s« out » 
it, produce pbenom«ia 



n BftT, daring the period of pngasatsy, as weH st on( » 
ciose^ resemuing those of nnnido eidainpsia ; bat * 
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tub iH. k Mtitkd to MtiwHiii thaXi u a ml*, ac toiB yiw vera pnerpemtis it 
band iiililililj MttAcoMd iHtfa dikbMM ftHwninonts. ftut tna, it will be 
inaUntij percfflTfldi, is mer^r tantamount to wo arbitrary ez«laaoii from Mb defl- 
DMon 4^ tne ptferptfrftl oonvnlnoiia — of erery kiad of ewivuUioii that ia oot aaso- 
ciatad iritb tnenia. Ths- reai^ tof Dr. BrauD's' limited defiuition ii a treatise — a 
Tshutble one, it it tn)e«-4>Bt bUU a trtMite oil one form of edanipfliB only ; the 
iwt htimfs dinregwded, hQke¥«r vorthy aome of item oodoutAedly are of tlta 
most-oritioal ftzamiDatioo. 

Aftea' deacribing Ae syn^itoBnalio pbceomvia of the fitj and hsviiig r^erred to 
the alioost mriTN^al' presence of .(sJeina, Dr. Bnuti observes that Only tttow oade- 
Bata of pcflgDant womei which east oootiinitorAaeoiisly. wiUi albumen, &bna 
oylinderst ana ftMy degencmied sosIm of BeJlmi's epithieriiani ^ tha urin£, have a 
otoiMxion with arfMoia etlanwwa. In Cha|pt«r II. ths patbo^eoena of the disease, 
it diacuaeed. The author bweveB the oaose of the ctmrvulnoas to be the oircuW 
lioo of area in the blood, whioh tiia dldsaasd kidney will, not elioiiaat*. BrstiA 
tdopts the eoD<dauon of Fr^cbB, whioh ia, that the oonvuluo«8 arice &ras tlua 
U^sfomuitioa of the nree . in the blood into oarbooate of ammoDiB, uuder the 
influence of Bome peculiar ferment. If this ferment be waotiag, the naro preseuoe 
rf urea caoses no CoDrdlsion. 

Ib Chapter IIL the conatixioD between eotamjpeia and the pwoa.of labour is oon- 
Bdered. Dr. firauD agveee with thd general opinion that the paiae are rathev the 
ooiuequenae than the eaiMe «f the ooBvalwatis. The inflneac« of the edaouiaa 
ao the life of the fotra i« a eutgeet biiefly aammed n^. The saoitalitf of chiluvn 
daring the fita and daring deliTcry amtMuito to •46. Diinug ,th* penod insnedi- 
■tely foUowii^ deBvery, the mortality ia 'iQ smoag tboee bom at' tbe fall time, 
lod -64 among the preinMure. We lind an interesting note by Dr. Matthews 
Dmican referrii^ to a osM of a «bild born of a:woBian aafferhig from, albuml- 
noria, whid), when aboTe a year c4d, sojlened at the same titnje fkwa lacyngiamaa 
sod aibomiBtuia. 

Dr. Braon negatives the theory whiob Ksadi&s eonsMtioD of the kidneys resnlt- 
mg from presBhre as the sc^ eauae. Indeed it is difficult to oonowve bow any 
nupr«ja<£oed observer can hold this ofttnion in the &oe of the ftot that anemia 
ud eclampaia not unfreqneatly ooour m the third and fourth months of preg- 
UBcy. I^ author devotes an exoelleot ehapter to tin pathoHogical anatomy of 
the disease. Tfie [H'oof of the inUmate coai)eu<Hi between eelnnpeia and anemia 
ii the subject of an elaborate chapter. 

In retereno6 to treatineat, Dr. Braun expresses himself detudedly adverse to 
depletion. He says that " a general depletion of blood in anemic eolampeia bad 
very sddom any valu^le effect on i^mptoma, and generally prodnoee irreparable 
iiijiiry." We mnst^ however, join in toe opinion ezpreaaed by Dr. Doocan in a 
note, that the old treatment by bleeding is not bo absurd as it is now oft«n called. 
Our own experience is oeitainly bvonrable to bleeding, sot a<f libitum, bat with 
l^oretion; nor oan w« reptoaoh earselvea with having inflicted "iixeparaUa 
iojavy " ontbepatientbythe praotioe,mnlessit bean itre^rtMe iBJory to reoover. 
Dr. Bieaim couhies in the opuiion that ^ocdy delivery is deurable. Disoonntenano- 
iag Ueeding, he advises larM dote* of a^nm and eold dfteJoa. It apMars to as, 
i^cviiic the psdiiology of we disease, and of the fit, thU oj^ou ia^oaKokted, hj 
ittireasiDg iha teodeaoy to nwcotuaa, to aggravate the ease. 

In oonoladmg tiiia Botace, howovet, we:fe«l ib a dnty to oxpreea a very high 
omnion of the fiterary merits of the work, and te-tnder ow thanka to Dr. Mat- 
tke«s Dimoan Jbr the paiu he hiM taken in iatirodMlng it to the £«gliah reader. 



Abt. XI. — Sammary cf JVfew Puiticatitma, 
Amoii« the large number of move or leB ioq)ortaiit Ttsks ianwd daring Ae put 
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qnart«r, to vhieh w&sball tike & Aitnre ocosmon to adrart more pirdcalarly, Di. 
BJchu^Bon'fl Prise Kssay ' On the Coturalstioii of tJie Blood ' oiwina the first mat 
tion; physiology is further represented oy a C^tteohiim of the scieaoe, of wfainh Ui. 
Wharton Jones is the ftothor, and bj the first Tolmne ai Dr. Brown-S^iuid'i 
' JoBm&t de Is Physiologie de PHomniie et des Anim^inr.* SnrgHT brings w as 
hnponant illuslnited i^irk hy Mr. Hadise * On ZMsloeatum snd Fr»oturet^ s 
Tolume by Mr. Uoltbooee 'On Sqmatiag,' tn whioh the sabontuieow method of 
operalimi is speci&lly advocated ; and sn acconDt of Porti^uese ojrfidisliBalogy bj 
VT. Marques. The patholo«7 of the ftrtiealar oantfawee is dnoassed by Mr. 
Bryant, while that of Gleet Aids an expositor in Dr. DIm. Two large illsstrated 
works on midwiferr have reaehed as irom the United States— Ike one a traaala- 
lioD by Dr. BqIIock of M. Caseanz's tbetn^ioiri and praotioal treatise on the snb- 



ject ; uis other, an cHHginal work ' On the Priiici[^ Bod Pntettoe of Obstetriosi' by 
Dr. Henry Miller. Dr. Waller nresents ns with a fimrth edition of his * BlesMnU 
ti ppactiinl Midwifery ;' a rs-pnblicaUoa of Dr. Barnes's well-known leetures ' On 



the Phyelolovy sad Treatment of Placenta Pnevia, wbi(^ origiBally appeared in the 
* Lancet,' b^ngi to the same category, as well as Dr. Lee's treatise ' Od the £m- 
plo^nn«it of the Speenlnm.' 

The most numerons aocessioos to profefla<mal literatnre bare beoi in tlte depart- 
ment of MecGdne, »eamt ttrtctUm ; thowh a mere ghmce sofflces to prvve wm 
of very varyiaeqaality. Beoond and third editions respeetiTely are issned of Dr. 
Chan»>ill'B and Dr. Forsjtli Meigs's works on the diseases of i^dren ; <dimcal 
medicine finds an ezpeacnt k Profeawr Nanmaoa's ' Ergefaoisse and Stndtoi su 
der Medicimsritea jCtinft bu Bonn ;' epilepsy is oritically and experimeatally ma- 
lysed by Dr. Browo-S^qoard, while Dr. Davey presents ns with a trestiBe on the 
gsnghoniti nervons system, and 'Some of the more CHwmre Forms of NervMU 
AffieetioHs' are disonased \ff Mr. Lobb. . Dr. Lionel Beale's ' Illuatrationa of the 
Constitventa of the Urbe, Urintfy DepoAs asd Calonli,' are now collected into one 
volame ; the literature of rhenmatism and gout is increased by a work of Dt. 
Alexander on these twin diseases ; Mr. Noorse is not afraid to af^oa<^ ao eqn^y 
trite fiubjeot— Cholera. Mnob b^ur bas been bestowed by Dr. Peacock on the 
maUbrmatioos of the heart, and be ofibra ns a record k^ very interesting ouea 
ditefiy obsen'sd by himself; the aooompanying illsstratJons aid in rendering thii 
an impoTtant eonti^ntion to oardiao jpathology. Anatomy, physiokgy, and 
patbtdogy, are oonjointly represented in Dr. Pcaslee's volume on Histology. 

Numerous Reports from the various Officers of Health testify to the seal with 
whiri) these genUemen are proseoating their bcDeficial btboars. With these ve 
would mention Mr. Rumsey's address ' On Sanitary Le^slation and Administrt' 
tion in England,* Dr. Gpeenbow's pt^r ' On the Study of Epidemic Dtseaae,' ami 
Dr. HuhiT^s profound elimatoto^oal work, entitled ' Clunatolo^sc^e Unter- 
Michungen.' 

In Psyohol<^oa1 Medicine we have to ndrertv in addition to tfae nnmemu 
reports of asylums .and periodical literature on the subject in Eiwland and AmericSi 
to ' The Medical and Legal Relations of Madness,' by Dr. Joshua Burgess. Tbe 
firat part of the second volnme of the 'Midland Journal,' the January number^ 
ti>e * LiTerpool MediooOiimi^cal Journal,' are before ns ; and our attention ii 
ajao ealled to theflnt namberoftbe ' AUanttB; a register of literature and scieiicSi 
conducted by members of Uia Oatholio Unlvernty of Irdand,' ^e title of wbidi 
would seem to imply that Htersture and sdenee areto be dragged into that srtnt 
of rel^^oits war&re which haa ao long poisoned the li&-Uood of Irdand. 

Wa cannot concede tius-ttst witheot adTwtiwln terauofchnbi^est praiwU 
the ffUenth edition of Dr. Duuglison's great ' iSctioniu? of Medical Sdenoe," in 
which Kx thousand subjects and terms have been added. We also point wih 
satts&ction to the fact that medioa] logic appears to have secnred a profi^ooa! 
cb^r ; if we may draw this oouuluuon from the feet that we have received sa di- 
borate eyllabns of lectures on the subject, purporting to have been delivered at 
Aberdeen. Stnt^e to say, tjie leot?mr>a same u not ff Ten. 
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PAKT THIRD. 
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Art. L 

Pathological Bfport of tkt Mi^dleux So»pital ; teii^ an Analysis of the Prinevpai 
Morbid Jppearaneet chterved in 180 Po»t-Mortem Exam.imitiimi,from the \»t Ottoter, 
:855, to au Ut October, 1808. By Philip J. Vab dkr Br^ M|D. Edin^ Licentiate 
at the Royal Coll^ of Fhyeicisiig, Lecturer on Histology at the Uiddlcaes Hoe- 
pital, &C. 

Dimrao the first year that T condnctcd tie posMnortem examSnations at the Middlesei 
Hospital, 180 cases were cxamSiied. Of these, 98 were males nnd 82 fentalee. The 
chitJ object of this report fa to cihfbit the relative IVeqnency of the priocipal morbid 
appearances obeerii'ed, and the eoBiierion of individual diseases with certain morbid 
conditions. In flie general index which I ha^e made to our post-mortem register, every 
morbid appearance is entered, and Qoder each heading are placed numbers referring to 
the cases in which that particular lesion occurred. From tnis index the heading and 
tiie numbers of the cases are taken, so as to exhibit the occurrence of individual morbid 
appearances, not of separate caees of fatal disease, ^us, for example, one fetal case 
Toay be noted in three, fbur, or Ave different places, according .to the Dumber of well- 
marked lesions it exhibited. Ilie arrangement' is entirely anatomical, that is, founded 
on the physical changes obaerved in the organs; and not nosological, or having refer- 
ence to symptoms, causes, &c. Bemarhs, in the shape of short notes, have been made 
npon most of the headings, and these donbtjesa might be extended ; but being limited 
in space, I was obliged to confine my reniarts only to a very brief statement of facta, 
and mnst dcler for toe present all deductions. In a practical point of view, the nsefnl- 
nesB of a patboltw^cal report would probably be much increased by giving a brief history 
of the cases before death; but this plan was abandoned by me, as it was thought that 
even a very brief notice of this kind would detract from the interest of a nosological 
report at present in coarse of preparation by onr medical and surgical registrare.* 

After stating the number of enaea under each heading, I have given the post-mortem 
wgjster number of each* case. I resolved upon doing so, because these nnmbcrs really 
wcnpy rery httle space, and an opportunity is thus afforded of tracing the relations of 
diseases beyond what I have done, and of satisfying one's self as to the existence of cer- 
tain morbid conditions along with any particular disease. Thus, for example, the num- 
bers onder adherent pericarfium will show in which cases there wa^ hypertrophy of the 
heart; the numbers onder fatty heart will show in which cases there was granular dis- 
ease of the kidneys, and so forth. References have been given to all cases or specimens 
of which any accoont has been published ; also to those specimens which are preserved 
hi the musenm of th^ hospitoL I have arranged my present materials under fourteen 
sections — 1 i'. 

1. Brain and its Uembranes. 2. Spinal Cord, its Membranes, and the Nerves. 3. 
Heart and Pericardimn. 4. Bloodvessels. 5. Air-passages, Lungs, and Pleum. 6. 
Alimentary Canal. J, Liver, Gall-bladder, and Biliary Ducts. 8. Spleen. 8. Kidneys 
and Urinary Passages. 10. Genital Organs and Mammary Glands. 11. Lymphatic and 
Lacteal Glands. 13. Bones and Joints. 14. External Appearances,' Skin, dec. , 

•IirlAtDiaBOwlcdftBiraUlptlautoHi. BiUIB(l<)iUiklndM^^ " ' — 
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L Braut ado its Uxmsrakkb. 

1. Cancer of Dara Mater, commuDJeatedfram Cranial BoiHi, 2 oaaei: Nos. 480, 408. 
— In Case 480 (a man aged forty-fivu) the cancerona growth GonuneDC«d iotfae antoum, 
and extendt;d to tbe base of the akull and th« bonee of the forehead and &ce, aad theme 
to the dura mater. The bonea farming th« anterior half of the base of the akull, and 
the other bonea juat named, also tlio petrous portion of the temporal hone, were quite ' 
soft, and easily cut with the knife. In the antrom and sphenoidal sinosM, the cxaea 
presented an exuberant nodular apoearance. On aqneecing sections of this grow^ it 
yielded a thick creamy stofi^ which contained many compound nucleated cells, lie 
anterior half of the dnra mater on the right side was about half an inch thick, mm! pre- 
sented a uniform firm medullary appeaxanco. Some juice scraped from thia part exhi- ; 
bited latge coispoand nucleated cells, with several midei The internal aatfiscc of the \ 
base of the skull was comparatively smooth ; the brain was not affected, but there was I 
tnuch Kub-aracluioid serous effusion. — In Case 496 ^a man aged twenty-eight), the pii- 
mary disease waa scirrhous cancer of the liver, which weighed twelve pounds. (Sea 
Yll. 6.) There was cancer of the spleen, lung, and lumbar rertebrte ; a cancwons 
tumour about the size of two fists involved the upper part of theetemmn, ihe half of it 
projected into the chest. It was firm, nodulated, and'elastic, ezhibitiog a radiatii^ I 
fibrous appearance on section ; a similar tumour, about the size of half an orange, was 
sitaated over the occipital bone, and sent long spiculce inwards, which involved tCedofa | 
mater, below tlie left lateral sinus, in the ^owth, and produced yellow eoftening of the 
brain and breaking up of the cerebellum. The lower half of the hnmeraa waa surrounded 
by cancerous growth. — Museum, V. 2', IV. 86*, 43°. | 

2. Osseous Growth in Fall Cerebri, 1 case ; No. 468. — A man aged thirty-five, who l 
died of phthisis and tubercular meningitis. The growth measures an inch and a half i 
long, half an inch broad, and abont a quarter of an inch thick; it is situated in the | 
lower border of Uie ialz cerebri, near its anterior extremity, and preaents a nodulated ! 
surface with thin edges (Museum, V. 1*.) This man bad a diverticuum (A. the inteatine. 
(See VI. 18.) 

3. Laceration of Dura Mater and of Brain, 2 cases: Nos. 618, 621. — Both thoe 
occurred in cases of fracture of the skalt. 

4. Congestion of Membranes of Brain, D cases: Nos. 387, 391, 4l>e, 461, 493, £27, 
630, 534, 541. — Of these, 2 were cases of typhus, 2 typhoid fever, 1 cerebral hsemor j 
rhage, I tubercular meningitis, 1 erysipelas of the head, I ** congestive apoplexy," with 
great serous efi^ioO beneath the arachnoid, and 1 cerebral haemorrhage and softeniiw ! 
of brain. 

5. Excess of Serum beneath Arachnoid, 14 cases; Kos. 384,395,405,419,436, j 
447, 449, 460, 451, 470, 480, 483, 523, 541.— These occorred as follows : in typhus 2, 
typhoid fever 1, eryaipclaa 1, carditis and softening of brain 1, hypertrophy of hearts, 
drowning 1, tubercular peritonitM 1, chronic hydrocephalus 1, " congestive u>oplexy" 1, 
cancer of antmm and dura-mater 1. ! 

6. Excess of Serum in Ventricles of Brain, 10 cases : Nos. 384, 387, 404, 410, 419, 
460, 463, 528, 527, 531.— In Case 483, a man aged sixty, who died of chronic iiydm- 
cephaluB, the lining membrane of the ventricles presented a dniUi appearance ; in tha 
anterior part of the ventricles, this punctated appearance was most distinct and a few 
specks of lymph were seen ; about three drachnis of turbid serum were contained in 
each ventricle. There was softening of the septum Inddum and of the anterior bous- i 
dary of the left ventricle. — In Case 410, a woman iwed fifty-three, the convolutions d 
the cerebrum were very much flattened and very paU; tiic lateral Tentridcs were mncli ' 
enisled, and contained six ounces of clear seroos fluid. This woman had aneuTBm tf 
the t^ilar artery, (See L 16) — Musenm, Y. 

7. Opacity of Arachnoid, 8 cases: Nos. 436, 445, 449, 456, 461, 480, 483, 498. 

8. Efiiision of I^mp^ beneath Arachnoid, with Tubercles in Fi^ M^et, 3 oses: 
Nos. 463, 482, 530.— These occurred with tubercle of the lungs aod softening of th« 
brain in Case 463 ; with tobercle of tite hmga, tubercular peritonitii, and tuoombr 
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doeratioa of ^ iatMtiiin.ttt Ctte 4«2 ; ud with Tdbovle in tha ImDeliial glands 
(oot in the Ideuts) in CWo 680. 

9. Oyets m Ohoraid Plexiu, 1 oue : No. 4S9. 

10. Conbrsl B«iaeni>«go^''Apc^eXT") 8 cue*: N«fl. 387,410,493. — Zo Case 
S87, with anenrism of poHterior cerebral artery ; in Cm6 410, wHh ■neunsm of Uie 
laeiktr utery t uxL w Caaa 493, the lueiaorrbeiga wa> In. the .eubtfanca nt the pone 
Varoliif Knd fiUad Aa bortb vetrtrid*. 

11. HjHnmtbagia Spots in the Pint«l Body, 1 «ate: N(x4<l.— Tliia oocaired in a 
«aia*BagiidtwcaVr-4»ar, wlMKliadof t^pboiclltvM. He FineW. i^lud vaa twice tJie 
neaal size, and vaa nailged by five^ M- nz .iMNlMWttuigH ^Oti tfas'SW of a ina'a b«id. 
(Sae VH. }».> 

31. «oAMni« «f Bnin, B Cmm, B<^ 6: liofc468, 4e8,^4««, eao, mi. Ydbw, 
4 : Hoa. SftT, 41», 4W,«)S. 

la. I>iaaMe 9f Central Arteme, I mm :. No^ 4S6.r— A man aged titenty.£re. The 
laigv artoriee at titw ban of the brain exhibited thiak fibwid patofat^ wJuch (n eeotion 
wen fbaod to fcejeat ioM tib* veeael^ anl at aoaia plaeea atwl; t;o oblitarata tk« tote- 
lior and middle eei^ral aztanea. 

14. Cdoifioation of Minute Cerebral Arteiieai 1 ease: Nor SOjk^-A-iaan aged fifty- 
fonr. WImu the (tpper poation of the eMebnl keui^iharca WM itiecd *% o^y a few 
Uoody points were aeen in each centnmi ovak, bat nnmerooa riukrp poiota [vojected 
from the anr&ce, like very abort brisUea, These on being Mtaed with a forcepe and 
drawn oat, wora found to be calcified veuela, which were quite rigid, and were eaaily 
broken up into several pieces by slight preMure. Tley were rather tortaoni. and gene- 
rally not half so thick as a pin. At tm snterimr pert of ttie Mt 'bemli|lWe waa a 
Email patch of vellow soflemiur. 

• l5. Obstraction of Middle Cerebral Artery by a Fibi^fMras Ping, 2 cases; Ho*. 413,, 
419. — Case 418, a wotruin aged thirty-seres, BoffMng ftom OKBoer of Uw ntenu, Irae 
seized with a pain in the len temporal region, whidi lasted half afi hour; she then 
suddenly lost the nse of her right side, but retained her cotiscionenem ; die waa able to 
move llie month, but could not speak for eight days. She became quite listless, and 
died twenty-two days after the snddea haadacfaa and panplegia. The middle cerebral 
attary was obstructed at its very origin by a triangular-shaped, fibrinous plni^ its great- 
est length being about a quarter of an inch. About an inch from its origin, where a 
large branch waa given rS, another little plug was found ; (he trunk of the artery 
baj^ond this, was fill^ with a slightly-coloured fltirinons clot, nearly ba}f an inch long, 
which waa connected with lie httle ping, but presented a less dense appearance. The 
^>Bce between the two pings was empty, and tnere was no adhenut lymph about the 
arteries involved. The suMtance of the train felt rather flabby, but was not softened. 
The heart was flabby and enlarged ; warty vegetations,' the size of peas, were found on 
Ihe aortic and mitrel valves ; liey Were rough, pointed, and not very adherent. The 
spleen pneented three or four purulent spots, and adherent lymph occorred in 
tne iliac veins from the pressure of a caticerons gmwth of the nlerufl and hnnbar 
glands,* 

In Case 419 (a fcnxale, aged siHeen), partial obstruction of the left middle central 
artery occurred along with fibrinous deposits in the spleen and kidneys. A thhifibrin- 
ons dot, not nearly filling the vessel, was found to mn from its origin for about one Inch 
and a half; here the artery bifurcated, and a dark black clot filial and plugged up the 
two branches ; on tracing tneso two branches, they were found to proceed to a depressed, 
softened patch, about the size of a crown-piece, situated near the middle of the external 
Rorface of the left hemisphere. The heart weighed nineteen ounces ; the valves were 
healthy, but the Bntng membrane of the left auricle was thickened, and covered "by 
flbrinoas layers, which could be peeled ofT. Tlie axillary and left common femoral arte- 
ries were found plugged by fibrinous coagula about one inch long, which were adherent 
(o the lining membrane, and of a reddish yellow colour. It iq>pears doubtfbl whether 
thft obatroetion in any of the arteries waa produced by Urinous partdctes carried direct 

* Fat ikalah tf tb« utai? Ud ItethCT puttDlua fey flia txatm, IM ToBMaMaw rf PUJMoclMi BcxMr, T«L vlt 
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from tlia'lMtit,sodit'ie«ns«hoggJW nKra pnlirtb lli>t tfae Uovd irai^aa k wen 
overchuged with fibrin, that a ep(»)Uneoiu coagnlatkm tmk^Uce in the larger a* wel 
■sin (he HOBller arUriea, and that tbia wa» feUowad by ^eoolMatMB of IkasiotB^ 11i 
axillny and fBiBoral attemri vAj abo bove bMs'moie or lia>> JailuDed at the point 
wbere tbe cn^pila w«ra aitoatM. 

Iliii batlent was -fiMt sslzsd witii ap«)»in tbehaadaadfiua, and aAwda^ aAe 
■be awoke in tbe morning and fbnnd that the bad lost altpowtr-ni tbe ligfat hud am 
arm, nod wold ontyifrtiji bef ligfat le^ idoog the growid. Shabadaboloittkcr.Toin 
but wMMt'wraratlKtibebad oaif'kaadof a fit; bar tMotal powara-aMaMd ^Bim«- 
For particBlan Me 'Tram, of Pianoioglcal SocietT,' roL fii. p. 196. 

16. AncuriBm of Cerebral Arterie«, 2 caaea : Nos. 887, 410. — Caae 897^ HieariBai o 
tJie poetOTter -oerebnl artcnyocsarred in a man a^;adfi%-«)L IVetamon- waaaboui 
tbe siie of an ^g, and was aitoated in the poetenor part <rf.t)M i%bt iiialiialii ; Ai 
BtimxindiDg 'lR»in-«ibslaDeo wa* Mftaned. On bee^a tbe tanoiir pnaai^ttd a lami- 
BBted«ppearaHaa,tbe«C'Waatkiak ud firm, thaopaaing into tbaveweldiitHwt (Uaawm 
T. S0),— ^aae 41 0/ anaamn of tiie bMilar arteiy eeearred in a iromaa aged fifty^hree, 
who lued of rupture of the aneuriain. There was a eenaidM^a snonnt at <i ' ' ' 



blood around tae mm' VMoiii, aadialtfae base of the brain. The anaaTian vas aboot 
lb«aise</ a iam t 'tML l^^katatal^ viHitntica-ware vary laKges»(l-B°ft»Bad six obdcs 
of aaram ifMoteou' V. -my 

-H SmrU Cord, its UntMtAifSB, akd'ths NnvM. 

1. SoOaittiig of Spinal Cord, 2 cases : Nos. 452, 483. 

2. Spinal Aracbmtia, 1 case : No. 611. 

3. €afieer of Phranic Ner^«, 1 aaie': 'No. 42Sr-^Tb{s oeanrred jn a case of caneet of 
the braaet; the disease extended inwards, and involved tlie pleura and pericardiiun, asd 
a few caBe«ous uedolei were saatad upon the phrenic nerve in its coarse across the 
peficantiuni. {See XL 6.) 

IQ. Hiaai am ruaoAEanni. 

1. Serous' EfFiuion into Pericardium (Hydropericardinmy 4 cosieB: Nos. SdT, <!', 
420, 6^7. — lu Case 430 there were ten obnces of tnrbid fluid in the pericardium, snd 
the heart w«KJ>^ tweDty-six oonoefl. 

2. Seroos Effosion with recent Lymph in Pcncardiam (Pericarditis), 12 cases: Not. 
S9S, 8&e, 412, 419, 436, 430, 4SS, 4SS, 470, 498, 613, 516.— In Case 513 Only b it 
noted that the patient had acate rheumatiaiv. 

3. Adherent Pericardium, 7 cases: Nos. 393, 4(>7, 426, 4S4, BOO, 513, 550. 

4. Cancw of Pericardiam, 2 cases : Nos. 425, 431. — In both cases the cancer wk 
propBffatcd from the breast, and alra involved the plenra. 

6. White Patches on Heart, 18 (well marked) cases : Nos. 387, J89, 8»«, 411, 4ia 
423, 425, 426, 433, 436, 449, 4T3, 462, 491,'6I2, 616, 597, 647. 

6. Thickening and Opadliy of £ndoc«rdiu0i, 2 cases: Not. 389, 54S. 

7. Ilypertrophy of Heart, 30 cases : Nos. 386, M7, 389, 397, 598, 472, 415, 41», 
420, 428, 430, 444, 448, 454, 4C7, 468, 460, 470, 471, 478, 482, 484, 487, 499, 501 
614, 516, 637, 660, 661. — In 2 cases the heart weighed tblrty ounoes. In oneoftiM : 
No. 448, the valves were scarcely diseased, but the arch of the aorta was ditit«ita ' 
nearly doul>]e its natural size, and was' affected with advanced Aberomatons dieest^ 
which extended upwards into the cartoid and axillary arteries, and downwards Into tlie ; 

femoral arteries. In some parts i^ the aorta calcified plates nearly one inch in diani*f 
were found. In the second case (389), there eaisted vegetations on the aortic and mitn' 
Talvea, and thickening of the endocardinm. — In Case 467, the heart weighed tliir^4ix 
ounce8.f 



• The» two (MM D« BHT* ftilly diHilb^ by til* uthor. Is tk« Ti 
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8. Tegol^OW on' Aoite of llitnl ViIvm, 9 Cmw : Nos. S86, 889, 8B3, 411, 418, 
430, 428, 4S0, 6S0. — In Caae 413, some of the v^tationa were carried npwarde by die 
cHiTont of tk« btood, nd prodvMd obitHictloa oi tiie mitUle oatetn^ artery. (See 
L 16.) 

g. Fa«7 Deg(N9entJon of HuBrt, ^ mes : Noa. 866, 8M, 431, 458, 468, 4«7, 468, 
41e, 487, 601, S«ft, MO, 944, DM, «H, 6S6, C67. 

10. Fibroid Fatijies, or Solid Emdation in Sabetenm ti Heni (CnrdilK), 9 o 



Koa. 413, 419, 420, 428, 443,445, 460) 442, $»6.-'Ia Cm 498, the eohuniilB papilla- 
rea of the mitral vsItm were pfoded or i)lcented,,aB<l SlniKnu depoaiU ooeniml in tlie 

1 1 . Anenriain of Heart, 1 case : No. 490. — This occunred in a man aged fifty-Beven, 
*rbo had acancermiBrtricture of the (Bsophazns, with perforation into the left bronchus bv 
nlcenSion.' :'ni» aBeoriaa eoarated bf a dilatod pouch nert ths apex ofihs left ventn- 
de; it traa llmd )tj yallowSbria, to. which adhmd a etot abooi Ae mn Of a walmt 
The ecffonary arteoea ww«o«ified;'4heTalTeaof the.heatt were healthy. 

12. Pnlmonary Semilnnar VaWee, fbnr in nmnber, 1 case: No. 617.— A WT»nan aged 
tUrty-^lweo, ^O-diedttf canosr of ■tenHr— HoMiim VL IV*. ' * 

ly. Bloobtwmw. 

1. AtheromatoiB Diaease of Aorta, 11 (eitreme) cases: Nos. 8J4, 899,406,415,434, 
448, 450, 482, «89, ff37/56f.-^i^t atiieroma, id the shape of small white patches at 
the. omnnieiicemeat of the aorta, occurred in so many cases, that U could ictJrcely be 
counted among the principal morbid appearaqcea. 

2. I»UUtionorAofta,4 cases: No*. ^16, 4:^,448, 463.— llieseoccnrredaloDgwith 
■theromaj and are included in the above heading. 

S. AneuriBm of Aorta and Innominate Artery, 1 case : Npa. 406. 

4. ObstmctioD of Aiillai; and Femoral Arteries, 1 cnae : No. 419. — His occurred 
in the t^ase of partial obstHictton of the mid<^e cerebral artery, along with carditis, 
softening ef the bntin, and fibrinous deposits in the spleen and kidneys. (See 1. 16.) 

C. Fibrinovi Phig^g of Iliac Arte^, 1 case : No. 465. — a woman ag^ thir^-nine ; 
her complaint commenced with shooting pwts and a sensation of aomhaeis and cold- • 
nets in both legs and feet ; a fortnight ^er thif^ on stooping to pick something from the 
^und, tiiese symptoms increased in the left, but pawed away completely from the 
r%ht leg. Hilutkm now ceased in the left'femoral artery, and gangrene of the 1^ 
Buperrened. On (wanunaft'oH, a firm, yellowish-white, fibrinous coaguhim, about &e 
site of an almond, was found at the very origin of, 1^ common iliac artery, which it 
completely obstructed, its upper, end projecting into the aorta; it was not adherent to 
the Uning membrane of tiie artery. Below this coagutum the common iliac and all its 
branches wert> 411ed with dark-coWred and toler^ly finn coagnlated blood. Both sides 
at Ae heart conGoined loose black clots, together wiUi three or four firm whitish coagola 
sbotit the tixa of hacel-trots, exactly reaembthig that in the 9lac artery, but firmer, more 
opaque, and <rf altogether a different amearance frcon tlie ontinsiy coloarless coagola 
mudly fbmid ia&a cent after death. There were no vegetations on the valves.* 

6. Destruction of Iiitemal Jugular Vein, 1 case : No 888. — This was occasioned by 
Ktofblboa abaCesaefl in the neck: - The jugular vein was destroyed by suppuration, the 
inflammation extended to the lateral dnuses, and metastatic abscesses occurred in &e 
mgs. The patient was a woman aged twen^-^ur. 

1. Suppuration (4 Later^ Sinuses occmred in the above cose, otong with Deatniction 
of latemu Jagolar Vein, 
8. Adherent Lymph and Pus in Iliac Veins, 2 cases : Nos, 413, 481. — In Case 418, 

s womaa, aged tliirty-seVeu, the phlebitis was produced by a cancerooa growth preanng 

on the iliac reina; for hiBtoryofthiscase,seeI. 15, In Cose 481, a boy, agea twelve, 

* for pirticdlut. Me Ur. FIo«a^ iK«nint In tha Tnniutloiu of tfa* FaUioIcig(i»l Bodetr, tdL tU. p. 17K B* 
uliki ihii Ihi tioipWiM wnnhl kidlcMs.tb*t otk oTtb* wUn dowoIi, h»lB> iMiipvd from tb* luut, ud RmSS Itt 
*i7 iBlo tha geiwd dnmliUoB, tiid al Bnt Ixca iinatad at tbe bUiiroatloB «t tba aorta, uA tbit afhilrard^ In \b» 
Mif HogptTiibRb*Min*Ultc4kntoU*lanuiaaanai7,aBdBoiBflal*lT<itMnMt*dtkMTtaeL 
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phlebitw vas the reaolt of ampnUtion of the thigh, niid metaetatic xtHcenei occorred m 
the lungB. 

9. PDroIeot Lymph, ^i^, tn Uterine Vnna, 1 case; No: 486. — A voman, ^ed fbrty- 
four, died, a few days after confinement, of puerperal cndometHtJe. lie ateroa wn six 
JDches long and four broad, the internal mtr&ce was rough and in a gangrenoas state; 
OQ section, the tcbbcIs were found filled witii pamlent lyiaph, ^e' reins in the Imnbir 
region contained poa. (UasetiiB, XHL 48.) 

10. Atheroma of FnlinoBary ATlei7, 1 caw; No. 448. 

11. DiaeaHs v( Carobral Artwiaa. (S«e L 18 to 16.) 

Y. Am-PAssAOKs, LviOB, ixu FltuKt.' 

1. Falsa Membrane In lAiyiiz, Tra^ea, and Broaabi fCnap), 1 caae: No. 89S^A 
man, aged thirtr-eiglit ; the felse membrane lined the ennra trachea, prq6cted thrcngii 
the chink of tae glottis, and extended into tba minnte brondii,' qnt« flUing tbem. 
(Muaenm, VIL 23a and 236.) 

2. Mnco-panilent Matter in Bronchi, with Oonsestion {Bronefaitit), 6 caaee : Nw. 
SS2, 405, 430, 444, 448, 643. — Iliese were well-marked casea, uid more or lea 
aCDte. 

3. Maco-pnmlent Ifatter in Bftmcbl, with - Emphysema (Chronic BronchitiB], 5 
extreme cases : Noa. 417, 422, 428, 453, 497. 

4. Dilata^on of Bronchi, 1 cose : No. 422. — A girl aged six, who died of boeiniig' 
cough ; she had tubercle in the lungs, and in the bronchial glands ; also lobular pseo- 

6. Osfification of Bronchi, 1 case : No. 425.'^-A woman, aged siity-foni^ died or 
cancer of breast; on laying open the bronchi, they exhibited numeroae white tpeck^ 
which were found to be calcified ^ts in the bronchial cartilages; and this ^^xannce 
extended to the smallast bronchL 

6. Cancer of Bronchi, 1 case : No. 425,-~Iu some of the lotger broti<^ of tbe abore 
case, distinct nodules up to the eiie of a pes, presenting a wwrW appearance, were gro*- 
ing from the mucous membrane, ^nie disease did not grow uom the outaide of thete 
tubes. 

I. Perforation of Bronchus, I case : No. 490. — This occnrred in a case of canca d 
the (Esojitagaa, in which the ulceration extended into the left bronchus, immedistelj 
beyond the bifurcation of the trachea ; the siie of the opeaing being half an inch is 
diameter. Tho sarrounding bronchial glands were enlarge^ and the tivoes oon- 
densed 

e. Cancer of Long, 10 cases : Nos. 306, 3S9, 400, 402, 406, 431, 473, 478, 498, SST. 
— Of these 4 were males, and 6 female*. In 2 of those cases there existed old crMs- 
ceouB tubercles in the lung, and in 1 case (47it), old cicatrices at the apex of the Img. 
Along with the cancer of ihe lung in these 10 cases, there existed cancer of olena in 2 
cases; of kidney, 3 casea; of breast, 3 cases; of lirer, 7 cases; of rectum, 1 case; d 
j>1eura and pericardium, 8 casea; of CESopbagus, 1 case; of torque, I case; of tpleoi, 1 
case ; sternum, vertcbrse, humerus, skull and dura mater, 1 case ; post perHtmeal tnmaan 
and cancer of lumbar vertebrte, 1 case. 

9. Tubercle of Lungs, S3 cases; without cavities, 17 cases : No& 404, 437, 44S, 44^ 
446, 450, 459, 476, 402, 600, SOI, 625, 535, 538, 640, 649, 552. 

10. Tubercle of Lungs, with cavities, 16 casea: Nos. 428, 430, 438, 448, 403, iU, 
607, 508, 509, 610, 620, 520, 628, 632, 639, 504.— Tabenle of the litnra was linn 
actually concerned in upwards of one-eixth of the 180 casea examined. Of these S3 
cases, 23 were malas, and 10 females. 

II. Cicatrices at Apex, or in Substance of Lni^ 15 cases: Noa. 886, S96, 89S, SH. 
400, 402, 426, 446, 460, 476, 478, 482, 660, 553, 656.— In 2 of these cases (446 and 
459), there was recent or active tubercle in other parts of the long ; in the renuioisg 
■casea the cicatrices were snch as might &irly be considered the result rf tnberenlK *»■ 
•aac, — mere snpeificial fibroid thickening of the pleura is not included. 

12. Chal]^ Concretions in Lnng probably resulting fixim tubercle, 16 easea; N<* 
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9B2, *W>, 4QS, 4SS».4a1t 490, 478, 486, S04, 50B, 684, 648, 663, 666, 6SL— In one of 
tlwM caM* tiiera ww recent tuberole in oUur paita of the lung. — In 6 cases, cic&trica 
a^ OMMretioM eo-eiustaL lewriog 10 cuea of cicatrices only, tnd 10 cases of clialliy 
concretions ; and thas making 26 cases in wbicli these conditions occnmd singly or 
coiQointly. Bselndu^ Uie 8 cases above noted, in nhicli recant or actdre tubercle co- 
exiated witli oi<atric« or oonoretions, thwe remaia 23 cases in which dicra was & 
decided tendency to the core of tubercle of the longs, and that is eqoal to two-thirds of 
the number in which the dinnain was.foiutd in actint^. 

13. Inthiration of Puhoonary Subttanoe (Chronic Fnenmonia), 4 cases: Nos. 464, 
471, 483,686. 

14. £m|^jMn» of Langs, 8 extreme cases: Moe. 366, 417, 492, 428, 468, 460, 467, 
&4S>^ — Of tbeec, 6 ooowred aloag with chcenJebroDchitiB, Emphyaema in a slight 
dQgrae is so coBUnoa that jt cannot be included among the principal morbid appear- 
tacea ; the sCrongly-naikad cases only are alluded to under tlus heading. 

16. CongMtkiB of Langs, 8 axtteme cases : Nos. 384, 386, 429, 447, 449, 466, 406, 

10. (£d(na<tfI/uigB,jlestKip« cases: Noe. 421), 440.— flight tedsma is so common 
thftt it cannot be included among the principal morbid appearanoes. 

17. Hepatiution of Lvnga, S4 cases: of these 16 Vera red; Nos. S86, 391, 403, 
406, 415, 418, 430, 443, 468, 489, 486, 624, 682, 6«6, 640, 663 ; 8 were gnj : Nos. 
S8(V 397, 423, 433, 4TS, 488, G14, 642. 

18. Lobular Condensation (Lobfllar Paenmonia), 1 case : No. 442. — This occurred 
IB the case of hooping-cough, with dilatation of the brenchi 

19. FulmcMw^ Apoplexy, 3 cases : Nos. 885, 428, 661. 

20. Cainificatioii of Lung (Splenization, Ataieotasis), 11 cases: Nos. 390, 419, 438, 
440, 463, 468, 476, 477, 494^ 504, 667. 

21. Metaetatia Abscessea in Lungs (Multiple Abscessea, AaX 4 cases: Nos. 368, 435, 
461, 496. — Tbvit were caused by abscesses in the neck and destruction of the internal 
jngnlar vein in Case 388 ; by puerperal endometritis in Case 436 ; by amputation of 
the ibi{^ foUoTred by phlebitu^ in Case 461 ; a&d by excision of the kiMe-joint in 
Case 495. 

SS. Perfontion vf Long, 1 case : No. 477.— A man, aged forty-six ; the Inng was 
oomificd, and coveced with a thick layer of purulent lympn ; a circular opening, about 
a third of an isch is dianeter, was situated on the snrfoce. (Muee«ni.) 

S3. Pneunuitluiiax, 1 case: No. 446. — A woman, aged twenty-eight; the ur was 
t^tkj contained in the right plDUia, the costal portion of which was i^uite dry and venr 
transparent ; the snrface of the long felt viscid ; the diaphragm, which was depressed, 
aadckinly ascended when tlw tbocu was fitted; aboob am ounce of Mroos flnid, was 
ocptained in the Wt slenral cavity, and it was sot decunposed. No (^>^Bg could be 
detected in the right lung. 

24. Gangrene. of Luag, 1 case: No. 424< — A man, aged ^ty-five^ who had caoc« 
<rf the tongue. 

£6. Sei^ ESuaioB into Pleara, with recent Lymph (Plenritjs), 1? cases : Noa. 384, 
S85, 388, 390, 404, 4SS, 468, 469, 472, 476, 481, 486,' 487, 488, 614, 620, 667. 

26k Serous EKisioa into Pleura, without Lymph (Bfdiothorai), 7 Cases : Nos. 416, 
«SQ, 477, 499, 608, 616, 687. 

27. PuruleU Bffitsiw into Pleura, II cases: Noa. 390. 418, 433, 462.477, 494, 
497, 504, 619, 629, 639. — In Case 494, the effusion evidently p^dnced peribraHon of 
the diaphragm. (8m X. 7.) 

28. Cancer (tf. Pl«in, 6 caaea : Noa. 426, 481, 462, 476, 657^ 

VL AuuaaTAKT Cahal. 

1. Tonsils and Pharynx lined with False Membrane (Cronpous TonNllitis), 1 esse : 
No. 398. — A ^rl i^ed sixteen, who died of scariaUno. 

3. Cancer of, Tongue, 3 cases: Nos. 434, 476, 663.— AJI malea^ fif^^^^^|r^.yeaii 
of i^C ' p 
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8. Cancer of (Envpbtgm, 3 cu«i : Kos. 448, 47S, AO. — ^TVo mala Kiid 1 ftnuk, 
fifty to fi%'eev«n veare m age. Id ttrt>' (tf tiiase tbore KflHeted csaoer of tfae atemadi ', 
in Case 490, there vu f^roKl ceoatnetion of the teso^iAgtts, wjth uiiloented openiog 
into the left bronchas. 

4. Cancer at Aoaimdk, 6 eOHes : Mot. 407, 40B, 448, 490, 649, AS0r— Foar mnlw Md 
3 female*, frbm forty-two to seventy-two years of vee. Of 4ese,'9 had «uic*r of tfat 
lircr ; in 2 tbe lirer was beahtiy, and in 1 the condition not noted. 

5. Ulceration of Stomach (Chronic InflammalJon), 9 caMt: Km. 4M,'444. 

9. Perforfctinc Ulcer of Stomach, IT ctem : Nw. 418, 4tl.r— Can 41S, a wonin, 
aged twenty, who had perforation of the diaphragm, Ac. (Seo XL 7.)— <!^se 421, a 
woman, aged fifty ; the atomach Was atfherent to 'die diaplm^ jnit Mow the &be 
Hbs, near the xiphoid cartila^ but 'was eaAilr separated' by tmctiott, "Rm olber ww 
aboat the sizs of a sixpence, ntoated ne^ the fewer curvMnre, towknk tto cwdhu: end. 
A tittle to the rigbt of it a stOT-tike cicfttrix wai leen on tbe peritonei co«t of the 
stomach ; bat the coireipoTidiD^ point' m the inindb of tlte ftorMch irar not moch 
puckered. The raucous membrane in the cardiac half of the stomach was slightly 
softened, and prMeiited pit< filted'witli dsric p^fmetit acattered <mr theaaffkce, aboat 
one-fourtli of an inch apart. 

7. Perforating Ulcer of tlie I>Qodonam, 1 vase. — This oCoiUtW n tli« caae of p«fc- 
ratlngaloer of Uie stoloach wilfc peHoratibif of die dil^ragni, (Bed'XI. V.) 

8. Perforation of Ileum, 1 case : No. 512. — A woman, aged tttt^tT-CVe, iHio died of 
typhirid fever. There wore sereikl o^ra in ths lovet- part <^'m fleam, from one 
quarter to one inch in diameter; tJie edges were inverted, ^uAt BDrikceaai^oatii ; tfcey 
had for the most part reached the peritcHinl coat IlM perftmttoa «xMeii liboilt time 
feet ^ni the i)eo.cfficat valve,' fu the ceBtrs of one of the samtl tileera, aHd wak atxnt a 
quarter of an inch in diameter. The feculent matter had escitped, aod prodneed 
peritonitis ; it waa motUy lodged in' the left; side and pelvic cavity ; a few eoUt 
of intCRtine near the perforation were covered with rocent lymph, abd v^ere rf^btiy 
acUierent. 

9. Tabennlar TTIcention of Intettinei 9 cMea : Koa. 42S, 448; 4il«, 403^ 507, S09, 
520, 525, fiSS. — Tubercle of the longs existed in all these 9 cases. 

10. Typhoid Deposit in Peyer^ Patches; cases r Nor. 391, 461, 918, 824, S4b, 501. 
— Of theae, 5 'Were female^ aged foorteen, littBeti, t*teD^-f<»r,'twmty4re, sad lortj' 
three, and 1 was a man, aged twenty. Tbfs Pmr's patchck were olcvnrted in 5 cntt, 
and in these thtre existed aho ulceration of the colon. It may here b* noted, tbat 
typhus WHS stated aathe oansc of death in dCMetroatoftbe ISOetMafaied. (Ifasenm, 
Vill. if.) 

11. triceratJon of the Smifl AiteMine (Catttrbal Indhmtnitloii),'* ohIIm: Noe. 4t»,- 
440. CMtf4S9,a'raab,ag«dsiity-niiie,itiedof hiteatinKlobMraGricnL Ho bad an nleeria 
the rectum, uid the intestine had become folded and adherent, by rccMittyAph, in Mch a 
Wayattoprodo'M obstruction. IlieBinairinteMJnewasgreKtl^dtBtei^dd; itriHtamalnr- 
&ce was rongh, very dark red, and presented lai^ patches of ccchymosis;' die-mocaiB 
membrane w«s nlcerated in transVdrse patches or strerim bet*e«a the lUndis coiu- 
ventes, which were partly covered ^tU ncent lymph ; at tlie tendinatlon df the Seaitf 
a patch (tf Peysr's glands was distcoded, v2loni, afid d«k In-oWB, but bM uieemted. In 
the ascending colon, there was one ulcer nearly the size of a two^iSing pieoe, sad 
several smAlIer Mies ; also several darl-UttCr pafijies, and soUe cii!ateioeri (MnMmmi, Vin. 
Wo).— CUfce 440, see bqlow, VI. 13. 

12. Intestinal Obstrnction, 4 cases: Nos. 4S9, 440, 496, MO.— <^Be 439 ■«»» pn»' 
dnced by an ulcer of the rectum, and acoomMmied by ettint al iKflsbimatioii (sm Vt. 
11). — Case 140, a woman i^ed forty-aix, of oilions and costive habit, was tei^d wiA 
vomiting, and sharp pain in Uio right ili^c region ; she lad no motion dnritig the nert 
ten days, but an injection being dien administered she voided several largo scybslom 
ftiasses^ Her countenance was pinched and anxious I' cheeks florid; tortgHedry; tJwrt 
urgent ; pulse 80, small ; vomiting) sothetimeB gtercorweous, occnrred ftnin time to tinK; 
die abdomen became very painfU and distended ; retching was ftvqnent ; and liie dltd 
from exhsDation. On examination, a solid body, about Ue aiie bihI ah^ of a aoAi 
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wwfooBd tablMk.nptlw.«iMUiDte*liH«bciittbeiniddloof diejlflim,,wfa«eit^^ 
li^'* I^tV- Atthe.^wBiofabstEikttiMilhsiidaMuie.WM beet upon itseKHtg u|JN>eDt. 

C'kuteal «ur&cw being stightlr adherent by recent Ijjuslk Tm isl«rtiiw a^ued.to 
xne saddeuly Bmalter i in mediately below the ob«tru($K)iv.btit above this point it was 
gKtiiy <iiateDdcNl,.aad fiUad witb dark grecBi^ ifecKleot matter, in vhicb. were fojutd 
teB«Hgtilar bilia^cal(»tv^<nitbalftbeiiie of baial naU. Ilie dilated portion of the 
intestiae wu dari:, wd vlien Utid opeD.tiifliDD«QiH,naan)brAM wA>and.[nacb.DongeHt«4, 
in some pmxia eovand with adheratit l^ph, Asd a nunber <^ amaU ulcere were scab- 
tend anm- tha.Mffaoe. I&a obatntOmg bod^ waa dieoorued to b^ikla^e biliary eai- 
caiaat Ife,waaperiecUf><ifliiidrioaI, meauirit^aeailf four indiea in eitcunfereooe,. and 
o&e mob osd ft^nortot. in Jiaoutei ; ita exbeoud aurfiwe wu uniform).^ iwdiilatod, the 
ertamhaea baiagiBtlMc.snio«th.;a«d.iTh«i divided tcaMvenely, it eih)bit«d.&cr;8tajtiD«. 
ayy— fwnca. Tba gaU-Uadd« ^MfirmlyadhsNutte tbe doodeaiuq att^ painlivJt^re 
it toms dowBwarda U bMonw parpendiaikr, and a wall-defined cooiunnicatioQ existed 
b<te«wi-tiKss t«» parts, lai^ «Dougb' tcadmit a.Soeer easilv. The eaU-l^tidder was. 
ootttraoted and osBFwted i«b> a.amall fibroua pollob.^ but.lAMe can be no doubt that 
the calculi paaaed through thia perforation, altbongh the opening was now much smaller 
than the caJcului causing ihe obOrnction.* fMuaciim, VlII. 57, and IX. 15.) — Case 
496, a woman, aged sixty-one, who died of iteos. On examination, large scybalous 
raasaee only were found in th*gEeftt iptaatiiwv^cli waamHob coDtracted iaa«iw parts. — 
Caae £60, a boy, iwed thirteen. There was considendJe peritonitis, and the amali intett- 
tiM» won vn^ rataaeat in- tb« pelvic cayity^ .booib of. th« intastuiek being il^atply 
twiatod, ]^reTe^Ml l^paaiue »f tteajLuit nrttem 

11. XtaveitMulDiB. of Smul Intetttiaa^ 1 ca«e_: So. 46S.^A man, aged tbirty-five, in 
whom iraa feuad-tha oaseaaa growth in the jUk cerebri alieHif described, (t 2.) The 
diverticulam waaaboat thiaa.iocbce lona, aomflwhat sQaller ia catibre than the ileum, 
ritnated two feet, from the twajioation oTthe ikuio, projooted &p>n the intestine nesrita 
meeenteno «ttaabsieDt, and waa fised to tb«.taes«nt^ for neady it* whole lengUi by a 
redaplieaiio& of peatcLBenoi. It waa abont theialMpe afid aiae of a man's timub, the, 
eiUtinita boiBa aeme^faat cvnical. 

14. Uioei«tK>n of Colon (L^aatitei^),. 10 caaes.: Ijlos. US, 436, 430, 431, 463, 612, 
528, 634, &4fl, 661.— Caw 416, a mao, aged foTty-«eveB:» The olcatatioii involved the 
folda o£ maeous aaeiahraaa which projected IbUi Ik* gut, aiid presented transverse 
■treoka, about half an inch wide, for the most part covered with yellowish aloiuiha,, which, 
whenremored, Mta-imuh, ulcerated, villoui aoi&ca «f an aah-grey colapr. — Case 436, a 
man, agedtwonty'^Ta. The uleets were arranged peouliarlj'. in three mwn. towa, exactly 
cfpoaita the three ItoigitiuiiDal muaeubu b&uds which are iituated ia the outer mnpiular 
ceat of- tfaia iiiliialiiiii ; a fan uldcn weie, >oveT4r,yaitaa^ b«tff eea tbe rowa on the 
Fnijectiiig Mda. — Caaa. 490- aacarred a\oxtg wi^i ulteratjon c^ tii«,rectuDi, which pro- 
daeedintaatinalobalnuitio*, and ulceration of tbe. small inteHtine (aeo VL ll).~Iq Case 
*B3 {sBMnrOttBdUurty-five, whoJaad.UtbeBeJe.of tbft loag*, and CuberQtJar maniagitis), 
eWitUcei 0^ J, about half aft iooh m diameter, vith tbiokencd edges, oc*arred in the 
ctteoBu. The aolitary glaada of the ileua ware «ilargcd and filled witb cQrdy maner. 
In 6 of the cases, ulceration of the oolon waB,aa«>cia(ea with ljfptitti<} dt^oeit sj>d ulcer- 
atiott in the tnall iateatiBet. (Sea VJ. 10,) 

U. 'Ulc«ratis«ofthaUedlii»,4caaai: Koa. 437, 4«ti IkLfi, It&ft.—Cwe 43.7 occurred 
along witJi tobvcla ef lo^and: einaunvedbed periiaiuttav in Gaae 430 it, produced 
iateotiaal obttruction and ulcetatioa of the tnull intealiiie. (aae VI. 11}^ Cue 61S 
iwiltad ia petfcra^M aad paritoiiitj»--Caae a&S, a woman, aged tkirty-lbree : a. large 
inegukrdoariiwrtaed tiie entire drouoiferaaoe of tiiB. gut, uhI [vgduced strictpre of 
the teetUBB. Thn ad^ oE tba olaw w«re titick, iU aoifaoe ahaggn; ; du mMOua memr 
bnma mad maseular omta vwa entinly daatroyeiL Bebw lh« w»ntioB the int^istin^ 
was oonatricted to the aixe (tf a, litUe fivsee for six indiM in eitent. 
16. Fcribratioa of Itatdnnit Leaae: So. 515. — Xhis.ocoorred in.a«wq of n!oemti«Di 
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IT.' Strictnra of Rectani, 8 cttu: Ncb. 400, M8, t&»,-~Cm» 400 vw prodooed bj 
cancer, and scarcely adinitiad the little finger ; tka otliei two caaeft irera aaocioted wilh 
olceration, and are d«scribed above. 

1 8. Cancer of Reetosi, 1 cMe ; No. 400. 

19. StTftBguUted iDgoinal Homla, I case: No. 401. — A man aged iaitj-nx. lite 
hernia was on the right aide, and had detcendad into the sarotum, fi>raimg » inaaaia 
about the size of a child'* head. The parta oonlsinad within t^ aac wate the c^^poi 
ceecnm coli, alono; with two iocbca of the tenninal portion of the ileuo, and s ooil of 
small intestiue, aBont eight in^ea in length, and eighteen inclies above the oiMistncted 
part of the small intcatiae jut mentJoBed ; alio the great omentum. H«ae pacta ven 
mostly darlc red or pnrpla, eapecially the ooii oi small intertioe, tha mnooaa aai&ca of 
which waa black and woeenvdy oongoated (sembgaDgreiioos). The mneous i»enibta» 
of the small intettlna was alcerat«d oppoaite to the cemtncted part, but ertaraaUj thk 
part waa pale. The neck of the sac meaaured fire inchca in oirciunisreBea ; tb» paii- 
toneal cavity contained aboQt h^ a pint of dark yellow seram ; its satfioe wmb mich 
congested (n dtSarent parts, and in same places covered with rooant lys^b. 

VII. LiriE, Gall-blaodie, and Bujart Ducts. 

1. llie eoBditioD of the Urer via not notad in SO oaseft. 

2. The liver waa healthy in 60 ooaes. 

Of theM 81 vera malev and 29 fetoatea. I^e avenge age of the ai rnaka ««a 
thirty-four, including 2 boya of seves yvara of ^e ; ^a oldeat wta %S%j-tmwm. 
The average weight of the liver of -36 of these males waa 51'S opno c a. IV 
greatrat weight wns 88 ooneee, and oooorred in a raan ag«d thirty-eight, who had 
diabetes and oroup (Caea 3B3, V. I): the least we^btwas 83oan«es,andoocatred 
in a man ^^ fcnty-aeven, who i£«d ot dyient«ry, Aot — Oaae 416. Tli« liver oi 
one boy, ag«d seven, who died of an eeormom oanuaEous growtii of th« Ibdnsy, 
weighed 89 onn«e»~0&a« 489. The vr4na» «g* of the m ftnaka was 89*2 ; the 
oldest waa eighty-one, the yonnoreet ax. The average w«gfat of liver of 25 of 
these females was 43-8 oi^ees. The greatesb weight was ft4 otmccs, and ocouirad 
ia a girl, aged foortcee, who diod of typhoid iev«r— Oaae 64&. Tbt least weight 
was 20 ouD«ee, and oeoarred in a woman, «ged thirty-itwo, who died of oamaer of 
the uterns. — Caae 414. 

3. The oondHicm of tbe liver waa doubtfui in- 18 oases : t.e. thr deaoription of iu 
stat« does not warrant it* being 'jriacad nader any of the preeeat headings. 

4. Tbe Urer w«s chimged in ahape in 8 oaa««: Nm. 4S8, 459, 48fi/— Two of 
these were oases oC oirrbosis ; ia Case 4fie, a woaan, i^ed fovty-^lit, the iim 



a dongated to neat'ly doable its nsoal Iraigth, aod ww 
middle, the capsule bAing thickened on the oowrez sariMn, opposite the e. 
tion ; the breadth of the liver was mndi less dAa tnnEd, it weighted Unrty-M 
ounoes. Iti Case 409, a fianala aged forty, tbe shape aad uqisale were tbe ma* 
as the above ; the veigUt iortv-eight oimeae. In Oaea 480, tin liver waa eki^ 
gated trsBSverseV) ud it was healthy in stmotnre. 

6. Cancer of Liver, 14 cases : Nos. 400, 402, 400, 407, «08, 409, 488, 4«8, 41S, 
4?6, 498, filT, 656, 667.— Of these 7 vero mdea a»d 7 fefnales. Tbe avenge ■«■ 
of the 7 males was 4S'7, of the females 49. The average ve%bt ttf liver of im 
7 males was 861 ounces, and of 8 of tbe f^aalea 43 ouaoes. Tiie htrgest es» 
oerooft liver weighed ttettve pounde, and oeowrred in tbe yoaiq;est of the 14 fok- 
jects, a man, aged twenty-eigbt. In this case (408) the oaBoarona growths sho 
mvotved the skoH and dora mUer, the stemom aad famnenu, the longs aad t^tm 
(See I. 3.) Tltis liver contained several caaoeroas growths, varying in on &<^ 
half an inch to four or five inches in diameter; the lai^est growth was sitssted is 
the right lobe, and extended into the right iliac region, (hi section, the bepatic 
tdesuQ appeared normal, olL the cancerous grovFths exhibited a well-de&ned obC- 
line; they were mostly round, firm, yellowish- white, and presented a Gbrou) 
suoma, with a clear juoe between the nnahe^ bat wi sqaeeaing yiUJded « tuHi 
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jtdee (not lltiek and pdlpy), wtac^ aad«r ika imfStoaiape cabtUtod Bomerou 

unetei of lu^alie, but nomothcreeUfl, (Hasean, IX. 17.) 
Xb these 14 oaaas of eanaer of the liv«rr, otAer orgatu iMn tmokjtd ia the can- 

oOTcrai disease, aa toli<m» :— /Die tongoe, in 1 oaae^ (B>o{dttgaH I ; stom&oh 3 ; 

raotnm 1 ; Hpteen 1 ; kidney* I ; dtefAr^^ 1 ; plram S ; lungs 7 ; breast 3 ; 

ntcnn 4 ; skaH, dors mater, vertebne, &c 1 ; cervical glasda 1 ; bronchul glanda, 1 ; 

haabiM' glan'M, 1 ; ingtund glands 1 ; traM peritoneal glanda, fofmibg a tumonr, 1. 
Id these 14 eaRs of oaneerof tbe hrer, other dimaaet ooomrred aa folIowB:— 

Old oretoeeooa oonbretionB and deotriees in tbe lungs in 8 cases ; pleuritit and 

oamificatiaa of hmgain 8 esses; poTtoni^in 1 case; btty heart in 1 vase; grt^ 

nnlar disease of kithnya in"3 oases ; jaandiee and yellow stuning of all tlie ioteiv 

nal orgsminl case. 

The ttut^ttsga* iatervcmng betvesa the canoerons grovths nneraUT presraited 
a iKRTOiU appMrsaoa, benoe doabtless the mitj of ^nodiM) innoh only oocun«d 
in 1 of the 14 oasee.' In one oaas (492) the lirer^issae is noted as being sonie- 
what ^raxTt'sadin 1 ease as Attf. Tlie hrer vas adherent to tiie di^^agm and 
abdorafaial parietea ia 3 of the 14 osses. 

ft. TnbOTole' beneath tbe Peritoneal Coverhig of livM, 1 ease: No.£flfl.— A 
girl, aged ten, died of tubercular peritonitis ; the tabercles seen on the surface of 
the liver vara aoft, and did not extend ints tlw UveMiuae ; the liver iraa firmly 
a^kerent to 'the abdomiaalparietes. 

3. Vsacnlar or EreetUe Qhmnim inthe liver, 2 oasee : Noe. S06, «5.— Case 505, 
a-nuni, aged ttky^iwr, died of softeniBg of the brain ; the tiver was heidtl^, tmt 
a vaacolar growth, about the sise of ahazel-nnt, oocnrred<Hi the inferior Bamce<^ 
ite right lMe;~-'Ia CaseBSfl, Amanagedferty-eightitlieliveronseelioD e^bited 
three or four palohas' of erects liaraC' ^KJUun its sabitaaoe'; tbeee w«re aboat 
thesiae of peas. 

e. Ananaa' of liver, 1 use: No. 4e4.-~A man, aged aixty, died of cancer of the 
bhulder and taaoionfaweT thehverwasrenmrkaUypaleaMhloodleai, the lobolea 
Were indistiaet, the kidneys also wore pale, and. aibtted a yellow (fflirinoos) 
deposit abont-tlM hwaaof the oonesi 

9. Beeent Lymph on SoHiice of Liver (In^mtnataoa of Peritoneal Covering), 
Soosea: Xos. 404, 4«T, 407'— Of these, 1 oeonned with tsbanolarperitnnitis, and' 
2 frith shnpia peritonitis. 

10. Pas OB -Sarftoe of Liver (PeritewtiB), 1 case: Ne^ 418.-J-ThiB ooonrred 
along with perforation of diaphragni, Ac (SmJCL fl.) 

11. Liver adherent t« Abdoannhl i^rietes, 10 eMNa:.Kos.MSi 404,404, 418, 
477, 4»£, 408, 499^ Saiv SUv . 

18. Uver adherent t» Viseeva, fl eanai Km. 406, 4ia— Both involved the 
AMnaoh; ia Case 409, thei«"WBa«siieeT of 'die liver, withrehmnaaahesaona to the 
Momaeh, ifimhiagm, and ^detaiaal parietea.' Caee' 416, s*e SI. 7. 

-19. Oapsaie'of Lrrar tfalcAiened, o-casea: Nea. 4&8, MS, 475, 593, 604.— Of 
theae, S were females and 3 males ; in 3 oaaee there aaiated orrhosis. In 1 the 
IWerwasfrtty, iai oangeated, aadia Iheahhy. 

14. Cioatciz 00 Snrftoc of-Iiver, 1 ease i Ko. 566.~A womso, aged forty-tbree; 
the Byer was aAerent to the dii^hragm by several bndaof (rid eodneotive tissoe, 
the (ucatris was dtnated at the posterfor part of the right lobe, and extended 
about an inch into the snbetanee of the liver.- A <7sty Mont the siie of abawl- 
Mt, wu fimnd la the left lobe<iti widl ivaa afaont a line tfaiok, nd very fitm 
GhnMd ; it.oMitained.a-glidry fl««d. The ttvar tahattaee was dark aad thinnig oa 
MetioB, bat then wna^no'ei ubc aia. 

15. Abseees of liver, lease: Ho, 99*.— lAwaman, i^edSfty-Avet-wbo dsehad 
nleerated and iloagbing oeneer of the breast exteadii^ into tm asiUa, and csneer 
of thotongf. The liver weighed forty4wo ownoes; snudl abscesses, varying in 
«tae from a pea to a hasd>«iit, were soattMed thronghoM thw liver,' and visible on 
^ nr&ce. lliey were samonded by a daih<Use ootiine, ' fBid contahied tiiidc 
gnen pas. The abso a iSM were no doabt mMaetatie, and oeoaaioued by ttietdoer- 
Ued wound of the axilla. 
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1«. FilHinow CaxMtCi m ZiMr, 8 cMto*i Noa. 427^ 406, 6S0.— It.n dodUU 
vhether theee would hare beoowe ^Ufltastfttic) ab&aaeaea. In Chs 4S7, & lad,, 

molated beoeatb tlK wrioHtenm and nrodaced nacrous. CaM 4BiS,'ainj»^ a^Mil 
twent7-&u-,,ivho baa niidcrgcne eKciBieaof ttie knea-jtunt. On rmiMimtina. thn 
kriesmflfoimd.ia atupfraaating eonditiOQ,. and' jielacd a. most offiOuiTe odoai; 
The lirer weighad awentjr-three oimcca, wai nrm, and mottled b^ ffillowUb 
pateheff wfaiek mi aaotioa were-fonnd to eztand tfaroagbout the argan. At 
Bonui paru thia ■(q>BanBica aMmed to ba produead b^ a dapoait w»fA«n Ma 
toMet : at othEO" pBHsj agui^ thai diaedomion wa* diSilsed, and aoaitt pott 
tiont of Iivar {tTBHOited tke nenHl cobdidon, bat ware paler thas uand.— 
Cose 600, a man, aged twenty-two, with angular curvatitre of the ^ioe pro- 
dboed by seMAilow oariea; tM ba^ of the fi^ dorad yertehm-waa entirdy 
deiUoyeo, and aoManaded by ft colteetuNi' of oordy pas. Hm riahb kidn«y had 
a^ oalaoliit impacdMl' m dia otHnMoncemeaC aT tha uroter; tba Jivar waa p^ar 
btynrn, ratbar brittle, aad markod by patofaea of nft ydlowish daporat piwliu- 
ing a mottled appaaranoe. The bladder waa omab tbickeaed, «id oontaiaad 
pHa-; ita'aMOottaBambMBa waa dnk Uae, and marlaad by patcbea o£.ao&g(B- 

tJMh. 

17 and 16^ jOrannbw 'Qntxme a£ Liv«r (CirriwKa), SO.eaaeB^ Voa..894, 405, 
412, 424,428, 43S, 441, 497, 45S, 459, 469, 471,476^,483,464,494, fiOlvElS, 614, 
561. — In 4of'tlieaa oaam tba diaeaaa waa m BTery aariy sti^a, and tlta omditioa 
of the liTBr is deaciibed aa hypartropby of the intariobolar Bub at aaaa; Hoa. 406,, 
412, 424^ 464t 

Of the eo otNt of cnrhoiia I6 were maleaaad 5 fem^ea. The avm^^ age of 
the 16 Boim WW thkty^gbt; the oldeat was sixty-aix, the- yoyngeat deran. 
The average age of the 5 females was 426 ; the oldeat waa aixty-tbree, the 
yoongest' twenty. The avenge w«gfat of liver of 14 of the mueiF -waa 58-1 
oonoea ; the arMtert wvi^t w&t lOe ovftooa, the lesat waa 33: omoea flba. 
araragB veigat of'.livar of the 5 femalaa waa<47*a oanoca; the grealaat was M 
ounces ; the least 86 onnoes. l^e heart waa- generally laage in theae cans tt 
cirrbosia. One heart .waa rery large, and weighed 60 oanoes ; and two wdgbtd 
ID onnraa; but in two of dm vaitm it: waa rentarlwb^ eaaH — viz. 6} oascea) 
and 6^ onncea. The average weight of the heart of 14 of t>he malaa waa 14'& 
obaoea, and of ♦■.af th» ftmalea 13 onnoae^ GbrtoHS nay eo^dsb witb waiy 
degeneration. (See Caae 5U, Til. M.) 

19. ,Bl»od«taMitiig.(aigiUation) of HttgataciYtma, aad saiTiDwiding Livarailh 
Btanoe, 2 oases : Kos. 461, 634. — In ease 461, a woroas, a^ad tiwmSf-Soary wbot 
died of typhtrid fevbr, eacdi ptenial eavi^ CMitaiaed about fimr oonoea. of ver 
bloody aNooB flnif ; the peneardiam eonUdned half aoi ooom of tiia aame imd, 
and was stained.. ^ the eSvitieB of the heart, aaderealbe valrcay wee* coloand 
dark-red by tbe blood. The laige hepatie veint aad the IvHr-anbataBoe iran»- 
diatety snrrsaDdiag them wan> atained of a daikiicd:c(rioDrt the livaivaafaetaaea 
waa for the most part pale and flabbyy hit: the atained portaons wen aofiar tbaa 
xamA. SpteetoyiAoBiwea^ioA. (SeeLll.) — Caae £84, a wanas, a^ twenty- 
a^tl, wbo died' of erpaipdaa of the haadi: the tivw oontained amebidaric Smd 
blood, die ]aKgn>'veMe)ii and smrroaoclinff liver tjasne-were btood-ataiBsd ; tha- 
heart,. hntjBpi^.aiM kida^ ocaatained nitMh'£tfk flnid blood. 

30. Fatty Segeaeration of Liver, 29 caaaa i Noa. 886, 390, 4M, 43d, 48i, 434, 
48*, 4d6;,4Sl,4S2,. 480, 448,466, 478, 4^4^478,479, 606, S«7,MI)t «18, 630,519, 
632, 539, 644, 5S8, 668, 659. Of these 16 were malea, Mid 14 femalaa. The av» 
rage age <rf the 36 nradea was fottyArfi' ; tiM yoangaafe nineteoi^ tha oldeat sixt^- 
ftre. TlieaTOiaf^B age ofthe-14iraMdaamft4l)-T; the yonogcab twaaty-fiva, toe 
oldeat Bixty-fiv« The avraaga wwritt of ti^e liver of 14 of the maleamMlH 
omoea ; tna latgaat waa M otmeaat. UtesmaUeet. 41 oanccA The average weidit 
(rf thstrKvof II oC tbefiCnaleawaafll oonees.. The prinfapal dauaaee of other 
vrith flM7 Hv«r ireret t^acde of limga m 10. oaaas; aieatooet 
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of'<a»hircWmvht'1m)g'ln5; plAitftisb^'; h«paAbMtloIr<^laA■ 
iI^4'^ grailaldr UAieTB id 10; cancer of ^reut in 4'; canifep of llongn«'iB r; oao- 
cefof tfceftltfftff^; cane^ of el^fetlutl gtelthlt'Iai ; asd'ftflnBf itt-B'clMe* 

tfl. "Waxy Deeerreffttien' of Livei', S-CiisMi 'N^B& M9; 40S, 4M^ SH^ <36.->«Of 
ttete, 4 -v^tv^lnaleflsndl'-rasaftmile: !%« svertige sg*of tbHe<S'ml^U-n» 
tM^-tbt-es; tli^ BT«n^0 lidftlK «f thfllmrof tfcM«5'iAti^tR->wMf8 oasees^- 
Waxy liver was associated witn disease of the hip-joint in 8 ottttft tb«>&'oaMS.-^' 
In Case" 8ft«j etMty, i^ed- twelve; *ith dteeas* of Mp-joinl, tH^ SVei* w«if hed 00 
oOife«B, -fttuffirm add' mottled, and oh (Mtloil itt«smt««l' a^ shfaidw straw-ooloor, 
wHHouf any tra*e 61 natural strtettiffe. Tbe wft&at Wm firtt' afttfwry ;— tiiet*' 
*aa nfj tttberrfem'thB Inngs.' — Case KM, a lad, aged twentyi^ bsd'tKbeFda-af' 
littil^ atKl' cavities, dong witti disease of hl^.— ^Oase 414^ aiaaH, M^ftrty-ei^iMj. 
had pericarditis' and gratrulBr kfdAeyi.~''Bi Case 40S, a-ironiW^ ai^'fony-iiimt- 
wbo Dad eaneer of tne breast and of the Inng, waxy degeMiMiMi' and daiMer 
(KMJoffcd' fai' tiic sMn^ Hr^r';' BeveraMa^^ A^rrbow idausub^ auim -alwat xtitt siift <rf 
a h«i'a egg, wen scattered throushoot the Iivbt — »1eW were ibftot^'^the'eM- 
tt«: TRie porttoas of firer notsSbcced with'csn^OT'were-flniiahd'BhBriii^onBao- 
ticn. Spleefa, 1 1 oonoes; 8rni and waky: — Id Osiw Al4j anan^ ag«d'tkirty^T«^ 
waxy degeneration oo-existed irit% <^Koal8. TbeHver wrfgfeed lOftounoea, vM' 
very granular and puckered, and -cont^ned-a fe* finff-y«llwii*i' waxy masse*. 

82. Hypersmia of Liver, 8 oases: Nob. 865, 387, 419, 437, 499, 608, «10, 634.— 
Hypertrophy of heart existed ia S oaaes,-taberale of the kinjain 3 cases, and ery- 
spelae of the bead in 1 case. 

39. Jaundice'^ 3' casiw: :ifos: 40S, 49l^^ja0aa« 409,'«iiHm;<ag^foft7itini, the 
frnr -vnti lAfittrated with' mednlWy oaoeer, and sesMely aAy bepMiB tinne wa*' 
dkioemiblet — Case 491, a man aged sixty^bree, did' noti «aMbit' aoy narked hepa- 
tie disease. Tbe Irrer was -flnn and of a yellow tii^ ; the bfie tm* thtok, but 
^ere was no other vl^le obstruotion of Aedttct^ The panweaa vaaiddarated ; 
die kidneys were granular. 

M: PeribMUM of tfie Om-tfladder, I oaae; Vo: 44».-^F«t Uatbiy> of this can, 
m VI. le- 
ss. Bifiary Ofl1«iili, 4n?y noted' in * cas^: Noa. 440, 4*8,. 4M«' »&l.—ln th» 
dtte (4M) ofiMenittidobstraatiOtt, pi<odtieedbyabiKB7Mlmtti%.thflre wmretea 
tngnlar calenlF to' the' fnCMtine above the' obetm«tiont and th» liT«t«abitan(W 
appeared b«&hliy. In ttfe otlier S oasn thelivdr vtm gramilir; in S cf thsM 
(W8, 49*)' there waa a riil^e lArgq round eakmlnit ift tiat Mdl<Uadder ;. in Case 
5>?, there weKri liMnerotlfl roti|b 'UHMM of UdA iftupiWttnF faMe ia 'th^ faB-bitad- 
def, and ooew^'aeatetfin'tfM'fqwfoddok' 

I. aypeni^iVfitt 8plM», 8 eamr; No*. »80,.4oe, 476.-«^' Oam 88a, a nuu^ 
^g«d tbhft>-ttiree, wbO' had hjp«n««pby' of tin hevrt, cbs sffoea waigfaed 14 
ownes. — (mm 40A, a MlHi aged'My^tlniac, oefnrrad itutg with eaacer of th« 
lifir, ftoL; llMaMmalDdl vltoewwereaU Mcdby obnnnwHdherfanat' A>-Bplaa» 
Mghed 80 omtcea,' and wa» adbereat W the dia{ri]ti^n lad "Mir*"^ ^Mcnete*: 
iV'Oi^lewair Ai^Medv— 'CaM 49 B ooMVMd ahmg widi cirrfaaaii tt the livery. 
Melt««, Hbd hydiMbordz { tlMmlMii w>sig6ed-S2 nnoe^ wacivdV^v^'Utd^i** 
Mihifroa aMtionj and ttB'dipnde wak thickened. 

, 9. 6lMe*r'of Bpletm, 1 oasa : No. «9e^ThiB Meonad rimlgi witi) eaiiMtf of tha 
liver ; the qsleen weighed ounces, was dark brown, and eonttdned a white nodala- 
thfl rifle of «Mc^ wliMl eihlMted the «M« siilic«nf«' ai tfaa tanlokr ■ idw fiTaf. 

*. Wajty I>»tfa«entl«n «t BfAetm, V oasM: Not. 8M, 40S^M:iaae 89a,.a bojy 
^^tWalve,-lMU'dfBeaaaof bip^ofotaBd waxytkganeratioa'Of lirer.^ — Oa>«i V^ 
>mman, a^eAferty-nhKi died of oaDcer of the Wivaat, liver,- add' hnan 

*. Fibrt«6MrD«porits'itt8plMtt, 3 mms: Not. 41d,4fl5,4fl8r»IivOi60 4i9, tM 
^)leM wrighett 4f oiMoes, nd oar wtmkm cxbibited htge, fln%in^tfi4i, Skm" 
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noos miWM, <jf a yellowish white colour, iu thin lover porttwi hwut almoA 
entirely converted into tliia substance. (Museum, IX. 16 ; see L 15.)— -&we 445 
ocourred along with fibdoous plugging of the Uiao artery aod gangreae of the leg. 
(See lY. S.)-~Ce,ae 488, a man, aged thirty, who died of grey hepatlration of w 
loiiBS ; the heart and its valves were healthy ; the apleen, thouvb firm-looking on 
sectioo, was black and inable, and prearaitea three ot four angiuar fatcbea ofyd- 
low fibrinous deposiL 

fi. Abfioeaa of the Spleen, 2 caaes ; Xob. 413, 434, — Case 413 (see 1. 16) occur- 
red along wit^ phlebitis, which was produoed hy the pressure of ealar^^ cancer- 
oni lumbar glaada on the vessels. The spleen presented three or four purulent 
spots ooataitiiDg eniaU sloughs. — Caae 434, a woman, a^ed uzty-five, who aufiereJ 
from cMtoerona d^ease of t£e external genitals. The, liver was fatty, and the'kid- 
neys were granular. Tbe spleen was much enlarged, but the greater part was 
formed by an abaoeHB, which yielded abost half a pint of t}un reddish pus and 
brokeO'Up BpleeD-tiaau* ; the portion of ^eao whleh vaa not destroyed exhibited 
a part of the shaggy walle of the absoesa 

" " " ' ' Ml, 1 Ca«e: No. 602. — ^This condition was noted down it 



csae of poisomHg by oil of bitter almonds, in which none of the other organs were 

diseased. The spleen was " extremely soft and diffluent." 

7. Chroaio AopwioM of Spleen, 3 oa*e« : Nob. 406, 477. 

IX. KlDSTKYS AND UBIWAHT PaSSAQIS. 

1. Atrdphy (d* Kidney, s oaaes : Nos. £22, 633. — Boththese occurred in womea, 
along with oaneef of the uterus, which was nearly destroyed by nloeratioiL In 
Caae 522 the bladder vaa pwfiirated, the lefl kidney weighed 2 ottnoea, and was 
hard uidpalfl} iaOase 036 themedaUarTooneflhadahnost diBi^peared, the pelvis 
c^ the kidnqr wu mnoh dilated, and uie otMtioal aubstanoo was very pale and 
tough. 

2. Cancer of Eidb«y, S oflaes: Nos. 8»6, 400, 431, 48ft, 558.— Of these, 4 were 
secondary, following cancer of the uterus, breast, lunge, and tongne, and 1 was 
primary, no otherorgan being involved. In this case (469) the caoewoiu growth 
of the kidney weighed f^Viy-onepoundj, and ocourred m a boy aged eight ; alltbe 
other oi^ans were tolerably healthy. TliLi boy's abdomen soon after birth beowoe 
lai^er than natural, aodgradaally tnoreasedin size. Twelve months b&foredeath,a 
tumour, abont six inches la disjneter, could be traced in tiie abdomen ; it wii 
s%htly movable, eemi-elastic in some parts, and not piunful on beiqg handled. 
From this time the tamour increased bo mooh in size, that ho wiu soon unauc to leave 
his bed. On JBieaminalion, the parietes were firmly adherent to the tumour, the 
viscera mnoh diapUced. The anterior a^iect of the tumour was found to oonsst 
of the concave portion of the left kidney, which was enormously enlarged ; the 
ureter wasof aatutBlsiae. Ttte kidneyit>ssQeBurr«anding the renal peLviaappeared 
t«k'rably somnd,- and vertically measured 1! ioohes ; beyond this, the tiaaae seemed 
converted into a thick fibrous layer, which <)iiite surrounded the growth. The 
entire growd), wIm^i removed, weighed tbirty-one }>oa&ds, Mid measored thirty- 
two iwam meiroknileraBce traosveneJy, sod uiirty-etx inches in (anwmfereace vv- 
tJnlly. 0» ssodon, eight pints of dfttk, grumoos, viscid fiutd eioa|>ed, c(uiuu» 
ii^ niunflroti»iyelloiwtab, shreddy, don^dag masses ; near the pelvis, the renal tis- 
ane was aboat one-third of an indt thick, bat this became ooaverted into a iAsnut 
layer about fiMr inohaa ftan. the pelvis, nd as snoh ext«aded aU round ^e 
tsuonr. 

The intecior ^thetnoMor p r e wan tcd asoA, geIatino«a,raedaU»ry8ubstanoe,of s 
yellowish oelomr, with some patches of semitranq>arecit materia ; aod it was ta- 
versed by fibr««B bands. Some portioiis were hailing in shreds apd sWughsiasIl 
Sections, bat the bradung-np seemed furthest advanoed aX the part most distant 
from the pelvis, where it had, indeed, reached the distended fibrous la,yer vhnh 
boandedUie giow^ The JDtoetskeofimttdifierentparUpf thcttwouexhibitsd 
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targe cells oontnring from one to thiw B\iidei, epinA»eliftp«d eella, Ac The llfjht 
kt^ey ^veigbed Beven ounces, sod exhibited no traoe of diseaee.* 

In Cbse 451, alromaTi, aged fifty-two, the loTver haff of the rMt kidney was 
inTolred tQ a nodulsted flnctusting tumour, abont the rite of h flit j t^ upper half 
rtaembling the left kidney, ■which was grftnnlar. On eectioD, the growth preeented 
a medullary appearance, and seemed to bare originated bt tb« antstance at the 
kidney, frhich was stretched over it, and convert^ into a flbrold cspMle ; the oon- 
tinnity of the cortical labstsnce with this (so-c^ted) fibroid dtHMUle of the growth 
contd be easily ti*aced. This kidney weighed Ifl ooaoes, and exactly resembled 
the 1^^« One aboTe described. (Mosetan X. SB.) 

S. I^berele of Kfdneys, 4 cases : Xob. 404, 488, 492, 903.— AV Ibese cases were 
MBociHted wltl) tubercle of the Innge; in 8 cases there was (dso'tnberctilar peri- 
tonitia. 

4. RbrinonaI>epoatinTndnoy, 6 cases: Nob. 419,438,48%, 4»8, 464, 661.— In 
Case 41 9, the left kidney weighed three ormoes ind a half> Mid at ift( middle and 
anterior part ptesented a small depressed patch comT*>eed of find yellowish sab- 
stance, on the Snrfiice of wMch a few nodules of healthy looking renal tissue were 
seen. The right kidney weighed only one ounce and ahaff; Itwasmochdefomred, 
and consisted for the most part of firm yetlowish euhstanee, vety'littie of the renal 
strocture temping free from deposit. KTtrintms deposit oconrrtd in the spteeu. 
(See Vm. 4,)— Case 428 occnrred in a woman, agerf fifty<hrtee, along witin car- 
dttis and nlcerfttieD of the oolnimiffi |A^ltare8.'-4)aae 48?, a tatm, aged twenty- 
e^t, with hypertrophy and dilatation of heart—Case 464 oconrred in a man 
t^d sixty, along witn a cancerous growth in the bladder. In Mh^ Mdney there 
were patdhes of a yeffowish deposit, around and between the bases of the mednl- 
toy cones. — In Case 561, a man, aged twenty-two, the left kidney o» section ei- 
hiMted sereral dirk patches on the cortical enbBtanoe ; these pmohes were coni- 
' ea], wTth the bttses superficial, and their centres were s6me#hat yeitow and soft. 
The heart weighed 19^ ounces, the mitral orffioe was much constricted, and a 
Durge, firm, adherent eoagnlnm was found in the right atrrlMhr K^mdix. 

e. Ht^MtMnia of RidneT, 4 cases: Nos. 898, 438, 448, SOS. In 8 c«ea it is 
noted that the subjects bad sufifered from " diabetes." 

K«. AbscesH, Snppuration, or Ulceration of Kidney (Nepltritfa), 0-Gues: Nos. 
44», 460, 4Bfl, 487, 600, — Case 446, a woman aged twenty-eight, who had a^illoina 
(cancerons) growth m the Hadder, about the size of an orange, which caused 
ofaatruedon to tiie paMSge of the urine. The bladder was hi a state of chronic 
inflammation; the kidneys on section presented numerous smal! ah s e c ss c a In ibe 
cortical substances, arranged parallel to th* nrinarr tubes, — Case 460, a man 
^fed fiftr-flve, who bad etritfturfe of the urethra and mfl«»!mrti« of the bladder, 
with ktdneys exhibited email irregular ah^eesses, smronnded by nngn^neone exn- 
3ation ; in flie cones the abscesses were elongated in the direct4oo of the tubnles;— 
In C^»e «6, a man, aged th*rty-eight, with ftmgoid polypi t« the Madder, the 
cones of the kidney presented several firm yellowish purulent MMafes.— Case MO, 
s man, aged twenty-two, with caries of the spine, had a caloutns tmjnoted in the 
soSimenceTOent of -the right ureter. Tlie left Irfdney ccMtaJned * gritty material 
hftween the eones, «id on scraping the snrihce yielded gritty ^tfmftnt matter. ' 

T, Oicatricee on Kidney, 1 case: No. 484.— A man aged' wrenty-five. 11)e 
eztemri tnrfilee of both Mdoeys'waSTnatked by deepfietimeee;"oit'Beetlon, Aese 
Were fotm<}to extend Into the bases of the rones. The ntoal tiwoe'is otherwise 
t(^erablT healthy, but the capeale Is adhereift to the areotar tllSB«j Sbo^ mtrmnai- 
ingtheUdney. 

8. Grantdar Disease of Kidneys, 88 cases : Kos. 884, S85, 88S, 880, 407, 411, 
414, 481, 480, «ifl, 4S7, 481, 48B, 4«8, 484, 4S», 440, 440, 464, 466, 469, 463, 
460, 470, 471, 478, 474, 476, 478, 481, 48S, 491, M4, 614, 682, 044, 646, 060. 
S. Granular Disease of Eidneya, irith Cysts, 7 cases : Nos. 3B7, 400, 417, 448, 

* Vh taitbw snt^^ia »1 A*tA, IM Dr. Tw dw Bjri Mwnnt, Is th* TruMothiM If lb P*IMo|k*l 
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409, 4flZ, *»,—titmo two lu«dlng> iiuliida-aU the diSiraitiEbaM of BnAvt 
disease or degcnecaUve diseuwa ot the kidney ; &od it. appears &oia;th^Be oMv- 
VAtioas tJiat f^nnator diaaue of the kidosj'B ja hj far. the ouMt conutwui nuvbid 
ontdiUon iwt nth (or at le^tt noted hy ub) la poit'iaorteia ^.taroinatiooa. It h 
doubtful in iiair iqany of Lhe«e cases tlie diseaie.waa diflccrered belbfe deatb^nd 
alth«agji many ou^ did probably not exhibit BympUum of 3n^^ diacaae, jct 
tbjs l{M-gef>rcH>prtaoD mggfiM» theuviMBaity of exanuaiog.the oriQemorefrequcoUy. 

10. QiJouUjTi Kidney, 1 <m&: Ko. 500. (See IZ. 6.) 

11. Dilatation of Utetora, 3 oaaea: Him. 432, 53.1, Sts.-~la-aiVMA^ (a wamm, 
aa>ed forty-five) the inferior half of thQatenu''waamtiE«lyde8tro7ed% canceroui 
dueaae, nhi<^ nrtaoded to the tiMaefl at tbe back.wall of the bladder, and iavol. 
Tad the tArraiiMtiioa of the right nr&ter, prod^aiagits obstructjon.and dilatalim 
to about the stse of the ileum. Both kidneys were lai^, and remarkably, nl* 
Bod Uoodlem (UMenm, X, a3)r-'Cue 6^9, a woman, aged fbrty-lbiar, who had 
«ancer of the vteroB : the pelvis of tW kidney was also diEtted^ana.tbe.iiiedullat7 
«onas were fttr^ied. — ^In«Bae 5i8 thef« was also oanoer of the atecus, 

12. XJk^entiDB, Thii^etiiDg, CoDgation, 9^ Infiamnjation <^ £la4der, S caaw: 
JSoa. 3i»0, 440, 460, 600, S48. 

13. MeduUary Qtnoer of Bladder, 1 case : Xo., 464. — X ipan, aged, aixty, He 
bladder |WM rDWoh c^stended with lane black coaguia; a fungous, tumour, the 
uce of a walQnt, iraa atfuftad at the base of the bladder. This growth had s 
nnall nook, ^ad-waa vary TaacnJar ; on. sqaeenog, it yieU^ aa Abondant milky 
juice, which «ad«r t^ micioBcops azhibitsd large dehcatc o«I)a of yaaoas shapeS) 
with difltinot »p<^fi and nueleolL 

14. Villoos Caaoar of Bladder, 1 trnae: Ko. 44S. — A wosuoj.i^ed twsaty-ttgbt 
Three yean be^e death ahe was eaddeply seized with pain iq pawing ^ater, asd 
pain in the k»iU| the uHne was very bloody. Thjs attack pas^ ^way, butdie 
oecaaionaUy had a vetarn of these sympt^mi^^d at length the aympt^a iocreased 

.in severity, 4bauri&» generally eoatniniflg wuoh jqucus and tdood. .Faurjuanthi 
before death tha hnmon-hags &om tjie bladder beoame almost floQstj^it; sheb^put 
to lose flesh,, and died after exti>eBte sufiWnng. The cofta pt tba bladder w<ce 
much thickened; its mnootu membrane was ^k bine. AyiUoaa groMh of 1 
bright red cploor, tka we of an omuge when 6pa^d out in watar, .was fixed near 
the front of the bladdar, and two smaller ones were eitoated fiear it. To iha 
naked eye theee resembled the clwrion in structure when floated .ia,w;ater; aad 
microacopia axaounatioa eixhibited a striking similarity in aypearanoe witit tha^ 
o£ the oluHiou.* 

U. Hnmorrbasa iato Bladdw, 3 oaaea^ Nos. 44S, 4Q4, 478.— Case 446 wispio- 
dooed by Ttilo#s disfaaa of bladder (see IX. 14): and Oaas 464 o^aorred auag 
with metfnUarr eapfiar of bladder (see IX. 13).-~Iii Ca8e4;a,Aiaao,aged ttrenty- 

.nioe, the bladder contained a blaok olot the size of an e^,.alight|y fiatienad ; w 

mnooua membvme of the bladder was nmph congested,, tmd aamalLyeeael appeared 

to have be^ rmitured laU. The kidneys were vecy granular; tiw ^vur was &tty. 

19. Polypus .(tf gadder, 1 case: So, 486.— A man, aged thim-eight. Wben 

, Um hltfd^ wa« (^enedt its internal surlape prtuaoted several polypttua growtbi, 
whiofa appeared ooageated ; one was uDoh, soAeued, and resemblod a ma^ed nol- 
berry. The bladder was aiutdi oontracted, and surrounded by tbickeoed and ■>• 
daf^ied areolartissna, along with inflammatory exudation and .pna; on reraoTkig 
it, m«ch [Hindanb matter escaped from soma absoames between it and (lit 
reotum, but tltaia if ao pus in t^e bladder; ^3sce«aes ,ocoi^rT«d in the kidoayi. 
(See IX. 6.) 

.X QxjOBii^ Obouib .ahd MajpusT €1.1x01. 
. I. CancerooB Blougl^g of External GenitalB, 1 ca se: Wo. 484. — lA, woman, tgei 
riizty-flve, who had a^ abeoeas of the spleen. (See VtH. 5.) 

• rn tBiUiB piM«hn^ M Ub Slbtar^ «MPWt ta tti* AuiMkM <tf lb* PMkciUi^ 4«4^ 
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S. Caiioeroiw6}o(igUig'«f ¥tgji%3 mm: 3)^01 i«}9f—iA.««attiva(rndrA>rt;Htb, 
wbo badMaeer of tbametni. 

3. Pibrom nWuMK- of Ulanu, B QMc«^:,2fM.48a,.H<,»08/MlM« Mi Mcsned 
ikmg witk4rop(grof «hflFalloiMatab«B(MQX'6). -Xih« tunoar.«««tba«Mx>f 
•>pageaD*B«g^jnd vm> titaated W:lb« 09mz/»«lBCBw43^4betiiaMniT00cuffd 
tioMg*itb oMWBrowB alongfaiiig t>£<bbe'extars^/gwiitalji (bm X. 'liw-rCasafiOSy a 
wmmuif^gti. fifty. The 'tmi9iir>vtM<ttie>Bis'oCini onaAget-aad VMBttnatedat 
the back of the fundus, which waa itnelf b«nt bftokwtrdA; Itbfa M KtQii.lDUiabo 
directed backwmrds. 

4. Cancer of Utenu, 16 <»aM:.Koa. 382, 896, 400, 411^ 413, 414, 4ai, 433, 468, 
4?9, 617, 533, 633, 64S, S«6, 6S8. Tbs av«rage ^^'trf* theae IB Bnbjeota was 
foity-wven ; the yotingeat ww aged thir).y-two, .the oldeist sixty-flye. The other 
4f;gaiis a]»o fifTected with caacerwere — tne'lirerit] ie&aes; InngR in*3; Kidneys 
in 2 ; pyloras and diaphragm in 1 case. IPbA otfaffr idtseasw «>-«xutiB^with these 
16 cases of cancer of the utems i#ere, praonlar disease *f kidiiej* \tt 4 oases; dila- 
tation of ^b« nreters in 3 ; fttty heart m 8 ; tattylirer in'3 ; iiifisiiunaClciii'Of the 
bUdder in 1 cue | perforation of the' Madder ml; peittonitb in 4 nse«; phlebitia 
in I case ; sloughing of ragina In 1 case. 

5. Ovarian (^st, 1 oa«e:No. 40fl, 

6. Fallopian-tabe I>rop(iy, 1 ea^e: :M'o. 42B,— A woman ^efl'tUrty^Mrai, who 
aied of bronchitis and emphysnpa, atod had it fib»-i«ia t«Mo«r<tf the ntents {see X. 
8), ITio J^lloplan tubes on both sides wfere gteatlT di^teodei-whh' flnid, and oon- 
Tohited ; they were partSy adherent to tte biwk of the ntems ; the onuies wtire 
not involved. (Musenm XIII, 46.) 

7. Cysts fa' the nterus, 8 .Jase*: Wos. 4M, 492, B62.— Oases 4S» ssd 468 had 
MDC«r of the breast ; Case flS8 had tobcrole of the Im^' In sH the«e cases the 
oystB were smMI, not larger than a haeel-mit ; la 1 case-ther 'WWe sitnated in the 
cervix, m 1 in the cervix and back of the trteros. Tn tdl the 8 «wes'th« contents 
were glue-like or jelly-ljke, semi^ransparent, wA of & ycHowish colour. "This may, 
Itbink, be called beni^ ea&oid, Ut diAm^nMlit'fi«in the osuoAxnK disease, or 
malignant COltAid. 

8. Polypus of TTtems, 2 cases: Noit. «2B, 482. — ^Hiesft co-ezi^ed -wfth evsts in 
the ntems. In both cases the polyfA 'trere sviAULthe largest WM'aAMmt the dze 
of a eherry. and was hangbg irota the oB uteri, (nosemti XUL 46.) 

e. Anteflexion of Uteras, 1 case: No. 4?». 

10. Pnerperal Endo-raetrttJB, 1 oas* : ' Ko. ■4TO.— Fbr fflrtory, See IV. ,9. 

11. Catarrh of Utems, 1 citee: No.'SM.— I^isis oblynetAd oi)<!e;a^ oceumd 
■long w^h canoer of the breast. It is probably a common sffieodoii, a&d If looked 
for would be found mora *eqnenlly. 

12. HileboBte* in Prostatic' VrinSj 1 case: No. 3W. — A niao artd thirty-eigfat, 
'Who had suftred.ftom tertiary mihills and emphysema. His Uadderwas u a 
■tate of t^ronio inflammation. The phfebdBtes vere nbbnttfae rice of gHuns of 
pearl-barley, and had a yellowifji colour. 

13. Canoer of Breawt, 9 «a.se9: Nos. aW, JOT, 402, 426, 481, 492, 4*?, 479, 8B7. 
-^The average itge of these suT^eets^as 49-3. Iu-4cMeBthedisewebaa«i(t«]Ad 
'through the anterior 'walls of the thorax, and invoTTedlhe pleom and perleaKKDm ; 
in thrte cases the Itmgs-werainVotved, — ^In Case 429 there was also oolloid .<lbease 
tfthe petitonctim. — EiCsBe462, awonjanagcdflfty-three, theo&s«er'Iiad^ntMly 
destroyed the -Wall of the thorax; and formed an opCtaing !ntt> the (tavity of Ae 
jrienra about three inches In diameter. The cGseasehftd begun as sdrrboastnmoor 
of the right breSBt nx years b^re death ; Inthree yeats'^o skfahod ntoenvbtd, 
and the glands in the axilTa become indurated. Satwe<iue[)(tly,the^n aronndtiie 
mamma became condensed, adherent to the parts beneath, aod stndded with can- 
cerooa nodules: the disease next extended to the lefl breast, and hard tumoois 
formed in it. Ulceration and slonghipg advanced rapidly on the right ride, and 
formed a very lar^ wound ; eryripelas supervened, and was succeeded by a ten- 
dency, to cioatricatum. . , But the msease aoon resanwil its activity, and, ^x ireelu 
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before dsith a tUck Blongh formed orer the fenrUi >acl fifth riba, near Uieir junc- 
tion with the cartili^^. When this slongh became detached, a direct aoetrag 
ma formed faito the oavity of the pWrx, mA portiona of the fonrtli and fimi ribs 
vere destroyed. Ob txcunination, the right uxof was foirnd adherent to the ante- 
rior thorune psnetea, bnt leBving a free Bpaoe around the opening, vai^j-ing frwa 
one to fonr inches, ao that a csvitf was formed wliidi might eontun about tro 
pints. Tb asarfca e of the Inng was covered with vtxy offendre pomleiit lynqJi* 
(HoMoi, XVUL 17.) 

XI, fxUTOKmnC ASD SUFBBAQX. 

1. Pu or Ser£v-Purtileiit Fluid in Peritonenm (Peritonitis), S cases: Noa. 418, ; 
43fi, iiii, Sl£, 520, S60. — l^efle were oonneoted with perforating ulcer of the ' 
stomach and perforation of the diaphragm in 1 case ; pnerperal endMuetritis in I i 
cose ; perforation of the intestine m S cases, of which 1 was with tjplKiid fever; 
tuberoular peritonitis io 1 case ; and ileus la 1 ease. 

2. Pna in Circumscribed Cavities in Peritonenm {Groamscribed Peritouitix), 5 
oases: Noa. 437, 440, 468, fi4B, S6B. — These occurred along with ulcer of the rec- 
tum in 1 case; iDtestinal obstruotios in I oase; and cancer of the uterus in 3 easca . 

3. Tubercles and Ljmph ou Peritonenm (Tubercular Peritonitis), 5 cases : Mob. 
104, 403, 501, £25, 526. — ^These were connected with tubercles in the hug la 4 
cas»; and tubercular ulceration of the intesUne in 2 cases; in I case <Hily there 
was no tuberde ia the lunzs. 

4. Gbrouio Adhesions of Abdominal Yisoera, 8 cases: Ifos. 406, 410, 477. 

5. EzoesaofSerons Fliud in Peritoneum (Ascites), 9 cases: Nos. 408, 41S, 416, 
420, 4S1, 463, 47s, e03, 516.~-These were assocaated with hvpertrophv of Uie 
heftrt in 4 cases ; &tt7 heart and bronchitis in 1 case ; cancer of toe liver lo lease ; 
drrhoaJB ia 1 case; and chronic peritonitis in 2 oases. 

6. Colloid Cancer of Peritoneum, 1 case : Ko. 42S. — A woman aged nxtjr-foar, 
who had medullary cuicer of the breast, cancer of the pleura, pericardium, aod 
phrenic* avre. (See IL 3.)- Hie great omentum oootamed a nitmber of lemi- 
tran^nront nodntes, about the uze of a pea to that of a haael-nut ; on section, 
some were firm, Jike v^^table jelly, others yielded a yellow giairy fiuid, which 
appeared to be contained in a cyst or sac The mesenterio glands were enlarged ; 
the peiitaneal ooverinR >tt tte back of the uterus contabed several miantc oysta 
oontuning 4 soft yel&w trauspai^nt jelly; but I am inclined to consder (hig 
** be»if» ooQoid," for similar cysts occurred in the cervix of this utenu, and n s 
ntems from a subject who died of {Jithtds. (See X 7.) 

V 7. Perforation of the Diaphragm, 2 oases: ^08.418, 4M. — Case 418, a wonuu 
aged twenty, had suffered occasional vonuting ^nd frequent pain in the abdomen 
for twelve months. Tlie abdomen tbeo beoame very toider, rather bard and 
more paiufol than usual; she had great thirfit; the puke was 13Q ; the ooonteoatice 
eipressiTe of much distress. Vomitiiw recurred frequently, the abdomen becaae 
mor« distended ; she suffered from loss of appetite, short hacking congh, nd 
sIsepleaaneM, At length, absence of vesicular re^uratlon was discxiverea in the 
lower and antmor part of the left chest, where very large crepitation and nietaffie 
tinfcling ware beard. Oa examination, the abdommal pariet«e were found Snnlf 
adherent to the tran«ve»e colon, on a level with the umbilicus; ^love this, tbe 
anterior wall of the abdomen was adherent to the liver, s|deen, &a^ and fatm^ 
the anterior boundary of a circumscribed cavity, which v»» opened by the fint 
incision lathe middle line, and yidded a copious dKcharge of laudable pus. TIm 
cavity was bounded behind by the stomach, duodenom, and left lobe of the liTer; 
above, by the diaphragm ; below, by the colon ; and on the left by the spdcen. 
To the nght of the dnodenum, and below the posterior thick border of the' liver, 
was a smaller cavity, which eommonicated by means of two jagged openmgswitli 
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tbe duodeoniii. Several fltJll unaQer cavities could be made oat between the 
viscera, and all these cootauied thick p'eeoish-jrellow pas. Below the transverse 
colon the abdominal porietes were not adherent to any of the viscera ; the great 
omeDtiim covered the intestines, and was nowhere adherent; the tranitterse meso- 
colon, Sac, formed a firm and welt-defined boundary, llie htrge canty first 
described most have contained about a pmt of pns, and when this was remoTed, it 
was foand to have two important commnnicattons — one with the stomach, by 
msans of an opening abont an inch and a half in diameter, preseiittng a punched 
appearance, and the other with the left pleural sac bv Tne;ans of several ra^ed 
openings throagh the diaphragm. The opening into tfte Homaeh was sitnatea on 
its anterior snr&ce, near the oesophageal end of the leaser carvature of the 
stomach, and presented the punched appearance of a perforating ulcer, with a 
■mooth margin, the intemu lapping outwards. The anterior surface of the 
stomach was partly covered with, a ihick layer of purulent lymph, hanging in 
shreds J near the (urdiao end, on tjie extenml surface ofthestomaco, were njuated 
two round nloera, presenting a punched appearance; the muscular coats were 
entirely destroyed^ mit the larger one, about an inch and a half m diameter, had 
only a minute opening in the mucons coat ; and the smaHer ulcer had the mucous 
membrane protmdiiig in a hemjal manner, but quite free from disease; a much 
■mailer ulcer war situated near each of these two nloers, and presented ^milar 
(dtaraoters, less advanced. The posterior snrfiuie of the stomach was not covered 
with lymph ; the mucous membome of the gtomAC^ appeared in other respects 
healthy. The portion of the diaphragm which formed the upper boundary of tbe 
large purulent cavity exhibit^ a laaggy, tom aupavawe i. teiuUiiomi bands 
crpaHd in diSwept dire«tiuns, and the nusoui^r aorea werft Ii^ging down in 
direds. The per/oratioM oj^fA^ ffuifiiAwcwi ^are ejtuafe^ iu front, and to the 
left of the cesoph^eal openmg, in the an^ bat^eeu th^ ^niddle and left portions 
4f the cetitntl t«ndoD of the dvphragm. Two peribratiova were about m. inch, in 
teofftb, and two ornaUet abont huf :v>i iti(^ ^^J eoqim^Wated Trijtb a purulent 
flamy sbovo tbe dimbragm, wtoch wa^ aiAuated to th^ left .of ti)e pfricftrdiiun, 
and was formed by the margiia of (Us base of the luita iiaviog.adUerod to the 
spper Buriace of the diaphragm. This c^vl^y 0(>ntMiied,aDOH^t€p out^ues of fotiid 
pna ; the diaphragm reached nearly to the tonrth rib on the luft eiiie. Thq Tiver 
weighed 88 ounces ; the a:>4enor sarfkoe of the left lobe was cortjr^d by a, thick 
layer of purulent lynmh, wbiph exteftded to the su^epspry Kg^^t,, beyond 
which tbe antenoisniHtfe of the liver was adherent to th^ abdopunal parwtes, 
and formed the right boundary of ^e large purulei^t cavity. ITha liver-lissue was 
greenish blue beneath the laye^ oC piqraleBli Ij'Viph, at otlwr points jt was jvle and 
rather sblniug on section. The spleen iras partly covared wicb.pnruleut fymph; 
the kidneys were laige, pale and flabby> Tint laagf were fi'Sc uoxn disease, ex- 
flsf^gthe haa6o/tlwli[R,riP^ohwwl>gbt|y oaniifie^, Th« h^art w^Mei^ly 
healtby, the valvsa were aouad. 

Cww iM, a wota^n aged aixly'thrae, who bad purnkut effiiiioa into the right 
pleucal oavityr Two ystn betbne death ilha bad jamndice, and was never well 
afterwards* DoiiBg thie last fi>t>itee0 nwatha shebadzceat pun is^be k>iDa and 
loiter exttemitjea, aod was aometinei not able to walk, for two or tliice wselu 
toaiBthar, I>Hiio^ tju last iitftM^t belbte 4«#h nlie «omi^siqed of cougl^ 
debility^ apd pain m the hepotioregioa. There waa loarlwd duim^ ob percnssioo 
about the ham of the, right lun^ where the reapiratiw was also delideut; the 
floaptemnofl jaoodicad and haggai:d.. Oa ep«nuig the rigj^t pleura an ofienaive 
na etoi^ed, sstd tbe <«vity v^as ftmnd iK> oontain ibui piata of a dirty yellowish 
lotid flm4< The iang was pressed upward ati4 aaainst the wno ; the costal aod 
pafaDOnary plenrte were covered with tnick layers oT purulent lympn. On removing 
the liver, it was found that the diafbn^ had bean perforated near the quae o& 
the ri^t sda, and that the pariUeDt .fluid had been m contact with a p<ntioD of 
the thick pwt^triorbordat of the Uw. There w«a so appeanuce 9! ifij albBcesB 
of the liver j on section, the liver-tissue appeared granular. 
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Xn. Lthpratio asd Lacteal QtAXUs. , 
i. Cancer of Cervical Glands, 2 oases : Koa. 476, 583. , 

2. Cmcer of Lambar Glands, 6 caaes ; Not. 382, 406, 419, 633, 5S6. 

5. Cancer of Ii^uioal Glands, 4 caeca : Koa. 394, 396, 433. 

Cancer of the cervical, lumbar, and iagninal glands, was always associated with 
cancer of some Deighboiiring organ. 

4. HypertropLiy of Bronchial Glands, 4 cases: Kos. 407, 43S, 43?, 536.— %3 
Case 407, a man aged fifty-one, who had cancer of the liver and stomach, the 
bronchial glands were very large and sofl, as if from scrofulous deposit. — In Caae 
636, a litt^ ffirl aged two years and a hal£ who was afflicted with general Btruma, 
the bronchi^ glands were enlarged hy tubercular deposit to the size of a hen's 
egg, and produced pressure on the broochi and consequent difficult breathing. 

6. Colloid Cyst in Bronchial Gland, I case: "So. 896. 

6. Tubercle of Bronchial Glands, 6 cases: Kos. 487, 442, 493, 630, 5S2, 536. 
This number is doubtless below the actual proportion, allbongh it mcladea one of 
the above cases (^hypertrophy. 

7. Tubercle of Mesenteric Glands, 1 case: No. 536. 

8. Chalky Concretions in Mesenteric Glands, 1 case : No. 631. 

9. Typhoid Deposit in MeMDterio Glands, 1 case : No. 391. 

XIII. BoXEB XHD Joints. 

1. Pus beneath Periosteum of T^Ma, 1 case : No, 427. 

2. Pardent Mnons in Sphenoidar Sbvaes (Dimaw otBoat), 1 ««W: Ko. 4B9. 

3. Disease of Bones vitbin the NoM, 1 ciBe; No. 897. 

4. Pelvic AbscCflsea, 1 case : No. 469. 

5. Canoer of SkoH, 2 eases : Nos. 460, 498. la Ou» 4B0, th« diaeMe b^u fa 
-the Antrmn (Museum TV. 4S*) ; in Case 408, the primarr disMse was eaooer of 
tiie liver, but the sternum, spine, and hamems, were alto uiTolved. In both lhe« 
•cases the dura cuter wst also affected. (See L 1.) 

0. Oanoer of Antrum, 1 cose: No. 440. 

7. Canoer of Spioe, 1 case ; No. 498. 

8. Oanoer of Btemum, 1 case: No. 498. {Museum IV. 85^.) 
'9. Oaneer of Kbe, 1 ease: No. 3SS. (Hosenm IT. BSKf 

10. Oaneer of Humerns, 1 case: No. 498. (Museum IV. 8«*.) 
11 Caries of Spine (Angular Oamtore), 1 case: No. 600. 

12. Lateral Curratore of ^pine, I case: No. S61. 
IB. Neororis ofVertebrte, I case: No. SeS. 

14. Dfaieaseofffip-joiat, Sesma: Nos.fie9, 4S«, 688. 

15. IMsease of Eoee-joint, S turn: Noa. 446, 495, 506.— b 0«m 446, a bho 
-aged fiftv, the oartilaaes were entirely destroyed ; tbe bones were bare and nmgb, 
and yidaed «i ofihtsrve ododv ; there ww partial dirioMrtfaHi, the longn ocmtuned 
-m quantity of tuberde, and tlie inteei^es were Inv^dved In taberonbn- oleMation.— 
<}iise 495, a man a^d twenty-four, in whom ezt^oB of the faiee had bsoi per- 
■fiynned. On exammatto^the wotuid was In a fOj^HmitiBg oobditfaR^ and yidoed 
« most offensive odour. HbrieoBB deposits oecorred im tu lunga nd liver.— •Om 
5d6, a lad aged nineteen ; amputaUoo of the tU^h had been pe^maed far doer- 
'«Uon of the carttiages of the Imee. On exaauaation, no' porueirt depeals wcr 
■fiMmd ; the sapheboos and fesaoral Tabs were pnrfeetJy faadt^; the lymptMlfa 
l^nds of like groin md pdvis enlarged and soft, llere was ImwstaUo eogmsttoo 
of the hugs; alSD.iirtty de^QBeM&itt of Uver, gnuinlar UAejra, and s&eroit 
jierioardinm. 

16. Fracture of Skull, S osms: Noa. 618, 6S1. 

17. Fnotureofnbia and Fibula, l ease: No<. 408.— A lad and finrtaan yein 
"aBd a half: the fracture was oomponnd and oomn^oted. Ro died ef kmatin- 
tWefthelaogs. _, "tOO'^Tc* 
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1 8. FraoUira of JfeA at Fenar, 1 oue : No. 400.— X -wtmrnii tgwl d^it7-one ; 
the fraotnrg was eKt«i*Bttl to th« oapgale, pSMed tfaroi^h tbe anterior intertrochan- 
terio line, aod the fowa at the bue of tiifi greM troMwnter; the trochanler was 
spHt downwards; the fhtotnrcd bone was lurroimded by a large qaantity of puru- 
lent matter. r 

XtV. EriBBiiAL ArPEAauKna, Efaux, etc 

1. Bum of Sa»lp and Hand, l oaae: No. <29. 

2. Bum over Knee, 1 casu : Tio. ITi. 

3. Ulcer othag, 1 oaae: Xo. £4?. 

4. Gangrene ofXjeg, 1 case : No. 405. Thii was produced by fibrinous plnggiog 
of the common iliac artery. (See IV. 6.) 

5. fkyaipelas, 4 oases: Nos. 980, 40&, Sti, 644, — Gaeq 886 oocorrsd after ex- 
cision of a caucerona tumour of tJie breast. 

8. Abscees ia the Neok, 1 case : No. 388. 

7. Fistula in Ano, 2 cases : Noe. 438, 628. — ^Both these were assodated with 
phthisis, 

8. Ampntadon of Ann, 1 case : No, 51 9, — ^A nan aged forty-four ; death was 
oauHed by pleorids and eamfic«ti<m of tlte lung. 

e. Ampttta^n of Thigh, 1 case : No. 606,— ^This wM p^rfbrmed fi>r disease of 
the knee-joint. (See XIXL 16.) 

la. Exoisiou of Uie Kuee-iomt, I case : No. 496, (See XQL 16.) 

11. Psoriasis, Secondary Syphilis^ 3 case* ; Noa.SM,6A*, 

12. Jaundice, 2 oases : No. 408, 4»1. (See YU. 33.^ 
' ~ ' (geaeral Dropsy), 2 (extrime) oases: Kw. 616, 689. 



An Hgierimaital Tnqidiy into t^ Jimetion of the l^tpKhJUnal Ctgmile*, and 
their BufpoMd Oonnexton with Brotatd «Sim. By Obobos Haust, MJD., 
F.C&, of UniTeraty College, Loodou, 

Pathotogy qf the SuprcHWai C^Mvl^. 

OoxpAjuTirxLT liule Utention baa been paid to the pMbology of tbe anpra-Tetial 
capeuies. All that we as yet know is, that they, like other oigaai,- are. liable to a 
T«riety oforganhi changes, eoch Bsoat)oeroQtt<>illeareo«s,aadlnbtnxiloaadi^lB«ts, 
M well as fiMj and fibrous degeneratioo. With rvgard t« tbdr AositiWBl de- 
rui|}ements, we know absoltOely nothing As it happens tiMit at tbe pneent 
moment the question of the connexion existing between bronzed. Am and sttpra- 
naai ouKular disease is ^itatii^ ^e wbote'nedkal wmM, both here and abroad, 
and as I oonader it stilt wb jvmee whether .or not broiuiog of the akiB oi^ht to 
be reguded as s pathogBomouo srinpttan of dieeaaed npra-rcaal eafMuks, it may 
parhi^ be advisaole for me to add a few remarks wpoa the sabjeot. 

Since the publication of Dr. Addison's interesting monograph ' On the Coostitn- 
tional and Local Bffi*ett<of Disease of the Snpnt-renal C^mAm,* many oases similar 
totbosehe^Moribodluwabeea repcHl«d, Milh » boneaodfora^ joaraala. At 
tiie present roontent Uie &cu of the case seMi to be tbe following: — A eertain 
number of oases have been observed where bronarngof tbe skin and dissise of the 
nipHHtaal oapealea have be«i A>aiid assooiated togedter, and teem that It has 
been oondnded by soma that tbe one was dependent on the other state. Now, 
let roe ask If the mere &ot of supra-renal capsular disease and brooting of tbe^hi 
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being found «BS<K»flted togetlier, is stScuot to joati^ n in ragvdlis|; ibc lattor 
u a patbognooioiuc aymfttona of ^ ibnacrt Add to theae ttxtiml t&uigu Uie 
fimctional synptOBie (NT MUanaa, d«bilitjr, langutw, HeebleiieM of the heart's action, 
and irritability of Ute Btomsch, and have we tben iooonteitable ovidenoo that 
bronzitig of toe skin bo accompanied ia the reaiiit of Baprsr-rGQal capsular disease f 
Do we reqoire no farther data to be liud before ns ere we prononnce jndgment? 
Surely every one will agree that liiia is l/ut one ude of th« question, and that 
before we can decide it, the other must also be examined. 

In order to consider the Bulgect properly, it will be necessary ftr ns to proceed 
in a categorical manner. 

The priDcipal points to be ascertfuned are — Firstly, Is saprareual cspsubr dis- 
ease inTUiably accompanied by bronzed skin T and, secondly, is bronsed skin 
always associated with disease of these Organs f 

At tbe IJme when Dr. Addison publish^ his monograph, as wdl as in October, 
1896, when a review of it appeared in this Jonma), a number of cases had been 
recorded in which a bronzed oondition of the skin was found cooeomitant with 
total destruction of the eupra>renal oapsnles ; one or two eases where partial 
disease of these organs occurred, and in these bronemg of the skin was soatetimes. 
present, acfflaeldmes abssnt; hot Dot a single Oase was at that time on record in 
which total destmction of the susrareaal ca{»nles existed whhont namfeat dis- 
eoloration of the skin. And stBl ^ther, no eaffi of bronnng of the skin itad 
been published in which the oapsnles were found hetUthy. 80 that the con^- 
nons come to by tbiese gsnilemen at the time they wrote migfit be oonridered aa 
legitimate. At the present moment, however, the case is verr i^lfereirt j several 
cases have been reported in vsrioos jonhials wfaert fixtenRve and «vwi total 
destmction of the ii^m-ren&l oapaules existed unaoeotopanted by any AhooIotu- 
tion of the skin. In proof of thia I may cite the following 12 examples: 

Professor Friedreich relates a ease of extensive amyluid degeneration of the 
supra-renal capsules, without a trace of brondng of the skin. He says that the 
oi^ns were of the normal size, bat nnnsually hard. On being cut into, the 
brown cortic^ ptgment-sone was found .entirely absent. On microscopical exami- 
nation, this part of the oi^n was seen to be mil of &t grannies, l^e medullary 
snbstatMw was even 'in a stw more advanced ataga of degetaeradoh ; the greater part 
of the cells hang traB^ormed jut« honogsoeoos glittering masses — a &ct, as the 
anthor remarks, of particular importanoe is oonoexioa wtth the abecDce of any 
discoloration of the skin.* 

Professor Friedreich, in the same paper, mentions still another case, in which 
the supra-renal capsotea were fbwtd of ttvioe ' their noratal mze, and extensively 
affected with amyloid degeneration. The microscopical characters were nmUar 
to ihow mMdoMed as ooonrring id tbe other specimens, tad yet thore was no ^ 
oolorfttion of tbe skin. 

At one of the intetiiiga (if the Badi and Bristol Aaaodatlon, Mr. Davis reported 
two oMt» that he had met with of extcnriva disease of the aoerM-raiid oepsuleB, 
withont k&y broittit^ of the sldn.t The one patient died of heart, the ottter of 
kidney, diseMe.' 

Pto^Bsor Virobow writes tne, that he has met with several oases of tabenmlar 
deposit ia one or both supra-reMl eBMidee, nnaeooaipaAied by bronzed skin. He 
mentinn one case in pamctilar, hi which b^h c^oles were oonmlMely destroyed 
bv cancerous deposit, without tiie slightest diMoIorbtion of the «in Mving Men 
observed. 

I have mTwIf etotminod one eaee of complete degeneration ^ dta aapra-reaal 
oapaolas witnoat any brontfngr of the aUn hnvkg hcmi iiotioed. The patient died 
in the liidAeHi: Hcnnte^, and his vnpra-renal eapsoles were kindly forwarded lo 
mo by Dr. Van der Byl. The capsules at first sight appeared heaWiy. On h«Dg 
cot Into, however, the siDOses in ^e nedollary part were fimnd u nahed ittfo 
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one, So as to form & toleriAly large c&vily, wfndb contdtied & dark gi-nin(raB-look- 
ing litjnid. On this fluid being examined with tlie microscope, it w&a ieen to 
oontain a namber of Wood corpnscleB, pigment grannies, oil glooaies, and brokeu- 
np nucleated cells,^— most pro'bably, part of the d^ris from the medutlar^ enb- 
stance, which wsfi found no longer to posaess its normal histolocic&l stmcture. 
Hie cortical portion of the capsules was of a dingy yellow colour, sort, and exceed- 
ingly fnable ; so much bo, that on attempting to make a thin section of it with 
the Icnife, it crumbled away before the ontting edge. On placit^ a smalt portion 
under the microscope, there was neither the slightest trace of focuU nor fibrous 
matrix visible ; nothing but a oonfused inasa orcella, grannies, and &tty matter 
could be detected. In Kkpt, it was almost entirely composed of fat globules and era- 
nnleg.* For the following notes of the owe I am indebted to Dr. Van der ByF: 

* The ptttlent (a man aged forty) was of thin make of body and ullow co^iUxion, with 
Mvenl oicotrieefl oT HroAdotu absmsMi aba«t tbs bipa, ulUe, and neek. ma lungs were 
. attackad with iB&ammatary diseiia UoM ot ti» internal aq^oM eontaioed a Um* qnantilT 



of £at. The heftrt, oa mloroeoopical eiaminaUoiL showed tbe eKtstenoe of amijattj mole- 
enle*, althon^ tbe traosveree strife were risible in the greater number of tbe fibres. The 
Mver weighed 11 pounds 18^ onnoes, and had a paJe-yetlotrish appearanoe. The kibnlee wera 
not dieti^idshableL [The oefis of tbe liver were crowded .with fatly matter. — G. H.1 The 
spleen weighed U oodmb, and rceembled * waxy spleen,' &«. &e. No bronzing of the akin 
was obwrred." 

At the late meeting of * Maturibrsoher and Arate,*' at Bona, Dr. Elob, assiBtant 
to Rokitansky, mentioned a cme of vdl-marked degnwratioh of tiie lapra-renal 
oamslea, in a man wboM white* dtin and fitir faur had undergone flo dumge in 
MHonr. 

Dr. Jolm Ogle baa reported a case in whicA both <^ the saprB-rMial oqwutes 
were extensiv^y occupied by scrofulous depoat, without any bronring of tbe 
akin. The ^patient, a girl aged ihurteen, died in St. Geoige*e Hospital of pulmo- 
nary phtbiraa. 

" Both eaoeries were grestiy tUekened, ami hi each case but a Terr stnall amovot of natn> 
nil tlsBD* exitted, tbe remtlaiiag parte of the oapsuie Mag the eeet or a flrm yelloinsh-whlte 
deposit, whldi ^nite olieeered tbe proper textnre of tbe organ, and bed every external 
appearanoe of soroftdooa depoeil tn what has been twined tha ' omde form.' One Bopta-resal 
c^ole w^hed eight ecmplea, the other seven scmplea. .... 

^ Mieroteepieat apptmivint**. — Those parta of tbe supra-renal oapiuleB which w«« not the 
seat of foreign depoeft, presented none of tbe natural large and oral bodies which that organ 
naturally eont^ns, bnt instead, nnnibers of round and oral bodies, like white oorpusclee of 
the Mood, along whh some etu-Ied and nnoleated Sbne. Tbe deposit (bowed Urge numbers 
of ill-defined, non-nncleated oell-etrooturea inteteperaed amidst qnontities of granalar and 
bttar raauer."* ' 

Drs, PeaoOck and Brktowe have reported a oaoa of oaneer of the snpra-reaar 
capsules, and of the other oifians, with no dioctrioraticn of the dun. Patiaot was a 
Craaalt, aged aeTeotewi. 

" A very oanftd eKamtnalion was made, hot no ^ y aow a ce wWenr of healthy sopra- 
renal gloniU wai detected, so that there was no doobt that tba whole or a part of eoiA of the 
ma«es was due to oaaoerow' discoM of tHose Drgani. In eadt ease a portioB, about as large 
as a cheetnut, ooutd be pointed oot as b^ng indDnit^y a pari, at least, of the bodies tn qnee- 
tion. These porttona were ratiier firmer and more fibroas than the sDrronndiDg caaoaroui 
growths ; though to the naked eye they presented some of the oharaoters of he^r supra- 
renal enpenlet, yet under tbe microscope they displayed little else than tiie elements of cancer, 
SDoh as dwy eiieted in the other organs.''^ 



I mndBa ths H|in-r«u1 opnlM mlsnteoplallT, 1 nmj nmitk. 
ut Oftr MI Hot of U» honu atipn-nDal captiila* luia thalr «lh Dion or !•■■ AU«I wlu til (tobalM, H 
. . »i cMttM * wqglwa In thUt «Minli>aw>. 0<fariHM ^ir h»Uttj wpM ww.»a mgH*>* •* ■ *■> ! 
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3Si Oripinml OommunicaUonA l^f^ 

Dn. Peaoodc-tikd Briatove hiveaepoTted elill aootlwr oua of wmpiete cuk»i- 
ons degeoeratJOQ of both aaprk-rawl oKpenles, where " none of the nonml tiaUM 
iras detected," without wiy disoolontton of the akin.* 

Rokitarwty meotioDs tb&t not nnfrequeDtlf the supn-reiul capsnleft ai<e aQtirdy 
absent. 

An intwcesttaig oaae of thia sort ia desonbcd in Jones »od Sioveking's ' Fstholo- 
gical Anfttomy.' 

" A eantal leMrtb was msdo for tha BOpnt-rensl Mpsnlet in the body of a child lix j«ui 
old, who had died from a bum. No trace or them ocHild be fonod, but a small qnaotitf of 
large, dir^-looUng, reddisli, ht&ltrated, areoIaT dssoe, which preaented nnder the microecope 
only a ndxtore oT altered gnoolons noclel, large gnnaloiB or td-boldiiifr celts, and a tctj 
large oaaatitr of dlffioaed gramdooa matter imbedding aom* oO-dn^w. Thia wis a owe oT 
oniisa^j earlj atrophy." 

I may tnte snotfaer vary cnrioos osm reported by Profeaaor MsrtiDi of Naplei. 
A DUO sged forty, tbe fittber of three dtUdreo, died of phthisis in one of the 
NeapoKtan hos^^tals. On post-ramtera exaimnstioti, the supra-renal capsnies 
were found entirely wanting. Yet, as the author remarks, notwithstanding thiB^ 
the ibin of the patient was remarkably white for an Italian.f 

A Qombor of cases hare blen reported in the joumak, where only one sopra- 
renat capsule was diseased (see cases mentioned by Ogle, Hntohinscm, WiUra, 
Mnrdiison, and others), and where bronzed skin was sometimea present, some- 
tintM absesti, bat I reAtin front mentiioning tbetn, as they throw do light i^mhi 
the snbjeot. As I diink the ««seB that I have bore quoted aoffioe to give a n^a- 
tive answer to the qaestion, " Is disease of the '&itpr»-renal capenles invaria^^ 
accompanied by bronzed skin ?" I shall now proceed to the consideration of tM 
next qnesttoD — namely, Ii broiued Adn alwaya aasooiBted wfth disease of the 
supra-renal bodies ? 

M. Puecb ooDimame^ed to the French Academy^ the oase of « man, aged 
fifty-four, whose akin for a year and a half beibre duath was observed to become 
gradually darker in colour. This change of tint was accompanied by loss of 
strength, bad digestion, ^temato cUarrhoea and oonstipation. Dnmg a eboTt 
interval be slightly improved, bat afterwards he was seised with pain in the right 
. iliac regicai, followed by Mack and fislid stools. He ultimately died of peritonitii 
from perforation of the intestine. In this case, the brondng of the skin was motit 
decided upon the face, breast, abdomen, and Anterior and interior of the tbi^iL 
M. Pnech, and others who saw the patient, expected to find dise.tsod supra-rend 
bodlee. The poat-mortera oxaminalion, however, undeceived thou. The autbor'a 
own words are, "Lea capsules Borrenalee, minutiensement examinees, n'oSreuc 
pas la moindre alteration." 

Dr. Fricke has published the case of on Irishman, aged tweDty-fiv«, who in (lis 
iatter part of 1856 complained of debility, nausea, headache, and oonstipation. A 
month afterwards this man was attaeked with janndice, from whidi he gradnally 
recovered. Last January (1857) it wa« noticed thil ha had a bronnng of the 
skin. It gradually became more decided. On tlie 29th of April last the BMm 
died, and on post^nortem eiaminatioa his supra-rtna! oapsulea were found of the 
normal sice, hoe, and oonriMesoe, presenting bo alteration %f^atevW, There was 
very ma^eid nrrhoHs of tJie liver,"§ 

Dr. Luton mentions a oaae of bronv^ skin in a patient who died of phthiras. 
The snpra-renal capsules were carefully examined. TTie right weighed 3 grammes 
( = 46^ ^raiDH) ; the left weighed 3j grammes (=53 grains). They were quits 
normal m volume, in colour, and in sirnulure, WhDe in Edinburgh lost sommer, 
ProfwBor Simpson mentioned to me that he had had a patient who preaentud a 
peculiar discoloration of the skin. Ttie post-mortem examination, however, re- 
vealed healthy snpra-renal capsules. The following notes of the oaae were kindly 



tenithad 4(>-ns by Br. Ahxndcr StatpMn. Vbe fMiawb irtM ffotmg, 01 aged 
JbnrtdatL 8ba hM • tmsAiii in tho spiMr pvl of tM kbdomraal ourity, moat pro- 
Boonoed in Uie kft bjpoafaondrinm. Tbe tmsk «f th« body and tha sraw were 
diaeoloored ; tba tint waa more yellowisb Uian brotvo, and was dsrkeM la ftont of 
the axillaa. 8h« nltimriely clied of pfatbiaa. Tbe ]lvar and spleen — partioulariy 
the laHop w w eapraMMiy hypertropfaied. Tbe left aa^«ari:«Dal oapet^a aeMued 
perfectiy Bonul, and so waa tha ra-bt, with the exoeption of a naaU t«barole, 
ftbont the use of b mutard^eed, on Ita actcrior aor&ee. 

At one of tbe Hevtti^ of 4h« Bendtag FAthologiod Seciaty, Mr. Geoi^ May 
prfae n ted anpiB'KMl oapmlea which befora death ware Bnppdaed to be dtttessed, 
tT(»n tiie brown odour of the shin and other diagnoaUo aigna. In Jasnarv (18CT) 
hs vaa firat caHad to aee Hub patient— a nlale i(»^-eiz yeara of a^fa — who had oon- 



gnutsl blindaoMk bat who, with tha exertion of aUght attaoka of gout, bad 
enjoyed good beiuth. Hia breaftbing becarae harried, and he waa eauly fiitlgned, 
which wta tite more nsa»AM» •• ha wae aoOHatomed to mnoh exeveiacb The tongue 



a pale and fiirred, pnlae ibaUe, and the restmaob diatncbed. Tho (^teoloTation 
of the skin waa moat marked in the &oe, neck, axillte, arms and leoa. Some brown 
pntohes, abOBt the axe of a pea, were sckUered aver tbe body. He raadnaUy got 
w*aker, and after Buffering from cough, voaiting aad diarrhcna, he aiei in a con- 
Ttdii*« and eMUtoae ilBte. On examioatioa >fQr dcMth, tha renal oapsulee were 
Mr&clly laonMal,' the kidneys uaall, the left ruitriolA of the heart dilated, aod the 
Innae emphyaemateau. The twin brother, bom.Uind, died nanokia the same atate 
wahteen jpaara M». > 

Xaal wutw lu. Hutohittlon ^wed to tha Loadaa Patboloawal Society two 
perfeoUy bealtky atfin-Teati c&panlea thHt bad been takao &«m n asta with 
bronzed akin. The mM^ iwed twutyvftre, di*d a&ar a «h(Ht ilhicaa in the Royal 
IfiftmoM? M IriTtipool.* 

The followiDB notes of a case of brtmEad skin witboot ■upra^'eniil o^alar 
dJueaWi wen kbdiy fleat to me by Profeaior Yirohow. Tlie sun waa of & very 



dark ^w4mowii oeloiir, with here and there mottled patoh<& At first sight tho 
D BWBt hflive b<Bca raiataken foE a native of the tropica, oc tha deaoendant of 
leeowurad raoab HevaaifaowaT<er,aSaxoiL yptreee of diaaaao was detected 



in hia anpnH-saiit aapanlefc Proficaaor Yin^w adds, tbuhe tiaaitot as yet met 
vith aay caaa fikvABrafale to the theory of bnuued Bk» .d^^endin^ oo «ijfica-nnal 
oMmUr diaeafla. (Letter dated Ifith MOTcmber, 165^) 

Hav^ bMV' foaDthat diseaaeof (be eayiwiie wpra-FWtalea is aot ioTsnably 
aoeompwu6db5bnMisedskin,aswelIasthM daeolwalipn «f t^ skin i» Hot always 
aiBMiated with n^ra-renal capita- diseaae, two other qaeatioi]8.nuv be.proposed. 
Jliatly, Is branaia^ of the ekm the result of one |Mrlioular diseMe, or ouas of 
di4<«sea, affeofang tke 8iq>ra-reDal bodies ? This questioo is CMity answered, for 
tit. Adi&on and othets hsre fiinud bromoi^ of the Ait aiaomled 'wibh oanoer, 
tiolaenii&i and a, vaiiety of otber diseaaed ooBditioM of tht eapawie,. The peaidiar 
disookratitnofthe slun, tUeralore, ewnMt be leoked agMBaiiUie Msultofany par- 
ticokar dieeweof tlwM wgua. SeodiuUy, Isbmnaing.oftbeskia a eoBae(|ueiiee 
olthe Baipnrmi»i oapMlac Anotioa. hein^ sufMessed f With regand t» tlus point 
£>f. Adduoa obawve^ in xtqe of bis published .oasest " This voold teodec it proba' 
Ua thai the pwa a m t^ dark pigvent, ao chanuitcristta of renal oausvlar disease, 
depended rather npon an intemiption to some special function man apoU tJw 
utare of tho o^auo nhnngt" I tlunk ray readers will scarcely be disposed to 
agree with thia loiaraBee, when tbey remembo: that in the foregoing oas^s we 
foimd diseolortiioB of the. skin existing where the oepeniea were sseertauied to be 
healthy, and abseat in some of those cases where tbe oi;gflnB were found ao exten- 
uvely diseased that their Aawlioi), whatevv- it may be, moat have been entirely 
interrnpted. 

Tbe TarioQR ^nesttotm already considered havteg aH received negatjfe answers,. 
it may now be asked — Whai is tus causb of Bbonzed Skin ? To this question 
■TiMwiiiHulrfltortlhBliigla^SoBUty.wLTM.p.Ml. 



886 Onffinat Omimwt^eatiom. [A^ 

I find it -mjiMa^ to ta^. For h yet wvlmow- very IHtffr t^r^ilg At 
ebmrnatogenJam fbnotioii ofwa nitnsl econon^. In ^iaacang at tht ^i^l king- 
dom, WB Mnnot faiE to be strook vith the great difference oi eolonr exuAhig 
in tbe vvrioiui ipeoiefl of animals, mad evea is different taenJoKn of the aame 
BpeoieB. take, for exmi|^, th« humgH jkniily, and we fad every ahade of tkit, 
fi-om the fltir coBiplexioa oftlie inhabitants of ths t«ap*nte, to tlte jetty bbi^ef 
thoHoftho term zone. How nre we to ezplaintheixiiUBof tliUdinteDOsintlK 
distribution of the cataneouui^eBt in the hnnan mob f fheftOtHa of liffhtnbd 
heat bis tiadaiAtBdty aoibethuigto do with it, tkut that esnnot be r^srd«a as the 
sole caoae. For althoa^ awhite man becomes very dark after msny year^ expo- 
sure to tbe ana in the trc^nal zone, yet be never aeqoirea the tint of the negro ; 
nor does the latter, after a proh>nged sojourn in a temperate elinute, tTor obtun 
a fiiir rtin. It in tekrotij neceasaxy to remaHtt, diBt the taift ^ya are n 3)OwerfiiI 
Btimultnt to tbe fcnaation of irigment in the humaBi akin. Every one in awmre dm 
the blond (somjriexion during IIm summer months often beeooiea of a swarthy hae, 
while at tiie ratom . of winter the pigment is reabsorbed, and the riun regains ita 
fonner whiteness. 

In tbecas« ofeomoof the lowu- aniraals, w« ham nsl^ more besotifbl Uinstxa- 
tion of the direct effects of li^bt Upon die deposition of pigmaU^ The proteus, for 
exam^e, that eorions inhahnant of the dark oaves in Styiia, wWo first broti|^ 
into the light is of a moat ban&tifiil traaspsrent icdi ootoor, wui.iAar ■ ftw da^ 
exposure to Um son's rays it besoiaes of a dark bnc. The oaass oi- tiie ci>v>ge ef 
ixdour in this creature appears to be the diemical aotion of the ■■ar'sligbt. In the 
case of limn, bowvvev, tbeiw are aoine other thin^ to be takeo into aseoont. For 
we find that JBdividnus of equally blottd eoinpte:doDBUibjeetedtotnmilararaoiBt 
of exposure to the snt are tanned in different d^rees; one, perhaps, beeomiiwof 
a dark-brown, while another is scarcely tinged. Again, we may ^ca find uist 
in the same ^dividual tibe akin beooines nnerfually darkened, n in tha^ onse (tf 
fre<^led persona, in consefjuffliee of tin pigicest bring imgnlsriy departed. 
These 6uAs dearly pri>vt that tbe depoat ueoloatiDg matter in tfce ktUBnasldnis 
not only dqtendent upm eatter&ol agemM*. ■ Becent reaanrebes- ham Aown that 
the colon- ofKimo of tbe lower anhuilt any be nodifisd by the diroetvppticaliaB 
of diSerent (^niod agents to tihe cntaseoMffn'&b^ as weU at by gahrame stinuh 
lasts awUed to tbe wrsa. Witticfa* foond, fbr «mD|>te, ^i^ea b» hrtitated ■ 
frog's skm by touehing it with adds, idk^e*, or MrpentUMt that H tmnediatily 
benme c^ a lighter tuM ; nod that by gi^aoising the MiiAai ef ths artansiHU 
nerves, a Mmilar effect was produced, "niis be exfJamed by Baring, that these sgeM 
acted by caosing the;dgment oetis to oontmot.f Then, on the oiher hand, o^Uta 
animale have the power of ebftnging their oolonr at will: anoisaor a goDtle track 
will oanae the ofasniekaD to oitwge ita hne. Iliia fkot J. S. Gaskoin, Ssq^ and I, 
saw beaati^y iUuBtrated the other day at tbe Zotriogical dardwa. While «t 
were ktobing at om of tbt absneleiiM, wbish' Was «f a palo'-grMn odotir, striped 
with brown aft» 1^ nHHa«i> of • atbra, it happned to be toaobed b^ its keepST) 
and immediately afterwarda w«' noticed its akm beoome grsdMUy dmer, uatBai 
last the brown stnpeawete fepUeed by others approai^uftgafaBDetto Made, andths 
pale^een to a sombre slate ocrfour. BrQok eays, that the oliuige of tibe tSatw- 
leon'B oolDor is dependent apon an alteration fai Ae form and arraagesunt of tk 
^i^ent c^bkX 

Thess examples prove to na, that a oba^e of oblmiff nan lake pkee in the ikin 
of certain wiimala, widioot eftber a diminntiOB or aagmentatatm of tbe pigmentny 
deposit t^EiDg place. And also th«t it may be iMaoed'by a stimaiaB applisa 
either directly to the skin or indirectly tfaroDgfa tbe medinm of tbo oarvea, Us 
latter being cither an tnvolnntvy or vololitary stimnlus. 

• MftTtir-i AnMr. ]tM. 
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the B{>MlU ^%Btit«Hlmi of some ttufimtols rt«iHl«M|r txem-^tM-ik lht> Auto- 
tions of their sift. Mft «nrt, for exfttnple, thut Some of those innaWting northeni 
k&ndes, the ennine, the (bx, and the common weasel, which during the sumraer 
nuMMhs are of & brown or grey eolour, at the approach of winter become ]>erfectiy 
while. It is said, too, that this diange of oolenr w not th« efiWt of a cJtuuoge of th« 
Itkr, tmc merely of tlte pigBMVtar; naMSr. Tbe plumag* »f oevuin birds is alag 
tsid te clung* n •Mtow, witfaont a oowoponaiBy' ^niq^ of foWfaf teUng -fdaoe.- 
TbMe pfaenomenn uoM probably dspettd more apon tb» pMnltority of a« aoi- 
mab* constitution than npcm ertenial ag<m(d«fl, ftlthongh tao dottbt ti)«' latter are 
bIbo lavolved. 

TTie differences of tint observed among the various races of the hmnftn femily, 
are equally to be attribnted to coastitntionol ^culiarities. l^e npeies are a 
BtrDdng illostratioa of this lact; fer not withstand mg that they hwre lived during 
nuraj centoriee n countries whose inhabitanU are perievtly ^z, tbey stiU retain 
the Uack hur, the dark eye, and swaithy complexion of the Monitaoee race. We 
have yet further eridance of constitutatinal peculiarities, in the &ct that great dif- 
ference in Colonr exists among the inhabitants of the same looaltty. Among 
vlutea we ocoasionally meet with individuals who might be mistaken for hal^ 
cartes, and among ni^oes those that mi^ht pass for white men. 

Katural phyaiol<wieal ohaoges occurnng at diSerent periods of life, also reaot 
QpoD tbe cutanaooa function. It has long been observed, that at puberty the ^ia 
«f thq sexual apparataa beoomes of a darker hue, and tbit in pregnant females a 
■unilar change talKftplace in the areola around the nipple ; the depib of (he colour 
being various in dioereDt individuala. In some the change is scarcely, if at alj, 
perceptible, while in others it is very marked. Pregnancy is also occasionally 
accompanied by a deposit of pigment in the cutaneous surioce of different parts 
of the body, mora partioulariy of the abdomen in the neighbonrbood of the umbi- 
lioos. Eiient years ago, while house-surgeon to the Edinburgh Royal Maternity 
Hospital, I met witli three cases of tbis sort, and in 1862-fi3, I saw. other three 
caaw of the same a&ction in the lying-ih wards at Paris. I remember one case 
in particular, where s fair-oomplexioned yonng woman had a large yellow patdi 
on the forehead extending down the nosej and another of mn<di greater size and 
darker colour on the abdomen. During one of the Ti^ta, Professor Dubois 
Tnnarked tiiat be bad frequently met wiUi similar oases, and that the discolorSr 
, tion sometimes dls^peared altogether, or got paler after dellirery. 

Mr. Enumoa Wuson, in bis admimUs wonc on skin diseases, relatea th« fol- 
lowing interestjng case. A young girl, aged eigbte^, UMed to llr. Jackson, her 
medical attendant, 

" That shortly after she beoame pregnant the areola round each nipple looked rery dark, 
hA no iortlMr p«f«qitiHe ehan^teok plaoe notil she falAeaedt wbrntn avideat darkaeM . 
of tke whole bnast wsa viable, extending tpwarda to the tlvoat and downwards to tb« 
tUtha, graded awaiinil a deep black ootDir. Over Ae Upa it extended laterally ; bat 09 
Mt ef Om psaterior Mrnoe of the body mw afiboted. Ber oonplwdoa wm nstarally rather 
a«k, with Uaok bm and V*^ Hsi healtb bad been always good. .... Sbe I0& Uie 
ha«e (Hi|^ Wyewab nnitm) a month after ber cenfloemeiit, at whioh time there was no 
ilt^itioa in the blaokneas of bar skin ; bat on nr IsM meeting ber Oil. Jaokson remarks), 
Aeot a year afterwards, she aasared me it had entMy disif^eared,"* 
When disoetorlttion of the skin accompanies jvegnaocy, we ffiast look npon it 



Af a purely physiolc^cal phenomenon, and &s such leave Its treatfaient to nature. 
Biere are, however, many cases of Siacoloration of the skin which cannot be 
ref^rded in this light. Borne being ushered in by different signs of morbid action, 
while others seem to arise Bpontaneonsly, without any apparent abnormal state of 
the system aooompimying them. As an ezanaple of the lofiaer, I may nwnliop a 
esse that I saw last year. Hie lady had several yellowish-brown. patohes on 4M- 
ft>eat parts of tlie body, and waa then under the cars of 2>r. Sladse^tft wh«n t 
am indebted &rthe Ibllowing notes of tbe case: , :. C_tOOqIc 

• SiMMN «r tlM BUS, p. WT. nmth tdtUm. 



8M Original Cetimmniaaiimt. [Apol^ 

" Th« faitlMt, ft rtM)t.k«llli7-lo4UDg pwwM, abont tUvt; ^mw o^H^ fiat noUpa* « 

pucb of • brownish- feQow ooloor GO the right breast about nx jeua atea. Sbortlf oA^ 
wards she l>ecama ptegDant, aud the patch rapidlj iocreoiec! id Kxe. It extended to th« 
dTDiH, and covered tie greaUr part of the eplgostrinin. Afkr bar confinemmt, having to TBS 
a fltimalatlng application to tne breast, ia the iorm of an erobrooatlon, tbe dlsooloniitm 
gradoallv disappeared from the part to which it was applfed. At tba same time !t bsaun* 
tets mariwd fn the otbM- ftrf afftetad. A WKkyMM la tb« nnbllcal r«gk», •nd m^tmai 
■maUeroD«fU^Mriip,liilwavar, ramriwnd imriwiigftli The pataa* haa abHrrad l^wt ihm 
disoolemtioB biw a a daAv and iwroaaad in eUaal teriag »V iMarbaaaa «f tbe ga mw l 
beaith. Thia was Uu eaaa when Dr. Uadge first sow W. The ipoc o a o of th« discolorKtioa 
preceded an attack of a mild form of typhoid fever. The skin at that time was roo^ tmd_ 
tender (as in oases of chloasma). DorinK the conrse «f treatment it was necossjuy to iVf^T 
BiQStard poolticaa to the epigastritim, and tiieae appeared to have a dedded effect In laaaa ntn g 
the diseoloratioD." 

At present I hATe andel* my cai-e an example of diacoIorEttion of the ekhi anao- 
companied bj any derangement of the system. The patient, a ladv ascd f<trty, 
never bad any severe illness. She is short, bnt of stout make of body, dark htur 
and eyes, and ia the mother of two children. Oii her arms, legs, and abdomen &rs 
several very small dark spots, while her face, neck, and rfionlders, are of a anUbrm 
dark colour, with the exception of a few Small yellow patches on the fece. AM 
first sight she migbt be mistaken for a mulatress. She attributes the ^soolora^oa 
to exposure to tfce sim hi India while a child. It is now reveralyears since her 
return to Sngland, and the discoloration remains the same. This case I loiA 
npon as one of melanopathia, occuritig without any apparent disordered state of 
the system, and probably inducid by the stimulation of the sun's fays. Another 
patient, aged twenty, has shown me several dark brown patches, varyinp ft-om 
the rize of a sixpence to abont twice the diameter of a flve-shultng piece, on hia u-ma 
and legs, and strange to s^, he attribntes these patches to tnjnnes that he has at 
different times received. There is one patchin particular on the hiside of the rigbt 
knee, about the sise of two brtlf crowns, which ne says appeared for the Srvb t&ie 
a few months ago, after the skin had been abraded after riding on horsPlKMslL 
This gentleman is df good mnscular development, and very dark compledoa, 
which is accounted for by hia fiithet being a native of Portugal. 

There is another form of disordered chromatogenoua fiinctibn occasionally met 
with, which isjnst the reverse of melanopathia — namely, a state of partial albinism. 
It is rather curious, too, that both diseases sometimes affbet the same individaal at ■ 
once. I saw an interesting case of this kind a few months njo. The patient was 
then under the care of Dr. Ohsrlea Coote, who kindly flimished me with the fU- 
iowing notes : 

"Sarah B., a^ rixty-fbar, SoSMog from dyspepna and genent daMHty. General snort 
very annmic, fere-arms wnA backs of bands covered wMt eztenitve br<(wn*«oIoBi«d pama, 
diverstfied by Other apots of a peariy of allvefy wblteiMM. On«loa>r«IKnfBatfou, patAis 
of the asina chanMter, but mors ftiotly oolonred, are obsarved on Hw ferebead, nnnd ifea 
orbits, and tiriiinffif on ti>a i(A ride or the neck. In all Ibeaa dtnatfoaa Iba pMuliar vfalls 
patches are also vMj distinct. Her own story is thatshe has been UaUalothU AMsotoraNaa 
of the akin for the last twenty jearv. It began dnrliv her last oonflnemiiBt in tba fcna tf 
pearly white spots on the dorsum Of the band. These, stw aays, eTantnaOy beaama biowak 
The disooktratioa at om tlrae oovcred the whole body and botli thighs ia large patdbca ; bat 
has disappeared antiraly, except round tha ambiliciu. SubeeqseitEty it re^tpeared on tb« 
arms, la largor patches than at present. She cays that this disooloratlon toe fivquentlf I 
attracted the attention of her employer* and others ; bnt at sbe experienced no tmonvooiaiDa ' 
from It, rin paid no parttoular stMutiDB." 

Dr. Ooote treated this patient with tonica, and her generftl bealtb so modi ' 
improved that die ceased her attendance. He also remnHced that while vada 
treatment tin bn>wn patches &ded on the right arm, but appeared to extend j 
on the left. The orine of tliis wanan was several times corenilly emnioed. It 
wag of low specifio gravityrbot othsrwtse healthy. Disoase of tine skin audi si 
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e hicm Seite inlMs cale, it flot )ltee«B«% AedAipBnled hfAttWHy. Wf. Wfflfen 
ires a portrait of a gentlem&Ti aged twenty-ftttii', a member of one of fte learned 
rofeaaions, who has saffcred from a rimilar comUnation of luelaaopafbia and Iea>. 
ofiatluft. This gentleman is very muscular, hai alwAra enjoyed good health, and 
. maeii given to athletic sxercisa. Bis sldn has gradually bwn growing darker 
nrtoK aome jean. When abont Bev«Dt«eB yean of age h« Eint sotioed a Ueaclh 
ig of tb»dE)n at Ute lip» of -tfae fii^era mmI neek. Thme bav noMattted, irid* 
one otfaer lrtiit«'mboheB knw i<eatitned th«lr bnrwn hue. In 1iii« case then 
ppeare to be (Mr. Wilson t^nutrke) A genelid activity in the formation of dark 
^ent over the whole skin, with ft total absence of pigment itf some patches. 
1 may therefore be called a case of general inelanopathia. and partial leaoopathia. 
Ir. Wilson found the applicataon of stimulants to the whits spots caused them to 
iec«nQ dark. I have ooMrrod a similar thing to oconr from Motion akme. 
I mu;ht inak« montioo of othw {ome of disoolorad skia~— anidi, tor azamfde, n 
be maiADopstbi^ syphilitic*, cbloasma, or macnl» hepatioe, and ersn thm whieb 
irises from prolonged expoBore to the heat of charcoal, "Ephelis ignealis" of 
i'reneh authors ; bnt I think the cases that I have iJready rated are sufficient to 
how that partial or even scneral discoloration of the skin occurs under such s 
ariety of circumstances that it can scarcely bo regarded as depending upon any 
me particular form of disease. 

On exanuning with the miorosoope a piece of bronscd ikiii taken from a patieirt 
vhoae BQpra^wid onienlea wstb diseaced, I finmd that it presontod, as shown by 
Mr, HateWm and Mr. T. West, the TOry same appearances as the skin of the 
legro. The pi^entary matter was deposited in the epithcHum cells of the under 
'ayei of the epidermis — the rete mncosum, as it is sometimes called. The super- 
Scial layer of the epidermi9,^on the other hand, was almost entirely free of jiig- 
ment. After carefully ezamimi^ the individual cells containing tne colouring 
natter, with thefisw of asoertaioiug whethar tlie pigment was ^ffosed through- 
>ut iba ceil. Or merely deposited in uit nuclens, I waa able to satisfy myself thai 
in this ^iece ot bronzed skin, as a gmeral rule, tbe Colmnng matter was not 
limited in its dietrihntion to the nucleus, bot spread throtfg^nit Uie oelL The 
Dudeus was, however, most deeply tinged. 

I hare also examined bronzed skin taken from a patiait with healtby supra-re- 
nal capsules, and oonvioced myself that iu microscopical structure waa in every 
leaped identical with that taken from the other patient, whose suprarenal cap- 
■olea wwe dieeaaed. MoreOTW^ I «an deteet no iiSir«BM between the skin of a 
BDobwnt or&eoUed person, sad that of a patient a&eted with Addieon>a diaeasa, 
eicept in aa &r as the qnaatity of Ae pigment is oonoemed. 

In Wnninating the present cofflnmnloatioa, I have oah to add that ^e condn- 
noas which I draw from the facta stated hi the preceding pages are, — Krstlt 
Tlut brpnaed siun may exist without the supra-renal oapoues being diseased. 
Seoondly, 'Diat complete degenuralloa or total absence of toe auprarre^ capenleq 
may occur witbont any brouu^ of the «km. Thiid^, That broaaed skin may be 
^uodated with a vanety of d^erest morbid eoottitioaa of tbe ^atam, amot^ 
*'^iA a prominent one is diMBM of the BnpnM'eMiI oaiMUleK Fonrthly^ That 
bronsed skin may be present without any dersngemest of the other fbnctions of 
the body bein^ observed. The treatment of the aflfection must consequently be 
varied accordmgly. 

Upon the anatomical and pbyaiolc^cal grounds previously stated, I look upon 
the nrinptoBas of anismia, languor, debility, feebleness of the heart's action, and 
imtsbitity of the stomach, not as the result of tiM aaMaaMB'«f tbe-ftaMtwe of 
ite wpra-renal capsuJes, bat rather as being oooutoncd eitfier by a diseased state of 
tile solar plexus per te, or by an irritation of the ganglionic system of nerves oansad 
")■ the close proximity and intimate connexion of diseased supra-renal capsules. 

T\w investigation is still &r from being completed, and as I am not wedded to 
iny hypotbeds, if new foots are discovered which show the subject in a different 
''got, 1 shall not hesitate to mould my views accordingly. 



ffO Ori^iiui GtmnmiUoationt, [AprilJ 

PomoMPt.— Sfam tha pnoKlij« MgM mra in tn>«i *»• *Mlip t« l fMto teB^ag t^ 
rtraogthea tbe views th«reb advoct^ed lutve beai calle«ea. , 

Itt. " 7%« MfWuIiM an not tilat «Tgaa»." — ^AlthoniJi neftrij eight moDtlw haro elapsed 
rfnce IT. PhtKpeanx and I removed the capsidei frOo) tome aniinab ta Uoiuianr Floorau' 
laboritory, at die Jsrdiii dea Pkntes, I have stiO oim in m^ posmarion, aHve, maA be*lthj. 
TIm abseocw «f Its nleen and n[«»^«tnsl caprndea dtM not appear in mr mj to diaordci 
KihnotioDs. Tfaantn and hair Mill ramthtptrtall^rwUte. Dr. BrowD-86<fard baa tatd] 
att«nipt«d ta azplaia tbe oaoae of oor attocMa in retuoFiaf tbe capealaa, b^ aDp^oaamg tbM ii 
albinoes the o^mlat have dd fnnctlan to perform. Thia argometit is eadlj pr«ved mOxa^ 
Ue ; for I have b«en eqwll j anoooMfdl in my c^wratiooa opon ocdonred animak.* I>r. Uu^ 
Wn g rnn gome tiae since, and H. PbUipeani -vetj recentl;, bave pablished nndlar re«iilb.t 

2nd. When death foUotm attirpaticn of Ots iupra-r*rtal bodut, it it in motl raaoa in miM 

tio» *f tht ffan^fUimie ijfitmt of%en.M. — Having procured In the latter part of FebrnaiT, thr«^ 
erej and whi(« rata, I- aetected the largest and strongest for op«rad<ni. On cottiog down iri 
ttie right npn-renal eaoeala, I wa* aorivtsed at )t« nnnaul riaa. Ob wanrtntton afid 
Mnoval it was tiand at Wot fottr tinM it« normal balk, aod oa Bactkia and niorMccipit 
axomination proved to be the seat of exteaaive tobenmlar d^onL The daj oftar the ofKn- 
^on tiie aniuul'a reaplntioDs were very laboured, and aboat sevento in tha lulsnte. It gr» 
do^j got worse, hecome very weak, and died on t}ie nxth daj wim symptoms of some poi- 
moDftry affcetioa On eifina! nation, however, the Inngs and Blr-pa«sagee were fomid perfectly 
healthy, Both sides of the heart were Ml of blood. All the abdominal orgnna wen 
engorged. Tbe left aapra-renal c^wole scared the MogeaUon, bat waa otherwise faeaJtby. 
The artna ooUalaad atbmen. No mark* at any dleeaaa were anywhere to be fooad eseept 
tn the neigfaboorhood of tbe ri^t Mmilaaar ganrilon. This point waa the aeat <£ ti^MraRlar 
deposit, in the midst of wbieh wu a maaa of dwUr opnatitafion about Om eije i£ • aplU-pea. 
—prober a lumbar giand. Tha diseased mass completely aiv«^ the right semilanar gao-; 
dion. waa it the absence of the diseased capcmie whiob UHed thia aninult Or waa it '^^ 
MiJuiT done to the already diseased ganglion! Most probably the latter. The two fcllt>»» 
M thu rat were alao operated upon. T cmsbed the right dapsDle of tlM one, and reiaoT«d 
that of the ottiet. Tet both these aiAnals are alive and veil. 

8rd. Aw«a*vo/'tt« «W» mot' onwr wMMtttllMtm ^(JUffwro-tWKlZeqpHtlse. — A very 
kterestiag ease of tbli kind is very ably teporlfid by Dr. Sloaoe.I Tlte tgHlotst iwnulca, that 
" the tint of tlie skin Iti the&oawaa as daA as tliatof amnlatto, and over theabdomes, 
armpits, loins, hipa, inner and npper part of thi^ much darker. .... 3i« (a yonn^ woman) 
was not of a negro or foreign descent. .... Left snpra-renal OMtule two and ■ qaartBT 
inohes long, and one broad; weighg aiity-flve grmna. Bi^t two inohee in leig^, one io 
breadOi, and Weigfis slity grains. Both appeBr normal, and free from any morbid dtfioiiL'' 
This is now Ae eighth weltmuked case of bronzing of die *kln without wsease of the nrpn- 
randbodlea. 

ine ~ DmBQ mmaom^ •uamw ei uA Stfa of Febrnary, 1858, Dr. Bitttan relataa tiro mbsb of 
anpra-renal c^mqUt diseaie in whioh Ho Imnsfaig cc the skm ooenrred. One af tte «im 
inarita q«dal Mtlea. Tbe pttient, a rovng man and ninetea«, waa fair Gomple:dMMd. ^; 

nriit cspsale " was very larie and fifttJe, and flQed witb tnbercnlar-lookiDg deposit. 

The left " waa like tturt of tie right aide." 

In JaonaiT I shoWod to the Pathological Soclen two very mn<d» hypertwpMea sdwa-MMi 
eapaolea tlitt Wwa removed flwn a patient who died of acnte pnlmongf phihMt wblh 
tinder ttie can «r Protaaor Vafabe, in VnlterAy Oo8eg» Hospital. The aUil ti tbli 
patient «m pariMty vrtiHa, and yet the anlai^ crgans war* eompletelif fiOad wm 
tnfcetcla No traee of tbe nonoal nedoUan aobatanea waa aaywb<re to be finnd, and o^ 
bere Mid lluve among tha foreign material eoold renuMnti (tf the oertieal eoloinur ««- 
maasaa be deteotad. This b now the UtoetiUi eaae of ftztemive dUaase (tf the asfm-iw 
hodlea onattooiated with broniing of tbe ikn that has been reported witMn the laot agbMB 
months. I kave pnrpotely omitted making any mention of thoae casei where only oue if 
■nlewaa diaeiued, or tHatotiierwiie appeared n a donbthi natnre. 

• SH|Nieiiaia«tkirfa«**rtfMiAWB* 

,T HHlal nasi ttid uiMm^ WQ Aosvt, nPr, $sA Dr. Wh»v Mpott lii tn ■ 
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HALPYSIARLT RKPOTtT ON MIOROLOGT. 
By Jpair Ooue, MJ>, F.R.O.P. 

Awlatal RkfiMM to U. Otnttl JloqtW, ud Honnwj BMi*tM7 •■ tto PMI^fglwl SodMr-' '. 

Past I.— PBTsiDLoai0i.li Mic»ox.oev. 

lORToro arnnt akd omaun or smx. 

ifwite .AiKdMny ^1A» JV«rwiw ^i^Mb— -M. JawtaowitKli,* ■ Bnann t*— im', Iim Uta^ 
oommunlo&M to tbe FreiKb Ao*dem)[ itf 8«taic« th* roKlla of ter ytiu^ ifleoMiu Utow 
ud Btoroflm^iixl in*«atis«(ioa mto ui* Mt)ie«t He baauriMdattluibHawitigooixiDHioiis: 
L He £>«ild tM all tlM cenbco-apind MrrtMU ^sMn, ■>MkiDff ^iMoilj, eouiswd of 
three Jdnds of ii6r*ocia. daannts, ml aallk of vumtmmA, ctm of miiMliiitj, std gangliorio 
e^ to vbidi ahouU k» added the nu (jrlindtn <f all UmmUb. Ha daUrokMa that the 
gu^oaio BarTDoa ^Aen eMantially anKMaim to tke OeraJBrctHfMial SMt Ha atao fonnd 
am erilulaf Uwua a an imporUnt denwl is the Saaatkn <£ lh» aanamtfttaa^ not utiy 
amtiuB Uw aaparate oerroua elements m tlia fonn of granpe ibrmiiuF ilittiiiiii aubdinauiii^ 
but nibaOTrlng nutritioD b^ acting as tite aaat of tbe Uood-vWMla. FeriMtpe it ma; aid the 
fuuetion of the axis cjlindersbj me envelope which it affords thniL 

3. He iletennaed that tiie medoUa etiloii^aea is to be ooM^lM«d aa aoqilj a ooaadnuatjon 
of the apjnal cofd, with att extenaiTe derelopeoMit (tf the poilarMv h(»na| and thacellfl of an- 
MioD uid BaB^Moio odla, tlM latter being go— mUy aituaud in Itaa B«gbbo«liaod of the 
ceatatl cauHXJdtbateminatioaDrthBfeaiu veawoi 

3. That the corpora quadrigeinina form a direct continoalMP of tk« ipbHl ibk»w, with 
vhidi they are united by the medulla oblon^ta. This is the fiirtheat port at which all the 
Derrous efemeata exist together in their speosd'Tclatioiiship, whether among each other, or as 
regards the origin of nervea. 

Tbese bodies ore distinguiriwd by the'paat batnaAoe ««nnismre, in which the first Idnd 
ei Kan^ionic eel! is only found exceptiooollj, and which sends numarons fibres into the optio 
thJami and corpora striata. Benc« thb commissure ia an essential neaos of miion between 
die splaal' cord and the medulla oblongata on the one han<^ and the bain and cerebelliim on 
(he other. 

1 That llie cerebeUmn is to be looked ii[>on as filmed— (a) 
column and anterior homa of the spinal oonL whioh penetrate • 

pedtmde of tbe spinal cord towards uie ccrebeDoni, with their cd 
of nervous fibres, (fi) By a part of the posterior nervous colum 
of Bensatbn), Which exist in the realJform bodieo, (o) By gani^c 
lunes alon^ with the above-named elements, form the mass ofU 
ttance. This is placed in relation to the pons V arolii and corpora < 
des of die qtinal oord towards the oerebellum^ and the peduncles o 

i^ By a grey subetaDoe forming the enrelopmg layer at the oscebeUmn, and ra m ar l cable for 
Is pear-like ceUi. 

0. That tbe henuspberes consist essentially at ceSs of sensatJon, with s periphecio layer 

wnaBd-asin thecerebdlunijby ramiflaatioSMof aafaqyliadaal«rminalingUay<»nirfroda. 

6. That tbe ' eubstanoe' of Bolando ooDaists of axis ortindera, with or without medoUsfy 

nbataoDe, existing not only in the posterior horns of the ^inalcord, botalaointbebmiif 
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oorcbwnm, utd ootpon <[UftdnfiMiiiiitj inui uunr fibronfl not work koA tiieir iiipuicfit iKns d 
graaules, whkb, in reafity, are noga yiitb antple or double contmin, sectiona or nemnu fiira 

7. ^wt Uw corpuidefl of the oonaecttve tueue cannot abwtlateljr be detenoined. nu cd- 
lalar uetworit i^qtesn almoBt everjiriicre ib tb« fbnn ol Teiy fine gwns, and in ocn^ 
places appears as a diatjoct network, j^eas the central oaoal, as also aboat the lerd of tin 
aqnieduct of SyMua, and efpeoiaHy where the vesaeta are crowded, it taxaoea & fllamoniMij 
form. Where the axis cylinders are bound together, it is changed into a homc^[eoeoiu tnns- 
parent membnne, with Ba», abaott i iaa m mu Mj eman gnaoln. 

8. That all the narrous elements unit« witli each other in three difierent ■njtj^ (a) Bj 
oommiMuiH, which place two groima, ntuated mnmetricallj, in relation, bj mean* of ns; 
oylindera. (b) Bj nnions between tne nerrons cells of the same Idnd, near to or distantfrca: 
e«oh other on the same side, (c) Sf the layer at the periphery of the brain and omMum' 
(the eomAs en t<q;«ittM), in whiok^O find the tine kiiMla of ow idtb Uxdr ramiSeaticmL 

9. That the atnoluteand relative sise of the three nervous elemeata forms the tmeaiterio]: 
of the importance of the whole or parts of the nervous sjBtem. In man they are aheoiii^ [ 
and idatively the smallest, «nd therefore in liim they are lomt numeroo*. As th«ae eeii\ 
seem to multiply lOce other histological elements, it is probable that a numerical incresN of i 
nerrons < to mM rte-t«het ftode at the Aot time as- the dimimitiMi of paitoffte connectivt 
tissue during intelleotaal development, and this without the entire mass becoming larnr. In 
like manner it hae been riiown that in dementia and different fomt of cretinlBm the derekf-, 
ment of nervous riamenta ESnudns stationary, or eren that a sobatitntlon <i conneotive tisut ■ 
for nwToua oalla takes place. The various shades of oolour seen in various parts o( heihh; 
brauu seems only to depend upon the number, thickness, and othn peculiaritiea ct Mock!- : 
vessels. 

10. That an oeK4)ro-spinal nerves are of a mixed diaracter. The anterior and motor kkq ! 
coodiBt rf SaoiBtB irtuek p*>s &am ooOb of molien Bwt Seisation, and gai^;lioi^ eA;uii! 
tiie number of Aaaa ebmnts nriaa in the d iB br e gt regiimst^fln spinal eorl nwpl)Bt^| 
ikv roots, oaoBiKiBcr aUefiy af fihwanta fnta the gst^iUtnio oaBs ssid tboaa of seiwtioiL i 
ooBtain aooia also, from nutor aoila, whilst tba narrea from the medida oUeogsta a»B^ \ 
fhrongfaoutof filfSnsBta from the gWBgliaaie and seMoryeeOaMdy; a fbw only, nMoehr, thm . 
taking ot%in frcMB the codrsa of tha spinal eord wilhm the medidla oUongata, hami; &!•■ 
Bents from the aella of matiaiL Allliie aetdral Berves, azocpluig tbon of tha three ^muI 
flsnsea, wluab coMist only ct fflstnanti frna tba gaagiimiD eeOs anid Ihoea of eeontkn, w 
ibnnea by filamenU from all the three Tsrietjea of oeUi. Thev«iyii% thkfcnaas of the yml 
oord,andthainiveBaadsiaaofthemednM obks^ata, dapeikd npoB the ntmiber and di^xn- 
tion of the nrarous elemesta. 

' 11. Iliat in ptrisooiBK Mumals by oon^ nimtiae, prairie add, ftc., the narrooa and cri» 
]» demants beoesna deatn^ad, the membranes torn, the axis e^inders sqwratad frMs 'i* 
odls and oOwrwfae iqond, and the coat^te of the oefls hardened and dwintUad, ^jpsradT 
from sodden interruption ot their nutritioa. Hiis &et r«Bden it impossible to trust prtpa*- 
tiou mada fan aBiMb so kifiad. 



ArticukUon ieturten At Cartilage and the So»t o/ 0>e F%rd iKS, — Professor Losddtt* I* 
observed this on both ades of the body of a man aged fifty-five, of strong muscular oonfinffli- 
tion. On both rides the cartilage of the first rib had undergone complete oai&catiati, tiA 
between the cartilage and bone only a sli^t movement existed, but still there wete the ^' 
characteristics of an articnlation — a cs^itf, cariflaginoos investment of the oppc«d bay 
part^ and a fibrous enveloping mal«aitL The cartilaginous plates of the articular nvi^w 
no smooth surface, but were uneven and occupied bv fibrous viHoua projectiona, ud wnwtai 
of a fibrous basis with cartilage cells intMmixed, iTiare was no trace (rf any [ynori^ M" 
brane or wsed holding ccIK Losdika looked upon the formation as a joint txttSti id 
developmenL 



.Bbtolcfy </ Jfamlar fVfrra,— Bv. H. Welc^ef oonridara that Leydh''a view, iceonN >" 
whieh the snuU pnocta or ringleta seen on tnuisverse section of the prinritiv* amm*' 

• Bdmim JArMMlMr, Ho. 11, p. ISt. IWT. .■,,-,i.' 

t H*^ ud nu&i^ mmAC k. r, via. p. mi uvmua fai adwdtn fiMBAM, sJh^t^ 
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btntdlM, are notwittloDB of sdidffiire, butofhdlowjMcnirtft nostdattdilMvltMi^ilowtn^ 
fa) ft cooforion betveen fibrib and the Bo-called miucdAr faollov spaces. Harfiiff dried Hie 
mnBdra of * frog, Uid made tnuuverw sections, irincfa he moistetiM, h« s«tr fauklie Qie con- 
tDora of title pouches of the sarcolemma JBnumerable flna mmcta, belongiDg to a deeply 
exteodii^ structore. Ibx snperfidsl end did not appesr to oe a ringlet, bin a dartc spot, 
vhidi, on. ac^DBtlnff the foctu^ became gtistenlng, Coiisemiently the antlior looks upon the 
fibrik aa being aom. But between &c pnncta, he Dotkoa fiasure-Bhaped cavities, irhich had 
a reddtsh j^Uow look on fbcusring and bj direct light, and bed a Bitrcry ajqveanuice. These 
are to be conridered as muKnlar hollow spaces, or poaessing wslls, as lAuecokr corpvacles : 
uid, aooording to the strength of the bwidlea, fl-om Tour to twentj^foar, coold be cotintea 
m^de a aectioual plane. There are also elongated sir-containtaig spaces, wbidi in the case of 
ktA muscle, treated by scetic acid, appear as the well-kno-wn nuclei. The fibrils and muscu- 
lar hoQow spaces or corpnsdee have been confounded by Leydig, according to Weloker, 
ahtenigh tliey differ in nte, form, and number. He considers, moreorer, that these hoUow 
places forai a contrirance for the saturadon of "Saa pitrnitive bnndles, inasmiidi as the acpH' 
hiiea only endrde these bun<fie& He conld however, not find anyprocewes ntabbshinff a 
eMnmnmcstion between these spaces, and therefore imagteea them to bo (bnaed rf cfll^ 
whid), bring analogous to cartilage corpnsdes, he eaBs museohu' coq]iisdea. ney are some- 
what miaHar than the bone oorpusdes. The antbor goes on to spedc of the connexion 
betw^n these CQipusdes by fine procenes, the whole fonmng an abimibut system of fitdd- 



Modactmg maces. 

ifuseufor FV>ru of Ae Jbngfte in A« i'Vt)?.— Speaking of these fibres, Bfflratfa* states that 
tbe divisions of the primitiTe 6br«s diminish gradualhr h nie, but yet often retain their trans- 
TBTSe stris, imt3 dose beneath the papillsi. Here, a not sooner, they are reduced to i«iy 
flne duk fibres, which pass into the processee of cells, with krg« nudei, and contain lateral 
anastoiDDalng branchea. These brant^es in put proceed as Bbnh into the pqtOln, and are 
thus in oomerlon wHb the epith^al ceflf^ irtii<^ are found to poosess ciha, and abo short as 
mil as kmg processes, bj nidi they are in immediate oonnexlon with the fibrSs of (he 



Jfarffe jOrH.— WeldcW, of GHeasen.t aftor maUsv t^Merrations upon the solidity of 
Ndvyooal and tbe eoKnietdy devdoped elastki fibres, deten&iaes that the 0Dai{dal« fonn is 
not hoBow. Bmi Ote nneM sketao wm, whidt ara everywhere dktribvtad iu areolar ttMoe, 
and emst in the cnMs awl aeioas membiane^ Ac, are not Iwllow, inasmuoh aa dadio fibres 
fiBed with senim mold «Ehitnt aa inner panetal C0Dti>ur if plaosd in wator, which is not to 
be aeaa in then. The inviaibilily <A the loaer parietal cc«toai could oi>(y be emlajned Iw 
_ .1, ,.i .. "it the eocossive lustre of the elsatie una exh>- 



■ ofbbeiraU. Bnt tl . ._ __ 

„, DfllMiB afainet Um siqipaettion of ita boUowneae, becsose if it was 

tnly hoAaw, this gbstering ootiU oi^ taka |>hKO what it was filled vilh fluid whidi, like 
Oiiiada Immju, had U^T icAastlna pawci^ aad eaab as is not known lo axist in the aaiinal 
body. Tha formatim edla oi ri a atee twaa diow ia wMsr, on the aealn^, no ezoeaitve 
bstK^ and thalr eotitaiits are not moM reFbctive than waUr iteeUL Oaneeqamtiy, Wdt^er 
cDMhidea that elastic Sbce is not-kdlow ia an aacly itaga of dsTdopnekt, wInd tbs oefi 
carpoaBlea ara still ia axiatatMMii 



Jftavto AMotomi/ ^ th* ISdtttg. — Dr. C. £. ilsanoSj in a ' very loog and well ilhutntad 
Mtiele.t after pasauu in review with criticiam the opiuians of moat of thope who have written 
on the anatomy and physiology of the kidneys, such as Malpighi, Bellini, Bowman, JohaacHi, 
Oedacb, and others, gives the results of his own observations. Be amiliea himself to the 
elucidation of the following pcnnts : — The -Bstnre of the tubular epithehum; the connexion 
between the Ua^ghian bodtee and the uriniferous tubes; the existence of ctnaled epithelium 
inthetnbesartfaeni^wraaaaaK-aldjDf mciaaHd' edk on ttie Malpi^iian tofte; (he pre- 
KncB of a fibrous m^ix, and the arrangement irfthe vmoni plexus. 

The author oonsideri that the dl a ni t pei wiea wbidi exist in tiia etatcmenls of so many 

''»<aliA*'^Blk,ll;lSBTT(|«aM(Na8ABMr(JdTl«gbM. ^ ...I., 

t BaoJa uid Pbndu'a ZdOohrlft, tIIL p, tiS; qaotod In Behmtdt'i J|krb(kcli«r, Ho. VL & S Mil OQ 10 
ITrMwMlwi<rfMCTr»fc t■ih ^a yjll^j^ba,vBLI^>L'fc^^S^ ■■■'"• O 
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writers pD Uiis nil^eat, uiw ih>i^ Ihek eiopIojiDp diSereat acd ioiufficieiit metiioda of qlner- 
vatJOQ ; and sutas, that besides iqjectioua, to which manj have ooi^iied tlteipselves, his own 
observations were conducted upon preparationa rendered traoaparent hj certain proccssea, 
^rhich also perioilted their being uamined ta opaque objects. 

SpcaMog ot ike tubes, and their epithelium, he deacnbea the Uiifii u of iha tWBelattdldnd, 
■ccording with Sassal, and di&crmg from Bowman and Johnson, who describe it aa 
BpheruitkL He balicTea that whtn (£e epithelium posKsses the fona last mentioned, it a 
owing to the kidney not being 'Ireah or b«hig diaeaaed, or that the emthdiuni has bteo 
altered br some mode of ezaminaCion. Ai rcgivda tlie preienoe of ciliated epitheliuin in the 
tubes, which is woU Vnowa to exist is manr animak, the author contjudes thut dlittj 
motion exists in the uriniferoua tubes of afiimals of a h)^ g^ade, but i& an imperfect ud 
rudimentary condition. Yet although he had seen movements connected with the lioiogc^ 
be had onj^ once seen a single cell apparently fringed with ciiia, and ttiat waa in the oi:. 

CoQcemm^ the Ualpighian bodies and the urinUerouB lube^ be says thej can only be seen 
to perfection in tnneparent preparations, and beat of all in thin aectioos boiled for two oi 
three minulfs in water and sulpliuiic add (three drops to the half ounce). In order to show 
the vesaela in oonnesion with the Kalpi^an bodies, and at the same time the tubes, Ik 
iiy'ccta tiie yesKls with white lead, finely ground in oil, and well ^laken with sulphuric etacr; 
ftnd subaeqoent^ ha boila small portions thua injected in very dilute chlorcfirai. The pte- 
p«r^on3 are then examined in a moist state, or immersed in turpentine. 

For tite purpooe of watching ths relatjona between the tubes and the V»]piglimn bo£e^ 
tie sji^y esaJiiiiMd &aa aorapitqis of the kidney aOer «^t»Ung them with water, oc bcnl- 
ing thou in dilute solphuria acid, or after heating them in dilute chloroform, bai oot to bcd- 
jng poiat. He. determinee that the tfalpi^bian tnil or coil of capillaries is enclosed bj the 
expanded extremity or qwaule of the coDToIuted uriniierous tube, agreeable to the cinu^ 
siona of Bowman and Buaoh, and in opposition to thoae of Uiiller, Toynbee, Gerlacl^ Bidder, 
Hoschke, and HyrtL He never has observed bUnd terminations or aoastomoees o£ the tnbe^ 
except in the frog, fish, and turtle, although he does not deny their existence. . 

Ab to the Tesed qucetion, whether nucleated cellM exist upon the Ualpigbisn tiifla, tlu 
author does not easily decide, owing to the layer of cells lining the inner aut&ce of the ao- 
■nle Burrounding the tnft In order to obviate the difficulty, he iq)ected solutions into tfae 
ureter, Bo as eventually to distend and rupture the capsular terminatioD of the nriniferous tnbo^ 
the Malpighian coil having been prenoos^ only slightly injected, wid thus it was cleul; 
Meo that epitheli^ cdla existed on the unuyectied and tranroarent edges of the taft. fie 



idso obMfaed hia otjjeot bj Hiaping off diacMmles with &ie Beadei,a^ waiting 
ii^ for two or thma di^B in water, bv wlnoh ttie eptfarihoD wu wak ' * " 
ttory wM« Aatmdail by water wUeh had ioi&ed tbroBj^ tfas c^aida 



three diya in water, by wfaJAfteepitfarifann was iiiitoilfroMtWcimadeBM 

ndail by water wUeh had ioi&edlbTOij^tfasc^aida All tfaeM meoMds ws 

resi^ «ia^ that the UalpMtiCD coiliaaovarad by cfilMiaBi, and ianetjsa Bow- 



n deac^wl it, tiMe and aalted WiUto ita o^Mile. Dr. Isaacs iLea. takv -exsaptun to &e 
— ■•^-a entertaiaed by moat pt^aok^giHs^ n to the f^mettoa of tbe Uai^pigUsi bo^ 



excluBT^ coined to the eUmhiatioa of waleij parts <3t tbe Uood, aod atataa Int 
that maayof the coB^onent patttof tbe uainepMAthrongh tfa MalpigfaiaB toftiii 

[lolioa with inter, thett aepatiitton not beipg Umked to ttwoa&ctf the «^^ At 

Hua-nvwhestveahisraaaona. He alaoenlMaiy rtiwBtiflwtheerriinatkumgi'Ma l^lb' 
Bewmn, of aiAplEfRofafy aflbehniKn kidney, by owwid uati att of HbmImw m the taJasy 
of theboa^waatrieaDT! and Aowa thewaatof rewntlanoeba t w tw p ihaTaaenlar mna^mmii 



Mot; and ttowa thewaatof rewntlaBoeba t W tw p ihaTaaenlar an^^jeat 
the boa and the l^hy animali^ and sJao the abaenoe of 
logy between the e&rent veaaeu in the huQMO kidaevai 
The author c^te oonfirma the statements of Johnson, Gaicdner, aoa Beale aa ti 



oC tba laibiiy «f *ha boa and the l^h^ animali^ aod alao the abatnoe of ear tUandatim e 
tha Biq^«aed analogy between the e&rent veaaeu in the homM kidaevaodlM portal vtm. 



enoe of a true fibrous matrix in the Iddner, w e[moeitioD to thoea of Bokitansky and Vk- 
ridu, who consider such fibrous tissue to be a product of disease. On the additioa of aa«e 
acid this tissue, when torn up, is se«o to eoBtaindoDgated bodies, <h' nuclei. No yeUowdaitic 
tissue was seen in it^ as described by Hossal The author alludee to the influence of Indm*- 
tion of this matrix open die small veawits jtaanne' through It, faiteiftring with nutrition. Dr. 
laaaci has also comaituiicated a paper, with a later date, upon the Foootion of the M^ 
gfaks Bodies 



FiBT IL— PanuKMRUi ICHaeaosri 

smiotnn, hokbid asow^a, azoanowoH, &o. 

Cam of Cykndtoma. By Dr. Tolkmun, of HaUe.*— The ai^or detiJli at tegllitai* 

• VbAov>*AMhlv.B«d4S.IWtliadt;sB>tth im. (yiltbjikmi 



1SK6.1 StpoHm ■patUbffhai Miimidgy. Mi 

C|r.tibhln»dof:ffMrt)i,'MBaDKd br Bakttfa, imI tw K. Ucdcd, pmAdI aMiM' toamn 
ntt patient wu »wanaD,Bged iUW~)iine,.tfae whaU iteoat </ i^km fk«ont£a Wkrida 
-wwa iQ ikStat* of daei^T extended nlosration, amittaBded b^ H17 kftoctioa of tbe IfKftbatie 
g^Kkda of httA or twok, uid who died with tbaotmtt in tii» hi^. Tti* nkw kad innc^i tbt 
^^eonnee oT an uloented CMcroid ^wth. Thnie putt of new gtowth wlucb ware noi 
dntrojsd bjr ukentira oonld, by Duaiptdation, be aeouMed Into atmtad gbad-lilra orwwfr 
like [tt()jeelMB& On a Mctional suHaca thia kiiMi of aUnctve waa bat aakkn laan, mtA in 
BBch plaoea, oat of a vary ecan^ HMdar networic, (ranq)ar««t bodies eo^ be.r—oad, Hia 
witole baing vary lika an imUnae of ojrstoid endioadtonia of tba mMacsffitu, wiifa motmiiarf 
cacJuwdroiDa of the kmf , deacra>ed by the author in the ' Dcutac^ KBnOc,' 1866, No. U. On 



oTsl, granulated cella wen tan to ooircr the mid, aod in tha harder pcrts of tlw growth 
these cells were ia every stage pagsing into aloooateil ypffla ahiytd caUa. la otl^ar {dacaa 
the cells were Bhrinking and degenerating. Moreover, a peculiar glasd-like structure wag 



iDKx-oaoojMcal ezanuBatioo a tmj large numberpf aowl^ dMtqdy ooataoni, and daik Mupd or 

■ ■--- --"- - >B Sdd, ' ■ -• - ' ■ • ■■ 

lioxwaU 

9 ghrinking and degenerating. Moreover, a pecuirar glasd-like structnra wag 
_ - Hi, and in the sub-stratum, clear globuEai spaces or Tesicles existed, which, for the moat part, - 
were siiuated close together resecabliog clased -and varioualj-aized gland'foUides. Id other 
places g:laadular and branched formations, with club-ahaped extremities, were teen in astroma 
conaiating of cells. On tearing up portion?, voiy largCj clear, aharplT-defined globules were 
seen, varying in ei^e, which coQapHea on pressure, allowing a water-luce contents to flow out; 
other globulea also existed cDntaiaine second^ onea. The secondary cetla contained a 
nngle round nucleus, often bearing the homLueneous appearance of Uood-i«d co^usde^— sel- 
dom from four to eight oucelei ; and the nucletts was <men surrounded by molecular matter. 
Id parts resemblinc the glandukr pouche^ moat beautiful cactus-like ohib and pointcd'Shwed 
fbnns were seen, oileu dear and atructurele^ filled by fluid, and intveaeiiiig the outgrowth of 
small secondary club-shaped projections. As development progressed, the formation of ceOg 
and areolar tissue was seen wit^ the homt^aeous ooatents of the pouches. In some caeea 
n>indle or star-shaped pale nucleated cells existed in the axis of the pouch; and in others a 
delicate skein of areolar tissue was seen in the middle of the club-like processes, the lateral 
parts of which were still quite hamoseaeoas and tnnipar«aL In some oases small round gra- 
Dulated cells were seen in the axis of the processes, quite identical with those forming the stro- 
ma. 1^ blood-vessels of this growth were scanty, and never was »een (as Billroth oescribea) 
the formation of veeeels within the hyaline processea! After describiqg the growth, the suth<» 
goes on to consider the method and origin of the various forms. He thinks it hnposmble to 
■ay whether the new formation arose from areolar tissue or epidermal structures. Be con- 
dndea that the pouches or fiuid sacs originate from the budding of the spherical bodies or 
Tesiclee, which quing at first &om ao enhvgemeat of pre-ezistioK connective tissue cells, of 
which some proceed to the development ofthe pouchee, whilst ouiers remiuu aterila Within 
•Dnie of these pouches extreme endogenous growth of cell-atruoture fakes f lac^ whiiit GUs 
thepouch and remains as ceDa, or proceeds to form areolar tissue Bbres.,^ 

Tne author concbides by ^u^on to the views of Tirchow on th^ formation' of the vestcolar 
bodies found b^ him in his case of enchondroaie piolifen at the bas« of the skull, as aDnded 
to by Zenker just b^low, Volkmann, contnty to Virchow, thinks the retdcles are to be 
kookad on as «xtreme(y dilated eella. 

CMeonew Dmmk In Ae iVi 'lUifcy n i 0/ As JwMr Jbr. — Ih. A. BMtdlM',* «t Paifat, laaaA 
deposftlOTis of tSs natnre in t&e inner ear of kdfilt perecms of everf m, bat ina^ting in 
■moont and size with age. He did not Bnd any trace in the inlknt B« ftwDd-tben diMIy 
i& the periosteam of the tnternal aoditon' meatus, bat aba (ft oHier parts, nd wMnetkaea, 
tbonefa soant^y, in the nenraemma of the aeoastio nerve. 1%e concrefloDB wen in Aim 
roand, oral, donmted, tomon and dnb-shaped, with definite (»ntottrs>ln part, hi part not so, 
nury tohwt tbe Dght strongly, and are both bomo^eons and ooneentriMByftVBMKI, and in 
plages wve snmmnded by oifanio material arranged concentricSlly. fbey were ftmned of 
pboqdujte of Ume, «ad «atild not be oonftmnded with liie otoGAe^ irMcb wore of outianata 
of iims sod oryst^lieed, and found in the vMtibule (Torhof), barfni nb orgaotc Sobetmetarft. 
Jt m EntweatinK to bomb tfaat is many krvrer -nn-tebratn, and seme fnvertsbratB, otoUAss 
ate foimdj having great unUIarity to these ooncretiAns, as desorfbed by Leydig tn bis 'Histo- 
logy of Man and Animala.' These depoeita seem not to produce soy ii^rioue or hioonvRiieBt 

Otlaimaut l\m<mr (fSe SI»Aattdrotm PrM^4f TirAa*) of Hu CIm* £ltamttii<idm.*-~ 
Professor Zenker^, of Dresden, aftar aUuding lo the ofaaarvations oi Tirchow and LuBchka, 
wboae case was footed ia tha ibttMh number of this Journal, aUndes to Uhm otsis 
which have eons under hia own knowladcs. Two «f thsm diad gf disease of (ha 
■ TbtboWhjlnyT, 



t CitardlvlakriAslNwteta 
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louft. IBm {peswtts dwwed, M mkroaeoiainl avadailiOD, %ytrjtoui^%a»ftKaim\aA. 
udBnittitaideB(ifekiMl7'i)re8Md,bEg«, iireguUr, roOBdiih Csllg, CMitaiamg large orcl nmiBi 
and BodeoH atUdtedto their inlli, whibt the reetof tke txOa, for (he aiest Mrt, wan 
oect^ted bj a romd vende iritb homogBaeoiu oontentB. He» and there, aEoaU ^dunal 
oen& with flnelT gmudar eootenta, were Been between theaa largs oella. The oonliDaed 
aMdMMtkin tX dinited qnrit daMn>r*d the eellnlar eiementa, leavti^ otij the flbraoa. Tbe 
flnt toDMRir eontakied, aleo, alcmg ita wholtt Unfth, a t<Jerable amonat of finely fibrillated 
areolK Iimm, eomiMiDg of »M mirea, which might in one oaaa hare been darired from tiN 
baiilai andiooid, with whiut it was cotuMcCed. In rebraBoa to the intcrarting bet ot the 
oonnexifa between thii kiad of tntnoor and the part of th* tkoU aStotad, the aulwr allndM 
to Ibe obsBrntion of LuMhka upon the cbaijfBa is the mleratitial (iartila§^* to whiefa in a 
tatma rafwrt we riluded; taA Bugfpals an auJogj between each ipewAa and Aa aownalM 
of dardafaneBt of the Bpheno-oociptiial lynahoDdroNa. 



rai BLOOS. 

tmMamia^ptnKaf to-takSng iM* «f A* JAtwM JMmftmn* of A* JXgMve Orgtau.— 
Dr. y. Pliedreidi,t of "Wflnbnrr, letatee at "nrj great length the detsite of a case. The 
patient was a woum, aged fortj-eiz, irtra died erentuaHT, hariag fkBen snddenly into a 
gncopal tondltJoQ. The outer lymfdiatle g)aa<h were hardlj at al] enlarged, but the gliudi 
dKmt the rQeseotety tnd stomach were Terj maeh ao, riwwing on section hotnog^aeous toft 
iriute w"") verj Uke soma pottiont dl the Hiickeued spongy pleim formed ttara fresh ukI 
(^ pwndo-neiiAtranoiis depoaita, and fmmd within the tooraz. The most interesting obser- 
vatjoa after death was the miaeu^ state of the mueoas membnae of the stomadi Mil 



Viom the CKod Ttive upwards as hivfa ta the dnodenani, nnmeroos Urge and em^ flat and 
prominent dev&tioni existed, having toe eloeeet retemblance to the pa^ trikhns infiltntion 
Tavriooa to otoention. These were verj pleotiflil in the lower part of tLe ileum, wfaera thi 
Uaenteiio g^aoda were largeat, and were obvioorij occnpring the place of the Fejec'a 
^Unda, bat were not entiietj' confined to them. ^(? soowed, on Bection, tiie mom 
upeataaoM ai fc meaent«rk glands. Vbe large intesone was free fhmi these tmnonn^ 
axcmtniE tfae reotnm. wUah oontained one or two. In oonnezion with one of these lenk- 
hamio edtrfremento, in one plaae a varieoae lympfaatia Tcnel, of the sin of a small qniD, aol 
fined widi irate jtiia^ wai seen paaring into an enlarged brmpfaatic gland, but no outgoing 
TMBci from the gjand eoold be tfiningimhed. In the stomach, near the cudiac end, and aa 
the poatwlar inIL a flst^ irr^paw^ boonded deratioe, corered by mocans membno^ 
exiM«d, and eerend Riid> were seen in the pyloric half of the stomach. These were eriden^ 
ol'SbA aame nature m Ifaoee in the intestine, nie spleen wsn enlarged, fte pnlp being TF/y 
Bofli, and the Ma^gMan boAes ven large, lot tndjeonlar work being rery mmstinct. "Hw 
reaotioD of tte q>le«i, po^ and <^the ^tlenic venons Mood was intense^ acid The th-er 
vaaedaigadidwwioK ia one pwtaonemMB Uopd-itaUBOor ^ and hi anotfaer part,aliinBt 
ooeupjing the aatire thioknea of tha visena, was a aoli, lowuhsh tamoBr of a grqnah-wfaiti 
o^onr and p^y eooDstenoe. 

On mkneeapiaal examination, the author oottdoded that tha faiteeiinal tomoura bad tK 
nme bistolsKiaJ Omenta aa the enlarged glands ; namely, la^e utd oral nuoM, as nho 
iwind odli^ ekatSy with siiigb nudel The tumours appeared to have no oofpnal relttjoo- 
ffciw to dw pna existing Ibliulea of the mucous membrane, but to be derelaped m the naoool 
and nhnnieous tiaseea. On examining parte of the deepest portions of the tumonn^ wWn 



d with the deep layer of the aub-muoous taaeuo, the numeroos ami enlarged titdx 

„_ Ha w«e seen to contain two and more endogenous nudei and cells ondK^oing iat^ 

deceneration ; and every tranaitioaal form np to lawe and oral ^xcec filled with radm 
(^ogenoos formationsi preaeoted themselTea, The ftJlidee of the mucooa mendmoe vn 
Been to be atrophied and filled with iat^ detritus. 

The sathor trac«s the origin of the colouiieaa elements to the areoUr &sue corpaidss it 
the iatsMinal mnootu membnne, and in the same way he traces the growth before spokoi of 
on the plean, and wfaSdi eonsstad of numerom eolouriess riements, ^rtlr nudei and pvtlf 
•eBa, «> the |iV»«daluig treolar thme oorpuedes of the pleura. He declares that m Ibt 
mwt beaotlM manner it flna b« seen hew by ntdogenous forDiatlon within them, %t flnt in 
end three, and bter on mere^ nodri arise, -whidi grow to moh an nttent that the ep«i^ 

• AnkKr, bL ■, 111, t TlnbMr^A«Atr,BaiaS. HAl.fL, V. VtL 
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B«oIu tissae of file pleura c«ii bar^ be seea Tliia endogenoua ceTI-growth appetrs to 
occur irithoQt tay ipedal precedmg tmux of blood. Hie spleen showed white follicle^ ooU' 
■btiQ^ of smaH, ooloarlees eella, contsinmg fiit-dropa, u also nuny free nuclei, some fkttj detrt- 
tns, and rerawng of cells. Here widtiiere large crfis, with many endogenoua nuclei, were seen. 
The pulp contained nnmber* of ipindk-ahaped spleen corpuscles, and mnnjr large and small 
OOlourJeBg celk, aotao being in a state of fattv de^neration, others containing many nuclei, 
■bo & Kreat number of large blood-corpuscle-notdtiig ceDa. The hepatic cells were double or 
three times their natural mze, and most of them were very irrMular in size, cont^ning two 
OT three large, abarply-contoured, round and oval nncleoIL The liver substance, like the 
qtleen, gave an add reactioa The greyiab-whita loHiour within this viscus oonaisted of 
Rnalt, round, nucleated cells, and also tree nucleus-like bodieB in a soft coonecUve tinue 
■tavma, contidning ^^ndfe-shaped cella. The author supposes the colourless elements to 
hkve ariseti from Ui« areolu' tisaae-cells of the hepatic stroma when tmdergoing cont^mpo- 
rarjr growth. He also found in the middle tf the tumour a circular space, in which la^C^ 
dearlv-contonred cells died witii many endogenons glittering nuclei existed. Tbia is Bup- 
Boaea by the author to be ana]<^us to the newly-formed follicle found by Tirchow (aee his 
'G«3tunmelt« Ahhandlnngen,' a 2OT) in the liver of a lenkb^mic patient, find considered by 
I)foi as a degenarated areolar tissue corpiude, enlarged by endogenous growth. The Mood 
WW also geoeraOy very acid, eepcd^ in the splenic vein blooi where were found the 
lai^^Mt omiabcr of wUte corpnadea. ^te above case t^nds to conftrm the observatloTia of 
Tirchow npon the caJBtesce of lealdxemic tumours of the tlver and kidneys^ and opon the 
■npposed p«rt which eoimective tiasne corpuscles play in the productJon <^ colourless forms M 
knkhiemia; and tbo thoee of Schreiber (Dissert Inauguralis^ as to the chan^ in th6 
bitestinalmaooasTnflBibraDe. "Hie author aboquocea a case of lenKbiemla r^ted br Itobin and 
iMcibert (OaE. Medi& lffi6, p. 682), in wMch Peyer's patches were pale and enlarged ; and 
aBodes to the cbserrations of Tirchow and Leydie, who suppose a most intimate oonnexios 
to exist between conneotive tissae corpascles and the commencement of lymphallc Tuaels. 
He concludes b^ dtawiuE an analogy oetween lenkh^mia and abdominal typhus. boA itt 
mqpect of oertam aaatomicri characten, increase of colouHeae eorpasdea, £c, ai also In the 
teadeocy to hemorrhage, the formation of ulcers of the mouth and skin, the diariitoa, Ac. 
Ss nMDtiona the Interesting fcet that the pulpy tumour mass, on exposure to the air, 
Manmed a redffiah cokna-, as did the lenkfaemic pteural patch, and this accords with the 
ebaervations of T^bow, Valentin, Ouble^ and Quevenne, as to the i^ntaneoua ehange of 
Odloar which lympfa coiptnclefl nndei^ imder the action of the air. 



&PMue M A« tMm i^Mm.-^ peDoliar ioatnae of tUa hat bean rtoorM by Dr. War- 
bttton Be^oie.* Tba aBtte-, after albdiog to (he disMrcry «f tftaee bedioi (now ftrily 
raec^nised aa vegetable ua nature) in matSers Tonited dnrng lift freei the Menuh, in the 
lieoe^ in ecctaio abseeaeea, in the langa, and in the vhm aa oaatiaoad by rarioua a(ithi>r^ 
datails a case in which the peculiarity eoaaiated in the sarctiuB being persistant in the urion. 
nw eaae waa that of a gebtteman, *ged sixty, iriio for some time bad been iwyi^'nifrg ti 
Buseroua dj^Kftie aympkoou, alosg wiA hunbar pafai and fteqa^t desire tn ttagtv the 
btadder. M (mw tiBw Iw tnd suflAted from letentton of tba nrma. When euafne^ the 
Bfae Waa found to be pal^ with a sediment of mtMue, to be nmtml, and having » qiMifle 
pavity of 1-0S6; net eo^pdable hj beat, bat imamtiag phospbal*n " dndar the mkn>> 
wop^ nomeKms aarabtte, mixiiai in nie, but otherwise- precMy afanUar to d* eardngs 
veotncoB, were at onoe detaoted." Hiaee wsre foond ae wul imnaetHately oi ^passage of 
Dm urine, as when it had been kept fiv a day or two. The patient was b«ated by minwa) 
•(Ida, with alkaHne uierients, by which hia cNkeral symptoms were relieved. Th» miaa waf 
raamin«d at ioterrda &r abovo two tnon&a paatfabonttea timea),BBdth» aaniise wtn 
ihnja (bund in It. It waa worthy of ofaaervatini that oa (orola were fe w ad in it, and thai 
"- *" - - ' id aHialinn, dmlng which time the aawit— ww« atiB v«flile; brt 

deeon^Meed, the oeOa became broken np, and at laat dceboyed. 



itipeedUy beeama MtitfaJ and aHialinn, dmtng which (hne the saroinB mmt atiB vndhle; bat 
*ft« aome tim^ aa Iba niu ' " '* " " ...... 

Vtgttable NvcUm ofCfaleuhit m fl« .Btonon Aladjtr.— The Beporter haa lately had the 
<Vportunity irf examining jiortions cf acalculoa (of the triple pho^ihate variety^ removed &om 
■a Uadder ofa goideman dtning life, whidi tmd as a imdcns a number of Mttle fbIiaceoti»- 
looking masaea of about one-ei^th to one-fourth of an inch In line^ On miiroaoopual 

* Edlabui^ Utdlcd Jenra*!, p. ML UST. 
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exsminatioD, titot tbe additioa ot » SUk *di, thef -wtae qnite otiviouilr bmb to %e vegntaUf 
lu cWkctra-, preaenting numberg of vegetable cells in > good state of preaerrBtian. T^ cuq 
occurred tn t£e practice oTHr, Charles Hawkins, utd wQl be probably ^ven at Bcane length 
to the profeesSon hereafter, tt is suppoMd, &oin the patient's SFDiptom^ &at » Gatutotit 
commnnicatJon bad existed between the Uaddcr sod some part of toe inteatinBltntct, throng 
wbich fiecal matter bad passed into the bladder. 



Vegdabh FaratXe Stmetura. — Pntttanonovunosu ^^xrgHbu jNibwntm fbnwia).— Ad 
instance of tbis is related by Professor tou Busoh and Dr. A. Fagonstecker,* and is gtv«n at 
lengtli. witb iUaitratioDS. It occmrcd in tlie case of a woman, aged tixty-xaae, who died of 
pbtoisM. in the ri^t lung was tbuod a fluctoatiTig iofiamiaatorj depoo^ oonaisting ot a 
brown, inodor<>ua iclior, unconnected with any broocnial tube. In the upper part was foond 
t smaH spot, of a grejish-Rruon colour, and cf a dryish relvety cbarmcter, and proseutiai^ 
under the microscope, that form of (uoguB descnbed by Welcker as having been Ibund 1^ 
Haaae in ta inflammatory deposit within the lun^.t Tbe mycelinm could be recogniwd, ern 
br the naked eye, as a Sue, dingy green pellicle, «nd was in placet flooculant, conuinipf 
elastic &brea of the destroyed lung Uteite. The threads were void of coIouk, beiag 01102 — 4 
miUlmelre8broad,numerously bronzed, and oflan knotted and tuAod. Articulations were not 
often seen, but true septa were here and there Tieible when the double contour of the threads 
was more evident The fruit stalks were of various lengths, in aome oaaea being v^y km^ 
their breadth increasing towards the eitretnitiai. They were not truly articulated, b** 
possMscd septa. Occasionally two heads wei« seen to one stalk, not qalj as Wdclm 
aescribed, with short necks, but also on l<Higer broncbea. Tbe youngoat bead^ wer* seea at 
simpte swellings at the end of tbe broad stwcs. At tiroes granular pale eootenis were uxa, 
tiut this appMraoce might have been the Grst formation ^ the basidia^ Vmj often oUib- 
Bbaped swellings of the broad pedicles existed, which were pcobablv fnut-stalks which W 
Uot produced any ripe receptacle, and forms existed of fine articmated tbreads in varioa 
Btsges oTtransidoQ to the very broad, clavate sweOiiigs. Tbe limits of the nceptaclea w«n 
seen by the ba^dia, and tbe bendlngs seen on the sta&a often existed also on the nedn. The 
sfipearuoce of tbe limitary wall between tbe receptade and the stalk was not real, but &» 
result of f<ildii^ The basidia bad a length of 0003 — 36 millimetrca, and a breadth of O-OOI 
millimetres. When young they were very pale, sfterwanls they assumed a f^twmh-brotm 
oolour, and were so placed as to leave tbe uwler-parts of the head free, nioee at tite summit 
of tbe receptacle were perpendicular to its aurfaoe, whilst thoee at the side indined so as to 
deviate *^btly from a truly radial dinolion. TIm baaa «f such bamdium was hexagonal m 
shape. Tm spmidia were clearer and more obviously green than the brownish ^™m'^", sod 
extendi etdffB/ » • >i^le Iajmc ore* tlM hmUm b^ of t^ tipe iHads,' or ■ porthffl of 
them. Oooa«(»uilly a mali agmgAte of Bli*rply«oato<ired, flne Motoealei, Hcb aMiwWiil 
i^eridia, was Kea; is other pueea, heaps of Boridi* withnal maap^timmn aem (fi^ 

n' e free, but still rMainfag the origiaal nfaericu amwgementei ntost -iriiidi h»d Wao, H 
ecaioely (MWI3 millimelKs, grew t» IK>08 milbmetna, and ftnw Mt a thread &on cm 
o! their extf«mitiea which almost reached titair own tfaicknwv at>d M31 pmr and bnncbtd 
out into other dmDar nnMita, i b rm mg tbe myodi u w ■ * inn Iwids wUoh giwhaUr eltvatid 
itself above the level of U>e icbor, brmtng a bed £w the (tordcfment and froetifieation of At 
plant In addition to the ahove^amed deposit in te hmg, a recent eoag«km of Uoed «« 
tbuod in one of the branohee of the aeeond range of the pabnofkanr artery, paa&winiodH 
finer braocbee. tt WM lolerafaly soft, and v£ » dark-fed ccioor, and nmdvats^ auterent tt 
the arteiial Walk The anthor proceeds to show that the present owe only dil^ as regarft 
the existenn of the fongus ef the Inng tKat Ihoaa r^led by Yitdbow and Btm«, &e. fai tM 
it was oombned with pulmonary gdilhlBis. He nolioes, as being impoitaat, the act (W tin 
fungus was <mly foMM at the dt^ portiona of the deaomposed hmg-tiasne^ sad dso the fief' 
dom Dram mj odour. He hnasniMe that pei^spa the necratio tont-ttssue n^ 'bs the ■«■> 
bvDunbte seat for tbe "■MfpUus" to fhan in, being prafa^y infielM wiAlbe breaA, wi 
th«ttbewaitt(|fthe4»ortu«eitith»airai»mita fer ita not gnaially gMwing hi (oiA ta^ 
diseases. A ^Mcial almoqihere, with a suitaUe high tempentnre of the Inns^ may, accoidiiif 
to the ailbiir, povibtj be re^uisflb lor ila fle v dtynent^ 

' ffuntm SUtalKt, By S. Tirdwwj— Th» author, after qKsking d Ibe omapualkt 
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ftv^uoiiiiv tin ncwnttDn of 'uw wiotis ktov of btmitTi e&tocoft, b|m)ObB/ V4 tcgsihii tM 
towns of WQrtWf h and BerUji, the resMna fbr vhfch he does tiot T^uture to efve, ahiuAig^ 
be Appears to adopt the opinion that the Tarietj of fbod hai something to do with the tkct, 
proceeib to wptek specially' of tiie calcareouis bodies contained *e veQ in the t«ma as the c^ 
ficercus and ocbtnococcuo. Thwo calcarocras bodJM have been llgnred by Sebold acoordray 
to the species,* and treated of by Kucbenmeister. Tirchow alludes to the opinion of Sergef, 
who is 1852 spoke erf them u gUnds possessing duots, and to that of most observer^ who 
Inve hioked npon them merely as a species of concretion. Ite corpnscles in \be entoioa have 
generally an appearance so evenly round and dense (bat th^' l<K>k hke soUd caloiTtous gn- 
Doles ; yet tJiey possess a sc^ly textnre, having: on their surface two ormore concenbic mark& 
■nd ftfter soHtion of the salt by reagente' snowing an organic material wifti a small centm 
cavity, or a kind of fine audens. Tliia is often difflcult to see, and eron by polarized light one 
oAeo sees nothing bnt laounated concentric streaks. Nererwastbecroaa-marking seen which 
fa Tisifale in veget«ble starch bodies, and the n^anular bodies of the brain by }>oIarization. 1%e 
mthor speaks of Uie development of theaeb<^eB as witnessed in echinocof^ of various szes. 
Hb BKys that it ]s evident that the calcareous matter is not dmply deposited after Iha manner 
of a concretion, but rather alter that of an incTust*tion. Tbeae stmcttnes are small pale cor» 
pnsclea, chiefly oval in form, lowing ahnort alwajrs «n outer often double, covering, with 
Gontents at one thne. homogeneons, at another striped radial^. Often a central, ronnd, or 
Irregular nndeusis seen, from which the streaking passes, and cracks are ptodnced by preesure. 
!BieT graduaTIy become encrusted by calcareous matter, forming the calcareous bodies, becom- 
' g t>' ' •----■■•- J •' - ■ ■ 



■reader, and assumfeg a concentric and striped charac^r, pores, appearing where the racHi 
teach the sur&ce. The deposit of Kme-aalts is moat obvions in the interior, from whence it 
«dv»nceB layic by layer to ttie periphery. In some ca-i^es lie centre is completely occupied 
Iijr liie depodt, which advances^ renAirinp the whole quite srfid ;■ in others a large or Bmall 
fWmd, or ov^or angular cavity is left in the centre, containing fmrn one to two fine nucleuff- 
Bte bodies. The cavity may be closed, or communicate estemally by projeetJoot which may 
voceed to fte surface as pores, or be oiflar^ bIm, as in bone-corpuscles; and ifthe cavity be 
brge, very often a lining membrane is seen. Sometime the bodies present marks of dlvMoD. 
The Budim' observes that aH this oalh td mind cell-processes, and chiefly the history of cartilam 
htid bone~corpn9cles in the higher mammalia. Should this coinpsrison be suitable we shomd 
)»ve a kind of areolar tlssne, uid the whole migttt be compared to the fcrmalion of the skete- 
ton. In 6ct fliia, acoorcBng to the author, ameara to be die ease, who thinks that it is the 
qiBolar element of the areolar tissue from ^nich proceed the Alcareons ealtB. This appean 
to be so from the observation of yonng echlnococci, the youngest, those without booklets, hav- 
big noQung inside them to be seen, but are fixmed out of a turbid, soft, gnnubtr material 
Often, before ftey have booklets, we may obeerve in the yet obscure baas small round or oval 
Kcumulationa. Bometimes a small cenbal nucleus is visbjle. Boon these elements become 
hrger, tiieir contenUi clearer or mote homogeneous, the covering thicker, and gradually lami- 
Bated ; and thus one ekment after another becomes changed Into a cartilage-like structure, 
which finally caioi&esL In some caies pigment is (cnoedwiUmi, and up to a certain point the 
calcareoiia coipuaolea increase ia propprlion t^ the size of the animalcule. 

Or the AjAAam emdiHon of Iki Stuana Wemhrane ofthtMovth mcomecJm io3h Ormrlh'o/ 
f\ingi. By Dr. A. Vogel, of Humdi.t — lliia diseasei the stomatitis pseudo-membranacea, or 
Inhuiophyta, is described by the author, as far as the microscope is concerned, and as regards 
m white patchee of the moutk u presenting, firsth', masses of Kranular material ; secondly, 
pavement emthetinm ' and Atroly, a hngus m vaiions etame of develc^ent (the oidiam 
albicans of Robinl The various stage* of progress are mmotely described y>f the author. 
We hare, in the nntplaoe, the natural colour fxr the interior of the mouth changed to a dif- 
fiued datic red, the edges of the gums being leas colomcd. This is the caae especially with the 
tongue, -i^oee pi^Qhe are very promineni The tempentare becomes rwscd, and the lining 
cf Oie month becomes tender to the toach, tendering sudcing and swaUowing psdofhl The 
fcdetion af the mouth ia noticed as losing its lubricity, becoming eticky, and annmiiig as 
•cid reaction. The author proceeds to dilate upon the natural peculiaptie* of the fluids of the 
faouth in ooniiesion with the chemical aJtei^ons, alluding to the special distinction to be 
mad* between the prop^iea of the salivarf and the nmcoua secretions If a portion of the 
aticky reddened mucOus membrane be examined by the microscope, then It seen, along with 
epithelium, a number of ovate shatply-«ontowed bodies, cemented together. These are to be 
recognised as spores of a ftingns, the growth of the latter b^ng obviously piejiand by the iiri- 
tation of the mucous membrane by i»emically altered slanduttr secretions. The white spots 
in the nMuth theti ^ipear to coalewe, and oft^ oowv the whotemBenuaai«Bfeniie with White 

• UrhaA te vihL liatMals l*rw]Tb<1L TWtm. 
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aouT^ wliulibMoaMjellawBBdbEavBk^NqpaBiretolheuraad limiytow of blood, md 
su; eventually be removed with eaMy without pun or una of blood. Tba ^mth^ tiwOia* 
thiMd^ ftnd epitheliain ue aeea under Uie microscope to be all surrounded hj • Snelj-giacnk' 
Iv mass. Tbe &ee suriace of t^ aphthous membnue oontaias • luge Dumber of aporex, iam 
thaHus-tbreads, tnd much epithelium; whilst on the im^ace kext to the duicoob membnuff 
dure is no epithelium, but a thick tissue of thallus-threadi^ and but few ffi>oreB. On plm-ing ■ 
portion in concentrated potaah solution for twenty-four hoars, tbe epitbetium fint disttOfMan^ 
and Iba white granular mass beoomes more tranqiarent and homogeneous, but the A»Db»- 
tbreada imdwgo no change. ■ In places^ a yellow iwlour is seen Lobe given to the masi, owiny 
to dight admizbire of blood. 

As regards the fungus, there appear to be two kinds. The .^n^ a broader form, with hubj 
tnnsTerM marks of toeibnn of yesst'threads; Bndftjeeon^DUTOwer,iadfree&o(ntr»nsven0 
marks, less sharply contoured, and ohiefiy granulated. This fonn ^pears alwayt to be fowd, 
whereas the firat one is not. It was curious to find that a portion of an ipple 0(«ilAmiag 
moisture, and under a tolerably high temperature, if kept under a glass case for from four to 
five days, showed no fungus growth npon it, whilst a sunilai pieces under like drcunxstaoce^ 
became ooveted by fun^o*, if a portion of the ^ibihuu* membraus was placed upon it. ns 
author aUudes to the views of Qubler and others,* that the first while points o(Mre^>DD(l (o 
muaoas ^aod^ and that the flingus grows out of them. He does not seem to think it pcorea 
thatthe^andsafe the iloittid of the fungus sooner thu) the other pana of the mucous mem- 
brane. He himself theoriies as followi. He supposes that the first Ihallns-threods grov 
between the tmper epithelial layers, penetrate over all as the roots of a tree, and finally eiacloaa 
the entire epitltdial layer in a tntdi felty texture. Having come in contact with the mocooa 



memhTaae ita^ it imtates it to more aecretioo, or increases the irritation set up bv tbe add 
secretion of tiie oral cavity, and thus a thick layer of granular exudation is formed, w^hkh. iB 
ocoiqned by the thaSus-threada. Fatly matter also can be extracted by ether from the mtk 
thous product, ottaa in oooskterable quantities, as ia seen under the mkroaoope. Acxx>rwBC 
to Beubold,t w» fimgni only affects the pavement form of epithelium, and not tbe cyKndricM 
or the eihated form : so that no iDdapcnaent ob aarver rftpniiont it as extending to the stoniM^ 
and intestine. Tbe diseue is oft^n complicated with a dangerous catarrh of the bowela ; <ii3F 
dren have cholera-like symptoms, coQafrae, unking of the mntanenes and eye-balls, tic The 
author, in determhiinff a rational method of treatment, found, by «id of the microaooM^ that nev 
pnyectiiMUi from the fungus-threads, after s(»ae days, are lornieil, if a portton at tbe aphthoi 
membrane be plaoed in pure wattt, er in any sedation of a salt not having alkafina reaclioH 
■a the (borate of potas^ &c This also wia e^iedallv the case if su^ aad WKter w«8 used 
But in dilute alkaluia solutjons, as borax, phosphate of soda— as also m solntions of metalfia 
salts — no new fungus fonoatioos take place. On the addition of strong aDcaliea, the fungv 
almost disappears. Thus in treatment (he end to be aimed at would appear to be Uie nentrafi- 
mtion of the Quid of the mouth, and hence the use of borax solution : out he objects strong 
to the ordinary mixture of himey ors^rup with the borax. Hence, also, theuseof f^esbnuQ^ 
torn its tendency to change into cagem and cagar, is not good ae food. 

AphOiiOvt Fungut om found on &e Female Kipple. By KOehenmeister. { — The author, whose 
anthoriiy ragarding par»siti<»l fonnatioiis is so well kaown^ entering upon the aueeiaoQ 
whether the oidium albicam takee possession of the nipple of the nurse, riiows that tna soi^ 
nipple may be the seat of this fungus. He gives a case m which the apblhn were found mi 
ttM cracked nipples of a person who had been suckling an «>hthous child. He ouotes at 
lengtti the microacooical aeacHption of a fungus found by Hoffman and Leuckart, wliicb hid 
a double form,, one having afi the characters of an oidium, and the other showing slif^t^ 
scutate threads, which in their lateral brancliee developed sporanmK (q>oridia), out of wMia 
tbe ^rea proceed. He states his opinion that the structuree knovm as aphthte exhibit 
moaUy two forms of funruB : one tmly fonninB sporaugin (q>oridia) with ^res, and ooa 
onl^ forming cocddifc; uie latter exhibiting what was ordbsrlly termed otdiiun albicat]& 
!niis oidium ne consideri to be only an undeveloped form of the other, which is probably t 
le»lomitu8. 
In connexion with microscopical investigation, it may be well here to bring to notice a 



_ _ . which Dr. LarobeS tMaks most highly o^ for the preservation of oerve^ gangliL lbs 
retina, cancer cells, and delicate protein-holding tissues. It 1> used by PacdnL and is of the 
foQowiDg composition: — Corrosive suUimate, 1 part; pure chloride of sodium, 2 parts; glyce- 
rine, 13 partsj distilled water, 103 parts. This is to be left to stand for two months, thtn 
mixed with distilled water in tbe proportion of one to three parts of water, and then Sltotd 
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Tb«n ia dto ■ p>p«r, "Uttior 4ib Anfbemhmi WkroekopiBcbw Prtpsrate," bf Dr. 
ffWmiiill <^ Frukfort, in ibe "Arddv sor Fordenmg dcr WisaenadiaftlidMti HeilkuDde," 

W^ haw not KpKetartaif tibstract rfttie fbUbwftig ptpen", *Hch »re of Interest: — TTebw 
ffe neOni^ der ZeDenkerne, by RmiWjffi Virchow.' fe- koontnini der Wiere, by OttO 
Berlnnann.* f^tbe Utter qipeare to be a v«rf int*restlnflkper, contwiiD^ a dmrnptton dC 
the DiicroMapieal tppeanmee* of the kidney m varioni fonro of Asceae, »nd altnding to the 
gta tL l ali oMOf moat nradem wriCera on the raUectO U«ber die Bedentnngder BSndenwebe 
KOrpeifAten fhr dis BntrririWnng; and fnsbeeonifre mr du Wacbsthcm der krebaigen Gesch"- 
i»«hto, W Dr. E. Wagner.* Hew Beobachttmgen nber Amybide Degenerttion, br Rudolph 
Tlrehow.* TTAer den Bm der haogm, by UandL* niree cams of Kni:Jic>ndroma, by 
ToMd.* Foniuriten of CiTataHhie Carbonate of Lime io the Bony Lamellfe of Bn<^ndrom^ 
by Oemena.' InlfaMria in ttie Intestines of Uan, by Hthnsten.* Hicroecmio ObMrvatiim 
•B the <KnniktiOD of theTeM^of tbe %«in lirinir Anhnah, I7 Walter.* Tlhria Medi- ' 
*«nBiB,byWa)ler.* Derelopmant and S^cture of Human TeetL byUagitoL" Tumonr 
itiiii w l 1^ a HnODoa Cyrt wnfafai a fiebKeona ftolfid^ by But^tMt' 
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I ^y it M iiuff h/ CUor ^b r m , taJcen iy A« SToulfi. — Henry Thompson, s private soWter in the 2nd 
' ' ■ *■' ■" '' "■ " " ' arinp pre?iousIv made an ineffectual, Bttw ■ ■ • ■ 

md, aetennined on April 13th, 1857, to aiuMu u»> i>bu« 
Dces ofcUorofonn. _Dr.Charles H. Smith, who records 

inutes afler he had taken the poisotL An empty vial 

lying aear bad eridentJy contolned chlorolbrm, of which substance the breath of the patient 

■bo smett sbtmgly. He had already vomited, but cool ' - - - ^ 

breatiu'np was stertorous, the pulse about sixty. To e; 1 

was nwd, and a pint-aud-a-riatf of warm water was ( 

twice pnmped out^ loaded with fiimes of chlorofbrm. 1 

were introduced into the stomach before the witfadrai i 

trt>e, vomiting occurred, hut the pulse became feeble, ti 

ifide to light The effect of the cold douche on the b 1 

•ceming advantage, the pulse growing stroni^r, but KO | 

dbcontinned. The sumcg becoming cold, the patient ' t 

krge Btimnlstjrig enema was given, and mustard cat I 

(betweM 12 p.H. and 1 x.tt.) the symptoms were more ' ' 

dow and feeble; the ftc« purple; the pulse reduced to [ 

intermittent. At one o'clock a gradnat improvement ci 

tion was easy, the pulse sixty, feeble, but regular. Thi ' 

the T4th. At 8 A.K. thepuUe was at ninety-eight, and | 

was coated, and the fauces were red- he had pnia in 1 , 

The patient stated that the vial, whf ' 
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■n ounce oi Bii^liste of Dugaeu* vu •dministertid, but ^MiuWd. A bup«Mia« #i>4 w 
aoeniA wm idnuniatered, with • Urge oiiuititj of warm Wktsr, which broutit aw&j large 

440b. Itt the OTwiina milk w«»i^«ct£tt by-tin* Btpmac^, m "ma- alio " ' -" ^" 

Dn the foUuwii^ dsf (15th) he did nut aleep. He lufforodfrom.Mi iac .... _ . 

and the pain ia the ibroU CQnlinued. There was pain in the abdomen; the toague was drf, 
and tfaiokl; ooatoA. The atoouch letaiiLMi cokl waUrr 1>^ neiMled owtor oiL- Ab mmm 
cauaed aeveralctoi^ Warm foioetitatioDa Trare ^>lied, aad at bedtiae thiee p>in»«f ifo 
extract of heabane were given. ^^ the 16th tjiere was a i«atl««a oigbtj ifacte was paia i> 
die region of the Ever, and jaunVEe ^peaied; the pulae was 110; theakio was bot aa4 dij; 
tbe expectoratj,on wa« somewhat luatv ; then was no cntpiUtion, but the rac^intioB v«t 
harsh behind. Ten grains of mvas h; dHtrg. were ^ven, and half-a-doBea vof^ wara piMii 
over tlie region of the pMo. Tea and toast and mUc were relished j and the bowels VMt 
operated on seTend timei in the daj. The ^uadioe was iocwaaed in tha avKiing. ThrM 
graini of henbane wore nepaated jn iLe eienin^. On the ITth (he pulaa waa at ainatyeix; 
ue altin was soil and moist; the pain in the tln^Mt and over the Ut«t had disa)>p«ai9d; thi 
, ooijunotiira and akin were var/ jeUow. Half an oddm of the tartnle of poMB» spd.aoda 
waa adaunistered. Fram Uija d»te in^rovemeBttook ^»ea, and thejatrndioa dac w ag o d. P«ia 
in the ri^t shoulder, and in theiegiun of the hver, waametbjmeKurialL ou{m, aodrUislea 
Bt (he laat daj of the month he waa weU. — Amtricatt Journal of iht MeJiad Sdanat, OcL 
1857. 

(The use of the stomaoh-piunp waa in this case meet reasonable. Btrt here, with the ex- 
Mption of a ai^ly of fresh air, ue treatment should have ceased, the bodj being left to itsdf 
to throw off the volatile poison. The administratiiMi of a large does of ammonia, althoaghin 
aooordanoe with the routine practJc« of the da;, we pronounce unheaitatingl; to have besa 
BotnenlT'taBlaM^ bttf pamvoiti, ttttdJAg 1)? its phy^logioal actioa to pronote the oaotiBB- 
aaoe of the raty qrmptoms it was iniended ta rtopve. The aft«r-adininiB&atioQ of purn- 
tirea, while yet the surfaoe of the stomach waa iiyected and initable, seems to ua e^iodj 
oljeclionatakL The stgsiaek ^eoM Iha f i g ^tire Ansa m » Mw pouon : in other wot^ 
fiatnre corrected the practitioner.] 

Pouonittg hy Silladotma: Steovery, — Dr. G. Horing relates the case oTaman who, having 
a pain in hu stomach, had (pven to him a i^stw* containing half a drachm of eztrBCt of b^ 
laotHuia in half an ounce of spirit of wine, with directions to take eight ca" ten drops twice cr 
tbrioe dailj. On the aecond night ^pCembeir, 1S65), the pain reComing, he drank the wliols 
9f the fluid which remained (quantity not sut^dj at 1 am. This was followed bj Tsnlai'K 
vomiting, ^ntneas, and iosa of coascioumesa. At half-past G his face V4s erowing red aW 
hot The ejetida were half-closed; both eyea were turned upwards, and their veas^ w«R 
stranglj> injected; the pupils .were widely dilated; (ho. laoe, neclc, and chest were mudi 
swollen; the breathing was laborious and rattling; the pulse was thirty-seieo, the raiW 
artery being full, hard and firm to the touch : the skin of the body was hot aod dry ; tha 
Smbs Could be ipoved easily. The patient could not be roused by shouting or «^-Hif -A 
vein being opened in his ann- tlie olood. which flowed slowly waa dark-c^ured and thick 
iAot the application of cold lotions to oia head, with nnapisms, hot vineEnr fnTneataPun^ 
and vinegar dyatera, consciousness gradually returned, and he passed a yeOow-green, stia^ 
evacuation. He was put in a b^ at 100° rahreohcit, and sight leccltes were applied bshiod 
the ear. The symptoms which now apjieared were, great difficulty of swallowing (but unso- 
oompanied by any redness of the mouth or Ikuces)^ dryness of the mouth, thiiet, witb violMt 
headache, and a jeellog of pressure on the eyes. He waa ordered to drink copioualy of miK, 
and to have a mixture of nitre. In three hours he fell into a quiet sleep ; afler wtuck hs 
perfectly regained ixmsdousness and power of speech. The pupih beca(ne again movable 
and the injection of the vessels nearly disappeared. Headache, lassitude, and douh|| vison 
Oontinned during severe days. Becovery was perfect — WHjimtittg Cerrt^ondatt-Mitl, 
30, 1867; and Sc/mtdfi Jahrbucktr, Bmi xcviL, 1868, No. L 

AMorefts* on tke Pht/tiologieal Actioa of certain Poitom. — Professor Kulliker hae pabnti 
a Dumber of experiments on the phyaological action of ourore, ooni^ strychnia, opum, nioo- 
tine, veratria, and hydrocyanic acid. His observations have been cbieBy made on Ifogsi tal 
rabbits and dogs have also been used. The &>llowing is the wmmary of the oompaiiuits 
results arrived at : 

1. JAiscvlor irriloMify. — (a) Some poisons (tnuaia, and probably oonia) paralyse &t wr*" 
in the interior of moacles, without diminishing the musodar irritabih^, wtnoh «ven btt 
longer than usual ^) Other substances (veratria, knd probably extract of Uaok heDebon) 
do not aM«t tll.^ the nerves, bid kUl the musdes. (c) OUht sabstanow {m hyiiaejtsai 






■ligwedbj t^Tfep- 
p ^ OMM, RnvKtia, »r ljunnaii,' are 'fMB frrit^e, Slid taw 
tk«ir uritabiK^ mon qmcUj than other muBclMi' 

S. e hi fc w f i w j *W)fc— (a) fte y»ria< *t irfcteh g a d i TCri B i^tdirr tppmn ia tafepandent 
of ihe fMaof'tte mi in u mr homim; (otpvrimealS' en atuBiato pcnMned Witk cnnre, diow 
tfa*t tfa»m«alMwliaM bwvm itra ooia^Mify paraljwd, beoenw rigid mom liinriy tots Ae 
MiMm. <M IhV'poiiraH wMefa-aMlTM Oe mMMfar fibres (twakna «Dd hrdrocfuila acid) 
pn»dmo» n gMi ^-mow rqndr- ((^ nn vMcnt tetanie Ktkm mAiMcl br ophn, Mrrcfa^ 
«b4 <Jwh i« tl y, prodaawwgWiiytMi wwly paripd. (<t) The uyuU B li wi w hmMb wibi t a B wa 
tM faydrQC y MB acM) to the wmIms, Mwda rfgHitr; Aat of <itfaer'p<»lBtw-(M Taratih) 
HTOtira it 

the Mr>M(aMnM, aaniin*>:batalleWr Modify OeMlibDVf the haait; mammi, theomm- 
of bote is slight!]' increafted at fiisL If tlie heart is cat into jMeces, i6ia only Ifee portkna 
MpfriiaA'wkkMslion-iaUBh'aDBtimio-to baak <)>> n«pataDM-«Uok acticn AemiMelee 
MralTM dn tbe Ceait, and MM tmdur'm rigM; wMiprai^-uid tUatMaiiauoonpaDfed 
«y aartrwa* ntamM, iririali ia afeatat -wban vm*i> ia uMd. (<^ PmBona itUA pmdn«e 
•MaaiuantaliKfatfjon thikiavt; bMii««a««f paiaoaiiBf wiA «fMBi, cKlt Mninm of 
talaiwiii iTM amoaqiaifed b^ k brief aareat cf tfee haart^a a0ti«ii doting iSmute. (d) Tbe 
illibatiiliiiiiia 1 1 fnma iii | mmIj mil lij fcn [iiiimaa vHck pata^ die peripbOTie mrves. 
Qaar tkeeeiafe d» sot peaaan atriBM moUt^. <e) Darin; tMtatannemdMed far atrydt- 
nia and opium, these o^ria an eneated n • atate «f oontrMlSMi. (/) BeMrio stmiulmon 
■t'th«<)wMlaardbyeoa«aiaBtowTM%fu*aau[] teirie'cDaCnctien<if tte iTBJphlttie bearts, 
hatt it OMMa Ml aieea abarijr 4>i in tbe velmtuy tnwriea. 

■ 4k Actim*ma n m u m i» tfli l tm. ( <^ The roeeitl »ode of ectigB af ceriafci pciaoM (onrara) 
«Uah ataadc o^ iba itaMorBMTe^ and Mi on Ike aenoiy nvne ariy at a later period, or 
■et •> aft pwBta ant-diffeaanaaa b a i w ea n theee Baai a u a Mwe wb W "o oQier kiail of expert- 
aaent haa hitberto even M one te enapeet (t) Bqwrinatata wUi eum* pn^e' thet nerree 
hiii|ii Italy panhaed an eamble of wgainiiw tiMir Icat pover ea MBdnotoia. (c) Tetanic 
yeigooa-ere oa y a M i a ef oa B^ tety peaahaing ft* motor Btrree ij bwJ-M dt ameat (d) OOier 
poiaons (as comre, conia, mooting and nydrocyanic add) paralyse tbe motor Derrea tbronrii 
lheK«iinD«ftbeUaoi; tbeyAaarr aeHon of the Ant ttane it m ttie OcpaiHieii of t£e 
■aarei^ diaitef AeeaideatlMir tranka. («) In eartun draonelaMaat Mrrooa tobea, with 
' lhe»»B< Mae oiMOh«ed, anatiUea B ehtoofooodMtiogimpraaBi a m a fcimi*Mi FJoree that 
Ike an»«yitade»is the 4nly acKre MemMib (/> Tba AeMarious ectfoa «f aoske poteons on 
the oerrM is manifeated more alowlj when uey^ are applied locally than when they an 
ji^aated veto the Maod; A* oaaaa saaaoa ts be that the neraew tiawe la mora dowly pene- 

lagm»n^ r"**™" manifeal ipiniri iffinitiee tnr eniTrin mgaaa - Than are m yet only ner- 
vine iMaMH.aa4 nnacidaa poilaoK Tbe Comer are 4ifidad iMft Iteee gtoi^e: {i^ tboee 
vliiek acton tbe grey aaaMer <veralriB, Ktyokiia, oniam) ; <>> ttaoee wUidi aStet the Berrer 
tofaee fenare, eonia); M Aon irtuob aot o» both elaoianla (hydiWfaBie and, iriootJne, 
«the(). la eaah gnop Man an akoimta and panlneni. No pefaon la known wMch aota 
asdMiralr on (be mMclea, aMhongb ntalria amf JmM be loduded in nch a eleaa. We 
poeeaea no Mood-poiaon — that ia to ny, no substance 'Wfaiid) ao raodika tbe msboat tJayst^- 
fagiarinlMtonaeftheaaCTtlelanenta of the Mood M to render the fluid imurioo. Ft^na 
aa^ca ergaM both throeMh the medinm i^tbe Wood end wben eMtted locally, aod the rapid 
•Mioa of vielent »oi«eas la aatunlly esplaiBod by the npidi^ of the eirariaiton. — ArAio far 
fiaUui. AmaLimi Pi9tiaL,SmdtL, l&Ul; mti L' Unim Mtditak, ¥*nim 2&, 1668. 

■SyKhMafctpitt JSikw't A t M t l e <a Hf Ptimm </IU i haig wnil»— Dr. William HaMnwri, 
esaistaiit-aucgwa of the United Stetee aaujr»«oaainnicatee seaie inteNetiBp detuls on the 
dwTe sulgjeot- Some four jean ainoe, Fiioee Paul ef Wnrtemburg eommtuueated to U. Da 
Teaey the aeeolte ^ aune e^Mrimeota peifttmed bdore tba VnaA AmAtmj at Sdeoeee \ij 
grrfwaoraiwen. AoaortiiigaoPihiaeBaaVPnaaaor Bibna eaeand a aaolaenafce t» Mta 
Um in the hiif end chaeta^ and by taUag the aalidate diaoerand by Urn, pceaiBlBd att alarm* 
■gm^tom^ and in faatoiffend no ineoareiMBee tharefnm. 

The antidote in f neetion, ek steled br Piiooe Pnol, ia preparad acoordkkg to th« follewinc 
■BMpe^-^4 Potaew iodidi, gr. ivi ; hfMMa^'aUaaiMaTOt., gr. 4; broi^aii, 3v. ; leadropaof 
this mixture dilated with a tableiJKMMiful or two of wine or braindy, ooaelitMe etkMa^ ta be 
NfealedifBeoaaiary. It rant be kept in f^aMtopnend viela^ weU seoured. FriMM Ptal 
fiirw«n)ed»^all^Mli^(tfthiB.BdxtnntoM.]>a Veeey, who need it aeimafiJI/ ia tba 
eaacs of two men bitten by rattlMnakn near his reaidenoe in Iowa. 

t 



nrnkhed. The mu ramaiiwd ptrfw^f w«0, wT tm m a i Ua dntiM u •■ bour front th* 
necptioa tt tha iqjiuy. 
■By i— ri a.— A wry totga wtaamikc wt aawto to bto« ywiy wdf (—ww nimBmUJU)^ 



mad* to bite ■ 7«WMr wolf (mmm 
Dm MiMl amnhm tlw left a. 
, nd tha woir axWiMed ligM of 



iOA Cftmmpis. ^ J^iM .8«>ni. [-^MP^^ 

Dawt<aiaaMti^adate«*»thaaMhy>fcnMtMgtDr.TT iilil iHMjawiMi i 4 »M M l 
tiea(rf'l«MtQ^iUeSoac7, and BnMhnntnm jMrfoinedaddilUBalMqMnntMtR with ^ IW 
raaulta apaa *bm wlu^e mn axc««4)ig(r MtwAntrwy ; rad be thmka tha^ wfaei Uk<a in 
tine, it caaj b« aotiMly dqiiaiad i|KMi in tba i^uaoiMMa mimdt td tka ntttMoakay and p«^ 
hws >lsa in those of other Tenomoua Mrpeiita. 

&ptrimmt 1.— SMwick finadL airilw faM|iiti) Itewa^ wu HtteiL «■ tbe Snd of Jidr, 
18&7, iitJheiB(l»fiDe«rortlMrigiithaiidb7akigarattl«Mke<cr«M>w «M(|ImmIm>, wbM 
he Ta> in the aot «f pattiiig into a jar few pretwTatJBa. The Hike infliotod a regr dae* 
woDnd,aiidhtug)^biafhiigi to thsei^«rior»aeooMlortwobefc«» it iirfd be Intnrfaaif 
AboutfenriniiMtwaftef tt^Mte, and bifawnach pain or BwdKM bad naoed, Dr. Hbok 
moitd admiaiitatad oae diiae at Bibron'a antidrta. The lyiiytwwi dnait imnediatflfy disi^ 
pwved. Forty miButaa after giriBg tha Brat deaa, tiw paia and awaUiiig ntanad, aUrodad 
with conaderable throbbJDg. Dr. Hammood npeatea tlie tnedioiiie, and in loa than fii« 
Binutaa tba Burnt bad nMinad itt aatttnl MMHiWi, aad all {tain aod pahMwn had 

- -khed. The maa ram '- ' - ^ -^ " -^ "^' -■— - ' ^ — - 

eptioa tt tita wgarj. 
aqpwi— ri 3.— A *<r, 
about thcM noutlia old. The aatpeat trounded 
minutea iAm the bite the leg ma maclt mroBeB, 

MM, nwaing, atretcWng, nd Ux^iag abo«t im an tariou nmntr. T1mIb» afvmfoaa «m- 
tiouea to incr w wB in intMMitjr till tnatality to ataod, drowMtw, aad ^iifiA ooarolim mor^ 
menu enwed. fir. HamnMiid now <lhi^ mini** froan tha infliition of (ha t««mI> game 
NX drops of the antidote, with the alaioat initanUDeooa diwffearaoBa td tha olMtred kj^^ 
loms. tn & few minnteB aftarwarda the aninal ate a large piMt afwatt 

^Scptrwuni 3. — Od the following day the hbm •nakawaanuda to bite thewotf lbr«e liniw 
in the space of Gve minutea, in theflHUc, neok, andoheaL InhroBinuteaiAw tha laat Uli^ 

tlifi fiffnrli iiri1ifniiaiiiiiniiiii iniiliiii 1 lij tliii jiialiilllj fif Hiii wiilf In ■fciiii, (iii|>i>g iniiijia 

tion, and a &x«d axpnanon of oountenanoB. Some aelajr oeeoirad in gating Uw ■iitiibna 
ready ; and beTora Dr. Wmhbm«h oovld adminialar it, all agsa of lib had ifipartatiy caaaaA 
NeTertbelesB, be placed HX drops Ikt down tha throaty wherq it anMningly nmainod, m ■■ 
«ffbrt of swaUowtng waa iMrceived. Howerer, in one nuaute M^iiratioB ^ain coaiBaMn^ 
and the heart contd be &h to palaat« The wolf lired for twatt^-aevan minirti^ m^ thaa 
died oiuuatoae. 

The rapidity of the action d* tha poiwa In this OMt, awing to the largA qnaatitj i»l>o(faMad 
intothenBien),pra*eatadasttQDeaafuli«ue. Thegood eSacta of thnanlidata vut^bowwre^ 
anffldenthr qiparent lo e¥eiT observer ; and Dr. HauDonil faaa no donb^ that bad it bsM - 
given before tha faciiJ^ of awaOowing was lost, lbs Hfo of Iha aiuniaL wooU hava baw 
eared. 

&a>ermmt 4. — Alter Dr. Hammoi^'s retnra to Fort Biley, a large crUshi innflmat^ 
which be bad broa^t with him from the Bo<^ Honotuiu, was made to bilo a dog five montin 
M. The wovnd wta nade in the right obenlder. 3te |niaci»»a aOBOti of tba Me eom- 
meneed in ten mtnutaa,-cauBng mqiing, raapiratioo, inabihij to stan^ fa. Ba ttXmapbei Id 
^ve a doee of the antidote^ but the dog would not swallow ; and be Ivd no meaiB afc hMri bf 
which to introduce it into the stmnacb. He again tried to administer tha nmody, but wMk 
out suqcCM. The third dose wu inhaled into the liiMi. By (bis time the d«g waa peiftet^ 
■enseleai, and was dead in forty-flTe aunutea aAo tta hiflietiwi of the bite. Taiy digW 
swdliug i>«ouRed in the woundad ^ri 

£>j>mmaiU 6k— Foity-fiTe minutes after the last fflmwinunt, the auna inaka wm made m 
biteanotherdogof Ibe tame littcfBH the pcaoeding. Ibe wound waa inflirted jg the law 
jaw, very near tha mouth. At the end <H three nunutea, and befcce any liolant aympton 
ensued, a doaa e£ tbs antidote waa givea The 4o^ swatlowad it readily. ?ive muMtss 
afterwards, the auimni seemed very nneuy. Respiration was aoodwKtcd, and he pr^rred to 
lie down In the shade. At tha end of about iAeen ninatea be oo<dd' stand wllk ^■onl^; 
and as the iickneaa ^rf*'*'^ to b« on the increase^ another doaa wm admiaiAared. K^ady 
iail of this waa loat Slight swdKi^ was now pesceived in the Iboe and oock Wbaa 
lonaed, the aAimat wenid walk a few yards, tboogb with grsat diffionl^, Bud evidently m^ 
foredrestawlMiek A<bont OM boor after dta bits be kn)ad a lilda mSk,nd — e iisd I* 
be better, waggng hia tail when spobsn to, aad walking with Ism afbd MofaMNsaeofte 
qrmptoms occurred; and in faot Ibe dog waa to all smaaranoe par f aHly wafl to (wa Inn 
after the laesptian of the iqjurr, exoapt Ihatabgfat amitling of the nnder jaw stiU rmsiMd. 
Dr. Haouncmd saw an mot* of htnt pi aazt BMSninf , when this had Smppammi, ^td he ml 
aa aetiTe and bMly aansoal. 

Dr. Hammond had no farther oppoitonttiea of aenotiiBg the expariment with etfaarmlBak 
Dwing Us abMM«t bowanr, the antidoto was used byDr. (Widg^ UatedSlatananiiytls 



lAfim 1m wis jIm odMtod for MriitetM is th« Mter •xparimB|ttiO>J« :tixB ftUmriBg mbi^ of 
ntch he &TOdred at. tbramond wfOi the Bnmuaed aocount: — 

"Id July, 1867, * giH, tgAd fifteoa yoftn, wis bitWo U Port ^er br ■ rsttlenuke, on tbe 
donal wpect of (be Grit phaUox of tlie ring fioMr of , the right band. In a lew nomsota Um 
finger becwne swollen uid bluiib. Mid wnen I first saw ber, about ten minutes afW tliQ 
receipt of the woimd, the lbre-«nn had bc^un to swell, and pun extended to the elbow. She 
vaa depicsaedjand ■otnewhAt luuieeftted. An elder tdster had sucked tbe wound bum the 
flnt instant. There being sufficient qiaoe above tbe wound, I ^plied s cord tigbtlj around 
tbe finger, and then msda s free incision down to the bon& As soon as the articles could be 
procured from the hospital, I gave ten drops of the bromine miiture diluted, and injected 
into the wounded Gc^r the preparation recommended by Dr. David Braisard, of Chicago, 
Illinois;* vie lodinii, gr. x; potsssii iodidi, gr. xxx; aquie deitillatBi, flj.; solve. Ttyb 
petient expressed herself relieveo after the first dose of the bromine; * second was given in 
twenty minutes. The solution of iodine iqjected caused severe smarting pain; the fluid and 
air from the syringe could be felt a little above the wriat, uid ultimately caused suppuration 
of tbe cellular tissue on the back of the hand. Nothing more was done. The girl recovered." 
In cODJuoctioa with tbe mixture referred to in this paper, it wiU be observed that Dr. 
Ooolidge hud open the wound, and ii^ected the cellular tissue with tincture of iodin^ aa 
recotmuended by Dr. Brainard, of Chic^o, so that the favourable result in this instance can- 
not be attributed solely to the nee of Bibron's antidote. — Amtricaa /euraol </ Ott Medkal 
Awweea, Januaiy, 185B. 

ft i ssw f iiy htf As (Bttan&e Cntata.— Dr. Robert Orshame, snrgeon ot her U^esiy's ship 
WMmgfon, reports two cmh of poho eh g by Oi» heit> osnanthe erosata, er w3d celuy. On 
&a morning of Febru^ IStb or tbe preeent year, the barge of ttie T W lh yto * was ordered 
ariior« at OunUMown, for the pnnmM of being sertibbed, end tbe gear deaned t^ the boat's 
WW. Oose to tbe spot selecCMl for their epMatiena ren a small streain, akm the buln of 
WtMi grew abmdaoce of the jdant b qoestion. Ae men had strared atoi^ the stream, ani 
MBw ofthemhedpidedm) tlrapUat, washed tfae root or tuben and eaten theni, their exam- 
ifc beteg ^ledily Mknrea by the rest For eome time after arrival of tbe men widi tbe 
BMMa^ aottung oecorred to indoce any sospidon. Abont twenty minntes past ten A.if., Dr^ 
Qrahame was summoned to Robert Owen, who vaa hbonring mider an efrileptac form of 
■Hade T%e matt ma in a state (^ ilmMt hmnotable righ^, inseaiible^ mouitiK, and 
btaaUung stertorontly. The ooontenanoe was Hvid ; Qie eyes were fixed, the pupils dilsted ; 
MOgmneoiis foam isMod from the mootb ; there was otrfethotanos; the ptuse me very feeble^ 
sad the hearts aotion acaioely perccplftile; the hywer jaws were flrmly kxted, the tongue 
bainff much inflamed, and protrnding. Dr. Qnhame, suspectin|> ptrison, had produced on 
inqnfry- some of tiie root of tfie ^ant fiom v^kfa tbe man had CMen. Brandy, then an 
emetic of salphate of siDO, then a mil dose of seeqtucarbonate of ammonia, were given, but to 
BO ptiTpoee : tbe man expired calmly about ten mbtues later. The reet of the men who had 
panaken of the root were now slumed. To aH a ^c eoietio was admuiietemL followed by 
ODpiooe draugfata of tepid water. In five of the cases, indnditig the man who (Bad, the spaa- 
ibmHc aoccMona were asrere and soceeanve; in one the more promloeQt symptom waa 
MCtrame iCM l heumjas , qKrroachfng to mania. In almost all there were semi-delirium and 
fMftation, if not oonTulsian, and ia one or two prostration, reqairing repealed snuB doses of 
DMady sod ammoma. In two of the eases the men bad sud nothing, expecting to brave it 
oM, when they nddeidy M ia eonvnlsiTe fltA * 

Wiliara WaUi, Aip'a coipotal, who bad been assisting, nnfEngly sod without f^ reported 
Am he had eaten some oT tbe root While an emetic was being prepared, be became giddy, 
Ae emetic acted wdl; bat soon afterw&rdacODvnIsive fits came r^Muy on,aad ended in two 
hmrs in his decease. The body Ot one man waa opened br Mr. Iionson. The stomach wee 
ntqi^; tongfa viadd tenatAoea nraona adhered to the inner lining, which was nnidi congested. 
Ib tb e tknm, tmafl portions of tbe root were fotmd. On opening tbe abdomen, and pr»- 
vfo^y to ezamlniDg tbe stomach, an overpowering and pungent odour trf (be plant became dif- 
fond, resembling that c/ celery ssed. In all the easee, (he men c^mqtlained of conetant and con- 
(hmed trOotationa, strongly fiavonred by tbe planL— JMiwI Tima and OaMl$e, Uaieh 6th, 1858. 
■pacMl Tdathn to As Jtffrtt of Di 
a series of eaperiinents with varii 
0, and 10 per cent <£ akwhol 1 
nmsahs of rabbits, and the jugii 
-JMuunUary eoMoi The ikyectioD 
ily where it had oome into dir 
t in the ia^ In^nri^ji^^thajn 



__r ■ ew Ot*Ja*umi^AleahiA,v»AtftMTi^Ji^to &« digrr*» of DOu- 

(mn witk tralm'f—Dn, Jaoobi and Valck hare pesformed a series of eaperiinents with various 
OiMiDea of water and aloi^tri-^ra. M, 80, 70, 60, 40, 20, and 10 per cent <£ akwhol Tbe 
mixtoies were thsown Into the cr<^ of pgeoBS, tbe atomsahs of rabbits, and the jugular 
''«>■» of dooa, M>d the Cdlowinc reatilts wen ofaesrved.— littnMrfory etutal The ikyection of 
*Kohol itaetf produced diatinet pathological ebang«s only where it had oome into direct 
(iWitact with the manAfane ; and henoe tiieae w .> > - - * 
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bid ftppetrancea were fimited to the saaHi intestine ; wtdle in pweou tlup ittga In Sie cnp 
ftnd ended in the eecood or third part of the alinientiuy cmaL Vbtj vere mmiBtrongn 
marked in the crops of pigeons and the stomachs of rabbits — their dqp^e cotieaponiting vna 
8mt of the conceotration of the »lcohoL" The ideciion of ten cubic cenfimlfrw of ilMolate 
sicohol inb> the crop was foUowed during life by frequent attempts to Tomit ; atler death the 
mucous membrane of the crop was foand quite destroyed, indurated, broken up, and mudi 
corrugated ; the muscular coat was hjperremio ; the veaaels were very fiiB, and the blood la 
them waa coagulated and thickened. Concentrated alcohol therefore acta primarily b; pro- 
ducing congestion, hypertcmia, and stasis; and then, by removing the water Irom the mem- 
branes and olood-Tessela, it destroy? the former and proauces ooagolatjon in the latler. In pro- 
portion to the dflution with water, these results were less apparent; while the phentancna cf 
uTitation becanie more (Ustinct, and the areolar tissue of ttie crop was infiltrated with yeUowiah 
exudation. When twenty per cent, of alcohol was nsed, diere was a thorough Bof^uing and 
ilesquamation of the mucous membrane; with ten per cent no remarkable change was obaerred. 
mie quantity of fluid found in the crop was very small, or dmost none, with the lowest per- 
centages of aioohol; while after theinjeclion of tiie strongest (eigity to ninety-njne per cent! 
flie quantity of fluid found exceeded that which had been thrown in. This la explaioed pv^ 
by the removal of water ttom the lisues, partly by the impediment to abaorptltMiarisingfrrai 
the chemical chuigea in the mucous membrane and the coagulation of the blood. The chaiuea 
tn the other parts of the alimentarr canal corresponded widi those in the crop, but were vm 
in decree: the gUndutar coat of the gizzard was generally Mund— the mnse^r coat always 
M, bwng prate(Aed iy ^te homy lining of the organ. Inrabtutathe^ppgaraaoaBowwMpoirtwi 
in general with, (boae described aboTe. In ti^ asirnaU the changes produced Itj l a am w i 
of water Irom the tdamea wece not found when ei§^^ parcenL of aioohol w«sused; whilein 
pigeons they were found at sixty per cent: this ia explained by the &ct of the alnmach ngw» 
aaving been qoUe eouity is. the rabb't*. In oonaequence of panlyaii of the muscles of lia 
eardiac oiifice, alcoboUc fluid eic^>ad from the mouth. The mucous membraae of the oj^ 
part of the alimentary canal was red in proportion to the degree of concentratuui ; the iwb 
Iiess disappeared when from ten to Lwenty par cent, of aloobol was employed. In the Utm 
and hidaeyt great hypenemia was the only morbid ajmearance. — Ibnri and blood. Theaetiia 
of the heart was greatly increaaed, except where tieath was imiaediataly produced by lla 
injection of oonoontrated alcohol into the blood j after death it was found diai^ided; espeoaUf 
en the rig^t-eide |^as well as the large reius), with blood. There was no remarkable duaffi 
in Che l>lood of aouiala killed by injecting alcohol into the cri^ or stomach ; while in the twa 
dugs experimented on, the Uood with which (he alcc^i had come into contHt was firing 
coagulated : with seventy per cenL the clot had the ordinary araieaiaQce ; while with e^ly 

KoenL it ooutained, besides flbrin, a large (quantity of oo^uUted albumeq and bmuialin — 
1^1 and regnraUon. In the pigeona the rei^ation ^a* at £rst irregular in fieqneni; 
»nd laborious ; al a later period, up to deati;, it was short and quick. In rabbits it always 
increased at the beginuing of tlie exporimenta, and considerably iSnunUbed towards the f^ 
In the does, after Uie injection of from twenty to eixty percent, id alc«ihoI,tltebrekthlug»ii 
soore or tesi q\uokea«d, then graduallr became nornud. The luogi in these muimaJs won 
found collut^d, pale, and bloMlass — tne result of oosgulatimi in the nghl heart. In &» 
pigeons atui rabbita the lungs were always much eogor^d with blood. In pigeona and nb- 
biu, as stupefaction advano^ diece waa a ^kiog of ten^ierature, often stron^y mailed, 19 
to the time of death ; while in dogs, after the ii^ection of a mixttire oontaining from tweatf 
to eisty per oeaL of alcohol. Hie commenoement of stupefacUon was alwava attended by ■ 
sli^t increase of heftL — Nervous Sj/ittiK The phffliamena oonnaoted with the central mom 
of the nervous system were strongly marked ; but it was only in the cases in which the sW 
hol was injected into the blood, that the symptoms carr«q>ended in duration and iuteealf 
with tl>e proportion of alot^ol used. The ii^eclioD of t«D per cent, of akwhnl into (he aoft 
of pigeons wee followed by onl v a traoaieDt laaaitude and aomnolency. When a mora coocca- 
trated misture was n*ed, Che lucda became unable to atand; then Uiey reeled about and M); 
and at laat (when from forty to Dinety-oine per cent of aloobol wwe iq i e rte <^ became p»- 
fecU^ stupefied and uuconaoioua, in which stale they oontinuednntildealh«KOurred,a(panoA 
varying from forty-seven minutes Co three hours and twenty minutes. In experiments with 
twenty percent of alcohol, tiiepig*onsIiTedtwenty-fbnr hours witbontb^gporftetly sttm- 
fled. The affeotitMi of the motor system waa manifesled by oonstant tretabmig of the bMn 
twitcliings of 6m wbigs in many casea; convulsive afaiveringa of the entire body, Fepeatsa 
from time to tine in one instance ; and in many aUgfat opisthotonos. In rtUiits the phme- 
raena were rirailar; but in these the injection of twenty percent <^ alcohol soon prodnarf 
perfect ittipeiactioti and annstheaia, troia which the animala reoovered in tb<* course of wans 
nonrs. The effect of dWerent degrees of dllntian were clearly obserrwl in On eaaes of iifW- 
tion into the blood. Whau tweoqr oubio w*<taiiti-«i of a mii tore ogntaining twenty ptfewL 
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of klcohol wm OMd, dw OBlgr «fleot prodooed wm ■ i&At and rtpidlj tniuient tottering : 
IJm ii^ectioaof the tuoe qnautit; of mixture, but coutaimng fortj per cent, kt Sret rendereJl 
Che »aimri» unable to raise tbemsetres np; aner this tliey tottered Tiolenti; and frequeudj^ 



^n>ear«uce8 presented b^ tbe nerrons aj^m did not correspond with those obscn-ed as tha 
FesaU of alcoholic poiaoomg in man ; for id the central parts of the nervous sj^lem, with the 
exception of more or leas hypenemia of the membranes of the brain and spinal cord, then 
were no remarkabh <:hau2ea.— iTmbeA* KJMk, 22, 26, 31, 34, 1857: Kni Sduiudtt Jahr- 
huAer, Baadxom, I^SsTNa L 

Poimmmf ly Hatchiili, — Among varioas kinds of haachlch, Professor ScHHorp obulned dl 
]9ucb«rest a pr^aration teimed itrimingi, whidi is used in doses of ten grains for jirodudng 
laugl^ter. It isu the form of ca^as. y«Tj^ tOH^ and difficult to break ; eilemally it is nearly. 
black, and dull ; aaection. through the middle is ofkdirtjgrcy'greeo colour; the fracture is 
uneren ; the odour verj slight, macifestiiig Indian hemp at the fractured audace <m\j ; tli<! 
faste is nther insipid than bitter aromatic. £j bug chewiog, the tough masses are graduallf 
disBolTcd, fearing a Emaj} quantity of a hard crumblj subatacce. LonK-continued chewing 
pradncac irritation of the throat. This kind of haachich differs from that whi6h is brought 
from £g7pt, and still more fhim the weaker preparations. 

Dr. Hemrich, who in previous e^eriraente conducted by Profbssor Schroff had manifestefl 
no remarkable susoeptibuity to the inBueuce of haachich, took, on Mi^ 6th, 16S7, at half-past 
fire P.K., ten grabis of the preparation described above. He cbewed it graiiuallj ; and soon 
Mt irritation m the ceeophagua, heartburn, digbt tnalaim, and d^nesi or the throat In aif 
hour and a half he began to chatter nonsense, and everything that he saw assumed a ridicu- 
lous aspect He was violently agitated : his face and eyes were red ; and his body leit very 
hot ; he felt light in his movements. This state continued about twenty minntes, and wKl 
ftQowed by great d^ression. Everything seemed too narrow for bijn; his sight was lost: 
Us face was pale: he had a feeling of Qow of blood tonarde the head; and when he wag 
Bfted up, ha experienced a sensation of pressure in tbe pit of the stomach; his pulse was very 
small, and sometimes could not be felt for a considerable time. His conviction was, that ha 
was about to die. The symptoms increased; frightfiil images appeared before him ; snd Jus 
CMuciousness was greatly obscured. As consciousness returned, the Images became less hor-* 
tfbte ; but the patient could not restrain the tumultuous stt«>m of ideas which passed before 
Mm, so that he was obHffed to speak constantly, until he again entirely lost consciousnees for 
a few minutes. IVhen Dr. Schroff saw the patient at a quartei^past eight, the latter recog- 
nised him at onco. He lay in bed ; his countenance was of a healthy red colour, but some- 
what sunken; the pnpils were moderately dilated ; the iris was sensitive to Ught; the eye 
was casilj moved; the brightness of the eyes was unchanged; the conjunctivee of the bufM 
of the e vea were somewhat injected ; the forehead was cool ; the pulse in the carotid and 
tempom arteries was weak, and less frequent than was normal ; tiie hearths beat was very 
fiteble, sometimes scarcely perceptible; tbe pulse at the wrist Eometimes could not be felt for 
■ minute or more: then it would become more distinct^ and rose to seventy-eight (the 
patient's nonnal pulse being bam fifty-eight to sixty). The variations in the pi^ reouned 
several times wiuiin an hour. The bTea£ing was h^t Itnd regular ; the abdomen was some- 
what enbrged, but painless; the limbs were cold, sometimes trembling, easily moved, and 
obedient to the will ; the skin was not tender to the touch ; the urine was passed involunta- 
ry. Tha patient was able to at up and drink. The senses were nuraial, with the exception 
of cutaneous sensibility, which was dull The idea that he most die returned several times, 
and was always in direct ratio with the lU! of the pulse. 

The charachsritrtM qrmploma of this caaa of poisoning were the great and lasting deprestaon 
of the heart's action, aooompanied by the fear of death, after a short stage of excitement. 
Tim ease (fiflbred fttHu tbme lA poiaoning^y haschich in the aboence of inclinatitm to deep, 
Imt agreed with them in the absence of •o^vi)lsions. 1i alao supports the idea that Indian 
hemp and its preparations exerebe over tiie Imt^nation a power which is powessed by no 
ether MDit; nid show* the neat diveni^ in the 8yiapten)9,accardiiw. to the individual. In 
some of St. Schroff 'a experunents, thirty gruns of alcoliolic extract of Indian hemp, taken in 
the course of a few houis, only affected me head ihghtly; while in other cases one grain pro- 
duced dslirinm, great acceleration cS the pujae, restlcamess, and subsequently great deni-ea- 
aoa The drug and it^ preparations ther«&>rs evidcDtly require great caution in use; — Wiener 
WoAfnOad, m, 41, 1S57 ; and SAni^t JdheHUker, Band xcril 1858, No. L 

PottMtinf wiik Ltad ariumgd Laeaeoritr*.—^ young fgfA, employed in bleaching die Iac« 
MQed ''aw]icationadeBrnzelIe&"eaqwiie(uxd.fbrB(nne time violent pains in the head Bhe 
went into ho^ta^ wheres aOet four daja of inleoM aafbiing, she di«& Tha phjaioian attri- 
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bated Qm Bjmptom to poisomug br Iwd. An inqoMt ms bdi and aad|^ of tbe vnecn^ 
«q;»ecuUT of the firer and bruit, mroi^ed « larn qnuility of had. On impia y into Ifaa 
hMhh of the bomntken, it vbs fonnd that thej had expenotoed on mfm^ oceuiona 1711^ 
toiiii of lead potaoning, espedi^ those who had been emptayed in bleaclAw the floVcn. 
This operation con^ts m beating into die auiCux of the materia] powdered cai«0D«t« of leat^ 
tat the puTsose of biding defbct& Henoe this ta»ncb of indnsti; is attended fa; anAtm 
t/BeOa na the health of uie employed. — Journal da Pharmaae, F^vrier, 18S8; and L' Uum 
Mkkeak, VSnitr 22, 1858. 

Pouonmg hy Opaen m In/iutt* : Uteovmy. — Cub L — A male child, aged three ureelca, hid 
•dminitteFed to it, at short intervals, bv the advioB of a midwife, on account of rf itliniiiiiin 
three clyalar& each oontaining tfairty-fiT« drops of Sydenham's landanam. Afl the dysten 
were retained. Dr. Blaoo found the chiM with its eyes dosed, its eyriJds ewoOen, its pap9) 
Donnally dilated, but knmorable ; its hee and ^pa, as well as the rest of the body, swoUeD 
and livid. Reepiration was etow and Bteiiorous; expiraticin was reiy dow: tbe nose wm 
oold ; the limbs were oold and stiff; the temperature of the body WM mwA diminished, io 
spite of the application of external warmth; the pulse was tmperceptflde; the child oouU 
not swbUow. The legs were fomented with warm wafer, linseed-meal, and moetard; and 
two clysters were given, containing co9be and two drops of medicinal praaric acid. In a 
quarter of an hour the <diild moved its head ; the breadiing became more freqtient; and the 
colour normal. At the end of half an hour Qie dhSi opened its eyes; and after BGTcral r^a- 
dtions of the clrster, with a drop of pmswi acid, and the passing' of some firm fiecal matt«i^ 
it was quite well the next day. — Reeut de Thtrrmuiimie ilMko-ChintTy. 17, 1857. 

Cake IL — In the end of December] 1357, a heahhy male child, aged seven months bd 
recommended for it by a midwife a teaspoonhl of chicory syrup, but received instead a tea- 
RKtonful Of Sydenham's laudanum, Fortunately the nauseous taste of the medicine caned 
tae rejection of a portion; but about two-thirds of the quantity were swaBowed. There wai 
no vomiting at first, but somnolency soon set in, and In twenty-five minutea ths child wy 
sound asleep, k. pharmarien m the Deigbbourhood prescribed coffee, and advised a physdn 
to be instantly sent for. Dr. O'Rorke saw the child an hour and a half afler the acddenL 
n^e face was of a cadaveric aspect; the lips were livid : the cheeks and noee were cold; tbe 
eyes were hoUow. the pupils contracted, the eyelids half closed, the eyes turned upwards; ths 
IjreBthing was noisy and stertorous; the pulse was scarcely perceptible; the llmbe were oM, 
but the trunk rettdned its normal heat; toe heart-beat was strong; the limbs were relaxed; 
no urine nor feces had been passed. The arms and l«s were pricked with a pia wilhool 
effect. Dr. O'Rorke had the chfld removed from bed, and fa^epared an infiiaionof Sopamma 
of freshly-ground cofiee in 90 grammes of boiling water ; wnapisma were applied to the body 
and lower mnbs, and hot bricks U> ^e feet Sy assiduously pricking the chSd with a pis m 
&e arms, chrat, neck, and fhce, reflex movements were exdted, and the duld at last began 
to cry and struggle. Its eyes regained some expression, though still fixed ; the lace becams 
less bvid. and the extremities somewhat warmer- but it s^ain sank into a state of coin^ 
ftom which it had to be roused hy pricking, fiageliatioo, autfpinching. At the same time a 
lai^ spoonful of strong coffee was administered by the mouth. In about an hour and a half 
after Dr. CRorke's arrival, the child pasaod a large quantity of urine; which, on being subse- 

Soently tested with ioduretted iodide of potasaiumj gave distinct evidence of morphia. In 
le course of the day, 60 more grammes of coffee were given ; and two sb^ii^ purgttin 
enemata were administered. Seventeen hours after the accident, the child was out of danger, , 
though still dull The appearance of the face was hnproved ; the pupils were d^tlv mor- 
able. The next day the m&nt took food, and in fbnr days was qmle well — OtuetU da M- 
ftbran, 20 F^vner, 1868. 
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Rigjivre 0/ IMe ftadm /rom a .?b9L — A Tcry renmbUe cam. yAoA migbt nnd«r tern 
circumstances lead to judicial inquiry, is. recorded by Dr. Atiee, of Lanemster, United 8l«» 
On the 2201I of July. 1856, a b<iy, ioor years of age, in running aoiwa the street, tripped tf 
the kerbstone and fell, striking his neck with force agunst the scraper at the aide of ttie door 
of his thther's house. The bbw caused for a few moments extreme diffloul^ of IreallilaC 
and Dr. Atlea was sent for. He (Dr. Atlee) reached the house not more than five ndnnUt 
^ter tbe ityury bad been reoeived. The diild was then seated npon bin mother's l^H bJ* 
bead reethw agahist her arm, and hreathing naturally, or nearly so ; there was aome UiwdM 
^ the Up, but this soon passed off; on fis cotmtenance there was not much aj^isirsMe rf 

atress. Where tiie nedc had oome fai Violent ooataot with the scraper, there was doI li* 



Itt^tcat muk vpoi tha (Ub. Pr.Afleewaalxiot to oo ug ri ttA tatite&ittHTTipMiae^^ 
nev of the uuutt, when the diUd, Btaritggfln^ to free Mmsdf from Us motWi knas, ttuvw 
buiiaelf Tiolentl^ bM^nmds. He at once beinme enormoari; nrollen, uu) in » momant wu 
AMd. nie c»uae ofthe Rwethng was due to the mttrance of air into ihe cdhkr tinue, and it 
«actended over the head, the neck, the trnnk, kod (he upper extremiticB to the ends of tlM 
Sngero. At the stennim, the Sd^, before reachinf the bone, penetnrted ft:By an indtL It 
^raa unfortapato that apotf Morfem eaunlnation ttm not pennittod, but tiie evidence afibrded 
' — Dr. AUee is, we think, conchtdTe. He shows that waen th« neck had strm^ Ae Boraper, 



rii^t oTtbe trachea had been amanted fhnn one another, bat that Aef had remalnea 



r . , - . . 

■pjaca muil fUmttinA by tin »« rfthrowlnf the head backwards. ' Wh« tfaia ooonned, tl 
■ir contained in the loan ^aa foK«d violenUv into the oeltular tianw of the boAj. 

Bot feir (MMfl of dns Irind hvre been recorded. Dr. Atlee refbrs to two onlv - one repoitod 
hty Byland, in hb treatba "On the DiieMes and Injuriea of the Larynx anil Trachea? paga 
KO ; the other reportad by Dr. Soberteon tn the Lamxl for the ath of September, ISM. — 
^meriem Jomnat <fA» JMAnI BdtMxt, hmmj, 1866. 

AtKmIt and JAwdbr uadar fla hfimM «f J9bKAtcA.->A fbw iKnitbs ago a Uoor, named 
%^'""", aged ribiMt twenty, rendins; near Aufeta, wia tried for rnnrderiog and atlen^itin^ to 
^nrdar aeTend ]ew^ mder the fcUowi^ rftniniiliMnm On AngoM 33nd, after hani^ 
amenJ tames drai^ wine flavonied with atfoeed, be entered, about ooon, into a Uootiah am, 
and lemaawd tlwn until three o'tiodk naekiaf hasduch, which is by the Algerians called 
tV. On teanig die ugC he quanelted with two Jews, whom be ootnp^ed to aeoompany 
, faSti; one of these he ■" ^ .. .. 



, .^^ «. »...je he BttsBcmted to strike, bnt wae ratrained by a passer-br. SoUnnm then 
bamfc aoBedhlwotf wita aeodge), and retamed to the place where he had left the Jewii 
but they iiad di wp peatad. He tbesr i«-«B«ecMl the oaA wiiera ha began amln to smdie Mf 
^id to est Mood^im (a preparation of Indian hemp). ualiiTiowstata, he IcA tlie a^ff '^x">t 
tour o'doek. Ilie day was the Tewi^ sahbath ; md aecorOiq; to Uwireustom, Ae wmieti at 
Aat natioa wef« tsnding balbi* their doers in their h<diday idMhea. TUs aif^t no doobt 
raaaBed to Us mind the qaatrel ia wWch he had lately bem engaged ; for suddenlv, and 
wttfaDut any provooatisB, be madly aSMolled bH Ae Jews in his way until soma Frenchmea, 
attracted by the eties ef hm victims, dteimed Um, Seven pmsons weTO mote ot ]am 
danMnmdrhjaed, one of wbrnn soon died. 

When Bofiman was bmigtit before the nuwletrate, he waa m the moat bnital slato dt 
faitoiicatiop. In Ibb eiaminalton hedscUred tnat he recosn^ed none of his Tietim^ and that 
1m nmembeted nothiBg of Uie ooamrenee. He had, be said, no motive fin enmity walnst tba 
pec sons wten ke had maltreated. It wm pnrei^ however, that o« tbe morning of^he same 
tey, when miito sober, be had said. "IT any one would bring me if^ Jews I would ^y 
thiM aB, wia all my hearl" Bat Ihesa worat were rather the enrenuiB of the tnvaterato 
SBt^palby 1^ the Mnmafanan for tbe Jew than a real threat; It became^ then, Dwesaaiy to 
determine the ininsMee ef iky on tbe eerebral ftmettons. 

The Orientab auke a deplorable tne of nrepantkoi of Indim henqiL wfaMi Ihey smcfa 
nnder the name of Uf, hmMA, «r IMomi Bomelimea they try Oie leaves in bL battor, 
or boney, so as to extract the active iSaaaiB pordea ; thi« p i e p sg a ttoa, lenped w r a s ijj aww or 
lomototm, they eaL The smokers and eaters of htuAieh are called AaacAueMns, whence the 
word oaaonm is said to be deiived. The Algarine Moors, besides nnnff Indian hemp in the 
ways described above, aometimes add to it opium or tobaooo for smoEbg ; sometimes they 
eat it mixed with tat, sesame, cloves, canella, or ginger ; and, when inseneihle to its edfeots 
from long use, they add mix vomica, and thua for a time succeed in procuring a stUe of 
stimulation which soon ends in insanity. Uore than one-half of the natives received provi' 
sionalty bto tbe mesne wards of tbe avfl boapit4 in ALpsfs, ban beensnoben of hatAuA 
or e^ers of mttad^inin: and searoely one t^tbem is ever round to recover. 

The protessional report mado'eii fiolitaan wta, .that ha was not master of himself when be 
cranmitted the Crimea with whidi he was charged : and that, although he had the power of 
tduMag tdl vfctltrtt, ht urM not at-tf nnsdons ofw^t he was do&^. The aoctissd, how- 
ever, was sentenoed to five yeert' imprisomiMei 

Ihiq ia iHob«Ujtbe flntinetMceiavdachalagidtrSmDalliaaJbeMOilledon to^eodein 
the case oft oHme comnuttad' under the inHuenoe of luuchkh, and to exland to it tlie principle 
ordinarily admitted, that Intoxication forms no excbse for a man's actions. — Journal d* 
iOkant a dt Chirvff^ Pntifiiai, Novembre, 1857. 

HL HVSIIKB. 

lEStary Sygvau^ CTofhmg tf Sdt<Uen.—J)T. OouUqt, oT the Im|>erial l£litary_ St^ool of 
Ifediuue and Fbannat^, has carried oat some veiy d^wrate expwimental inveMigatiouR, as 



410 CBronicU cf Jkduxil £t!tmoe, [A^ptBi 

raneotiqg the relative vabu of the vaiious nuteriali uwd for ibe doQiag tf wnVRm Ha 

toUQving are the concWona at whidi Dr. Coulter has arrived : — 

L The colour of the dothitur has but little apparent influence on iLe loss of heat 
2. Every fahric is capable of abeorbipg, in the latent 9tat«. a certaia qoaatitf of h^gromeUio 
Tater. THs quauU^ a considerable in woollen material, lest eo in hempen labnc, and UiD 
less so in cotton. Thia absorption ocQura without immediate loas of heat to the human bodf. 
^ llie colour of the&bricshaaagreat influence upon the aheorption of adar heat; and Q 
13 sufficient whatever ebe may be the nature of live clothings to modify convenientlj tfae 
external aurface of the clothing, ta gain (he advantues ^tin«d by white matanala wbtm 
exposed to the intenaa h«at of tbe uu. — Joitmal dt la PliyiiAi^ Tauviar, 1858. 

On Anden, a Vueate comTimnwaiilefrom the Sovirtt Spreiet to Van, and prdbablg from, dm 
ITamati, Being to another. — In the provinces of Limouain and Auvergne there is, according fa> 
M. Lemaistre of Limogea, a diseate among homed cattle, whidi haa the name in the former 
province, of endai, ana in the latter of atidert. The ^ipearanc«a in oatde difier awoewhat 
from those in man. 

la homed c«tlk tba SiAagn of thedltBaniaa faa^ of Aealivof aimib ofwliMt; thii 
disdiar^ a reddish yellow fluid, which bardeni into a cnitt Bomewhat ake impetiROL ndl 
nab is caaily raised, and iha akin beaaath ia diy, tunid, aMi amewbat miiiUed. ttoond the 
firat other ptmplea appear ; they do not aoppunle, but dry np and deaqoanstei. T)ke raig 
tbua formed haa a grevish white colour ; it graes on moreaMng by the fbrnadoa and daaqoa- 
mation of freah [rimiue, and deatioys the hilr in Ita eowsft. Severs) ringa may «>!■( m ifaa 
same animal, in varioua at^es ; they rarely exoeed a Ave-&tuie nieee in aie» Tlw a m p<ioM . 
is attended vrith much itching ; it is mostly oooflned to the head, &oe, aad neck, wcA Mattt 
always to one sida. £acb nag of wuption paflM* tlvou^ itt stages in about a month ; but a 
aucceeson ai them may re^^>ear during a oooaideniUie timet Tm diawiB !■ goBenlly mote 
obstinata in winter than in stumner. In leoovoy the akin remi^u bare jbr eome time, bat at 
last the hair grows gradually. The disease ia purely hwal, ind ta poeidariy bdiered to be 



eontagioua amon^ cattle, in support of which bdief several inetaDOee are adduced. A ynuig 
anim^ is more hable to the diaeaae than an old one : if a eoir iiaa twdara, the catf will inon- 
tably be affeotad. Nothia^ satiabatory eeema to be known of the (natment 
' In man, M. LemMsttc has not seen the eruption in its eariieat ita ge . WbenfoBy Amit^ad, 
H appears at a diatasce h a bright red round patoh, sli^itfy [wqectuig above u« akin, not 
exceeding a fira-Gnuie piece in aae. On dose eKamlulioB it is fooad to OmiiM of HaaB nd 
nimplea, slirittly deaquamatine on the surface ; tbey are getwraUy redder tomvds the flkons- 
^ence of the patch thsn is the centre. There ia much itchiof m the parts aStoeted tarwat* 
evening. It is altogether local, and prioaipally oonfined to toe Aoe, fote-wms, and tmola <f 
the handc It laata from one to aeveral mcHaths, and niwiqra enda in recovery. Id soBe 
instaooea the appearaooe of the araptwa baa been tiwaable to eontnet whh tlie amiulB at 
affected : in others this evidence has bees wanting, Mid the djseaae hae rather imenred to 
haVe been oommunioated from one huntau being to another. In tke treatmedtt stdpbur-tKtli 
. ._.._«., ,.__, - ' -^n«fnUra»aofiOyBrp«odnoodMJya 



QUARTBRLT BKPORT ON PATHOLOGY AHD ItBDICINR 

By EvwAMi R Snnnm, 1£D. 

FiSoif af a* Boral Ckillifi ol r^«WBi«, F hjAlM to, Bd LHtaiW (■■, IfaMa IbdU* rt K Mnr^ li^lbl. 

Surmout Cyd in At Brain, jnveu^mgfrotn As PitttUisfy Bodu. Bt Pr. 9. A. Zekkeb, Fte- 
fbsaor of PRthol<^cal Anatomy in Dfesden. (Archiv t&t Path. Anat, Band xiL Heft* 1 
and 5.) 

A onu. aged nx, died in the bo^lal at Dresden with rraiptoma <^ hydrocqihahHi wbic^ 
had folwww a " nervous fever" nine months previoody. The craohim was thin Ihrougbont, 
traodncent at many points, and the difibreot benes eaB&y separable at the eutm^ea ; namemv 
small war^ exoatoaea were fonnd at the inoer rar&ce after removing ^ dura mater. "0* 
aurbce of uM betnispberea was flattened. On separating the henuapheres, the oonna caHoma 



tMning in dwir p«it«rior halrea * Urge qnuititj of njoorlen MTum. lAe anterior pottteoi^ 



dte Twttriolee wm liiw ia> I:? a MnM cyat of w in'^tululy ot«1 fiscn, of the nm of » Wt 
-0^ on the rigbt, ol k dott's egg on tlie left aide ; Um (^at extended from before ani below, 
p^Tftrds and iMdiWMdB. The ttiiu but firm walls of the cpet aboved a anooth ahioing Bir- 



OD the r^ibt, ol a dott'a egg on the left aide ; the <sjA extended from before and below, 

"utls and badiwaidB. liie ttiiu but firm walls of the cpet abowed a anooth ahioing Bir- 

Uaveised br iiyeoted Tawek of a browaiih hue, owing to the ooDteoM ; at the &aiit of 



Moe, Uaveised br uyeoted Taweto ot a browaiah hue, owing to the ouMeoM ; at the tront tf 
the ri^t hemiiplbere the ojrat projected aluioat to the aurfaoe. On raiida^ the anteiwr lobea 
of tb« braiivtbe cys^ showed iteelT oocwying the adta tmcica, from wfau^ it oould be eanlj 
J et fccji ed . The oavity of die aelk was hollowed out to the extent of a hacelsuit, hot nowhere 
w»s there a trace d the ]Htuitaiy body. The infundibulum wm also wanting. Hie jdiffarent 
portioiis of the cyst, at Brat ajght appearing to form three difiesent oyata, interoaBDMiiicatAd 
ju the laedian line, at the anterior portion of the third ventncle. It oontained a wal«ry, daric 
retldiah'tKown, twiud fluid, containing blaod-oorpsBcIea, dark ^ooaanili, &ty.cbd«rteiriD} but 
BO oeUa. 



Thnt Com* of In/mOik Afopltsey. Sy Joseph H. Wttsm, ILD. 
(Korth Ajnerican Ifedico-Ohinirgical Beview, Jan. 18S&) 

Tba finA of Aaea Area eaaea oConned in a ddld, aged three, foond dead in bed wa Bum- 
vag, sOer having the dvr btftn cooqili^ned of pain in the left ankle, Rtmooed to h^n been 
the reeult of a sprain. Tlu wrists lad anklea wen alroagly oontracted, and dw t^ b^, anna, 
nnd back porpk ; the left leg alisfatly awolten. An extravaastion of Uood, perh^M half a 
fioid ounce, was fburid between ue crsmum and dura mater. The membranes were mndt 
iq}«cted, and there was a large dot at the posterior part of the " septom." The nwmbranea 
in nanny ^acee were strong^j adherent. There was an appe&rance of blood infiltrated in the 
posterior lobes, partioutariTtftherf^t^de; and there wu a coaguhsabxfiie Tight ventride. 

In the second case, a hoy, aged three months, deatb also superyened enddnily, without 
pKnumitory lymptoms. mien seen bj Dr. Wythea, a few hours later, he was cold; the 
hands and feet contracted, particularly those of uie left aide ; the mouth el^htly drawn va 
one side ; and t^ whole posterior surface porple. The vessels of the aradiinoid and pia mater 
were considerably Qotigest«d, and the whole cerebral tissue softened to the conwttency pt 
melted butter. &. Cttlc serum was observed at the t>a8e of the left hemisphere of tiie cere- 
bruin, hut nothing abnormal in the ventricleg' the membranes of the cerebellum and medofia 
obtongstA were strong congeated. The other viscera were healthy. We should be db- 
poaeoto doubt the propriety of terming tbis a case of apoplexy ; not so, however, Hie third. 

The thiid oocnrred m a diild, aged tbree months, who was found dead in bed. The mos- 
dea of the hands and feet were much contracted; foam issuinr fiom (he mouQi and ogae. 
Face purple ; purple oongeelion of the aVin of the back and limbs. 1^ membranes of Aa 
brain healtl^, but ite substance much congested. On slicing it seemed Aill of bloodjr dola. 
A. small clot (tf Uood was bund in eadi ventricle; lungs congestedj a serous effoaion in dte 
pericardinm; Sveiluge; other organs healthy. 



fta A m Uy Mktmi Am wmotm, mtmimmmm wM Brtfhtt JXttam o/ Bit JEiHut. % Dr. A> 
Wmvb. (Awhir «t PiftaligiiAi Aatowiat Bairi m. Hefta a ida.) 

The existeuc« of definite changes in Iha retina has been shown b^ TOrk and others to 
accompany the amaurotic condition which sometimes occutb as a comphcation of Brigjit's dis- 
ease. Dr. Wagner has within four years met with eighteen cases in which such chaoM 
were detectedj the total number of cases of Brigbt's disease observed during the same period 
bung 1G7. Havng disopinwl. Ti"f*^' alt«rationa after death in the retina of a patient who 
had not complaint of any defect of viacD during life, Dr. Wagner frequently examined the 
eyes of patiraita labouring under Bright's disease with the ophtEmlmoecope. Three times Iw 
discovered changes in the retina which were not to serious as to cauae a derangwnent cf 
vision. Ci three other cases the patients complijned of nebulous aight, while the o^thalmo- 
. scene showed derangement in the amount of blood in the intern^ membranes oftbe eyes ; 
and once, small extiavasationa in the retina. In ten cases there were democsfable pathi^o* 
gical chaoges in tiie eye, with more or lea* severe mtennitteat or per^stent nebuloaty of 
vision ; in one case o:Jy was the blindness complete, aitd lasted to the time of death. Tbn 
cases are detailed with great mbintaness, but we must confine oarselvee to a brief statcaunt 
of the general summary. ' 

ST 



■ lit* tatwwa ofcanawBiffli i3t a>» «j*» yt«M»l aa aiftatc wma of tMWUawa. VMVt*- 
tUbooieone riunrad iba fenC ud HlMOos bodiM to-be Mmd, except Oktin one ahb Acn 
«M k trififlg Mid tetDpoiUry dpadtf of the IMter. The mao 4e^aiom Vera aeet) tn iba 
vheniti ttd retfBo; In A«w);f it^eaof Oe morbid {trooen there %«a fcTbetttata ^MmM 
or nttOB^ of litb Mitlak ricne^ orof Oie dioKM, oec^oitwd wift nnolc7 cfwatjr oTtJw fbtadu 

</1hee^ TUa Mil^Wna opMJtf oomiMBOW at the pi^ik of Um optie ncrr- —^ ^ 

IMfiidMriailly over (be i&BfltMrflwecf^ globe; K oeeD|riee the Mtiuk, tiie *i 
wem to Ke '«bo*e the opMil?; tbe aathor beUeree it to be dne to u vxai 
retink. At ft later etMe tin o[MCify inenaaed, vlule the reflKb dJnrinidMd, nd a»penad to 
beoooM eUiteMled. Dun e K H t »d end brgor extravuttions, aad «1iite or vrftovidi epott of 
ftrmiar tmt flhup oatSne, were abo percdved, generaD^r in the vicbd^ of thepquHb <^iJw 
ipbo jnerte. nte ^dow note en difoent ftom Aow wUch an fciiBd In MierotiQo-iridHfB 
VMoU^ fttxn WrHpiqr of the eborokL In <igkt oaeea (h« eyee were flZKmhied tAee deetfa ; 
the jeSow qmts seen with the ofAthalnoaoope, were then rMolred into dull «iiit« patttetk 
in whidt the retina was thickened and indurated. The pi^DIa of the ag&D nerre was finma 
prominent, owii^ to an c^wque white depoett; the vessela were, ae ahown by Uie ophthal- 
Boeoane, either mlgaoent In or upon tho opacities and extravasation!. The morbid product 
WM obown bijr Ae nricroecoiib n^nl^ to ocMiot the retina, vtA to cofldrt <^ thre« diffenoi 
dements : — 1. n«e dark molecnlar granules, soluble in elfaai, and piobebl; bt 3. Rhiniia 
ftintlj oolouTed ffraniilar gtobulefL also soluble in ether, probably gangflooic cells in a stale oT 
fkt^r d»g<fcsraHan. 8. ^mbcndal atruObual flakes, oneha>ced b; reag«it& probably &idu- 
fatedttsin. The red qtbts in the retina were InntJaUr pt«nd lo be enoed bk>od. Rie 
opKo s^ire, wlietaeTd-^aaaiaed, was found to be noimaL 



(Atoh. Qiai, Jan. 1666.) 

An epidetnio of s^faal ooogealian nd meningitis made Us ^tpearaace in Septeniber, WES, 
tn the foQndUng a^lun fiir ftnuJea at Niort, whkii is rsma^at^ both <m account of id 
oqnrse sod its terminadoiL With the exception of one. them were no cephalic sjinptuu^ 
Vhile t. tan was t/BeciUd in aD. Nineteen ware attadced, Isn of wUcfa the author le^ided 
as congestion, nine as deddedl; in^mmatof;. It ^ipears that tbere aito mxtj-flve girfi is 
the eMabBshmnit, TarTing Ctom nx to twnrty-on* yean; die njaeteen were aD seittd 
between the lOlh Septraaber and 6lh October, and, ezo^ting one, wnv all ccMd liy the 8A 



The aSection caae oaniddenlj hiBMiie,iD others it was preceded bfftvmicatioii^hearTtiMi 
' of the lower exbi^ilties, and general makise, sipnptotnS which lasted frcm twen^-Aw b 
forty-et^t hours: the inteBact Was nnimpaiied, excepting in the aotiUaj esse in irtiiii Ihs 
Iwaa wsa involved ; all of the patiente lost the power «F molioQ ; and neariy ril bad severa 

rns in the Oonree of the spiind oohmm, which was increased by moreiaent and bj piiMun; 
tk«ethedonsl maadea were so rigid asm eatastltataabtad ti{AiIsdiotDn<a, hi two othsa 
flu rigidity extoted in a lower degree. Soum fUirile moTsmaot waa delaeted in neartf sB. 
Sbose in iriram (he dises<e amotinted to nnoingitiB kept their bed frcin fiftr ^ w&rMj-^ 
days ; tikose aSeoted with oongeetion, from fiitoen to GHty days. Hm treaHneoit wm snli- 
liUiAfcc j - tSBs is tiMgin awswiJ bfaotoUi^w b iSi S M f iaAh; thaaffBaatiehrfleeAea^ 
iiii|iliiii|t jjlsssiii 11 lliii sjiiisl oofaiHB; Mdtlwaa — dfrgsBTea faUraal^aBdin direa,!^' 
tar-enetio in Isqe doses. 

Ho Spbial cause was traceaHe to whidi die epidemic oonld be attributed; bo SiterstioB « 
kny kiiul bad taken place in the mode of bving of regtanen of tbs girts, so that the medeil 
men MtA were eonsnlled on Qw soi^ect were, with Dr. Oaun^ Oot^eOed to attrfliate tt k 
ti&e inflnence of changes of tampoatare. 

The anthor gives foarof the cases in detdl ; the following Is In ahiMgment ol' one rf d>«*i 
ft is one of th<Me called meningitis, betwe«a wUdi and the c0ng«sii*« eases, tbs onity ^Stf 
^nce^one Of inteouly:— Ju£a, aged fifteen, of a good ooostitulioD, wassudden^MR'ltAi' 
te 21st fieptembet, while menstniating, wim mmfflnes of the low BztMmilie^ inatsli? » 
stand, and pdaa in the himbar region of the i^>»al oahmm, inocased by piuwiw ; p^ 
(^hiy-sil, Itdl; tongue normal,- fiur appetite. Sxteen leodiee were Ufdled to tlw llu^ 
and mnstsM poultices to the feet; an aniimasmodic dranriit was adnlnwMed intern^; ■>* 
besieBt belu obtuned, the patient was Ued three days ifter : on lh« 28th, leeebes irtn n- 
mfied to OB lumbar r^lon d the oolunn, Ofriates being given from time to time. Ontas 
u£ Ootober, (he forer ooutinued; die patjent could not move withont severe pain; udtk* 
lsg% thoo^ p sea s iriim their sensibility, had loet sU power of motion. &rtar«Betio wm 



mwbMo ftkiM— ■bay ^^ritma 'I 
Hm opbiHliotawM bad sloaMt antiniy daifiMnd, 
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m i n t eODriiM is tba "~— i— H vofcttliaD of ooanMr-Mtaiiao aad ponnlirM, Mi an tb» 



_ ^ ^p«iniirM,Miaatt» 

wy. B2«q4tagtfartUwtrMdniMtwulBflis«*«M,n^tkeiiiMH»aftMidiiiMias,dM«Mi- 

-I wcMllwiUMMttMfateiinHtairo*'^; m liialiil ii ■iiiiiiwi i In iihi llil lltnfh 

cftheft—Mi 



CLTTniob lUdlcale, Dm. 3rd, Dec !!tli, and Dec. 8U1, ISST.) 

Tt difBcultlei of dugnoos wen mora ^equentlj dwdt opon diui they are, flie ■drancM of 
mcMficsl tdeBC« wotild be greAter ; at present oie formnue of booki too ofUo mislead the 
vtodent, and induce bi hiin either oarcleasiiesi of observation or mistrust in bis own powen 
b«)caaae the ftota that come before bim are too fret^^entlj' at variance with what be is direct«d 
to hear and to see. The author of the present senea of papers points ont the difBcuHies that 
occamonally enrelope the determination of cardiac lesions.; more particularly when a belloWB- 
ouintinr k not to be detected m diseases of tbe aortic and nutri Talres. Professor Porjat 
KiTea the detaHa of four cases which have recently occurred ^ his own practice, and in vhicii 
vnB diagnosis was incomplete owing to this circom stance. We subjoin the beads of theav 
c«aes: — I. A. man, aged fiUj-six, admitted April 17th, 1857, of a strong ocnstitntion, bad 
acaita articular ifaenmaliani twenlj yeara previously; congt for several years; habitual ^t^ 
pnoea for six moolh& followed oy progioHive general anasarca. £xpresdon anzioui, fac* 
swollen and c^anosed, exteeive cedcma; cou^ much dyspncea, mucous expectoration 
8ta«>ked with blood; thorax sonorous, general suiilant and mucous rUes, varyiDg bi abe. 
Heart-beat feeble, without blowing; murmurs. Pulse small, soft, ninety. Ttnoa of nedc 
dilt^ed. Digestion nortnal; urine add, noo-albuminous. The patient at first improved imder 
treatment, but on tha thirteenth day double pneumonia supervened, and six days kter hs 
•xpirad. The post-mortem revealed old pleuritic adhesions, sliaw-colonred sermn with 
■PwiTninouB flakas in the ri^t cavity ; both lungs partly camified, red^ and friable; thebron- 
ehi of deep red. and flDed with sanguinolent mucus. The whole pencardimn adherent; tbtt 
heMrt lar^ (vaMMUwiw), with blat^ oopioua coagula in the right cavidee ; a pate ao» in tba 
laft ventnde ; Ute aortic vaivee osdfied. thickened, maUbrmed, canaing nairowmg and ioauffl* 
dtoBcj ; the aanw waa tbe case with tiia mitral valves, wbicfa wen much Ihick^wd, so aa to 
farm a narrow Sbrona ring, caoang narrowing and inanffloiency. 

Ve. AatratpikaoattbAlteamkdannrttadwMia ■■irilag tbaaoaroa rf ^tm-*mm 
MwiitAheiBtlwluBnvfaenasitaiigiiiaMdiBthelaftsidaof thehaartj Um diagooats wa% 
however, qualified by ue additioiii, that a bruit de aoufflet might be afaamt Ai^og to tba 
"flbeblenaaaof the heart not nfiicing for its production." He left side of the heart waanol 

— 1<, ow*igtg<»aortki«ad ailMlattlMa boAi beiBSMn«wad,aa that tbe vwWbleiBd 
i>Mi«octT«Tn«*UoodthBait Muld flirc*«a. 2. A dnila, agad tty»«wav A^MtM JUb 
May, tev. naMlmiAfMMWKMMKBtoaBriy wiAtlMpMaadiDganahHnM,aWwiwfi 
flia awi Wa tww tt» aaaqiwhJ a» that ttw fa iio i M' d ili w a d : n»alariall|r. ft 1 nifi iin 
■tftntmi, ■ot ^ lo anodt bfeMUi«froaihariiAiicy,«M^fof tUrqryeai^'iMfaaMd&r 
... '-'**«dK -««■)» iB4«Ba<f4eM,-triii(hlMrBow^MadavsUi«iMt4f tin ixidr. 




of t^ rida of heart wUbMit MMve Kgn of Mhi of IIWiMli 
hr hritm. Ondnil a onan of ■ yiat a uM . Daatt «b II 
oUphntttkiadheaion; tanei B«8^ "rtlh Uood ai< Aaniu; tha. 
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nef Iha Mt ride oT'hMrt; ltea(»tfo md mitral nhaa u 






fi|tli»ridaofltehaBN. thaaMrawnarirB^aohalnaamaof ihli^itoe—eiation^ MdAiIha 
pa n»a a»y>rffcaTiflitt«» wA »»a w or«i^imafl»towB*oaiflA I. ]WMl^«|»d'ZS, 
admitlea Jnoe 19tli, 1667. Ooogh for ^ore a yaar; aeren for twaaiaBl L a j boBcyaOMad; 

cadema of Ic^ and aapilca.; dvspnca^ mneona e^edor^tio^ sibilaat and moist liles over the 
whde iWax; dulneai at the left baae poeterioT^. with obscteely Uowli^ nqpftadca, 
TTitart bea^ fitfl|>lft iiingalari and nna^wTrmpanind with rlleSk Urina' dartc^ iwn-aHAmiiiMa. 



P^* fMK iRif[fl)M^ in rSi^aaM: pahMBwy eaiifwUMi, dibtWiaa of ligfat heart wk 
rmginrtiTT iMnirn ■ nr miBiirtTn rf iliininr nf thn lift Wirt DMth thim d^s later. A» 
tDpir: old, pwtiiJ, bat extaniin adhesODa between tbe paricardiuiB ual bout; odhdn 
MOB aad racmt uIm nutabnoM tuilmg tke twoMmn Imduub. Uiider the fabe n B am h ranw 
tiw Midm tf the heart IMS wiaoled, dottei^ end KktUnd orar witk amaU Dilk spots, sUj^ 
1 raaamUinf tubetdea. The parieteaoT the heart wete ifigbtlj dilated and 
; the aortio Talvoa thu^eud bat movable and without BMUnsatiam. 
L VasffM otaaerfae dM thia ftuat <Uad of an oid peiicarditii, wbick ireT«ated Um 
ooe ur rence «f the charaoterialic friction eonnd, but gave rise to the tmnallnoai moHtXL td tbi 
hearty the pidmMiaiT tafOrgemeaL and other rpo^ataa. 

A. A. lemale, asea fifty-eeven, aomittod June 23nl. 1857. DjtpatK* for four montha, witti 
palpitatioD. ooasb, and abdominal pain; anaMtc* for nz weeka; on adndasKm, cyaoow^ 
•onuderalue oaduna of lower and Mt nraer exbvmilie^ conaid^aUe aacita; re^iirBlioBa 
Ulj-m.; aibilaat and other Mm thioi^^Mut lunp; a^i, iaiuem uoA ambignooa voal 
rawmanoa at baaa and poat^riortj; imall, frequent, irregular pulw; bearibeata Ueble, 
otaoure, tEregular, not abnormal in eound ; masked br pulmonarjr r(le> ; no enlarganent or 
cxlMldad liiiMwi of priec^irdial re^a. Dvath on fbUowinf day. Aott^ay : Bti«w-o(4oored 
ea\inon in (JeDra, b^poeUtia congestion of lunga ; broocU red and f^ of mucus, fai- 
oardiuin containing aMut ten ounces of limpid aerum ; heart if anylhiug reduced in me. 
liitntl and aortic orifioei he^thj. Chronic peritonitis. 

Frofaaaor Forget obeerTea, with regard to iheee four cases, that th«7 reeemUe each other 
ia the Koneral and in aerenl local flymptcms of disease of the heart, and by the abaence In 
aO of tae blowing murmur oharacteriatic of Talvular leaiona. The; differed in pittenting 
.xny d'f^'"!*"' Wona. The fint showed oonsiderable alteration in the two orificea of tk 
,kll havt; in the second there was no primair Won of tbe heart; In the third there wv 
old pericarditia with adheuona; and ia the iourth Benondanr hvdro-pericardium. M Uu 
Brmptoma in Qu four cases closely resembled each other, tne diagnosis of necseai^ wm 
tfoceptive or remained doubtilil. 

5Sa author draws the following conclnsioQa. WhereTcr the obstwction to the Tenons dr- 
culalitHi may be, the general symptoma are the same. Manj cardiac leaions are onlj 
teve«)«d by the generu disturbance of the drcuIaUon, and have no sytoptoms peculiar la 
Ihemaelresj the m^prity of local symptoms of cardiac disease belong to several luioni^ aod 
sren to diaeases unconnected with the heart: the coarse blowing mnnnur is the uuMt 
oharacleiistic of local symptoma, and almost always indicates valvular leaion; the lenoof 
most commonly indicated an narrowing and intumciency of the vilvea ; but the inM h 
otlea absent in valvular ledon^ and under these drcumstancea the diagnosfa of oaidiao aflbc- 
tiom ia veiy obacure. 



eulorum. Br Hum BataHun. (IstMr fOr I^tfaolog; last nsd VbnU- BMid A 
HefkeSaadft) 

TMapaat, whJA »» poaHmaoni pnUioatioB, inv«stigat« the relatioBa of the triao^ 
i^Moe ataebaiaof the atar- y a n t r i m i U r leptym, which is tkwd by fUxooa msnbnHk* 
'BOnnal«eittUtiaa IK the honsB heart* It oen qpi sa the spaee lyfaig Wt was ti the iMsnial« 
-aoMtiiir aortic Talrea, tb« apex of tha biaogta poutiagtipwaida; tha ban fa fan 16 to V 
~"^-'-m(ft«to»«iii.) InMttant; the voiical fiametw Manges » miUinstra ^-3G >>'> 
feosD of Ibar qteonMOS oonMinad h 



Ifca daan^dBP of foor ^womena <xwl«>ned tn the Wnirinag Miwenm ia given, k whidi iw 
Iriaagrig ifca of the aaphiiawaa the seat of inti»<ariiao a—til iiiu:— , 

l/Tbt bewt of a yonsg aidMect, pntentiag no extstaal ahaoimi^ ; thJAaninf (f ^ 
■«Bdoowdinm in the Mt veDtricfe; the pdmonaiy valva fBdestratedj the mitnJ thiekiatd, 
dKtrtonad, and al^thr adberant at the edgttt. In the ]daceof tbethin qiot ottdw tfas 8«^ 
lunar nlna Axae wis Ae orifice of an anevrinn in the tefl Tantriele ; to aMudso n« 

" ~ L and 0«& Is. deep ; ronDdIha orifice the endoeafdinni was kia hi fUk. Ttn^ 



eyttDdrieaL and Ott Is. deep ; rooDd Iha orifice the endoeafdiiini was kia hi fhlds. Twr^ 
nan tfaa right veirtricb. the lae was aean to pndeati bafaiBd the Uou^id, aad to pnaent iw- 
«atioas of laeoDdary ddataticni. The writer doM not dsdde whether il it a vjof'"' 

■iliiiiibii N, Bor ooidd any soaooaderaBgeDMUt bare ariito from it dsriaglile,sa*«* 

not «f adUent aiejbatlad tt exiatad longer, it would pioWi^ han ba«i lapbnd, Mtbe 
periatea w w tny tfafa. 
• Th»Bwartw ma Ik* Ont to dwr rttaBttoa Is lUilM la tb« Ktaul of PaOaloclal Aattonr (IW),^}'^ 



Ift8.3 Bef<)Vi 6ik PtMni^ ait* MOfttine. 4» 

WAUed; die endooinitiQm of Oie teft ventrkM (^mqac. The imtnl -bftd lltiabeBed aift 
dAusued ma^iiiu: file curtabu of 4ie sortiQ talrfll thiAeued; the taft me wm teaMsated- 
JUr aaenriam «m Rmad in the left venbride, Ifcfl niflee beiiic iumediMdf i "" ^' 

vtfM <^thewrti^ sirf oTMfBoieiitriBefaiMlltiitthellpoftlkalMeaBger; tltfl 

toSa&iated abraptfy at the bus oftlte oriflee. Beea &imb ttte riglrt BiAsi » thin oMmbnaoM 
8»^ <^ tlie rize of e p^jeoa's ^^, wh oMarred to pKifeet ruber hrte tbe rij^ niriole Ums 
tbe ventrideL At tlie prtrieCUng portion the bunnfrid ms dcfioent The-wiitwii iBoined 
to MHuine a cOttge irilal BafibmstiMi In Ae mvMttt iDrtlnoa. 

3. This heart nw pMlnUj from a oUU, Mtng enwIL It praented fat dw a^tian of tto 
anrides s Mrtiml defect, in the ihapefrf a amafl orffice, above vhich the fbranen onle, -vhicb 
was c>amp.iAi^ ^ioaoi, ww dktfnotlj riuble. la tiM left rentride the part •orrei^OBdiBK to 
Hm uembraaoiM [X»tion of the septain vas absMt; in tta pkee WM the oniee of M 
■amuiamal sao, irinolL howerer, ma not as pat en t aa in the {moedbg caaea, tmt waa eom^ 
irtMt omoealed b^ me Ulterior enrtaln <rf tlie milml being attamd to ita Bwgfa tiy • 
tendiiKiQe eord, and bf aotne tendoiu Mug eren eztnded itato dte ne, aad attMberi te-iH 



pooterior wafl. bi the rigfat venbide tbe Htc occuMod the greater pert of VObVf^ partef 

the laitral ma illf 
Ifaat prqjectad ooni 

fbntion commonioatfatg witfe the ventcfde. Another Mrforatitn was Ibond in the mea^i^ 
Doas^rtionc^theM^amTHitrioiilofian; theedgeoTtheoriBcewM siBnxaidad bf ramd 
dtutbiUo vegetatiom; Ae Sdgea of the pMbtntion were in mntud appoaitieii^ and Teqtt&ed 
t(t be separated so leto Aow the openint. A oouklenlde loMof cul»tKDe«'«raBfiM&di& 
t^ triotispid at the part directed towards the arterial cone. A oonnderaUe qpot of acrfleaei 



B MTitno, and 'wB bounded b; a eurtain of the 

4. This heart ihowed ttaoee of exteiotvA peiioaraiD& xne mmi waa lugmiftBui 
Ibe &ortie ooflce was nOTOrmded b; a hard, dense ring, that pnyectad ooniidmMT. 
right semilunar valve of t&e aorta thi eonTerted tato «i aneoriam, which Aowed 



A CbnfnMiPM ta Uu Q«i«fton e/ iUly Dtgntration of. Oa JSmH. £^ Hl Wmn, F)^ 
■iciaii to the Qennan Homitd in London. (AiebiT kx Pathol Anat., Band xit : Heft 3 
and 3.) 

Tbe autboi relates the hiatoriu <f two cases of heart diaease, in which, after death, the 
Bdcroacope showed the hearts to have undergone extennTe f»iXj d^nemticm. 'Vbtt 
moBCular tiHsue, on smalTas and oomparisoa with two analyses of heaHhj' haarta, proved to 
eoBtaia leas iat than the latter, as will be seen bj the following numbers;— 

L Diseased hearia: 

Laft TMitcMa. Bi^ *uttilol<h BMba*. 
A.^»ap»Tity.. I-0478 1D*0« I-OW* 
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I^. Wripei nftaiBS tcota, drawing a potitiTB aoiuihition inxn these casec^ but Boggests tlut 
pBwUTfAatm tann .&t^ dagooerabon oonaiBtB, notaomnohin the daftoaitian orbtae m 
thataentHo of tfaa&t^nonnid^aiwostitDentcf the msaoilar fibril, owing to the ntrograde 
iTiststnoTTihiTTsiw tif tiiiT tiasas^ 



'^MCaittfhMi^Pradioto/'iir.t^hamk (Wocheobktt derZeilachdit dermic Geseiledi. 
der Aente in Wicn, Deo. 7 and 14, 1857.) 

ne first <rf these two esass is in erer^ way nmarkaUe#-bath the acddent itaeIC as the 
msimer in which • core was estsblidted, ajfiroadna tiie marvBUons. A joung gentteBSHi, 



m OMMt^JuuimmM. [Aid, 

■gid t ftai B) 'TWwiWng fti.the 'gatmfcy with Ua totoivwid pot an av of haitej' tsto U* 
month, widi tbe italk prolrudilf bom aa moutb. While coannag be tm MuldealT adwd 
«Uk a «angK awl the ««r diM^tqved. He had «ae or tiro a tf o ta of eotuhkKbtit ba waa 
» wen la the rmiiMf thai ao exankai v«a a^ratd u|mb> for tba wxt «f ■ The weadw 
l»w n c tt< this; bnt dw baj ciMffia a ootd from gom; to alety in ao ^en imadab, in oonta- 
qpiBae of wtiah ha waa u adar mefapi t r aa tTW Pt for aomawa^n. ItwasBOttillMKiTeduaa 
BMtb* after the diaappaaraiHM <if tha ear of bwlej, which bwenad in lacil, that Dr. lihanik 
Mw fahn iaunafiatel]'' aftoi hit ratura homa W Vienna - ha tben was in good health, and tha 
odIt thing that alanned hia pareata waa tha rmiaatad ocouiteBM i^* anoti eon^ aoonM*- 
tma lyllMi ■■niiiit<lipfcaf<faik pej ibinus, which waaoeeaatoaallr tiqgad with blood. Dr. 
Uhamk finutd that the left thorax was nonnal throughout; the ri^t thorax did not eraand 
fidljoodeapiBmratioa; aaterioH;d»p«rcu«donBodreapiratoiTiMinBanwai« Doanatbat 
■leog tim kM the ■arouaian waa dull, and at tha lowar an^ of the acapula lite nqiintai; 
maimr w« faHMaite and indiatiBOt. Dr. libaiaik, not being able to betinre thai tha car 
MiM hiffvatippad Ihroagib the glMba, diicnoaMl ^r»Qie paaBmonia. Uiara waa littl* or aa 
Arrarfar imm time; bcA about a rortnight after his ratom, 4y^>i"B% inoeaeed Goagfa,a»l 
ftteUMiaBaaatiit; two di^a after (o»tiw 15th oTOotoberXdura^ a lav«M aUadcortnugl^ 
be ooddeaJ; threw up half a o(dfee-cap&l of IMd pus, streamed with blood, hofeaaor OhmI- 

MDOe of tha ear «r \mkf. Kepaatad eneotoration of large <|uaiUitiw of ml tii«ed with 
UaodftAakfJao^ hot the patient's strength did not M. On the night of tbe aSth of Uctobac, 
ttur «ontiHiaai mmI very hariwag oou^ tbe ear of barl^ was ^ected with great fbna. 
B n Tfltopad l» poi aMl in)ua% it lav in the mouth w^ the stalk outtraid% ao that the patiBBt 
Oa nl d draw it ooL It i^Mwed that, perioailT to ila paapaga into the lentiiatorj piMipi 
soe latatal half had beon bitten ita, ao that the part swallowad onlj iwintaiiwil two row* « 

TbecoQ^ and expectoration aoon diminished ^ter thiaoooumnaej tb6feTeraubaided,aDC^ 
at the time of the report, tbe patient waa convalesoent, 

ne aeoond case ia also one of ooDKdenUa intamt, in wUdb a lam abaoesa orer tbe ragioa 
of the heart caused BTrnptome indadng a belief that the heart UmB waa diiiocatod, and b^ 
qwn, inatiKd cf within, tha thocax. 



OmlrOmtioH* to a mart Aeeurale Sumite^ of At YaHou$ Fonai y JS/phtu. By Pborhu 
LsaBK^ in Zoria (Tterteyahnachnit fiur die Fnctiache HaDtuode. xiv. Jahrgaag. 1897. 



In this pi^Mr^ wUdh is die first of a series, the aatbor dweOii open the eharaotera et wM 
he calls "abortiTe tfpbns," and whiob be thinks it the more important thorot^tl; to D«kr- 
Btaod, beoaose by that means we mar learn to aj^ireciaU the v^ue (or rather tbe uselessuM) 
of abortiremethoAloC treatment - Dr.Lebeitapeaks of hia "tfioitlve trpbua" aa bdngidaD- 
tloal with what we call febrioula. ijoong 800 oues^of "abdotaioal trp&ua" (Igpphoid fenr^ 
which he has obaefred in Sario, nOl leas than 170, or aborv 20 per oent., belonged to thn 
Jenotnination. Tbe diagnooa between the abortive and the eomiMte fbrm of the disaiae i> 
ten imnoasible during the first three or four day^ and a onlj rendered oert^ towaida the 
td of th6 first week, or ill (he course of the iwond, by the entire or ccnparatlTe tbaantfi 
« lieataras c^iancteristic of confirmed tvphold. Budi are — i)eUrinni,'Bbipor. tfiarrixeiv witli 
Kteriatio eracuatiotis, roaeola, eulhrgement oi [he spleen, brcBMUls^-aligioea* 
e tongue and lips, lose of power, ana emacialion. AH these aymphMns ma;, ho' 
taore or less f^Ue indka^ons; at tbe same time "sbortiTe typing "& not at a 
while true tjphotd le toije much sa Dr. Leb^l is of opinim thatuurative ff 
of liule use, and thht the sncoeaa of the i^rtive method of treatment hoarted 
iters is to be expluned by the fact of the fluent ooOUiretioe Of (he nnderi 
bedlaeae& In ooe- atiM Dlh of att the aasea of abartiTatnitaoa, mb«bOt^ the at 
it by enMdei and pirgatbaa had been an{rfoy«d befiw* the admiidaa of Aia p 
hoi^ta^ Vid the oonee y i M ' " ' - . . .. 

Dr. Ii^>ert^ fVom aO hia o 
either abortive or complete 
ptomalio, with mild nutridi 



tite duracteriatio eracuatiotis, roaeola, eulargement oi [he spleen, b . _ 

fng of the tongue and lips, lose of power, ana emacialion. AH these aymphMns may, howenr, 
oeonr in taore or less f^Ue indka^otw; at tbe same time "sbortiTe typing "& notat aOMo- 
tagiona, while true typhoid le veiji much sa Dr. Leb^l is of opinim thatuurative praceeo- 
ings are of liule use, and thht the sncoeaa of the i^rtive method of treatment hoarted of ^ 
■ome writers is to be expluned hy the fact of the fluent ooOUiretioe Of (he nnderdo^ 
ftmn of tbe d' ' ....... . .. , . .»_._• 

treatment by 

Into tha hoi^ta^ «Dd the oonea^uMa had bean ladm t« eoAMe them «kt to prC tiii*J » 
dtaeaso: Dr. Ii^>ert^ fVom aO hia obaervationB and experiments, nrawindw that tte disetfiJ 
ob ittStio either abortive or complete. Wa treatment in the abortive form ia munty eifedMt 
and aymptomalio, with mild nutritive diet* 
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QUARTiatY &ISPOKT ON SUBQfiBT. 



Bwdrotth. B 



L On a Mkb OpmOHn Jbt 

U, Qamn^ vn Villasbs, & FrvEuh pMatitifUMir in tbe Antdlas, hM dentpd » mod ifin tf o B isf 
lAaej'a ^wrtioa fct hydrooaleiin conM^BtPBo af tba bad efiJacta wbiaii gfultirow i^aWiai- 
b tbat pMTb «f tU werid. Tha ■oei'tMHa pr«duoo«l tay U are teUauB, aovU h w mto otto , •<i|C»< 
iMioB, «ODl» onhiija, aaol; pasting into m ewdilioa of induMtiaa, fpagcw^^ad, wbmow^ 
wwk k^«aliQiia ai« emplojed,. relcpae. !n>« author baa huaaelf nevar mW inth t#i* foMM B. 
tiTe tetaouc^ bat prsctitMnN^ Bottled at Cuba bava tMumt bim tbat it i* of Stffumi <MWr- 
nnoe tbeMb Ha hM, bowerar, mat whh a graat amnber of oaan <^ banutoaala cooaaqnant 
caioM^ioii, aidiarwitii or without oTgaoutran^wniatioacftka tunica TaginaUa. Sofreqnent 
are theaa aocjdenta, that a great number of p wmi rqpair to tba United Statee for tbe puipoae 
of having tbe injection pofiMmed. In atxa bad npote ia it ammig tbe Oreole K^nhtuin and 
ptactitiooen, tbat tbejr content tbemaelrea with itfwated palUatne puticturaa bji mfipna of $. 
tncet, tlw frequent repetHiini cf which ahnast alwan leads to fte deeeneratioti of tiie tiaaaee 
o! the aorotnm deaauied b* JjtAvr. Ibentboriiaa'nryfreqaeDthr met witbthiwibnaof 
d«^iautia«8 of tbe acrotiua in tba Antillea. when it ia known aa the Ba^badoea djsaaae. 

The operation Wfaich be haa deviaed in Sen of ii^iectioiL has now been perfonned pj him- 
■elf in 50 caeee, produciog 48 radical caret, and onl;^ 2 fi^uee; and aubaequaitij to the pw- 
sentation of tbe memoir, M. CamiUeri and otben bare operated 187 tuoM witii b«t 7 
rel^Mfis, It ia attended witb no accidents and but little pain, is adi4)ted for all tbe oomplic«- 
tiona and Tariefjet of hydrocele, is of eas^ ezecutioiL and requires little oonfioement or ofter- 
b«atmeat The ^stjent it ndsed on a lug^ bed, with bis battoclts well raiaed b^ means of a 
cvahioQ, and tbe situation of the testis having been recc^nised, the operator, taking Uie lovar 
part of the hydrocele in his hand, while an assistant pnsaee it downwards, puncbues the 
raoat dependent part of the tumour with a strong and narrow lauOat, which be paases sbwlj 
ill. As Boon as fluid escapes, he slides a long narrow trocar along the blade of tbe lauce^ 
Wpins tbe point of tbe instrument within tbe canula until the upper boundary Of (be tumour 
it reached. Having reached this point, tbe onula is pressed against the tissues, lo aa to pro- 
ject them somewhat externally, in order to be certain ibat neither the cord nor a pnlssiing 
Tanel can be felt In front of it. A piece of cork is next placed against the prneeted tiesnee, 
and against this the trocar is forinbly driven by the application of Uia palm cu tbe band to the 
handle of tbe instrument. A counter-opening is thua at onoe effected, just as the jeweDert 
I^rce the ears for ^ar-rlngs. The etjletu) of the trocar Is now withdrawal and replaced by a 
{^Ted silTer wire, which traverses the two apertures, and is lefl >n tiiu on the removal of 
tlw canula. Spirit lotions are applied around the scrotum and during twenty-four hours a 
41l^t discharge of fluid lakesplace. After this period, innammalioQ is set up and the Mar»> 
tlon it no men's r^todnced. Tne scrotum becomes afterwards red, bard, and painful, as In acute 
OTehitis, but it rarely requires treatment. More frequently it has been found nocesBarr to 
encourage action by pladng stdmulant ohitments in the groove of the wire. On the twelflb 



day (Oie paUent being usuallv shle to get tn) by the third) the wire is removed, the patient 
wearing a tuspensory mitil the twenty-flflh or tlurtielb day, by wfaidi time he ia uai^ally 
radical^ cured. 



Q. Oa QMftrol Mtimmmt lim: By U. CussAimAa (IfonltMr des HApitna, 1K7. 
■ No. 185.) 

Tlusistheaaa>e)CdeC%aataignacattadwsto tbe febrile tUack whjcb aU.mrgeon* Imft 
°U«rTwlaa»aoaiMii«Dae<^caawberan, wd which, if it ware dtnired to ii(4iG«t« tbttJ»«Ml 
giving rise to it, might be formed catheteric fever, lit is a auvm point tq del»i!roiBa,, whrrtw 
the contact of tba untnueent with the eittire langtb of tbe urathjm is aeoesssry foe IIm pruf. 
itactkiaof thepsraxyfrnalnttackagar whe|h«iitit sntMeftt for^te portion M Itw awis4 to 
Ws Hiularg(Hi0.9iicb <on(ao^ wd in that caw, wjuch por^9i^ JudgHg (twi tha &Pfs known 



4iA €SmmieU.if.MiiU»ai.admm, [Apia, 

to Urn b«Av« tlu OMt n^di gsn Hm to Chata obiwritioM came vatits lut notiee, H. <%>•- 
^■g"" wu diopooad to believe that aeitlier the Bemtnwions Dor the jNiMatatie itortion of th» 
uMhra wae the portioa io qoeatioo. Tbiu be never met with an uurtanoa M waA fabrile 
pannjm bein^ nrodnoed afW aadietwitm in the featalc^ nor ia ha awars of may one who 
oaa erar met wUh one. A natanl inforeiice would be that it is not cdMerred in woman, be- 
oaoae the paroxjim ariatf from Ae eonticl «f the htstnuMOt .widt » portion cS the nrethm 
wfaidi doea not eaust in her. An onwrtuaity oCTered itaetf for oonfirming tlu* eoqjeotaie, hj 
the ooontMvproof of lbs indnotion of the pan>z]rmi bj the exdonre cathetenan of the por- 
tion of tlw urethra which is proper to man. TIus occnrred in the ctM of a pataent suffixing 
' - ' i. Tbaoalheterbei^tpaawdfmnoiM of IbcM to the meatoa, 



and back again from the meatm to the Qatola, bo ditficullj or pain oocuning. au uuauH lum- 
mittent parozjam wai produced. The patient had had the catheter paaeed bdbre, and had 
borne one ftxed te tt« urethra wtthont soch effiieta havinf been produced. It wna qiute tfw 
tain that oa this oooatfon tlie inetrament bad not oome in contact with eflfaw tlie OKmbn»- 
ouiorproMatiepoftion of the urethra, or widi the neefc of the bladder; mi vntfl father 
infcraiatiDn i^on the Ntgeot, H. Ohaaaainao fMi juelifled k kx^aiag in the bufeoas « 
mtcHor portioa of the nrethn the ph7^1ogio»^>atholofkMl prooeaa iriiicdi glTei riae to tke 
peoAaotien of the parezyem hi theee caeee. 



II[. OnBauUagaad I^uHalfS^araoftheLimgSonM. By Protehbos Haioltos. QSew 
YoA. Journal, voL iil fp. 318—339.) 

Tbia paper ia Ibnoded uptin eerttin ezperimeata performed hy Prohasor Hamilton tipcHi flte 
twR of chic)ran& and references to cases that have occurred in his practice. 

1 SmUUng of1l\t Lemg Bona. THIb is considered firtl in relation to the fnunatSofe and 
tponttuteout'rebim of At bont to liff ori^nal farm. The possibility of the occnrreaoe Is atnplj 
aemonstraled by the experiments, in which the bones were bent to an angle of 25*, and mi- 
me^ttely reanmed the straight position ; dissection, made s fbw days sAem-ards, exhibiting 
no tracea of injury having been done to the bone. The aothor therefore infera the posstlutit^ 
of this oocurrence taking place in the Ion? bones of an infant SeconiOy, with the exeeplioa 
of some feir cases In which, while one or the bones of the forearm has bc«n broken and th« 
other only bmt, Dr. Hamilton is not aware of any Inatancea of ptrmaTunt htmding of the long 
bones. Hone of the cases so reported by authors have been verified bv dissection, and be 
beEeves, with Gibson, that they we really examples of partial fracture. Hone of his experi- 
ments thmished any such results. Of course no ooe denies that pennaoent indentation of the 
flat bones may take place. 

2. ParHai JVodtiref. Ttese are considered nnder the same divisions: Jfrit,with immediate 
nsComlian o/lAe hxu to tb ongitml/orm. Although the existence of tfaia form aeema to hare 
been oceaaionally recognised, it has not excited any special att«nIion. The few cases tttat 
have been met with in Proftasor Hamilton's practice have occnrrod in the clavicle. Of 72 
fractures of QA hone, 17 were partial ; and of these 4 were immediately followed by roonta- 
neous restoration of form. Of 5 partial fracturea produced in chickens, it waa obaervod in 1. 
In the mtm of flractnre of the clavicle, the force has operated indirectly on the bone ftom tha 
shotttder. A hard node-like gwetUog is observed at about the middle of the dsvide, unac- 
companied by movement or crepitus, with the skin only alfghtly or not at all tender, and the 
axis of die bone bdng unchanged in (Urecdon. The second forai, tMumI immediate and 
Bpontaneons restoration of form, oomprlsea the great bulk of cases of partial fracture. It pro- 
bably diflbn from (he other variety in the extent of the bony lesion, and in the peculiar form 
and degree of denticulation at tJie seat of fracture preventing the restoration of the ibrm of 
the bone. The author has observed it in 13 of 72 caam of fracture of tha clavide, aiid in 13 
<rf 183 cases of fracture of the radius and ulna. He has met with it in no other booe^ 
althou^ other authors have dtecribed it occurring in other long boneo. He deactibea dia 
qp pasr anoes on dissection of tba lera of some ohittens wjiiah hjid been partial^ frnctwed « 
few days. Prior to dissection, the Umb still seemed beat, hut this waa found to ariw front 
the suboutaneooa efihsion of lymph on the aide which had been broken. Beneath tha 



a kjoae, Uiin, himeycomb depoiit of OBtbeMhing oaDoB, wlikih Rirtoonded 
irthe of ita oircumferenoa, ben^ wanting exactly afamK the tine of fraeton^ 



team, too, tbtn waa 

tiia bona m three-fourths . „_^ ^ _-_, 

the seat irfwtich waa thus indicated by an obliqne groove. Dissections Si 
bate alao been made by fflaser Camper, Bonn, and Compaignac Kie diagnoaia is ncrt diO- 
oolt. the diitortiaa inAcatiBg fraetnre, while the absenoe of ctepitn and mobiii^, swi the 
BU>da of pfodaotioDpotntt to ita partial chaiaatM. No givat hud«^ seed be eatanaf&ed if 






l«pM of » few wwks ermooSfl; ''negiwiMlnatoratMn of tlieM bODMisdneto Aeame 
oroomsUDce which prodnoes at otbw timw an immedulo restoration — riz., die dutidty of 
tiM onbroken fitew ; but whitdi elMtidty, in Uiii ktter iD>Unc«, is, for k thm, tiffoctiull; 
rssiated tn tho bny^iDg of Un broken ibnt. At lea^h, bowerer, la oonseqiMnoe of ti» 
gnitui Msoiplion of like bn)k«i aods, this reoistance is removed, and the bone becomes 



attaif^ IT tUa absorption does not take ptww, and the fibres continue pmeed Aimittf 
■gainst each other, m in th6 cue described by Gtonpaignao, the bone remaina pennanendjr 

iMBt." 

3> fUmtnt. In this seotkB the author relatas «n iaieneling example of fissure occurring 
in the ao^nili^ and refers to the fissures of various bones, as deooribed bf other Mtthon ; but 
this part el hu tat^y does not call for further notice. 



IT. Om A^breliM* of At i/tmbraaa Tj/Tupana. By Dr. Clahxx. (American Joumsl of 
Madical Sdeoo^ voL xxxv. i^ 1--6L) 

Dr. Cflaike gives a t^ular view of 52 oases of perforstloa of the membrsna tympani ; and 
■D uulysiB of these leads him to the following conclusions : — 1. Differeccc of sex does not 
exert uiy mariied influence upon the occurrence of perforation. 2. Persons of deficate health 
Kre not mcnv Hable U> it than the robust 3. Disease of the ear occurring in individuals of 
tlie Btrumous diatJiesis is more likely to terminate in perforation. 4. Both membranes are 
more fi^aently perforated than either singly. 6. The externBl meatus \s rarely in a healthy 
state when an ^wrture exiata in the membrane. This diseased state is sometimes a cause, but 
■lore commonly a ooosequence of perforation. 6. Foreign growths, as polypi and fungus, 
frequently ooenst with^ and are often an indirect oonset^uence of it. 7. OtorrbGea is a very 
common attendant- it is a symptom, not a disease, and is not only a frequent indication, and 
oftsn lapt up by it but, in a li^ge majority of cases, is the eorlioit wamuut of insidious dis- 
ease that inH lead to it 8. The mucous membruie of the cavity of Qie tympanum is 
varJoasb' affected by the existence of perforation. It is somMimes of a pale red, without inflam- 
infttiofi,Dut more fiequentlv congested. In rare instences it is covered by a wlute, dry mem- 
brane. 9. About a wh of all affections of the ear are complicated with or terminate in per- 
foration. 10. An 4>erture (after it has existed for some time) generally ocoi^ies from ( to ) 
<ff } of the Hiembrsne. The smaller its use, the greater fsoility in its cicatrisation. 11. The 
power of hearing is diminished, but not obEterated in perforation. A rimple aperture of 
moderate size, i «. uncomplicated with disease of the cavity of the tympanum, or of the mea- 
tus, producee only a a%bt degree of deafness; and a simple one of large si«. or even the 
complete destnmtion of the membrane does not destroy hearing. 12. Perforation most fte> 
quentl^ oocurs in ohildhood. Its most frequent cause is otitis, and it tg pocsaionally produced 
by accident The oonunoa causes of wbat might be called perforating otitis are the exanthe- 
mata exposure to oold, ery^pelas or eczema of the ear, and improper syringing. 13. The 
positum (tf the q»erture is vukius. 'When large, it is central li. The condition of the esr 
•nd the hesdng msv be improved by treatment, when (he perforation itself cannot be healed. 
16. Perforations following the exanthemata, or constitutional diseases, are the least <fi^posed 
(o hesL Those following ezpoBure to cold or local causey including ordinary otitis, are more 
Kkely to heal Those fbllowkng accident or puncture heal readily. 



y. OnihtSaiUeaCuni^Sirnia^ fiylLOonuND. (Qawtle U6dicale, 1«% No. a) 
H Ooyrand't remRitai tppfy otdj t« the attempt to effeet the rtttoal don of hernia bf 
(anployl^f the oBMitani m as obUuWor idW the oparMSon. Rm nmM of Us experieon 
upon the nt^ is, (bat all mA attempts are fVitfle, sad that rqxitsd suoceHU have oiJy 
■risen bvm patients Bat havlw beoi wMtJied fer a fow roonthi lAer kttving the hoqiitaL m 
tibe 36 oMe»ef euot mrtil hcnuotomy thai have ohoontA tn hli own praetSee, he has otily in 
8 oaaesbeei^maMed to retwn the hernia wHhont opening the bh: and he has ftaqueatly Mt 
ma sses of omentum vrilhio the abdraoioal i^ertore, with the resttl^ at the ven ferttiMt, tf 
wmewhaC delsy&w'Uien^MAKtion of tte hernia. Among tile eXsipplM be rwrtee in illu>- 
tration Is one in wUoh.a vny ^"t^ pottion of omentum wis Mt kft^ catoring a prc4eotiaa in 
the groia, and whMi bavin; svppurated, beente during dn okatntiaB: proosas thoroughly 
eoufounded with Ibe orural i ^ ie nnr e and the iorroDndinr ^^ Still, m Dttle more than a 
BMudi after the ^leratKai iht bemia was reprodAoed. This twtient dying fbut Tears after- 
wards, from other omsm^ the part»int» nmOuA, aad not IM di^teit traoea at the Ma- 



ntiBg atatUbok w«ra dfaxww bU !%• oiamtwn lud OMMd aAat tbft hltfng^ to Mt M t 
MKys mKabnuw, Uldng on Ow ordiDuj «hvactan d" tha cdbw Hmm ot tb« nsHp. 



FrofeBsor CABirtMaiv, (Amsrioka Journal of Uedioal Science, t<^ xxxt. pp. 13i— 143.) 



tittnk of the eeoonif branoh of tJie tOh pur—* ooniUtio)) tliat nuy b>T« its ari^ in varioos 
okuM*. At aH eveats, auoh wu the j»thoto«c^ itcle oTtiba psrtieD of tbft Borrc raoooTMl ■■ 
the three oases in vhich be has perfbrmed UiiB weration, Kid for the relief of which men 
diviatoti of the nerve as it leavea the iiifl»-oHrit»I (wameo would be of no avail " I behoTC," 
he says, " that, in Buoh aggravated caaee of neuralgia, the ke; of the operation is fhe remopat 
ofAegangVotio/U«ekel,oribiniubiUim^vmOitmctfAabm. Where eves a krge portion of 
Uko trunk of the seoond branch of Um fifUt pwT has been timpij eisected from the infi*- 
orbital canal, the ganglion of Meckel continuee to provide, to a great extent, the nervosa 
ramlQcatlons whi(£ mil still malntAin and keep up tne divennAed neuralgic pains. Beside^ 
die gangVon, bein? composed of gray matkr, muttpla!/ an impcrtant part tu a gmemtor ef 
ntrvo'u poiOfT, of which, I&e a galvanic batterj, It affintb a constant nqiplfj irii9e tA 
branches of the ^ansiioQ, under the influence of the diseased tmnk, serve as conductors oftho 
accmnolated morbia nervouS sensibility." 

The 9rst case in which these views were pat into practJoe occarred tn tb penoo of « 
French jphyudaiL aged sixty-seven, incapaciUted hj thui neuralgia ftom foOowlng his prf^es- 
Sion. Commepoins in IBSl, it recurred at intervals, with gradnaBr increa^ng severitf, nntS 
1856, from which time it became absoluteiy excrudating, and ahnoet ocmtlomd. Evsir anti- 
neuralgic remedy had been resorted to la vain, when, in October, 186ft, he so^lBd to tha 
author, wearied <d bis life, and wilHng to submit to anv operation. The rationau of this fcr- 
midoble one having bean explained to him, he desireu its hnmediate perftmnance. It w 
therefore executed on the ISth October. We need not describe die procedure in detail, bat 
may merelr state that It cooeisted in trephining the anterior wall of me antAun janneiEibdx 
hetovr the wta-orbitat foramen, and following ttie nerve with the dusel and fbrcepe doog flig 
Sow of the orbit into tiie spheno-maxillary fbeu, and dividing its trunk dose to the _fi>mmmt 
rotundum. " This severe and trying operation was perfectly jnatilled by the ftatfbl nature of 
the disease fot which tt was projected. It is one of those operations whidh could not be sup- 
ported bv the patient without the influence of chloroform. The handling of so large a nervoua 
trunk with the forceps, and the necessary contact with hard instruments, while separating it 
from its surrounding connexions, would, I suppose, be W7ond hnman endurance, without Ifaa 
aid of the anesthetic influence of chloroform or ether. For the rest, the eStecta of (ha d<w 
trices upon the countenance can scarcely be called disfiguiing, and the patient speedilj 
recovers without suffering team much constitutional distnrbaac& .... ^e trunk of tha 
nerve in this case was much larger than naturd In nearly its whole sxtent The neorilanina 
was very vascutar, and the nervous tissue proper was also engorgod and red. The tnmk^ 
after its removal, was so red as to have somewhat the appearance of muscular tissue. Tlia 
length of the nerve removed was a little more than an mob and threa-ijuarterB.'' The t«co- 
very was rtfid and Uia relief complete; 

The snlgeot of the seoond cms was on Italian, aged fif^-fonr who for many years had been 
tiie victim of severe neuralgia, all means having been tried, and among otheia oiviaioD of tlw 
narv^aaitleft^the infivrt^iijal Ciramen, on uirta <hf four oocasions, .vi^ onl; lemporaij 
beneoL and not always that The above operation was peiforme<i^ a rimilBr eondiUon of tlu 
MTTC (arlucb vai renovad to the tmUtit at tw« iw^H^ m gau^aoflf l|h^«l,b«ii9AS tv it) 



oba^vad,awttiieiaBaerelid'&Uowad. A woman, affd fil%-i|iFe, was the tbini {Mliwj, dw 
banns baen the subjact of dreadfid aofienng M intervals since 18^ and hani;^ triad dl 
KPiQMMy iw tali ^ wviBOn af the amw, with coty partial benefit. There was canaidaiahl* 
tHemoiriMge in this oaaa dutioK iha opcmtion, frtyn the mhano-waTtiUaij foBM> which wai 
■toppedby tbeaajdoyinant ofowMrwand ^wiigt. Two inohe* of tha vMsnlac and fnlaiaed 
nenwvoereinoToiLAndtherdierwaaooaiplatli. . 

la aU theea eases tba reUef fiom the most excruciating suffiiring was pionipt and complets; 
bnt in ratetwuie to thapenaaBeaoe of ibe aSacVit is of irapwtaooe to iMac tha dataa of iha 
mnOions in mind. lie Qrat had bean perfbcnwd foortaen moiuha wbao it wo* e^orted; 
tM report «f the seoond, jwfonaed OctcW 10, 1867. oomesdown to t>eoembeT 6; and tbtt 
of tfae third, pedi^aad NovHobai 6, 1667, to UaouaW' 3. Any ^oaixmoa dawn fiom the 
— Itat vaimf BVMi ftwB tba feat, w«nM be prematMp. 



TIL Cam of ainMikamKvi DiixaJiM of ItA ShmM*r^oM». BrDr. H. VaxBckbl &tm< 
Twlc Jvunudj 3rd Seoea, Vol iiL, p. 297.) 

Aji ezuDf^ of this rare icddBiitoociiiTeJiir the person of BBtronr. iiuMe-4g;ed mu), wlio 
f^ headlong do nb k Aight of Uepa. Kractnre </ tibe base oftheslnd^ wich ItcerBtion of the 
oerebellQin, wa» aln ptodace^ •"** ^^ '^^ ™ ^^ hwrta. "Both ihoiilden were observwl 
to pneent the osad pnytioniciny oC diriocMtioii into the udlk, and distinct crepitaa could bft 
felt in both sides vhea the humeri were rotated. On dissection of the right shoulder the 
head of the bumenU was Ibnnd in the nibscapnlar foBsa, tjine 1t«tween the muftca of tho 
Done and the sabocapnlar muflde, which had been bcented and turn up frota its attatdunnta 
to make a bed for it. Its exact position was about 11 indies below, koA 1 indi netorer to the 
median line thkn the base of the ooracoid procees.* The greater tobcrosi^ of the faumeraa 
Waa broken off, and retrfned in itx normal relation to the gjenoid cavity by (he capsular liga- 
ment and the musdes to which It gives attaohmeat. The cumilar llgUnent, extenaiTdj 
lacerated in &QDt kdA on its inner aspect, presented an elongstea dired ttreuJiing from tbe 
^Uppet raarglii of the denoid cavitT downward sod inward te the dislocated bead, to which It 
Tna fltOl attached. Ae long teodon of the biceps was (bund occupying iU normal relation to 
the gt«ater tuboosi^, haviog been dragged out oftbe bicipital groore. The ooraootd pncen 
of the scMtola was flwTUired through itatnse, and dragged forwud and downward by the 
ttcli<mofthecoraco4iradilaUsand the8bortbea4ofthebieepB. .... On direction of the left 
dioulder a condition of parts was fbtmd similar to that described, with the fbHowiug excep- 
tions: the heftd of Ae nnmerus was disiJaced tntwe directly downwards, resting opon Ih6 
anlRior margin of the lower border of the bo^idIa. jiut below the glenoid cavity. The cap- 
•liUr ligament wu beerated on its inn«f aspect^ uid less exten«Ten, and the coracoid pro- 
cess was unltijnred. Kie greater tnbertaifrf, however, was ftacMired off afanost exactly in the 
same manner, and t«tunea Its natural position to tlie ^ntHdcavi^ and the long tendon of 



TIL Oam of Pvnimt Clpittalmw m tt« iWw, By U. BirAni>J>unxAO. (Aunalet 
d'OculiBtique, t«n. xxacrii. p. 6&) 

It Bmnd-lAodrsu, of liyoii^ while on a list to a nugfabouriiu; town lot tlu purpose of 
perfijrming eome operadona on die eye^ was ahown an ciaropfa or an affection whic^ as &r 
as he ia awaie, is unnoticed in worlis on ophthalmology — via. a eaae of indubitable purulent 
ophthalmia occuning in the iwtua. The oiild was two days old, and bora Mind. The upper 
eTcUd* were cloeed. and slightly reddened anS swollen at ttieir doTsal edges; and they were 
alned together by onr pument saotM. On nisiiig thton, the ootuunctiva was found red and 
mflamed, and corered with numerous close-set granulations, ^thed in weQ-marlced purulent 
■erodt^. The globes of the eyes were atrophied and appeared as two little red balls, grum- 
lated hke a gttawberry, at the bottom (^ the wbita. Then were no traces of cornea or friSL 
The in&nt was in a veiy emaciated condition. 



CE. 0»iksTnmtinrnniAmXt»dimofiUAdwil(hiaeryinWkiU8uidlbnfi. ByUNoni. 
(ArcMrftS CMtiftale«, torn, x, pp. Ml — 6«.) 

Upon H» p wy tl e Cy «f«MiiloyiBgth» wtoal c«nt«y tn A>fre»tawBt t£ v4A« swellings* 
prooedm* rctind by Fomns, Immy, and Percy, great djecrepaacy of opinion merals 
WiongBt the best Pviuaa pradttknen. Tfansi wmle MU. HAalion, awTMnIi and Bonnet 
Niwt to Hw aetUal ontwr and other nWtit* vavediea, UM. IfateaiglM, OhaaaigDacs aad 
X. Mtfjolin «ntMy i^att tUa meiM, and Uli SMiDot and Btnrrfor taly caDtanse the cni- 
dwmla In the slightest poadUe degree. Doting dtewAnr^Mnai he fanl been strode wtth 
tte&ot that tbeoolycBrsi which took plkoewvndnete the aetialerpoleMalaBiiteiy; add 
IX.... I. _ .. _^ ntOlheheaptM at LMwim ha has ooatinuecf to denira advaotags 



The disease m^ be oontfered under three atagoK Hrafc there Is an jaflammatory cmdi- 
tlonoroDeormaMoflheefaateolaoonstUnling thavtieoktion, an inflammaliBn that nu^ be 
either simple or ihamnatio, spontaBaona er tmmiatle: The saoond atage la tarmcil by C»aa- 
o tlw tnnsilSoQ period at the dlseasa: the wlnte aweflms Is tat^nff, tai, trndar tba 
aor41alheris,feeartkMlariffiMllDBladtea«ai a ^lironfo nam; ttw atApHtt beooma 



4S9 mnmivh tf JMioid SeiMiii [April, 

«Dgorf;ed. tai tlifl eiul> of the Iwdm enlftrgcd, bnt then la m ^et Bo utioolir SsptteeaxmL 
Id the third Mage Uib wkite ewelEnr Is fi^ed, and the Boftened ligamente'hftTe allowed of 
disi^acement of the sai&cee, wtn^ ba,T« also become eroded anil crepitant Abaceasu and 
ainiues fom, and tlte genenl health completely nvea waj. Varioos degraee of this nt^ge 
may be present, but the asms treatment is applicable to bH of these. For the lieatdient of 
the first stage aU praditionera agree in prescribing antiphlo^stira and repose ; and it is etin to 
the same measures we mnst have at drst recourse in the second stage, cor^oiitiiig with them 
the tr«atmeift appropriate for the diathesis itsctC But if uitjphlogisucs do not soon arrest 
the progreas of the diseasei^ douchra, io:£ne flictions, compression, £c., mnst be emplojed — ft 
series of measures which, if sometimes of use, are too ofteu inefficacious, and compel resort to ' 
be had to large djiitg blisters, oovering tbe whole joint, and which, dressed wim mercurial 
ointment, ramy require to be repeated from 4en to fiiWn times in succenbn. If these meaua 
fail, whether from want of due persereranoe in their application or from their insuOtdency, 
more powerful revulsiTes must be employed, principal among which ii tnnscuiTeiit canterlia- 
tioD, as derised by H. Bonnet and employed Dy H. N^ton. 

A hatcbet-^haped iron is employed, nsving its edge blunt and its back Tery thick, so as to 
retain much caloric. HeatM to whiteness, this is passed over the entire articulation, bj 
tracing with itparallel lines which are from twen^ to twenty-fire millimeti«a distance from 
each other. The iron should be passed sbwly three or four times in the same day, tsldiig 
care not to lean too heavily, so that the skin may not be divided, while as much calono 
penetrates as poamble. Several irons should be in readineeiL so that the operation ina^ be 
performed as rajudly as possible. Chloroform should be first aoministered ; or Sf the patient 
objects to this, a fr^gorinc mixture should bo employed, the Iron in this last case requiring to 
be somewhat more ww^tily applied. When the application is flnishei the joint hecomes 
red, swollen, hot, and painful ; and it is td be covered with oompreases dipped in very cold 
water, and which, renewed every few minutes, are to be contmued as long as the severe 
burning sensation continues. At the end of a period vaiying from Ave to twelve hoars the 
pain is assuaged, and for the compresses may be substituted oold linseed poultioec, which ar« 
to be changed every two or three hours during the first iay, and thrM timM a day Bnbi»- 

rntl^. Tbo esdiaia enlai^ and in &om seven to twelve dan become detadied ; and aa 
epidennis corering the portions of skin comprised betwem the rays often becomes nnsttd, 
Oe Wbc^ stiifto» of m Jouil after tbe detMAmentof theeecteniaiiiftitateorauptmiatkn. 
Tbe catjylamw oaa now no longer be borne, and mnst be eichaoged for cerated dreesinKa. 
Tbe penod required for cicatrization varies from two or three weeks to several monlna. 
With (he lood treatment AoM be conjoined an intemid treatment by means of cod-livu oil, 
iron, iodine, ftc, according to the eiigeticies of the case. 

H. Kotta gives the details of nine eases whi<^ have beeA thus treated nnder bis care, aU 
beltig undoubted exara]^ of white sweHlngof a duration mring from two montibs to several 
years. The duration of the traatment varied fkim fonr sad a &Jf months to nine moniha; 
and ileresulta were thereetorationof thamoTcmemsof AeHmbflin twv c«Me, and onre 1^ 
aochylous in seven. 



X. Cam ^Eigk Optratitm/or iSStmte. Br Dr. Notanun. (New Tork Jomna^ 

vol iT., pp. 1-M.) 

Dr. Hoeggeralh rdates an iutenating ease of this t^eratiiui petfbrmed on a boy, seven ye 

of age, who WM reduced to a moat fHgntlul condition by sufferings whidi had ooatinasd 

yean, and w«« attributed to inflamntatton of the nauDUB membrsae (tf the UmMst is oone- 



leitce cf no none hsvii^ been detected. When examfaied by Ae rather in Saptenboi} 
157, the gfeatMt diAcul^ wM alw ezparienoeil in dateottag H, aad H was pronoonoe ■ - ■ 
ft small stone situated near the pcatMior part <£ (he Madder. Oreat was the astooii 



^ 



then, on opening the bladder by (he hi^ opeiatkn, to find that O^an filled by an 
oafanhiB, ita wsUa bdng doaely i^i[died thereto, m Uiat not* drop of urine wW fimnd in tha 
bladder. Hie nctnotiaii of the atona was renaavd difficult by the ipasmodio ocntnetion cf 
the insofflmently aoKOeA bladder; and resmUed, tn maity re^jKot^ a diffloult obrtetrical 
operation. Rm onljr application made was a small pieoe of roongv, wnicb waa ehangad ai it 
became drendied with urine. The reaction was very moaerste, and the nrine aoon wa* 
freely diadtamd thiou^ tbe wotmd. and on the tw^fth day partial^ by the penia. Tbe 
treatment of tJ» oaae was rendered difficult by its bemg complicated with amall prostatle 
cakaU aa aflecwaids diaoovered, and by the long conlinDBnce of tiie initabili^ of the nretbn 
^bladder. However, bH went on wtil eventualty, the pubic wooad doame uf^ and Ue 
w meareHug ite o^Moity. Hie skme meamred two and « half indM m length, aal 



IknviiMbMkidHDaftftnMt; ftwi%heattttl»liHtlMBtwaaiiiioM. Ob nwiig ftraot^il^ i 
H wu fo^id ta contiM of thn* dirtmctlf diffuant coMKitna MetiKii. The mder tad tUdt- ' 
«gt layte enniiMtari rf ttobla c«loah**^BthgirithBoig8WibQ«l iii»tt«r«pdqBrfaoti>teofKmft. ' 
The Moood Ujev wu «oaipaMd of * mixbu« of nMboorta md phonjihaf of Brno, ud tlte : 
naolmia mi fbtmed of onta «f umoiiw. 

Dr. Noegnrall^ •iter tijiiiff aemtd experinMota for the oolntioii of aWu, in iimtfttioii of 
tboM roadiibf Dr. IT«Jrtn« cf Quanwav, cama to the oaoohnion that the aaetal« of lead wu . 
the beet MbataoM to en^lc^ aa an iigaetion for the daBtenction of the pboifimUa calculi m j 
ynU as Um niDnni of tbe TMical ealoalDf thai bad beeoma dataobed during the opention. ! 
Tbe ro&vwbf wea the fimnla en^do^ed— 9 plmmi. out. gr. vi : mIm <b a$ua i tl, «( oiMe ; 
«mM omMs. JM. gj. od foIafL jmhW A bbAU OTiiagaAiI waa isjaotad tviee a-daf. " The ! 
ptwiylwric Mtd prenoodf oombiued niA the hBae m anmioiiia, anitea with the le*d, the < 
aoetu add of which »«■ orer U( a iKotioB of the lime or anunoaia in eaAaoge for pho^oDo 
or carboaio add, Wiethe f^aoetio add in dM water RDdenkpMtoB of the undecomposed ' 
yhaaphato at ime ■tdoUB." The iDgeotioB Hted admiraUf, pfxtdudng the eohilioii of (he | 
oaMU witbovtondaga&ypauoriRitalkmof theoRthn or Uaddv, and tn«ihiiu1hering I 
thefortouteinieortheoaee. ] 

As to the Ug^ opantioD, Dr. Howgeralh beBena that ita utitit; has haen mod) underrated, 
snd that a rwnUoa of ^^linioB in tt fbroor is now taking ptaee, both in Enrepe and in the | 
Ujutod Siatw. He iUakt the fcv of wikmtj infiltration, whieb haa ao ntndi praveoted its 
adoption, is tma^nary; and neitker tbe ahaaDntf^datBoa of tfati bladder, nor the preaenca of 
. fM m the nma^iakio re^rion^ both ot whidi rirrmanfanarn weie noted in this CMe, are contra- 
indirafemfc Ria«^>ed^appiieaMetowoii»enandehikben,in wbow, tMi, it is easy' of eze- 
aati<m, withent Hqnrf to me pa iHou e ai , end obviaUBg in the fbnnec the codudod ooeuirenoe of 
r wm eu fistahOTinctaititienea rf nnnst Hw author baUeres that no cadieter or bandage should 



s or the prodoction of imtatioti of the bladder. 



QnABTBBLT BEFOST OK HIDWIVBKT. 
Br Boran 3*mm, UJ). Uau. 

MtTStOIlV TO TH* kOTAl KATCBiritY CaillTT. 

L Anaoaam of tn trmmmrAntD Ommtm*. 
L 0* Abt^ of Oe Rmak Omttob. Bt Dr. Cam, Habit. (WochenbL der L k. Geo. der 

Aente su Wien, October, 1867.) 
3. ObUteraium qflh* Vagma,i»Hk Baladbm ofHt* Jftndnial Blood— OperaUtm—DttOt. By 

Professor Dr. Sobto. (WochenbL der k. k. GeaeDsob. der Aerate an Wien, Aiwuet, 1857.) 

3. CbM qf Total OtcbMOn of fia FofUHiI OmoI far too Ytan—QpomlUm—Dtaik. 3j 
Smith Wakkbb, HJ}. (CWleeton Uedioal Jouraal, HoTerober, 185T.) 

4. Caoet qf lUteniioH of the Meaoa riHwtd hy Ptmeturt Arough tht lUdum. Bj Dr. Euxr 
Oldoam. (Ota's at^M Bivort, 1867.) 

6. ROro-UUnnt Bmrnd o n k. Bjr Dr. HssnnutBB. CUooalscbr. far QebuHik., October, 

1867.) 
L Dn. CiBL Habit contributes a memoir on atrema of the vagina, illaetnited 1^ two esses, 
which we shaO briefly analjne. 

L F. 9 , sged eighteen, a healthy rid "Em sofiered every fonr weeks for the last two 

Years and a half, lUntiig, headache fugitive heets. Ion of appetite, vomiting, colidiy p^ns in 
(he bdly, and bearing-down. Dnnng the last year she has frit a swelling in the abdomen, ^ 
which nsa increased at every monthly exacerbation. No menstiml discharge. Buunined ; a 
tumonr reeembjing a seven months pregnant uterus was felt reaching to umbilicus ; external 
.genitalia wefl-developed; the ostium Taginte closed by a dark-blue membrane. On pressure 
orer uterine tnmonr, fiuctnation w«e imparted to this membrane. This was an example of 
complete atreda hymenalis. An eD^tical piece was excised by scissors from the oconidilig 
membrane. The menstrual secretion flowed in lat^ qnintity; dark-red, thick, syrupy, odte 
«doui]es& like melted pitch; the quand^ equalled uiree pounds. Some discharge, wnich 
became liun and serous at last, contumed for ten days. AH went wdl afterwards. 



(UnmSde ^ MMmi Mmm, tApHI, 

iMmML TTii ftii toll i<||lil laiiia^^iT immJ 

■i mriiiiiiwi, HKMniiwrii iAm» wofarod m fiaa iwliigmwuil, 

pain, itaeuvMMMj'oaiildBotlM MsHinadf tk«M 

erenlj rounded, ftrcHigly prened againat the wml'iMn^. Q|iimkin: . Bouutoi ptu— ure «n 
•bdoman being tnade, * luga (kmh ms ifcnat iote tb* mii4lo «r tJM dutwdad/aannlBfUM; 
■MnMmal blood AtHowad ; ■ oaoala wu pbiBrf in opminn nu^ iiaaioM beiw n!>*da to 
•nlufaiL AbMt m pMsd nd • halt tf- fiutd Mt^«di Oui tita tfaivd -d^»^ oulona riaf, 
■OM«elradmi(tkigttoiBriex.£afv, Taa&ttiBtht^Matflfaa pmriwi anafenM. Aplnv 
WMpUoadinittodaalait; bntpHs OMnd lk«itMMr««l^ fteriitaNMoMwan Hade, sad 
a'cTUndrioalpfa^ of gotU-fKr^ Oxad br» bMK%«, Ww intMriwmL Bflhe om of tkda 



vortbaaldAtaM. 
„ „ bsfoBBd'thaeaMarijm^BotadBtt- 

ting the th^fT illT Ae p»a»p» ta IfWMti— raA. HetMnto tta g UMlm i Mood un i |jii% 
fitoi the«taras,aaoumilaiaa in,andtema a potxAtntfaaiigiKK. HedJAaWtodeiirtimiu 
rf distMifion cf the ntaiuB promr. 

S. Pro&aor 8<^^a cut oi n^tul oWtentica. A 'mmu, aged t««Bt7>-t««^ with mft- 
d«Telopad bnaaU, had naver badawenMnal diadMrga; had itanjn bew watt m/tii dam 
BMDtfas ago, aboa -when ebe had Mt amr malb paku-Mal hwiiig) tciWB, BWllifilloai and 
nraBiBgordieaMoMM.allvhiabaDfaiUedaAarteaa'aleTCnd^a. BMnnaid: tfaeslnv^ 
of danUe tba ■amul aaa, vm Mb I'aanbiag mat^ ta (be aavcL Oa tfae kft ef the alu«% 
on the aaMe Urd, diitaiit an inch, ma a Moond taaowv t^ ^^ ^ " gMM'* agK ODaTCB, 
hafd, aad iMvaUe. The aKtenal parte mn nannatt^ danlqiad. Bat two «e llisaa baa 
bdiind (heee tbe TighiB WM tioaed by a tUcfc oeUnfe-SbroM BML ivliiGfa did aat tmM te tfM 
fager. By lactun, ma fiwnd n «Mic^ teotapriig ewvHtagv tiie lower cad of arlM Racbod 
as bwaa the qiiliioter, whilst the npper Old ooald nt fa* rearitad. It waaavartaJBad D 



this iwelliug waa oonneoted with the one below the navd, whidi waa the nterua dktended 
with menstnial blood. The maner buDonr waa BOppoaed to be an txiazgei oraiy. Profeaor 
Sdiuh ooDsideKd tbe atreoia to be eamly divisible Bom its ahmUMMi A trocar was plawed 
in, and the pmutnre enlarged in two direcli<»iBL A thidc, brown, meooniom-Gke noid 
eeo^Md. The finger easily penetrated. He waa astonished to find the caiitj doasd by a 
smooth yielding waO, behind wbidi fluotuatioa wes UHL He thon^t it dedrdtle to pmictnra 
this abc^ aa4t« eaUr^fe the' •]t>e(ung by a \Maarfy n as U adait tbe flDger. A h^ qoaa- 
ti^of tbe like fluid eaoaped; and the cayih was so larg& that it wu inpcanble anywhere to 
toad) its walls, ilflii s T ii iiiiimlnl ir i ihfil iwiiliil Tqad water waa iiyeoted; and 
Hnen plugs inserted in the OMpiogi. The alManieo fiTBininflH, the aleaia ^old no longer be 
diecorered; but tbe smalleT tumour on the left was adlltberb The eymploma cea eo d. But 



on tbe third nighlj the patient con^tlained of aaite puns in the belly; next day aba died 

' -' "^ — 'Mtmsa were oovered with B fluM reaemblii^ tlut evacuated by (^>eratioiL 

la the left FaUopian bibe, distended by menslnul blood whidi coold not 



be diadurged into utems ; It bad rectndy buret. The proper uterine eevft; conunnmcated 
by a loi^ cbqimel with the second laive cefity pierced by tbe trocar. Tliia latter cafi^, 
placed Immediately below the proper uterine cavity, seemed lined by a mucons membruM^ 



this was a email opening, leading' to the firat cavi^ pierced by Ite 
troc«r. Tbja cavity waa ftnned by die diateasion cf OMtular tiakne under the preaanre a the 
retained blood. 

Tbe cause of tbe rwid death waa the unexpected boMhif cTlfae lUloj^an tube. 

3. A negreo, a^ iwenty-two, had two years Merknitty been dettvwed, after a Vbvar of 
sevoDty-two houra' duntion, of her first cbud. 8ae recovered aloiriy, bat had no retura of 



oatamawfc akhoogh there was much conatjtational distuibaDoe at each BMUtUy patiod. 
Kxamiuei^ Ihera was found no appearence of vagina, pKfect adhenons extendity fiwo the 
fiwrciiette to tbe meabia urinarios. The ntenn wu fiul; by rectal examination, having ^ 
wei^t of a womb three or four months advaaoed in pre^oaocy. The (qmntion resorted 10 
conatsted in incisiona made in the track of the dcatridiJ tusue with the attainment of tbe oa 
uteri in view. A canal waa opened, seven inches in depth, but the os uteri was not < 
nor could its exact poutjon be deterioitied. There seemed to be nothing but a thipd. 
membrane, forming a waD between the end of the finger and the fluid In tbe ntenu whiob 
lay at lltf bottom cf the artJRcial vagina. Thia waa punctured by a bistouiy, ana miny 
ouDcee of dark menstnial secretion es^ed. A silver csnula waa paased into Uie ofwniift 
which bad to be enlarged. This opening afWwarda otosed up: but tbs artifldal ngiu 
remained open. Thenterui waa therefore tapped aaecotid time. The oanula, Intended to be 
left in tbe new openings howerer, alipped oat; the trocar wu introduced igua, with a vinr 



ye>r ■¥MiiMAittaaafp o HtMaMg'aB*wtte<'a»r. Wt irrrnt wrnrti— ^iMninrtiWi-TniT »tiin - 

TTMfaM, ia*wwtMMK tlw tMtoari dHkMtftrilM artimiBM^-fetMMi of «EtMirin MtaMOHi 
Itii]»«tatM«AMn>.'Clldbltt'»«(MMIbii «r tmnlat* ttwngh tlw imMb nd^ han no- 
«eMed. ■ ■ ■ 

<) «M<te tto lfali]>H0M*, <rt«7, Bd MIOM of ta CtBMJOB of 

■I oannot fail to ensim for it a preferHioe orer attemiilB t* aaJn 

iMiWMt, tutd «^]red go«4 hellUi; pBfared ftWB fcMyate gM Brtnud oa ; 
» kNpiUl uUi(tiMiiim,' of aoMB fmaia A» wet— ma iwt rMUK,cnlT 
I a faorfsontil'iHiaitidl].- EKWtaiMtiOB lU i Mfc a arMiid, HOtnniBt tnue, 



-«b7«ri Itf-nM Id a faorfsontil'ftiaitidi].- KxataiMtiOB lU i Mfc a arMiid, Hotnrfut MnsL 

_,=_. — .^_— ^.^. . . .L --'-■- "^ '« to «*»»•» taWfMBWfliftnn io«rtikf»«nd 

d ]» Mter mvrft mi itu riabt 11 ~ 
auiat itmn^ 11m diklaUe hTsm, rvrcaled a «>d«d nrellteg, iriu the 



pamlww 'Mnnw, MTCMlHg ftmi Um Mtrie Mm ta nMwar taMPMn tMUmn loartikM ai 
_^^^___ ... ^.. ^._ ^.^_ ^ ^ •nlto right lUBLTagfa 



B <tadM» *Me, and 

- . ■ tuoK mromm vm amf"- '-—-^ ' 

•Wards, 



; MMrkMnaMttftnitatlfaBlinrarMdttloentKl. BTfmmrrtwB widiiMtt inwanh, 
'^"*"'" --- - ~ — 'd mt he reaoM bf the teigMi. The aibaenM 



latim IteMii^ Um diktiUe hTsm, rewaled a ceded nrellte«, wfth the hmx d 
^t»tUilfftiw'ri^paMo%a(aod «ari««rittg«<miMchthe>ngiaa. The n 
01 wtfl-dnm' op ooiv Ihe ^Ms Mfe niB«>r^Bf wa«tetua,di«faiMi7fln 
a mraBe 'aiuMNII, ^. ...».• ..^«..i.._. » ^. 

^teg *«• mevBli 

rkhtt JHfllMMUk H 

M ahiita^-Barie^ 

mif remaRied the 

-htotiMiMMvtt 

of tMMrttoiilL daiJMWl-MBOd-iW Wacnaled, tjfliWwhidi tha y a liaWqiiiia teeoww d , «e 

e ibe aad «ria«r vMMtai «u> fresh atteMtfoii waa •taNTvad. 

, Bj Pf. buluimJmcB. 0^ 

8. Cbw y Rdhpian Fngitmi^, nmitrng-U ilMwre m' A« (W owl t w^iw atf iy in AoO. 
St Dr. £. P. Haum. (Anw. Joum. of Ued. Eb, Jmn^ 18G&) 

1. A. healthj- married woman, *seA nineteen, bad borne two chSdren, after tny labonra. 
Ota the ISthaf Jnne, 1981, aftar uting a btt.4j might, ibe snflMed very aaite pain lo the 
r^on of the liver. Bhe became pale funting, odd. Ob the 16th the puin waa 130. It 
WM anerlaiaad Oat the meaaea bad W ippiuvA ten yrvtkM am bni ihe did not aamct 
pregnancT. On the 17th the patient got abonl, hot painAillj : on the 18lh about two table- 
HoonAib of coapAried blood aaa^ped bj the y^joa; on the Ifth iha wal Mle as a oimae, 
umoat breathlesH, poise amaU, 120 to 135. The sTmptoms of internal hamorrluge were dear. 
13m dhgnoail waa imdacided he«wf<en raptnie of Om Hver lad roptore at an extra-nterhie 
BTwuuit NKL She died on the 21st The lirer was foond healthy. Recent adfaesionB in the 
Ibaomen, fonnlng a cstfty, eDctoahig two poends of dark, fluid blood. At the bottom of this 
earity was Been the enlarged rirfit ovary, at the posterior and trader part rf which wa* a sac 
lined with diorion, which had^arst 'This w«s of the ^ze of a plum; in % besdes some 
darti blooi was an embtyo about seven or eij^t fines long, resembling a 'kioney-bean, and 
nrrounded by flie nmbilics! Vesicle and vUlL The right Fallopian tnbe hnng ftw) in the 
■hdomioal Cavity, wM flOed wilfa pUatic lymph, and waa permeable by a Use sSrar sOnod 
Rvm the fimbnated end for three-and-a-half inches, to a pomt where Et was dosed up. Aie 
itteros was abont three inches broad, and flnir indies long, and had the q^Maranoe of the 
Acond month of gestation; the walls were thickened, the membrana deddoa was compIeMy 
fbnned, and Stfetf^ed Into &e orifices of the tubes, which had the caSbre of a lai^ croW- 

2. A giri, aged serenteen, first menstmated at twelve years tise nonOa <M, mairied at 
thirteen, aboHed aoon after, and conceived agsin. At the time of conception (in December, 
1SS3) she Bzperienced many troable^ and received a blow flom a flA on 4ie ttdomen. At 
Ae end aftbo term of gestaoon puns Mt in, which disappeared in four days; Id the fflteenth 
and sixteenth months ntenstmation returned, and then an iHness, probaUy a Ggfat Uphns. 
■When examined, a ftetal head was felt above ttie navel ; the litems bent backwards in the 
pejns, qipeand ughUy enlarged add e&ip^. The patient rcjaoted an openrtfoiL In Aiqiost, 



«W CShrvtUab ^ 2Qii«a Soimon . [ ApiO, 

166(^ BD intaOM orjihuUi ifpeand c» tba alidt^MU, Mid mxm ^Aer tiro flM^en opmia^ 
iu tlio hmkI, ant of wUcb floired » mmmm (iiaohtga, aod, aix ouMitbs Uier, Wr. Tla» K b i o 
men grew leas, ud «x^ontioit with •oniidB revMbd » deoampoaiuE fisuia. On tbe SfiUt 
S^tember, 1866, tbe fisti^ wm •dIh^wI bf » arucul iociHoii, and um lepftB boiiM '^"^■e 
gradtuUjr wOMOted. TlwptUteidkjr in « Mttcaiiou ttate fiv aoote tioM, bot^ndiulW afaa 
racoverM. The oyiteonlnotedj thafiatoM cloved in Decwabw; the wptiMt myprrpijl , 

3. Dr. Hurie's oua of Fallopun pragnMioy. Mra. S— — , u«d twentj-MTen, ntotbar of 
im iidnt a y tar ffhl, beug ^ipVBBdy in parfeot haaUh, WM Mdood; asiiea iritk «z«n(^^ 
pkia m th« lower ibdomwi, «od bintaeH, foQowMl by col topee. DeMb took plMs in twealj- 
onahoucB. 

^tdopty. — The emtj of tM pe^TW, m well h the lower end backpert cf the ebdoaunal 

Bantj, wu fiBed with. Week blood, partJjr fluid, pwtljr oo>«iikt«d. The utenu .wu ee *- 

enlK^ied bejmad the aiw of women who hftve barui ohilitojwL Ita wni; aratauied ■ 
- -"'^■'- -'--"■ —--^ "-' ^-- -- (noa of • deoidukj the oTariw ' '"'' 



oantj, waa fiBed with. Week blood, puUjr fluid, partly oo<^iikt«d. The utenia .w** acAroety 

moouial^ ., _, , , ,.-,_, 

nonnal nie, wf pela in oolour (tUKmc), la the ti^t Falkquan tahe^ inunediftalf abov« t 



IaliiMlf tinged with hlood, but no (noa of • deoiduk; the oTariw ware health^, «f 
nie, TMf pela in oolour (mmmdv;). In the ti^t Falkqtian tohe^ inunediftalf abov« tfa« 
., WM n tmaour of an ovd fsn^ ilightly flatieaed antei»-po«lMiad]r, ahpnt l-a& iixdi 
IoD|;, OOB iiidi in Tertical diameter, and t£ a reddidi bloe ocdonr, A amall <^wni^ of n littffi 
soon than a liaa w diamoter, wm detooted nt its iwar mataot, peribrating tfaa edge of tba 
broad li^aDNnt> Tbia tuh« eommwiiwfd with the peripbaral portion of die badjr, bM not 
Willi its inUtior caTity. An indnon made throngh llie cortical pqrtioiii, ao m to dinds the 
body to its centre, raraaled a oavi^ oootaining a sraail dia{^ianoui mo, within which wan ao 
eaalatja of a pare white eotoar, -SO iiteh loo^ kxddng a good deal like a eommon maggot. 
The ovum wm aqpfMoad to be of about thcea or Smit weaka' tfeataliaii. . Ibe patwst vna 
menatraeting at the lime of the iatal rapbue. 

[L point of intenat in the OM^ w hewing iqKtn a mudi diapated fuaMion, ia, the raeordod 
abMBceof "niefnbnaadeeidua"m.lhentetua. Thiaoneationq^aanlo the BaBorterto tucB 
upon the queetioo, What ia (he " mambtyia decidual If we oondude with Hunter, thMtit 
is a new plaatio aubatanoe thrown out lilte the fidM mendnane in cronp, then, indeed, m 
need not be nupriied at failing to find it in a utenu one month after coneqition. And if w» 
look upon it in its Ine li^t, U the developed muoona mraabiane of the atema itael^ than, 
also, we need not be suipriaed at not finding^ at so eariy a stagey anything more than mnoona 
membrane, m yet too Utue altered from its usual appearanoe to atnke the obeerrer aa a dia- 
tinot mepibniie- !nwwajMbiifl>rah)[potiwtio«l«attty,thflreAK«theMM<>k&iia. Snak fivr 
tbe real mUtg ; it wOl bp ftmuL— AEroiixss.) 

nL Luoun AXD PcxnrnAL Statb. 

1. A (k»e cf &ibpig in a PrtfttMi • 
■ ■ r. t Oebiirtrit. OotobeTi IBB 



7.) 






f iHdiiakf/tU labmM^«n,wiA Rirhn^a* Ptr*»amL, By FBonasox 
Horn. rCio&ett) 
4. A <fym 0/ AAmrnt PtoBtrnki : i^wmte.- BmOt. ByP— iM O i Ham. ^loo, oic) 

1. Profeestv HohTs case of apHepsy in a pregnant woman U intereating; Angoste K, 
aged thirty, of a heellhy funlly. In her fineenth year first moostroated. The catamenia ap- 
peared oiUjr diree timea this yew. In her sixteanth year, after a violent heat in the nmmati 
she VM seued with her first epileptic &L From this time the fits returned regulady eroy 
two or three week% bot did not appear to stand in relation to the menstmsl periods. Several 
months prior to her dcGvery it was ai^uirent that, tbrongfa the oft-repeated epileptic atta^ 
her maidal Amctions bad been impaired — her memory tmatify had snffiared. Ouiing prag- 
nsacy, the fits hsd nnther increued nor diminidied. fieceived into ho^tal, (he fits soen 
rikowod Ummadves ; they wen clearly einleplio. Hm ftce became mnt^ oongested ; ttw fioi 
and eydida were cedematous, the pinui without wnabiU^. Ifo albameQ wm ever fomid h 
the mine. Thefcetal pulsation wu beard; np to this time the fits bad noeO^opon Ihe^ 
of dw chQd. It WM remadnble that m the pcnod of driivei; neand, die fits iMieesed deei- 
dedlv lo fcenwaaj- Five days before, two violent attaoks; the next day thne. After (he 
thini day the ooiulitioa in the intervals wm quite dumged. ^le patient no more Teooremd 
her mental or bodily strength. The eervix uteri wu now nearly efiaced. The he«d was 
&eriy movable on ute pelvio bdm. As tbe fits now reacted injuriously opon (ha mother, 
deBvery wM dete rm ined npon. The uterine douche wu used eveiy two Donrs for fiftsea 
minutes. After the sixth sp[dication,oontractiot)8 began j but these oeued and oouvulsiaiii 
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nU r aaA. Uliwrfimy, by eqpmny to Dm tmk, ntdkaehN to tha head, bad no tnSnMiet bi 

iMiimiiiu, lliiiijiinii I Gold aftMians to Md W0M ued, tad had tte good aSbot of pKH 

Aodng » qoiat *le^ tttroogli tb* aMrt. -MuffKiwitof M»( U ' | i aiM i w Uiruwl craty qnarter 
ef aa ho«tr, and tM oa ntwi axpandad. On die fi^wniginwinBKtbaHqaorBiniiiiaae^Md: 
a rather aprw a floodiw anaiiad, whidi niaiiail Aaiiig tba expnUtm of tba child. Vie diila 
waa still-bom. The pMcMita cante in fifteen min(ite& Immediatdj after the birtli, ntother 
ft ariaed her, )mi mtcOMthH) tba preeedh^. flharthr rftonranbL the body wm eonrnlaad 
«t«rT ftmr or Sra mtnntei by «tn»g dootno-Uke dMckg, whidt, after «ome bom ended In 
torth Avoaigh eona. 

I ariji ■!! — Bie baJK wa^'my mA ne pta nuter «w ea^ dtFtachaa, ■ GtU flddnr 
itan aXwrat; B« > wiw *ha M a ai b w ia aomadaar aerwn ; ta Oe -nMrkfai a triileBOoiiftI of 
dearflnM. OMaklaB waa in ^Mea, aupwdtSyoB the frtutal bone and on dtfaer dde oTOe 
mmmmI aittan^ tUnad wri iiKMpaiimi: ob Ibe flpontd bona were amaS imerpenl oaleo- 
llqtaa. Itt flte Mat at iha bo*r, parttoaattrin the khbwyi^ Ike moat canftd mlereeoonied 
a i amiiiatiaM iMnna n aii! ■citlitaQ rt ani i na l [TUs ca«» ia aa enmite oTtraorperril eonvtddona, 
dB'— , mi nHkovli atbigtogria. In dda eoantry iha attanpt to de&rcr voaU bare 
an — n a d aaiay, a»d jw aiat iau d irttfa raaB t al a iy, ttihtk by tartriag, fcrotw or mnA- 
Bj aOa of ifaMa nMana the laboor woidd prOiMUf tkave been eBbctM Obtj-dx 
Miac WtMU Iha nMhw bare beaaavredT She mxdd at leaA hate hatf a better 
-BaMan.} 

Tii^^aii nililhM Mill 1, hi litr Pirn Tf tliT Lffat^ HDiplM at Bdh^ a oasa b 
whtahtfaadcathofafww-baraahiUifHbHNuMabeMBaTCrTiiBnaaalmManer. Awoman 
IB wfaoaa l ahoar w a a t aatad, t fcm ^ L eaaffcw abeenoa af <iteruie eontraetion, waa Jdirered 

kft bU^VOe ftaeipajfcera tendua a paia^^ «r (he Acfaf Mrv« or the left 
iwiatad WI tMakant Jfy tUa the tnfiM waa tdodent ft«n aodJIng, ^bm dl the mOk ib 
ertof -Ibeo*— rofaamothoBlhap ai id y ae d ddfc Ih-wythteg.jtW to beiM iirtfldwaA 
iHdtobaplaoadwitUBlhagraBpof thaaKoelaairftbepfaatTiix. Tbe diBa waa ttau ertdO- 
dly ntkmd by atnipky, nd died OB the twaiftfa day. 

t. Ib a ta aa j o a* lapoat, wa gaiv n aaaatmt of PMlMwr ScaiXMBra p rB p oiw< nwQMd Ibr 
rnTe(itia#ttM.lHwafian4^tfaapariManiindUkall UMrar, by Balteg imMoBS fai tb« labk 
mttoaik, Ib a caaa is KUah tUa opwtltoa wm laaortad to by P rotwaof Sdil in die I^bg^ 
OMpilal at Hafla, dlbM(^ ftra bmWobb wwo nad^ th* pwiDamn wu torn aotwlOataBd- 
kc^ da iBodna^Mps SbU, bad aa Whar advaHaga Ibaa BBkby ao many womida file 

aaootfbd tyrw»war HaU Aowa Aat bi ecMala ataaa of aAarent iilaoeBlit, 
— u__ !_ ! ..ii_ .. i .. J.- m-^ .V- cooaeqaaooea of tUa 




atm^ate artwaliDB Ja iinnBiaii ot daagwniB; it dM flh aft Btaa (he con 
aecnteti A. patteitt bi tbe BtDe Mn«^ HMpM, dettnrad of an im 
aaundnuBedMalyrfkarTBrdBirithnGlmiSoo&ie. AttM^tbd^rnda 
«eaU,k«MbBBdt^taboBtthn»«Mrtha ofU adbMad to the Maraa. It ma about W 
datachad,«)»B the patiaBtaoddiplyawTadaoatnB^ that tha haad g wa tn g a portfrni (/ 
. (he plaomto waa thiowa oat of the otani and Tagjina. Aa tba paliaDt w«Mud not penult aa- 
a*acatUiiyta«dtfa»aoodhywBBton bi «w ^ [ , Alotafcftnwia daM a t ered. oaanatii* 
•itM)a,itw« DMrtbBBd that the oa atari ww doaad by ipawL aflbotaafly vnm uUmm tta 
paaaagaofltaalMd. gothh^- ht anit ftagmaala ttlddy aWdAad with A A- uaM<! g M^ 
anld be '**-"*■* Oa tba fbHowiav day, a pandm^ bonflly eAarfra diadMrga bagn, 
■ad a atroBg Aireriag ti, ftJIowed by heat and aweal, Maatad. nbwaa t^taitd on tba 
aMa^ai^aM(«amoathetltai OoHtpoe fliBawed, with uqaanAablt AbM, aareia 
hi a tUA aa, dry tOBgaa, dd iri a a * h i ibat^ aMtiba a y a ytanwrfpaa-pwiiwJM. OBtbeftnta 
*jrilMtta«MMMd:ibrtbeflrattltaa,pdBOB ni aw m a in the Mt dde; (Ua fnoaaaed with 
Ibg anonbatiea or ihe athw armptonM. Bbe died on the eUvantt day, having flrat akbi- 
Uad ngb« aahddlDr a>to nntterfaff difirina. Daab at* hi wMb paooflw ekeUfrJan 

Aa(ap^-~OoBa i i ac«M ayBn>laate«datMnhdwabdcBiaB.Mad a dhw d rw i. b (bentem 
WMicoai^aldTealeiflad^aeaaf alaeMla the nae of a wi^iot, iathnataly tufted with the 
Oa iaa walL Dm Uood ia the bocy was diany Md, and aawhare eoagittted, 
28 
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vsDHBAii cmzLLifloron 



A URiB hy llr. Pearson* la the Provost of Oriel hu reoently gone thraagk tiro 

wUah itiapEOpoMd t»oSv.Mrtwt«a))itiw temaAikl ■teJWi plia tMi t» taka Imk oegrat 

stOzfted, ItV«#lw^w-«^e>red tQi»*tw^l»iiwiwlyAit«h>iMrt Uberil of die fM>- 



I the ponnit of tMtk, wUb itoao c^pnnflv la^^ 
Iwp of MieBllfi» r e iiwrii irhiob Hm ftntonnc te^ 



onw aboijd be.l4ft to duftfor 

that ofitM cum iivB«W« for the praMOniwn 

ancM of A licb unintai^ caa baftow. W _ , . 

thriiwt the Torae for dw oagleat, b*t ahe has had to fight Ikwder bMlw to 

-nilion b^ U>o St*M tbaa wowl bav*liMB«th«r«iw<McaHa(7, aad^naakefrfaM bean am 

nmpant bMauaa tb» ocnnpamtifw cuhiMoa of madicitie from M* tmmMitiaa haa dknnd g«»- 

thmeo *o hwximc «n>dita rfiwrinil and ma^hMnatintl .mkekn wiifctwt h 



inkling of the logio of natnr*. While w« rejoice Hat thare ia a proqMat of Bi^ah nadfaal 
nMa becoming ataociatAd with their own nnirecvtiaa, inattad of Ming driven to other conn- 
trial u> obMtB-nniTwH* iff«iaa6m, «ra do-aoiqaite h anMh kimmm.m9.bmumtimt*taLtai- 
' Yanntieif will guB as &«1 nadicat atwlanM will poeliL Ho &dt,io aadir *y» «i »*tay 
tocwaiop of medical atudcmH to Oafori, it vffl ha m t ta mwf tai amdnr to djamrfi tfaa yriad 
»f WwdflBe» but tp inawra iha.wMwti hy wfawh ihMttodntna^gotinw^ haiiadiaalaK^ 
■rioghnii w p o n p l a H iT wrf ^a m t iAmn^ » Qm&ri aa »a Lcmob a jinrf ■ bappaaatow 
iottror to-aanKWUiataBmaUtamiaaBflttedfarameditilMhnd. Watwa^l viriitoaw 
allmedio«IsaaocilatnBafaiT«d'ta«»ll tg<roiv > iMMa»«th«ntiJona<antta»Bh» IfattK^wl. 
omr the ;f oong nm, and that inhMouaea batwaas papil aad fnAtaer vUdi ia om «f <ke 
mun elemaota in beneSdal inatnictioik The ■9ppetiBf uftuant, that larp ho ^afa «t 
oaoanaty, and cannot be anpported in Binall towna, fUla to the ground at <aoe '" — - '- -*- '- 



laud* in hia wnaoty. aa tnaa for ocipariaeB thCTghWit iinommK,iitM i^t he Am 
k the kospitab in the ieimaij maaamr that yet ^-eralb. It ■ nM the boapitii tl 
makea th« eminent Btndentt bat the profeaeor ; and, withoat drawing invidiaDS oonpanMoi 
with ntbar p r afcaiie a ^ we may .with prilleyaiafc ttf the Maoy d iWia^ lit ad MapaB-tfaM atoo 
the cdQ of medical Kdeoca who, withoat beuw M^ported hj patoonage or paw«fld ad, han 
aoco wded ip diffaajag tin gntJttt hegeite aftiaiAorr a n d amitaty acienee ai<aig tfa^ wa- 
ten^raim Buttbeytfai oaanetbe a jnat one WMcb mtnpiiagmf TOtaiy o? Miwete 
rq^heroi^r.uameaiiataaii end. It ie noat daailaUe tint there ahaoU baeonvwit- 
endowed pro&aaonbilia l« wtach Vm ef ^eat abilitf HV-aqvo, and wlifah sot MaUa Ae 
holder U> devote hioM^ ezelaaiv^y to scientific piumtU, withoat the beooBiMnf earn ct 
.earoiogAe -daily ixead. Bhe jwoiioy chataetw. cftha mt)mh ptaolttitinir wiH awJ*» 
alw^Ts halSQg to the bod; of Eiu^idk>Bia£esl asoj hat Itewmaimai ai^Uimm tmfbe 
aoRened down, and lh4 geoeral (Uaraeiw of the ina»rf patotitioaah be thiatad , breaaMi 
wil^ other BUBdaattd by the oogsciouiai— that titor adsoce tabes aa admoMsiged aid 
eouel piaee with the liberal peofaaeiofu* 

We have not spsoe to enter into the detail ot Qm pr^rtaala embodied in Urn. Pearaon'aiw- 
raUang pamptilet. We oi^ wish mort oerAhUlj to aietat to the geaeai doetrine inrotwdfa 
W plan that medidne Ao»Al-b»du^ lapTesenhrfetthsangientEagUATiiiiveraitiat ^il 
we go fbnher tbui Mr. Peanon aod Ua trMMda, br w« tlaak that, fy a aligitt extenwn e'' 
thdr pl«i, the baneSte of a noivasin ednslHtm nay be more ^dlty aeonred to the nwdW 
Btudent, and that, bv encouraging sod enabling him to go throu^ his entire curriosliiK*! 
the DotMEsHj, he wtU be in eiai; yny fitted to atsil hfinldf anbBeaneiit^, g be hne the 
ipajw tiiBg, of the greater opporbuilieB of obeemlion in tha metropoIiUs taonilali, f»^ 
minority <^ London atudenta tUe wealth now liee hidden; it remainaiMt only uunjrfiiiwl- 
bat nmntelli|^ble, Ihoagfa it is open to their eyes, because ttiey do not posa«aa that onw 
tnoning which a Lo&aon meduxl ecboul can acaroelj aSbrd tliem. Let Oxlbrd oonlioM ^ 
the pdi of mlightCTied reform which ^e tutf recently entersd upon, and w« lotjc^vwud 



itr c — T^■^ltf' — '-i-i--— ■— — ^-f— ■■^■---- Yifntn iMrwinw nrntrnt 
Wm t>e crowds of yfrnn^ mm dile ml 'ii^lls t» hmH tfaaoaelvtf of tb c^pgOaaJties UMiH 

■ -^^'' . W '" 

BcArt e^teiUg'ia^'thB eaowooB expm^tiire vltifth tka a^^ 
would enUil lipon the wmomc^ it » elaaly de»rable that tie wuitarr aecew^ at wiufi « 
A^ bdaswrttiw&' 'We1>WafkKtcr0>ooe«I|DllnidetiMt'tb«mAt«nMibe<iftliepiI)ttphe(dtli 
in«rits anj eipenditore BcuMWiir b» aaoara it. Still, in jMying 9111 moaif, w» abouU viA- 
■totw asMFettijfiroMiaBvetwDi n4tt(i«tkMftaoaMpdv)Mther««iBBieDtiinKir«xiBiBthat 
me preflCDt rfsbem of ffiec^ai^g llw ofo^^la of the se#en at Cerent fdotS int« Qtv 
'9lMibe9'fa BMiMti4«ie*nh» ugv; to th« paUie bMttk wUch fa tbe Matolu»wM*rar-tfw 
Aftoenitj of itM tnun dnttiig* aTBtefll. laihaoiurtMlfuid iDnnU troortl^rAieir medlail 
««o» -^kaMi , Ba a Ma«% M i^H r iind by tbeTcaMvtJ Sianditdi, itvAi^odlijDM 
mtlMM-, ttwllbe'naWirflba'fteilftk «f Aom vksfitAon llw TlumeA aid ob bi flUMf 
ftaiS'iHit MTo 4lw.-iiN> .la b« pwniwwM Vk. fi«niM.obwrT« tlutif the Hwoiy ke tnie 
th*t the m «r uAU tf u i w • 4fe«4ly iniseanfit should be tr»ced>~l, in ths wrenM degK% 
Uoot^ttboMiriuxliTaon jbiWAtNa; 2ria.liu)MVho dwell new its shorM; ajulS, that^ 
ougfat to find I iiiinMiliiii iiiimiiitji bam ftiiwAad difilic— ■wfiiinri tfaon irhft live 4! a 
dinaUce Itanf On rtMr. '!)>'. BanwatDdnteuui that the eTl(lei>c« on tBeaepctelsuwiniiiw, 
wMaiw irik'^MtMB HnmittMtfalwrB iaot, that "abw iJw t^ilaoa»M>t of IboU'DraSr 
OO^fdit ' by-Ae laainit Mp, tww nbiemwilka ago, not 4 dmb of fever hw origteated on tevA 
Qut^oating hM^ittL" irtbrctbetMataffnTalenceind conoentration Of miasm, tU« Aid 



While Dr. Ban»» Mi a»n fly temda to ito belief that the nuun amajge plana are baaed on a^ 



hHniniiiliV hi ri^H lliil III! "Iiiil III 1 laul r lln Tin a ii|)iiiillj iiw i| uanv*- 

w... .1. J. .1 — .1-1 J J — 'eaaing the aelf-purifying capadt* -* =" '^ " 

eiinnroTeineptaoatotoaaiedoaLv. _._, 

hia conviction that it will be tiMA » cOMlda* turthei remedies when it is proved that i^aa aM 



mat, but on other nonnda tbcn ti»t of taMeaaing the a^-pnrifjring capadn of iU watMr.' 
"toa^Ahat tbaWflwan iM Wii r yto inawre thaae iMproveiHtptBO* tot cai ' ' 



-Haa^Ahat tbaWflwan c BWi M T to inawre thaae improveiHtptBb* tot capigd <m»mi»xpntam 
hia conviction that it will be tiMA to cOMlda* turUiei remedies when it is proved that tl^se aM 
msnffloieiit in aaatularypoisVof view. W« fear that, by adoptkig euch.a pr^xwal, wsahould, 
:r-a„.n j !. . , — l- *■ — J , 'f be postoooi«R and Ih ' - 



if aft«raU ifae Main wewajte lyatoM bmJtmA n o ato n My, only be pos^MnuttK asd thua aabano- 
tog, the iBfflodty. Our own opinion is, that there ie gTC«t danger in Hmi&g the ifiadiai|^ tf 
the a»wa|aurf«townJto.Iian«icya toonaof tw»ewn«rto«iMi Xba liak «f « dewageBMat lii 



Ig ftvAi be teleffl gMat, m tfane wohU b« no aafety-valrea bj wiiifih an arMt 
^ttM'dMuBfaoMiUbaraadandiwtMnouS; Uui, hMravw, is a diSerenl view of. Ae «aw- 
Iton from Itot pn^nmi bj fir. Baraei. Hut * JMhac moiaiy toto the-aanitary ari&wB 
bacons Jipoa the caM ia necessary oanmt' be doubted, and for tbja lewpn-we bdjje Dr. 
aawrfeifBBtBipaoMytoiha—tMarfoin-rniidaH^aiMH^ withMit pMging muaaina.to 
su^xrrt (hen. . . ' ' . ' 



SOOSB BBCStEb I^OH KBVllEW. 

Ikratoni- ■ Tib a aa-rf *« P i^a^ WtU rt-B. 



TbtHtdled Pn>Aidanta«n>»rUatalBl batat. ani »*« iiUi/ AMnmMtrtnttUrtnMKar^Ji^ 

«lH«lBt«K1>. Pvttt LoqioiLMfr. _ nur fteluwl, Oct 1, WT. B/ A. T. B. Witam ntTif 

\k>Xaw(afOltiMa«aTBbmBlmI>anm BrA- •MeMHMIalcd'Otltm. Mo.!. 

- I^OtS. LoBa(iii,iaft Pirn. ^- at Lnkc't HUnltd br LiiuiH» BvpnWArttiT^ 

-■-'"----■• "•--' ■■■■dloajnTMl SoT.UtT. 



BudiLIlafulLlIk Cfc rtwUHi M»dlii«l JmtmI Bor.lStT. 



OiltePMboteroriitMitoClBtfMa Brltooai Btnnk, P.K.CA. LoBantilSH. KkK ' 

CkMHiM«Finm»OnablBlto<MBaMim*ritoA» «db. T«« Dr. <. H. KM'Ak: SaMiorbnn, mitk 
dMvtfNUnnlMMwtfPblMMU, j^J.A^IMfp, -iMma akMhiim.) _ "V 

taS PUM^iIlUK. Almliol: ftt PUo«_u>a ftnrw. Bt »m« Utlm, 



Aleoliol: <ti PUoa„u><> Voim. Bt Aon Ullfl 
I T.iXs.,**. ll|Mi«iMMaa.'«totW,19er. vaUl 

^ tk* Eip<S«BeT Df bUtltafkW U llMlllllJ (L 

flMtnrine-T. lUdiMU.Um'. OMt«Md«i»MMidaM*iiintii«fHffiuttoniddai 

TkXalund I>nMtUi«»7iUiMi>gT«4TTMlMal fCMaWflawWIBth* DWNW«|Hif TiliilMikMH: 



Anb $m h t i fim BMm*. [April, I 



n* 4ml <( Pmkrio0al lUdMM. UM br IHH. __ 

V«tbM irtMhnr, 1L£ JULUn Cltalnlt«l»*>PMnNli. lrJ.A.lalg>,ILtK. 

^nu> aiSStS'lllSlAa*. m£^ br ▼• Bntthi- Aa IMMmBm •• PnMcd Cfc — li U )- B? ^ *■ 

MU. Talinrt. JnlTtolmlntr Xowiaw, >.CLS. IdlM br C. L. Blanm. TbMB*- 

Tb* ^aaiBM* IbaKiM, ftn HW Mia. LtMM, MM I* Mk 

AtiMW*arDjw«wlUi<aM<lBTtflMr*nt. >rt»> Tb* HMn W I^MMh^iaa th« FriHlplM «* 

bUA^MUMM^CiMmBiVMtu*. BjT.PajnFotb- wU^lTSoaU bTniiM^ ^T TbMua Ihbh, lUX 




K. BrHuhOanM. HUbuSTw. W.UL WadiBdl^r- 'A' 



rSr&lBd QMrte^Movn^ tS' 



QmiMj JvoiimL fS.' tt. 7Bt L 



m Tbn tltiilj if¥BlilMnln ruiMi Bv X. HHdkv "• iniini'i I ii fMlliillMMipnll In 11 1 
SrMBbn-.lU). im. pp-M. TrtMnt tl Itowmnk. V A. fiiiW, tUt. ■£• 

Jry Attib: • BaiUtor rfLftwittw «sd M«im«. biiit(i,UK p^* 



. _. .._. . .__ M«IM«. biir((i,UK mM. 

A Bk<^ of ^VlndDlnmd^Hitla of BabenWHiHU Bom* AetSal^ lb« btlvrta rf 8«M Vnw to 
-nm. Br inihM idna, V.B.a.B. LonldB, UN. I>Bbll^*MimtolNi. B^B.X«Mar, KA I>A- 

'%a PbndolgcT ud TnUmuit W FbuMtk Plarl*. "^ (km of tbo OMfakdca rf th« BtooO. 1^ 
Br BabniEBaBn, Elh Leal«k,niNl p&Ml B. IT. BMInrdMm Sft I«B4oa,lln, (pllA 

A fMMiBrt TiiiiMMtBlbo niwMi aCUliiML Br MariM) •>< FlVMtnHia. SiaiA IM. 

A Tbl B fWWtl Ma rV— Ml fc««ll>» m Ml' jfl fc w . By Sa«M (T tt* OMiiMlMM H i^h i i i !■ krnlM 

AVbMWMktfaMBtwUi^vVtkoSpvtrcMnM A cwi*iw <r tta lyai hg ■•< mhm i fa tf 
WdMftaB. BrWi m mmi-Wfltf^WM I \ li tit i mL B^.taM, w^XIbL BrTV-JMM^ MuTSiM- 

'%ntalMlBC.Pa»l)rtIoA«MIMMafSW«nndMi^ nuTTnkSH an lb* fenlaywNt rf tb* Bf«n- 
MaMwiTW'MATliiM- BrCMM HoWMiit hm Br BobM IM, I&^nU. Bnli^ ImTml 

o.aB.ir Ud^um ».««r w. _ 

■bw BuHM, MJ>. I«doD,ieML ni.m - H.D. Loiidn, IMS. p& ML 

BifibdM aid Bndteo mu d« UodMalKbtt SHgtk Th* PMttilMMri Md BwiM JMbmL 5m ra>> 
hBoiiD,TnP>.M.B.A.IiwD«n.PnC l«((d«jK dMB. '■>. IM. T*LLK&L 

^StwYnk. ■••T«fc,UW, ppWT^ iMbaqA. 1"AnM>i 

go«»l»B ^to«aAta«l»oBatMTh«P MtohiraL KUmoBta of PnoSgd WdwUHr- Bra W4h,lCJ). 

tS.'T"u3^ ThlUdatpSTun. ptTm ISE^nUoiB of uH'oraAhtnA tt« tlitek Urifgr 

B n id w ii^ l S mmM t tii i lMUmUOK HbMIHo Y«- DepoHtiL ud Drinur CUaST Bf L Bida, UC 

IIP. ^^4*1^ MT. (Koptlnt.) STlblknMilaw of X Rum HnoL ByllMa 

kTm. Bi&J. VhIicIh. (KopriU.) B««^<P Annul X(|«t o( S< UalM ' ' 
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